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DHARWAR. 


CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Dha'rwa'r , 1 between 14°1 7' and 15° 50' north latitude, and 74° 48' 
and 7 6° east longitude, the southmost district of Bombay, lies on the 
tableland to the east of the North Kanara Sahyadris separated from 
the coast by a belt about fifty miles broad. It has an area of 4500 
square miles, a population of 882,900 or 194‘73 to the square mile, 
and a realizable land revenue of about £240,000 (Rs. 24,00,000). 2 

It forms an irregular wedge-shaped figure, about 110 miles long 
and varying in breadth from about seventy miles in the north to 
about forty miles near Kod in the south, from which, in the last 
twenty miles, it narrows to a point. The district is bounded on 
the north by Belgaum the Ramdurg state and Badami in south 
Bijapur ; on the east by His Highness the Nizam's Raichor Dofib 
and the Bellari district of Madras ; on the south by Maisur ; and on 
the west by North Kanara and the sub-division of Khanapur in 
Belgaum. An irregular broken belt of Patvardhan and Savanur 
villages with a breadth of ten to twenty miles almost divides the 
east of the district into two parts, a north and a south. Besides 
this belt of land some scattered outlying villages lie to the west of 
Savanur and there is an isolated patch of estate or jdgir land at 
Hebli about five miles north-east of Dhttrwar. 

For administrative purposes the 4500 square miles of the district 
are distributed over eleven sub-divisions. Of these six, Dharwar 
and Kalghatgi in the west, Navalgund and Hubli in the centre, 
and Ron and Gadag in the east, lie to the north of the Savanur- 
Patvardhan villages ; the seventh sub-division, Baukapur, is mixed 
with and lies to the west of the Savanur villages ; of the four 
remaining sub-divisions, Hangal is in the west, Kod in the south- 
west, Ranebennur in the south-east, and Karajgi in the east of the 
southern half of the district. The following statement shows that 
these sub-divisions have an average area of 410 miles 147 villages 
and 80,260 people : 


1 From materials supplied by Mr. E. P. Robertson, C.S. 

2 The population and revenue details are for 1881. 
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The line of the Poona-Harihar road, which runs north-west and 
south-east, divides Dharwar into two very unlike and unequal parts, 
an irregular belt of hilly and woody country to the west from five 
to twenty-five miles broad, and to the east a bare plain stretching 
about sixty miles to the north-east. In the narrow western belt 
the soil is red and gravelly, the country hilly and woody, the air 
cool, the rainfall thirty to forty inches, and the water-supply in 
most places abundant. The villages are generally close together on 
rising ground with shady sites and poor but hardworking people. 
Many lakes or reservoirs are used both for drinking and watering, 
and there is a large watered area of rice-land in the north and 
centre, and of rice, sugarcane, and betel-palm gardens in the south. 
To the east of the Harihar road, in the north and centre of the 
district, the plain is a broad stretch of black soil, flat and bare 
except for a few ranges of low bushy hills, the rainfall is twenty 
to thirty inches, and the water-supply is scanty and in places 
brackish. In the east the villages are large and far apart, generally 
poorly shaded, and with rich and skilful husbandmen. 

The W estern Belt, which is five to twenty-five miles broad, is part 
of the rough wooded country along the Sahyadri water-shed. In 
the north, the district passes fifteen or twenty miles west of the line 
of water-shed, the town of Dharwar fifteen miles from the frontier 
standing at the water-parting 2120 feet above the sea, the source of 
streams which flow west, to the Indian Ocean and east to the Bay of 
Bengal. To the south the Dharwhr border passes further east,leaving 
the water-shed within Banara limits. A 1 1 along, in the extreme west, 
the country is wild with woody hills 100 to 300 feet high, rugged 
or smooth, flat-topped or pointed, detached or in ranges, many of 
them, especially those in Kalghatgi Hangal and Bankapur, giving 
cover to wild pig, deer, panthers, and tigers. Fifty years ago these 
western hills were occasionally visited by wild elephants. Through- 
out this western belt ranges of low bushy hills, 300 to 700 
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feet high, run in parallel lines north-west and south-east. Towards 
the east the hills gradually grow barer, less rugged, and more isolated, 
and are separated by broad rich valleys whose tillage spreads up 
the lower slopes. In the south these lines of hills and isolated peaks 
are higher and pass further east than in the north. They are better 
wooded and the valleys between them are more highly tilled, 
especially with sugarcane and betel-palm gardens, and they are also 
better supplied with water, dotted with old ponds and lakes, some 
of them two or three miles long though of no great depth. Near 
Tilvali, about twelve miles south of Hangal, a grassy bush-covered 
country is adorned with a thick forest of wild date-palms. The 
extreme south is crossed from west to east by narrow and steep 
parallel ranges 400 to 600 feet above the plain. 

East of the Poona-Harihar road, in the south and south-east, the 
country is rocky, bare, and uninteresting, broken by ranges and 
blocks of stony bush-covered hills, which at Airani and Karur in 
the extreme south rise 500 to 700 feet above the plain. To the 
north of the southern hills the black soil valley of the Varda crosses 
the district from west to east. Further north, and east of the 
belt of Savanur-Patvardhan villages, the gold-yielding range of 
Kappatgudd stretches thirty miles north-west from the Tungbhadra, 
its three or four lines of bare hills rising near Dambal in a steep flat 
ridge about 1000 feet above the plain. North-east from Dharwar 
and Hubli, across the whole breadth of the district, a black soil 
plain, broken by a few isolated sandstone peaks 300 to 700 feet 
high, drains north-east into the Bennihalla and other tributaries of 
the Malprabha. This black soil plain varies greatly at different 
times of the year. During the rainy and cold seasons, from July to 
March, the plain is a broad stretch of rich crops of grain, pulse, oil 
plants, and cotton. In the hot months, though the heat is never so 
extreme as in parts of Bijapur, the black plain gapes in deep fizzures 
and its bare monotony is relieved by few trees or shrubs and by 
almost no traces of tillage. Clouds of dust sweep before the parch- 
ing wind, or move across the plain in huge pillars a hundred feet 
high. The cheerless view ends in an even wall-like line of sand- 
stone hills. 

There are five chief ranges of hills, the Buddangudd in the west, 
the Airani in the south-east, the Kappatgudd in the east, and two 
nameless ranges in the south. The Buddangudd range in the west, 
separating Kalghatgi from Hubli, is about eight miles long from 
north to south and about a mile broad. Its highest peak rises 
about 500 feet above the plain. The hills forming the range are 
steep, with ridged tops, and are covered with grass and brush- 
wood. This range contains several quarries of good building stone. 
Smaller hills covered with forest trees lie to the west and north-west. 
The Airani range in the south-east comer of the district with a 
break of five miles runs ten miles from north-west to south-east. 
The hills of this range are 200 to 700 feet high, those in the 
north being bare and those in the centre and south covered with 
brushwood. The highest hill in the range near Airani on the 
Tungbhadra is one and a half miles long half a mile broad and 500 
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to 700 feet high. The top is pointed, the sides are sloping and 
woody, and the plain for a mile or two at their base is covered by 
the only anjan Hardwickia binata trees in the district. Antelope and 
wild pig are found in the northern and wolves in the southern bills. 

In the east the Kappatgudd range, of iron-clay and slate with 
traces of gold, rises a little to the south-west of Gadag, and, with 
ridged or pointed crests, covering a tract four to five miles broad, 
stretches about thirty miles south-east to the Tungbhadra. Near 
Gadag the hills are of no great height and are broken by gaps. 
F or about fifteen miles, as far south as Dambal, the range continues 
irregular and broken, a group of hills some four miles broad with no 
marked central range and no point more than 500 feet above the 
plain. Near Dambal there rises a short flat-topped central ridge 
about 1000 feet above the plain, which, at the south end, breaks into 
three or four parallel spurs coveriugat the broadest a tract about five 
miles across. These hills are 300 to 400 feet high. They are bare 
even of brushwood, with steep sides and irregular outline, broken 
by conical and rounded peaks. After a time they gradually close 
into one range which though cut bv the Tungbhadra continues 
beyond the river. The Kappatgudd hills are crossed by four passes. 
A well marked level pass between Don! and Attikatti, a winding 
level pass through much broken ground opposite the village of 
Harogeri, a footpath over steep and broken ground sometimes used 
by laden bullocks opposite the Sangli village of Hire-Vadavatti, 
and a pass fit for carts opposite the village of Irapur. Except 
by the last hardly any traffic moves through these passes. A 
few panthers and wild pig are found on the Kappatgudd hills. Of 
the two parallel ranges in the south which rise 400 to 600 feet 
from the plain, the northern stretches fourteen miles east and west 
and shuts out the Masur valley from the north of Kod. This south 
range, which is a well-marked chain or ridge of hills, is covered with 
grass and brushwood and formerly gave cover to bears and other 
large game. Besides a few passes fit for ponies and bullocks there 
are two cart-roads, one of seven miles between Hirekerurand Masur, 
and a second of five miles between Ratihalli and Masur. Four to 
ten miles further south is the southern range which forms the 
boundary between Kod and Maisur. This range, which is steep 
and narrow, contains panthers, bears, and occasionally tigers. Its 
highest hd! is Maravli (600 feet) called after a village of that name 
within Maisur limits. The Maravli hill is scantily cohered with trees, 
it is crossed by steep tracks fit for ponies, and, at each side of the 
hill runs a cart-road from Masur to Shikarpur in Maisur. The rest 
ot the range is low and dies away near the Tungbhadra. Another 
noteable hill in this range is Madak near the Madak lake, about ten 
miles south of Hirekerur. The sides are bare and steep, and round 
the top a ruined wall encloses a space 300 yards by 200. 

_ Besides these ranges detached hills are dotted over most of the 

a T ' iV^ 6 m \ nh f ® the three isolated sandstone hills of 
v gun , argund, and Chik or Little Nargund, running north- 

r“V° T , he Naval gund hill is 2640 feet long 990 feet 

broad and 300 feet high ; the Nargund hill, about twelve miles north 
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of Navalgund, is 9174 feet long 3000 feet broad and 700 feet 
high ; and the Chik Nargund hill, about three miles north of Nar- 
gund, is 6165 feet long 2640 feet broad and 250 feet high. All 
three hills are steep in parts, -with bare ridged tops, and sides 
covered with prickly-pear. The Nargund hill is crowned by a ruined 
fort. In the north-west are several hills one hundred to three 
hundred feet high. The chief are Takarinpur about six miles, 
Sidrayanmardi about thirteen miles, and Durgadgudda about eighteen 
miles west of Dharwar ; and Pedadkanvi and Hullimardi about 
thirteen miles and Tolanmardi and Topinhatti about sixteen miles 
south-west -of Dharwar. Of these hills the highest is Tolanmardi 
about 300 feet. Sidrayanmardi Hulimardi and Durgadgudda are 
covered with brushwood, and Pedadkanvi Tolanmardi and 
Topinhatti with trees. None of them are tilled either on the 
sides or tops. Two miles north-east of Hubli is the steep and bare 
ridge of Doddagudd, about a mile long 220 yards broad and S00 
feet high. In the west, about four miles west of Kalghatgi, is 
Ganigudd hill, about half a mile long a quarter of a mile broad 
and 400 feet high. In the south-east, in the Karajgi sub-division, 
there are several hills. At Devgiri, about six miles south-west of 
Karajgi, is a noteable hill 300 feet high crowned by a temple of 
Tirmalappa. At Kanvali, about eight miles south-east of Karajgi, is 
a conical hill 400 to 500 feet high. Two small pointed hills rise at 
Kabur twelve miles south-west of Karajgi, several conical bare hills 
about 150 feet high mark the neighbourhood of Motibennur, and a 
low bare range stretches north-west and south-east from Biadgi to 
Halgiri close to Ranebennur and separated from the Airani hills by 
eight miles of flat country. In the east, about twenty-three miles 
south-east of Gadag, the bare, steep, and flat-topped hill-fort of 
Mundargigudd stands in the plain 200 feet high. 

Excppt a few streams in the north that drain west into the Bidti- 
halla or Gangavali, the rivers and streams of Dharwar belong to one of 
two systems, those of the south-west south and south-east that drain 
into the Tungbhadra, and those of the northern half of the district 
whose channels run north and north-east to the Malprabha. The 
only two rivers of importance, the Tungbhadra on the south-east and 
the Malprabha on the north-east, bound the district on those sides 
without passing within its limits. 

Two streams the Tung and the Bhadka rise in the south-west 
frontier of Maisur, and after north-easterly and north-westerly 
courses of fifty to sixty miles, near Kudli in Maisur, join to form the 
river Tdngbhadra. The united stream, after a winding course of 
about thirty-five miles, touches Dharwar in the extreme south-east 
and from that point winds north-east about eighty miles till it enters 
the Nizam's territory in the south-east of Dambal and falls into the 
Krishna after a total course of 400 miles. Though in the dry season 
the Tungbhadra runs low enough to be forded, during the south- 
west rains it fills a bed over half a mile broad, down which floats of 
timber pass from the western forests to the open east. In March 
1873 a large ferry boat was safely floated from Harihar to Hesrur 
n Dambal where the river leaves Dharwar, a distance of fully eighty 
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miles. At other seasons the river is not navigable. The bed is at 
places of sand and black earth, but is generally rocky with steep 
banks. To clear the channel would be a work of great labour and 
would probably lead to little development of traffic. At Harihar, a 
large Maisur town on the right bank opposite the eastern limit of 
Dharwar, the greatest flood discharge is calculated at 207,000, and 
the ordinary discharge at 30,000 cubic feet a second. The water of 
the Tungbhadra is not used for irrigation. Opposite the Gadag 
village of Koralhali huge blocks of stone mark the site of a costly 
embankment which according to local story gave way immediately 
after it was built. At Harihar the river is crossed by a fine stone 
bridge of fourteen spans built in 1868 at a cost of £35,000 
(Rs. 3,50,000). During the rains there are ferries at Kusgatti, 
Mudenur, Airani, Hirebidri, Chandapur, Haralhalli, and Havanur, 
The ferry boats are round wicker baskets covered with leather and 
three to fifteen feet broad. 

During its course along the south-east and east borders of 
Dharwar the Tungbhadra receives the drainage of the southern half 
of the district. It has three large feeders, the Varda the Kumad- 
vati and the Hirehalla. The Varda, rising in a bilinear Ikeri in 
North-west Maisur, after a northerly and north-easterly course of 
about forty miles, enters Dharwar at the village of Gondi in the 
Hangal sub-division, and, after winding north-east and east for 
about fifty miles, falls into the Tungbhadra near the north-east 
corner of the Karajgi sub-division about thirty miles north of Harihar. 
It is 100 to 200 yards broad and flows over a sandy or stony bed, 
generally between steep banks of earth. It is full and deep in the 
rains, and in Karajgi, when there is a heavy rainfall, it rises to a 
great height, overflows its banks, and lays the country round under 
water. In the fair season it lies in long reaches divided by shallows, 
which are passable for carts between the 10th of November and 
the 20th of May. Though it is not used for irrigation the river 
affords a plentiful and unfailing supply of drinking water. At 
Konimelehalli, about six miles south-east of Bankapur, the Varda is 
crossed by a bridge of seven arches of fifty feet each and two of 
ninety-five feet each. During the rains there are ferries chiefly at 
Gondi, Mulgund, Adur, Devgiri, and Karajgi. The ferry boats are 
generally wicker baskets like those on the Tungbhadra. 

The Varda s chief feeder is the Dhaema, which joins it from the 
left in the north-east corner of Hangal. The Dharma rises in the 
feahyadri hills about twenty miles south-west of the town of Hangal, 
and after a north-easterly course of about thirty-five miles falls 
into the Varda about seven miles south of Bankapur. It is a small 
stream during most of the year. At Shringeri, about five miles 
west of Hangal, an old dam supplies a canal about twelve miles 
long, which feeds upwards of twenty -four large ponds and waters a 
large area of rice and sugarcane. 

In the extreme south of the district the Kemadvati, rising in 
North Maisur, after a northerly course of about forty miles, enters 
Dharwar about two miles to the south of Masur in Kod, and passing 
through a gap in the low range of hills in the south of that sub- 
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division, after a north-easterly course of about twenty-five miles, 
falls into the Tungbhadra near Mudenur about eight miles south- 
west of Harihar. The stream flows between steep banks over a 
bed fifty to a hundred yards broad, which is sandy and shallow 
with long deep reaches. An old dam on the western border of the 
district, thrown across the river by the Yijayanagar or Anegundi 
kings (1336-1587) turns the Kumadvati into a large lake called 
Madak, entirely within Maisur limits. Two more embankments were 
also thrown across other gaps in the hills to the right and left of 
the Kumadvati valley to keep the waters of the lake from passing 
through them, and a waste channel was cut along the hills for the 
overflow waters. In some unknown flood, said to have happened 
soon after the work was completed, the water burst through the 
most westerly of the three embankments, and it is through this that 
the river now flows. In 1861 the old water- works which had fallen 
to ruin were partially restored by building a dam across theKumadvati 
where it leaves the Madak lake, and cutting two irrigation channels, 
one on the right and the other on the left. The lake is about a mile 
long and in 1882-83 watered 480 acres. The top of the old dam is 
far up the hill-side. 

The Hirehalla rises in the Kappatgudd hills near Lakkundi about 
seven miles south-east of Gadag, and, after flowing south about 
twenty miles, joins the Tungbhadra at Rati six miles south of the 
bare hill-fort of Mundargigudd. A little above its meeting with 
the Tungbhadra the Hirehalla is about 500 feet broad. There is 
little flow of water in the hot weather, but during the rains its broad 
sandy bed is generally full. The banks are sloping and are of earth 
and gravel. The water is not used for irrigation. 

The Malprabha, or Mud-Bearer, forming the north-east limit of 
the district for about sixteen miles, receives the drainage of all the 
Dharwar streams which flow to the north and north-east. It rises 
to the south-west of the town of Belgaum, and after flowing east 
about sixty miles through that district, it passes for about twenty- 
five miles through the Southern Maratha States. Then for about 
sixteen miles it forms the boundary between the Ron and Navalgund 
sub-divisions of Dharwar and the Badami sub-division of Bijapur. 
Beyond Dharwar limits it passes north-east for about forty miles 
through the Badami and Hungund sub-divisions of Bijapur and 
falls into the Krishna at Sangam ten miles north of Hungund in 
Bijapur. Though during the rains it is a large stream, in the fair 
season the Malprabha has but a slight flow. Within Dharwar limits 
the bed of the river, which is muddy and sandy, is 350 yards wide 
and its banks are sloping and earthy and about twelve feet high. 
Its water is not used for irrigation. The Dharwar feeders of the 
Malprabha include almost all the streams of the northern half of 
the district. Except the Bennihalla none of these are of any size 
and during the hot months all are dry. 

The Bennihalla, or Butter-Stream, rises at Dhundshi in Bankapur, 
flows north through Hubli Navalgund and Ron, and falls into the Mal- 
prabha before it turns north to pass through the Badami hills. It 
flows between high and steep banks of earth with a soft muddy bottom 
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150 to 200 feet broad. Though very rapid in the rainy season, some- 
times causing serious damage to crops, during the hot months water 
remains only in pools. Its high and steep earthy banks and muddy 
bottom make it difficult to cross during all except one or two of the 
driest months, and the fine earth in the bed of the river, though 
outwardly hard, is so soft that animals are said to have been 
swallowed up in it. It is a serious obstacle to the traffic of the 
east of the district. It is bridged on the Karwar-Bell&ri road ; 
wooden bridges at Helisur and Yargal decayed and have been 
pulled down. Near Navalgund, about forty miles from its source, 
the Bennihalla receives from the north the Tuphrihalla or clarified 
butter stream, after a course of thirty-five miles from Kittur m 
Belgaum through the sub-divisions of Dharwar and Navalgund. 
From the height of their banks and the long period through which 
their stream ceases to flow the waters of the Bennihalla and its 
feeders are little used for irrigation. Their water is also so brackish 
as to be hardly drinkable, and throughout the greater part of its 
basin good water is scarce. In times of flood the Bennihalla and 
its feeders carry oS so much black soil that it is probably their 
waters which have given the Malprablia its name of mud-bearer. 

TheGANGAVALi or Bidtihalla river, which falls into the sea between 
Gokarn and Ankola in North Kanara, has two of its sources in 
the sub-division of Dharwar. One of these streams, which is called 
Bidtihalla, rises in the big pond at Mugad about eight miles west of 
Dharwdr; the other, which is called Slialmalla or Kallhalla, rises at 
Hoskatti about two and a half miles south of Dharwar. These two 
streams flowing south join at Sungedevarkop, about three miles east 
of Kalghatgi. After their meeting at Sungedevarkop the streams' 
go by the name of Bidtihalla. At Bagodgeri a dam was thrown 
across the united stream in 1871 and a canal cut five or six miles 
to the south. Through some fault of construction this work has 
proved a failure. 

In the black plain to the north and east of the district the small 
streams dry early in the hot season and though as a rule water is 
found by digging in their beds, it is too brackish to be fit for drink- 
ing. The people depend on the supply which has been stored in 
ponds during the rains. This, partly from the difficulty of finding 
suitable pond sites in so level a country and partly from the 
scanty rainfall, does not meet the wants of the people. The well 
water is also apt to grow brackish, so that during the hot months the 
people of the plain villages are often put to serious inconvenience. 
They have sometimes to fetch their water two or three miles, 
while many have to move with their cattle to the banks of the 
Malprabha and Tungbhadra. In the hilly west and south, where there 
is a much more plentiful rainfall, the supply of water is abundant. 

dharwar contains specimens of granite, transition rocks, old red 
sandstone, trap rocks, and an iron-bearing claystone. 


at 1 geological portion is prepared chiefly from Dr. A. T, Christie’s and Captain 
A ewbold s papers on the geology of the Southern MarAtha Country in Carter’s 
Geological Papers of Western India, 328-378. 
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Ron, about fifty miles north-east of Dharw&r, granite is found 
a dark-red felspar with small scattered crystals and minute 
of quartz. Throughout the felspar are many small bag-like 
*.. T s some of them lined with tiny crystals apparently of 
ite. North of Gadag the hypogene schists and granite stretch 
ijendragad in south Bijapur where they are covered by sandstone, 
he road northwards from Lakmeshvar in Savanur granite occurs 
bosses and detached blocks, and rises into a few clusters at 
own of Kul Mulgund. In Bankapur numbers of granite boulders 
unbroken lines generally parallel with the ranges of hills, but 
times ranging more north to west. They often rise little over 
rface, but more often, especially at Karajgi, stones varying in 
rom an egg to a cart-wheel are piled into large mounds. The 
|re is nearly as granular as gneiss. 

msition rocks fill a large part of the district. They stretch 
the east and south where they succeed the granite to the 
tern foot of the Sahyadris, being only in a few places broken by 
granite which protrudes from beneath them. In parts of the 
yadris they are covered by claystone and trap. In the north 
sition rocks are found only in the bottoms of the valleys which 
s the sandstone hills ; and in the centre and south they are 
jred by large plains of black cotton soil. To the west of Dharwar 
transition rocks form parallel ranges with a general south-east 
ction, the same as the direction of the strata of which they are 
posed. The chief rocks of this series are clay-slate, chlorite 
"t, talc-slate, gneiss, limestone, and quartz. The strata, which 
generally highly inclined and in many instances vertical, seem 
ave a general direction of north-west and south-east. 

he rocks composing the hills round Dharwar are schists passing 
_|slates and shales. The general structure which is perhaps more 
Btose and shaly than slatey, varies from a massive and obscure 
to fine plates and from compact and flinty to soft and sectile. 
• 53^1 fine plates are nearly vertical and generally run parallel with the 
^failing line of elevation which is north- west and south-east. The 
Bering with beds of quartz rock and the jaspideous rock which 
" pally forms crests and mural ridges on the hill is obscure. The 
of cleavage in slates are not necessarily those of the layering 
^ cleavage lines being often caused by the arrangement of mica, 
lite, or talc. The rock passes from a green chloritic schist into 
le shades of white, yellow, red, and brown, sometimes singularly 
lged in stripes, in contorted and waving bands, red and white 
the prevailing colours. Felspar in a clayey state of 
Itegration is the prevalent mineral blended with quartz and 
(sd with iron. The white varieties seldom contain flint enough 
re them the character of kaolin. This variety which in hand 
lens appears like porcelain earth is found in large quantities 
arwar. 1 It has an obscure slatey structure, the red varieties 

t" Hu* fift nature of the elay-slates wells are easily dug at DhArwar. 
ivd and sometimes white clay-slate occurs at. the surface, the white to a 
eiity foot. Some of the varieties when weathered assume a yellow ochre 
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•with which it is associated being distinctly slatey. At Dhdrw&r 
these rocks are stratified. Several varieties are often found within 
a short distance of each other in the larger stratum and they are 
almost always crossed by thin veins of a brown quartz. Besides 
by the strata seams they are generally crossed by other parallel 
seams which pass though the strata. 

Chlorite-slate is widely distributed through the centre and 
south of the district. Iron pyrites is seen in the rock which, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of trap dykes, tends to the 
prismatic and rhomboidal forms in which plating, though generally 
obscure, is sometimes distinctly traceable. A system of joints 
running nearly at right angles with those of the plating often 
intersects the whole group of the schists. Near Dharwar is a variety 
intermediate between chlorite-slate and clay-slate. It has a bluish 
gray colour, a slightly greasy feel, is hard, and has a coarse slatey 
structure . 1 From Banvasi in North Kanara the chloritic and coloured 
schists and slate-clays continue east-north-east to Savanur. 

The rocks which form the Kappatgudd ridges of hills and the 
neighbouring country for miles together belong to the gneiss 
formation. They have been subjected to immense disturbances 
producing great contortions and fractures and in parts a much 
higher degree of metamorphism than is usually met with, which 
adds greatly to the difficulty of unravelling the very obscure 
stratigraphical features of these hills. Within the limits of the 
gold tract the ridge is single and its structure is simple. Further 
north the hills show a double series of haematite schist beds 
intercalated between chloritic and other schist of great thickness 
which to the east touches a broad band of highly silicious and 
often granitoid gneiss on which stands the town of Gadag. No 
section showing the exact relation of the two series is found, but 
it is probable that the granitoid series which may be called the 
Gadag series overlies the chloritic and ferruginous beds. Further 
south a third haematite schist-band appears at a little lower level 
also accompanied by chloritic, hornblendic, and micaceous schists, 
and bends round on itself in a sharp curve immediately north of the 
Kappatgudd hills, thus forming an anticlinal or dip-parting ellipsoid 
which is crossed by the road running from Dambal to Sortur. This 
series may be called the Dhoni series from the village of Dhoni which 
stands on it. It is noteworthy because it contains several important 
beds of gray and greenish-gray crystalline limestone of considerable 
thickness. The chief beds lie in two groups, the one two miles 
north-west of Dhoni, the other three miles south-west of that 


Captain Allardyce who examined the rocks about Dhdrwdr found that for an 
area ol fifty to a hundred miles the direction of the laminae and of the stratification 
kept constant to one point namely north-west by north. He adds, one may pick 
a fracpnent of chlorite slate of a triangular pyramidal outline, the external plane3 
of which will be ferruginous, while the interior is divided into minute laminae not 
ferruginous, and coincident with only one of the planes. Examination of the rock in 
place shows that this minute lamination is vertical and invariably divided north-west 
T i !;. r ' ’ co pf° rmal, l e , in short, to the line of elevation. The chloritic schist north 
of Dhirwdr is of a bluish green greasy to the touch, and sometimes so massive as to 
make a good building stone. Geological Papers of Western India, 362. 
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■ge. Overlying this to the west are other hsematitic beds which 
g with tlieir northern representatives may be called the 
ipatgudd series from their forming the mass of the Kappatgudd 
The character of the associated schistose beds has changed from 
ritic to argillaceous, and the predominant colours of the rocks 
green to reddish buff or mottled white. Owing to the great 
'elopment of cleavage the true dip of these argillaceous schists is 
any places completely obscured and their relations to the rocks 
them to the west are very problematical. This next series 
ists of chloritic and hornblendic schists intimately associated 
"With a massive dioritic rock. This dioritic rock, though in parts 
istrongly resembling some of the diorites forming trap dykes which 
faefenr so frequently in the gneissic region does not appear to be an 
iiyttptive rock but rather a product of excessive metamorphisra. 
iiPt# schistose rock appears to pass by imperceptible graduation into 
highly crystalline mass. The two dissimilar rocks are never in 
opposition, but everywhere some feet or yards of rock intervene 
ing the graduation of the special characters. This series, which 
, be called the Sortur series after the village of that name, 
jipies a band of country four to five miles broad which is bounded 
‘ e west by a band of granitoid gneiss of undetermined breadth, 
position of this granitoid band, which may be called the 
und series relatively to the Sortur series, is uncertain; it is 
able that the Sortur series is the younger of the two. 1 
meiss is also seen at Lakmeshvar in Savanur on the bank of a 
m running nearly east and west with a dip of 35° towards the 
. and further north it rises into a low round-backed ridge, 
ong the gneissic rocks are several conspicuous haematite schist 
These, with others parallel to them, stretch south-east to 
r and Dharwar with a change of strike. A moderate-sized 
tite schist-bed of a rich and dark purple and dipping east by 
north at a high angle forms a well-marked buttress on the south- 
east side of the Chik Nargund hill. Further south at Nargund, 
about thirty miles north-east of Dharwar, a species of gneissic rock 
appears with a strike which is almost invariably north -north-west 
rtagdng to north-west by north. The lower part of the hill, which 
i, abruptly from the black plain, consists of schistose varieties 
peissic rocks which are capped by several feet of typical 
jtiartzites forming a narrow plateau about a mile long with a very 
in«r(8eries of precipitous scarps all round. The contact of the 
Mwtaent bed and underlying gneissic schist is seen on the path 
eaSiiig up to the Nargund fort. At that spot the schist is a gray 
iik'WWrple ritty micaceous schist dipping 50° to 70° east by north, 
lathe schist is a bed of brecciated quartzite conglomerate from 
neand a half to four feet thick, overlaid by bluish waxy quartzite, 
»4.$us again by buff and pale salmon beds. On the summit the 
~ a “j<^ip from both ends towards the centre with a slight southerly 
ftition at angles of 5° to 10°. The west end is rather higher 
sthe east end and is about 1000 feet above the plain. 3 


Mr- Foote’s Report in General Department, XXII of 1874. 

K »./. -Ik’ 2 Memoirs of the Geological Surrey of India, XII, (Part I.) 101-103. 
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Talc-slate occurs in the centre of the district. Here talc is 
frequently mixed with quartz,andthe rock has the general appearance 
of mica-slate. At Nargund and Chik Nargund the strata of this 
variety have a nearly vertical dip, and their direction is south-east 
by south. In the south-east of the district, potstone and soapstone 
are found associated with the talc-slates. 

In the north-east of the district limestone of a yellowish, gray, 
blue, and whitish colour is found. Its strata are highly inclined and 
their general direction appears to be north by west, and south by 
east. The fracture is generally flat conchoidal. 

Chik Nargund hill is capped by an inclined plane of quartzites 
dipping 30° to 35° north-east. The north side of the inclined plane 
is probably faulted against the gneiss, but the base of the hill is 
so obscured by talus or rock-ruins cemented into a breccia by 
the soaking in of tufaceous limestone that it is impossible to trace 
the fault. In the whole country from Dharwar to beyond Kittur 
in Belgaum the quartz occurs in large beds forming summits of 
parallel ranges of hills. These beds have resisted the attacks of 
weather while the soft clay-slates with which they are associated 
have given way. The quartz in these beds is in general deeply 
coloured with iron ; but there are some varieties which have a 
gray colour, a splintery fracture, and a resemblance to hornstone. 
In many instances the base of the rock is white or gray and is 
crossed in all directions by dark -brown veins highly charged with 
iron. In some specimens the dark-brown variety is in much larger 
quantity than the white basis ; and then the white appears as if it 
had been broken into a number of small angular fragments which 
had been afterwards united by the consolidation of the brown 
variety from the fluid form. This variety, containing numerous 
small hollows which are lined with red haematite in the shape of 
stalactites, or having a blistered or mammillary form, is found in 
the Kappatgudd range. 

Old red sandstone occupies all the north-east corner of the 
district. It also forms the summits of the Navalgund and Nargund 
hills on all of -which it appears in large tabular masses. These hills 
have horizontal strata, level summits, and for many miles keep the 
same height. At Navalgund the sandstone rests on granite, and 
at Nargund on the talc-slates of the transition class. In the hills 
of Nargund and Chik Nargund both the sandy and the compact 
varieties are found very near each other. In one part of the Chik 
Nargund hill the compact variety has on a large scale somewhat of 
a spheroidal structure. In the south-east of the Nargund hill 
is a large mass of a diaphanous quartz of bluish colour and with 
scattered grains of felspar. 

Trap rocks do not occur in great abundance. Basaltic green stone 
also called diorite, consists almost wholly of hornblende, being 
largely granular and entirely crystalline and of a dark-green colour. 
It. occasionally appears mixed with spots of white and light 
green when it is composed of equal quantities of felspar and 
hornblende. Dykes of this formation sometimes stand from 
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the surface is long ridges which appear like lines of rocks. 
In other places greenstone occurs in loose spheroidal blocks and 
pieces on the surface and partly imbedded in the soil generally 
pointing to an underlying dyke. Granite and greenstone dykes are 
occasionally seen at the base of the hills west of Dharwar and Hubli, 
where the jaspideous and chloritic schists forming these hills bear 
evident marks of the alteration produced by the intrusion of these 
dykes. From Hubli south to the Maisur frontier such greenstone 
dykes become more frequent. Near the centre of the Kappatgudd 
hills an immense dyke of basaltic greenstone emerges from the base 
of the strata. Numerous smaller dykes cross other parts of the 
extensive plain to the west, north, and east of these hills. Near 
Savanur dykes of green-stone become more frequent accompanied 
by depositions of limestone which fills fissures in the schists and 
overspreads their surface beneath the alluvial soil. The direction 
of the beds at Savanur suffers a deflection after leaving Dharwar of 
•about 40°, being nearly due north and south, dipping at an angle 
of about 40° towards the east. They end on the north-east between 
Savanur and Gadag close to Lakmeshvar. Here a spur from the 
chief north and south line of elevation runs nearly east and west 
dipping towards the south. Several similar spurs are crossed 
between Banvasi and Lakmeshvar, and the dykes of the greenstone 
run in a similar direction. 

Iron-bearing clay-stone or laterite occurs in different parts of the 
district, but chiefly in the west. In different stations it is found 
resting on granite, transition rock, trap, and sandstone. 

The climate of the district is on the whole healthy and agreeable. 
It is pleasantest in a tract parallel with the Sahyadri crest between 
the western forests and the treeless east, within whose limits lie 
Dharwar, Hubli, Kod, and Bankapur. The year may be divided 
into five seasons. Shower months from the middle of April 
to the beginning of June ; the south-west rains from June to 
October when the climate is cool and damp ; the north-east rains 
in October and November ; the cold months December, January, 
and half of February; and the hot months, with harsh east 
winds, from the middle of February to the middle of April. The 
first signs that fresh south-west rains is beginning are the morning 
fogs that often cover the country till about nine o’clock in March. 
The air is hottest about the beginning of April, the temperature 
sometimes rising to 100° or 103°. By the middle of April the 
height of the hot season, which is never severe, is over. The easterly 
winds blow with less force and at times give way to a westerly 
breeze which lowers the temperature in the day time and cools 
and freshens the nights. During the calms between the regular 
east and west winds, towards the end of March and in April, whirl- 
winds or as they are locally called dova-ghuli or devil winds are 
common. A number of dust columns in the form of a speaking 
trumpet or a waterspout chase each other over the treeless plain 
from east to west or south-east to north-west making a vortex of 
heated air whose whirl raises dust, sand, straw, baskets, clothes, and 
other light articles sometimes 200 to 300 feet high. They come 
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and go with great suddenness with a startling rush from all sides to 
a central axis round which the air whirls furiously . 1 For a time the 
east wind blows by day and the west wind by night. By the middle 
of May the west wind begins to freshen and lasts through the day. 
After the west breeze has set in short sharp thunderstorms with 
rain and hail are common. These early showers are very useful. 
They fill the ponds, cover the country with fresh grass, and soften 
the soil so that the rice lands are ploughed and sown, and by the 
end of May are green with young rice. Towards the end of May 
the west wind begins to blow stronger, banks of cloud gather in 
the south-west, and in the west early in June, about a week after it 
has broken on the coast, the regular south-west rains set in. The 
first heavy showers come from the east. During the day the 
wind blows steadily from the south-west, till between three and 
five in the afternoon black clouds gather in the east. Then cloud 
rises over cloud until the whole eastern sky is one dense black mass 
which with lightning and thunder moves slowly against the western 
breeze. When the mass of cloud draws near, a sudden and stroii? 
east wind brings heavy battering rain and sometimes hail. During 
the storm the direction of the wind changes frequently until it sets 
steadily from the west, and the tempest ceases. These storms take 
place daily for several days and after they are over for five or six 
months the wind continues to blow constantly from the west. Storms 
also occur at the autumnal equinox, but neither so regularly nor so 
violently as at the close of May. Though there is much wet weather at 
Dharwar, the rain seldom falls in such deluges as on the coast, and 
the whole yearly supply is less than either along the western coast 
or along the Sahyadris. During the early months of the south-west 
rains the eastern sub-divisions have but a small share. Most of their 
rain falls about October. 

At Dharwar and Hubli most rain falls in May, J uly, and October ; 
towards the east and south the fall in May and October is greater 
than in July. The Poona-Harihar road, running north-west and 
south-east, divides the district into two belts, a west belt of steady 
and of comparatively heavy raiu, and an east belt of uncertain and 


1 Kies' Southern Mardtha Country, IS. Lieutenant Moore describes one of these 
whirlwinds in 1790. The day after Major Sartorius marched from Dluirwdr so furious 
a squall and whirlwind passed over the ground he had left, that nothing could with- 
stand its violence. Two or three gentlemen who remained on the ground sick, had 
their tents and furniture swept away. We saw the remains of a chair that had ’been 
so whirled about and battered as to leave little trace ot its former shape. We 
found Dhdrwdr particularly subject to whirlwinds. Scarcely a day passed without 
perhaps a dozen being seen, and on most days several visited our line. They may 
be seen at a great distance in the form of an immense column moving irregularly 
with considerable rapidity and with a great noise. Clouds of dust, and anything 
light, such as pieces of paper cloth and leaves, are whirled to a height beyond the 
reach of the eye, forming a column perhaps twenty or thirty feet at the base. 
Most are strong enough to knock over a tent unless well secured. The confusion 
when one came among the tents and huts of ours orof the Mardthacamp was ludicrous. 
It would heat down a hut, and carry with it the only dress of the inmates who might 
be seen in half-naked pursuit. Sometimes the wind would scatter fire and bum huts 
and tents. Every one called them devils, and when one drew near all began to shout 
and abuse it, so that between the noise of the devil itself and of the devil's abusers 
.good warning was given of its approach. Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 49. 
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scanty rain. In the western belt, both as regards the sufficiency and 
the seasonableness of the rain, the extreme west is more favoured 
than the country farther east. In the Dharwar sub-division west of 
the Belgamn road the rainfall increases every mile till near the 
western limit the south-west rain is fully fifty per cent heavier 
than at Dharwar. 1 Among the western towns for which returns 
are available are Kalghatgi and Hangal, about seven miles from the 
western limit of the district. They have an average fall of thirty-one 
inches, the Kalghatgi fall varying from forty-six inches in 1882 to 
nineteen inches in 1871 and 1876, and the Hangal fall varying from 
sixty-four inches in 1882 to twenty-two inches in 1867 and 1876. 
Mugad and Dharwar, about twelve and fifteen miles from the western 
border, have an average yearly rainfall of thirty inches, the Mugad 
fall varying from fifty-two inches in 1878 and 1882 to sixteen 
inches in 1865, and the Dharwar fall varying from fifty inches in 
1882 to sixteen inches in 1876. Hubli, about seventeen miles from 
the western border, has a fall varying from forty-three inches in 
1874 to eight inches in 1865 and averaging twenty-three inches. 
And Misrikota, about ten miles from the western border, has a 
fall varying from thirty-one inches in 1861 to nine inches in 
1865 and averaging twenty- twm inches. Within fifteen miles to 
the east of the Poona-Harihar road the clouds, driven east by 
the south-west wind, have been so drained in the west that 
they yield nothing but a trifling drizzle. Another ten or fifteen 
miles further east the clouds fly high overhead without yielding 
moisture for weeks together. After another fifteen or twenty miles 
these rain-clouds seem again to condense, and water the earth in 
frequent showers during June, July, and August. 2 If it were not for 
the north-east or Madras monsoon much of the country would be 
liable to famine. In the west of the eastern belt, with scanty south- 
west rain, are Shigaon on the Poona-Harihar road about six miles 
north of Bankdpur with a rainfall varying from forty-four inches 
in 1882 to twelve inches in 1862 1S63 and 1866, and averaging 
twenty -two inches; Karajgi, with a rainfall varying from thirty -four 
inches in 1873 to eight inches in 1866 and averaging twenty-one 
inches ; and Rdnebennur, with a rainfall varying from thirty-five 
inches in 1874 to five inches in 1863 and averaging nineteen inches. 
In the centre of the eastern belt, with little south-west rain, are 
Navalgund with a fall varying from forty inches in 1874 to six 
inches in 1863 and averaging twenty inches, and Gutal with a 
fall varying from eighteen inches in 1867 to seven inches in 1865 
and 1866 and averaging twelve inches. In the east of the eastern 
belt with seasonable south-west rain are Nargund with a fall varying 
from thirty-seven inches in 1S78 to six inches in 1863 and 1865 
and averaging nineteen inches ; Gadag, with a fall varying from 
fifty-two inches in 1874 to six inches in 1866 and averaging twenty 
inches ; Mundargi, with a fall varying from thirty-six inches in 1874 
to two inches in 1876 and averaging nineteen inches; and Dambal, 
with a fall varying from twenty-five inches in 1870 to four inches 
in 1865 and averaging eleven inches. The details are : 
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Dharwar Raixfall, 1861-1882. 
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In the west, during October and November, the mornings often 
open with heavy fog and dew. As soon as the rains are over, 
before the beginning of November, a constant cold breeze sets in 
from the east or north-east. This wind brings with it the north- 
east or Madras monsoon. In the eastern sub-divisions there is 
generally a considerable rainfall at this time, and, in November and 
December, even as far west as Dharwar, there are occasional showers. 

Throughout the district, during December and January, the days 
are clear and cool, the nights cold, and the east wind bleak dry 
and piercing. In December and January there are generally heavy 
dews. About the beginning or middle of February the climate 
suddenly changes from cold to hot, the heat increasing till about the 
beginning or middle of April. The days are clear and hot, though 
the heat is never so trying as in many parts of the Bombay Deccan, 
and, except in the east, the nights are almost always cool. During 
these dry weeks, in the noontide glare, a traveller crossing one of the 
swellings of the black soil plain sometimes finds himself close to the 
shore of a wide island-studded sea. This is the sun horse bisu luhidura 
or mirage and the islands are the twisted line of the distant hills. 

Thermometer readings at Dharwar for the five years ending 1882 
give a maximum temperature of 99° in April 1878 and a minimum 
temperature of 58° in December 1882. During the four months 
from February to May the maximum temperature has varied from 
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86° to 99°, the minimum temperature from 06° to 74°, the mean 
maximum from 81° to 96% the mean minimum from 70° to 77% and 
the mean range from 7° to 22°; from June to October the maximum 
has varied from 75° to 90% the minimum from 68° to 70°, the mean 
maximum from 72° to 94% the mean minimum from 63° to 74% and 
the mean range from 3° to 20°; and from ^November to January, the 
maximum has varied from 81° to 94% the minimum from 58° to 70°, 
the mean maximum from 75° to 89% the mean minimum from 62° 
to 71% and the mean range from 6° to 23°. The following table 
gives the details : 

Dharwar Thermometer Readings, 1S7S - 1SSJ. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

PRODUCTION. 

1 Parts of D liar war are believed to bave formerly yielded a 
considerable amount of gold. Even now the neighbouring villagers 
yearly wash small quantities of gold dust out of the sand of the 
Doni in Gadag and of some of the Kod and Ranebennur streams 
in the south and south-east. The hills in the neighbourhood of 
Dambal in Gadag and of Chin Mulgund in Kod are also to some 
extent gold-yielding. The beds of the Doni and other streams which 
have their rise in the Kappatgudd hills contain gravel and sand in 
which gold dust is found associated with magnetic iron sand, gray 
carbonate of silver, and copper. In 1839 the Collector of Dharwar 
forwarded to Government a few pieces of gold and some gold dust 
from the Kappatgudd hills, and, with the sanction of Government, 
sent one of his assistants to make further inquiries. The assay master, 
to whom the gold and sand were forwarded for examination, reported 
that the two pieces of gold weighed 15 i grains, that their touch was 
92'75, that the amount of pure gold was 14’37 grains, and that the 
alloy was silver. While at Sortur the Collector had two or three 
pots of gold dust washed which yielded gold worth about 6s. (Rs. 3). 
At the same time he sent to Government about five pounds of dust 
in which one-sixth of a grain of gold was detected. A further supply 
of gold dust, except that it contained particles of gold of a richer 
quality, yielded nearly the same result. In 1852 Lieutenant Aytoun 
was deputed to make a geological survey and report on the mineral 
resources of the Bombay Karnatak, He reported an exceedingly 
great development of iron pyrites in the gold region, and observed 
that were it not that all the conditions on which the large 
development of the precious metals depends were here found in 
conjunction with the pyrites, it might be imagined that the small 
quantity of gold found in the streamlets was derived from the iron 
pyrites. 1 2 Lieutenant Aytoun seems not to have traced the gold to 
its source though he correctly inferred that the source was among 
the chlorite slate hills to the west. He mentions that he occasionally 
found small pepites of gold of a pear shape, but does not name the 
places where they occurred. In 1854 the Rev. A. B. Clarke, of 


1 The gold portion is compiled chiefly from a report on the auriferous rocks of the 
Dambal hills by Mr. R. B. Foote, F.G.S., in Bombay Government Records, General 
Department, XXII. of 1S74. 

2 According to Mr. Foote except in clay schists near Atti-Katti, in which the 
cubical crystals are found in moderate numbers, the development of iron pyrites is 
small. 
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St. Leonard’s, New Sydney, applied for information on the subject of 
gold, and was furnished with the details of previous workings. In 
1863 he was informed by Government that though small quantities 
of gold had been always obtained from the Dambal hills, it had 
never been found in quantities large enough to repay the regular 
working of the fields by other than the persons resident in the place. 
In 1856 Mr. G. W. Elliot, assistant collector of Belgaum, was 
specially employed in examining the gold-yielding streams of the 
Kappatgudd hills. In 1858, after making inquiries, he forwarded a 
bottle containing a quantity of titaniferous sand and also another 
metal of great specific gravity which had the appearance of platinum. 
The bottle was sent to the Government Chemical Analyser who 
said that the sand consisted of silicious particles mixed with crystals 
of titanate of iron with very minute quantities of gold. There 
was no lead, platinum, or other metal, and the gold was in too small 
a quantity to repay the cost of working. In 1861, Mr. C. LeSonef, 
an Australian gold-digger, who had two years’ experience in Victoria, 
offered to visit the place and make farther search. He examined 
the Kappatgudd hills and wrote to Government suggesting that, 
instead of exploring the hills on the part of Government as he 
at first proposed, he might be allowed to examine them on behalf 
of a joint stock company. This was allowed on the terms usually 
granted by Government to such companies. In 1862, Mr. LeSonef 
informed Government through the Collector of Dharwar that he had 
discovered gold near Sortur which he could work at a profit, and that 
he had marked off a tract of land which he wished to secure for the 
company. In 1865 he asked that a certain block or blocks of waste 
laud lying between Kumta and Hubli might be granted to him for 
the purpose of gold mining, so that the tract might not be intruded 
upon by other gold-mining companies, and stated that for all gold 
obtained he would undertake to pay Government a royalty. In 1866 
he was informed that Government would take his application into 
consideration on his stating precisely the nature of the concessions 
he required and on his showing that his scheme had some chance 
of success. Before this letter was sent Mr. LeSonef disappeared. 
According to Mr. Foote, Mr. LeSonef spent £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) 
of the company’s money and obtained no return except a few small 
nuggets of Australian gold which he sent to Bombay from time to 
time to allay the fears of the shareholders. 1 

In 1874, Mr. R. B. Foote, F.G.S., was sent to survey the hills. 
He gave the following account of this gold-yielding region : All the 
streams said by the people to yield gold rise within the limits of the 
tract occupied by the Sortur series to the west of the Kappatgudd 
range about twelve miles south of Gadag, and the upper course of 
the Sortur stream. The richest tract lies entirely within the 
area occupied by the pseudo-diorite and associated chloritic 
schists. Quartz reefs occur in all the rocks of this tract, but 
those lying within the limits of the Sortur series are the best 
marked, and, with a few exceptions, have the most promising he. 
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their direction being mostly north-west and south-east, or parallel 
to the strike of the bedding. The surface of the chief reefs has 
been much broken by gold-seekers. The quartz reefs occurring 
in the other series are mostly well-marked. With one or two 
exceptions, they run in different directions, many running in the lines 
of the strike of the bedding, and many cutting across the strike in 
various directions. The most remarkable quartz reef in the whole 
gold-bearing tract lies about a quarter of a mile east of the eastern 
boundary of the Sortur series, on the eastern slope of a ridge lying 
north-west by north of Atti-Katti, a small village on the road between 
Dambal and Sortur. This reef, whichruns north-west and south-east, 
lies in the line of bedding of a series of reddish iron-clay schists 
with chloritic bands, both containing numerous cubical crystals of 
pyrites now converted into limonite by pseudo-morphosis. The 
reef is rather less than half a mile in entire length and only in 
a small part of this is it a well-marked vein. Both the southern 
and northern extremities are very irregular in places, thinning to 
a mere thread or a few parallel threads and then swelling into 
bunches to thin out again a few feet further on. The reef does 
not cross the valley of a streamlet to the north, but thins out 
and disappears on the side of the ridge. The quartz is the ordinary 
dirty- white variety, and includes a few little scales of chlorite 
along the lines of jointing together with occasional cubes of pyrites, 
which, like those in the schists, have been pseudo-morphosed into 
limonite. Parts of the quartz are iron-bearing, the impure oxide of 
iron occurring in strings and lumps. A specimen of gold obtained 
here was imbedded in such an iron-bearing string. Though very 
small, it is easily recognised, and shows a great resemblance to 
various pieces of stream-gold obtained by washing. It is of a very 
rich colour. The piece of quartz containing the gold lay among the 
remains, beside the top of the reef at its highest part, where it has 
been much broken by gold-seekers, by whom irregular minino- 
operations have been carried on along the course of the reef. Much of 
the reef has been completely broken, and the hill-side is thickly strewn 
with fragments. There remain three rude sinkings, hardly deep 
enough to deserve the name of pits, and a considerable length of 
shallow trenching along the course of the vein. Besides these, an old 
pit is sunk on the east side of the wall-like part of the reef some little 
distance down the slope, probably with the object of ascertaining the 
continuity in depth of the reef. This seems to have been sunk by 
some one having more advanced ideas than the authors of the 
diggings on the back of the reef ; but nothing certain or satisfactory 
could be ascertained. To the north-west of the reef a number of 
little short veins and bunches of quartz had been attacked in shallow 
trenches, and had their surfaces knocked to pieces by the same 
people, who were either a company of goldsmiths who lived in the 
now deserted village of Galigatti, or more probably by Mr. LeSonef 
who carried on the mining operations between 1S61 and 1866. 

The only positive trace of Mr. LeSonef s workings which Mr. 
Foote came upon or heard of was a pit about fifteen feet deep, 
sunk on the south side of a quartz reef belonging to another series 
lying south of the village of Doni about five miles west of Dambal. 
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The Atti-Katti reef on the road between Dambal and Sortur has 
an average thickness of about five feet. The strike is north-by-west 
and south-by-east, with an easterly dip of 40° to 50°. Much of the 
reef has been broken, but a length of about thirty-five yards like a 
cyclopian wall forms a conspicuous landmark from the east. 

The only other reefs deserving separate mention form a group 
lying about a mile to a mile and a half south of Doni village on the 
north-east flank of the Kappatgudd hill. Unlike the reefs already 
referred to, the reefs in this group consist not of ordinary milk-white 
quartz, but of a distinctly bluish or deep gray diaphanous variety, 
with a varying amount of enclosed scales of white or pale mica. 
According to their courses, these reefs may be assigned to two 
subordinate groups, of which the one lies north-west by south-east, 
the other north-east by east and south-west by west. The members 
of the latter sub-group are much the best defined and form dyke- 
like veins five to six feet wide and 400 to 600 yards long. The 
other set, lying on the east side of the small stream which flows 
from the north-east side of the Kappatgudd hills into the Doni, 
a little east of the village of Doni, have less well-marked veins, but 
are of considerably greater length. 

None of the reefs in the Doni series run in the lines of bedding 
of the chloritic, hornblendic, and micaceous beds which they cross. 
At the same time a large number of bunchy strings of ordinary 
milky-white quartz run iu the lines of both bedding and cleavage, 
though too small to show on any but a very large-scaled map. 
These, as well as the diaphanous quartz reefs, contain remarkably 
little iron oxide, their superficial staining being mainly due to the 
decomposition of included portions on the surrounding rock. 

The remaining quartz reefs, noticed iu the gold-yielding tract on 
the east flank of Kappatgudd, on the west flank of the ridge running 
north and north-west from Kappatgudd, and in the valley to the 
north-west of Doni village, are all of the ordinary variety of quartz 
running more or less in the strike of the bedding and presenting 
no noteworthy peculiarity. As in all schistose rocks of the ordinary 
types, an immense quantity of free quartz occurs throughout their 
mass in the form of lamina;, strings, and bunches of all possible sizes. 
From these strings and bunches rather than from the remains of 
larger veins in reefs, come the innumerable lumps of quartz which 
cover the face of the country. As most of the country is devoid 
of any vegetation except grass, all the larger occurrences of quartz 
are marked objects in the landscape, need but little search, and are 
easily prospected. 

On account of the almost invariable association of gold with the 
different sulphides or iron, lead, and copper in quartz reefs, Mr. Foote, 
besides searching for metallic gold, paid great attention to the signs 
of the presence or the absence of sulphides. In only three reefs did 
he obtain positive evidence of the existence of a sulphide, the 
sulphide of iron, in the form of cubical pyrites. These three were the 
Atti-Katti reef and two parallel reefs to the east of Venktapur, but 
in each case the number of enclosed crystals was very small. It was 
largest in the Atti-Katti reef. Much of the quartz in the different 
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reefs was what Australian miners technically call mouse-eaten, 
that is full of holes formed by the weathering of enclosed mineral 
substances. In the majority of cases the form of the holes showed 
that the enclosed mineral had been chlorite or hornblende. None 
of the hollows were cubical. In one reef in the Doni group 
Mr. Foote noticed some small and rhomboidal hollows probably due 
to the removal of enclosed crystals of calcspar. Free gold is often 
found left behind in such hollows in good gold-yielding reefs in 
Australia and elsewhere ; none was found in the Doni reefs. As 
all the reefs observed lay above the surface they had been specially 
exposed to weather. This might partially account for the absence of 
sulphides in the reefs ; it would not account for the absence of the 
characteristic hollows which sulphides leave behind. In Mr. Foote’s 
opinion the paucity of sulphides showed a proportionate paucity of 
gold. Mr. Foote, while prospecting, broke off several hundred pieces 
of quartz, but not one contained any visible gold ; and the quartz 
found loose at the Atti-Katti reef contained but a mere speck. A 
number of carefully chosen samples were brought from the most 
promising reefs to ascertain whether, as is often the case in Australian 
and Californian reefs, they contained gold in so finely divided a 
state as to be invisible to the naked eye. These were assayed at the 
Calcutta mint and in the laboratory of the geological survey, but 
none of them yielded gold. Mr. Foote noticed that, even if the reefs 
yielded a fair amount of gold, mining would have serious difficulties 
to contend against. No timber or fuel was available except at very 
great distances, and water was very scarce except during the rainy 
season. 

Washing for gold in the sands of the various streams which flow 
through the gold-yielding tract is carried on by a class of men 
called Jalgars. There were said to have formerly been a considerable 
number of Jalgars : but in 1874 when Mr. Foote was in Dharwar he 
could hear of only three, two of whom were at Sortur, and the third 
at Shirhatti in Sangli. He employed the two Sortur washers in the 
Doni, Sortur, Jilgeri, and other streams on the west flank of the 
Kappatgudd hills. Of these streams the Sortur was stated to 
be the richest, and this statement was borne out by the results. 
Next in productiveness came the Doni stream, but the yield was 
much smaller, hardly enough to pay the labour. The Jilgeri 
yielded a still meaner return. In the other streams, including 
the stream at the foot of the Kappateshvar ravine, only a few 
exceedingly minute spangles were obtained, just enough to show 
that gold was not entirely absent. The Jalgars’ mode of working 
is to take up the lower part of the latest flood deposit from the rocky 
or clayey bottom of the stream-bed, not from the deepest part of 
the bed, but from the point at which a strong length of current 
slacks owing to a change in the direction of the stream. Another 
favourite place from which to collect wash-dirt is the small alluvial 
terrace between the low flood and high flood levels. From this they 
gather the rain-washed surface, and in the case of the washing in the 
Sortur and Jilgeri, gained much better results than from washing 
the material obtained in favourable positions from pockets in the 
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beds of either stream. Iu the richest washing at which Mr. Foote 
was present in the Sortur, the wash-dirt chosen was a lime-crust 
which was deposited on the decomposing surface of a band of 
chloritic schist. The proceeds were unfortunately mixed with 
those of another washing which was going on at the same time a 
little further down the stream. The united results were said by the 
Jalgars to be a very good day’s work. The second washing was made 
from stuff collected at the base of the old alluvium bank, which there 
consisted of a bed of coarse shingle-mixed clay and fine iron-yielding 
pisolitic gravel (a product of decomposed iron pyrites), overlaid by 
black clay followed by a second but rather less coarse bed of shingle, 
on which rested the black soil of that part of the valley of the Sortur. 
The yield of this washing was rather less than that of the last. For 
the two washings Mr. Foote had four men at work for three hours 
at a place of their own choice. Two men washed and two dug and 
carried the material to the washing place. The quantity of wash-dirt 
put through the washing-box was about one and a half cubic yards. 
This yielded a trifle over 6| grains of gold, worth about Is. 2d. 
(9£ as.) at the rate of £3 1711s. (Rs. 38f) for the Troy ounce of gold. 
The method of washing was simple and at little expense might be 
made more effective. The wash-dirt is scooped with a stout broad 
short-handled hoe, and carried in a basket or large wooden tray to 
the washing-box which has been fixed at the water’s edge and 
propped with stones to the required slope. The washer sits on a 
large stone in the water close to the side of the box, which is an 
oblong construction made of light planks and open at one end. It 
is three to three and a half feet long, twenty inches wide, and nine 
inches deep, and is strengthened with clamps. A stick of elastic 
wood is jammed against the sides and bottom at the lower and open 
end to form a catch. When this is done the washer begins to ladle 
water on the wash-dirt kneading it with his left hand and throwing 
out all the larger pebbles. The ladle or rather scoop used by the 
Jhlg&rs was made of a gourd of the calabash tree Crescentia cujete, 
with one end cut off. It was held by the middle, an oblong hole 
having been cut into the incurved side, and a couple of small sticks 
tied across diagonally to the corners and fixed with strings passed 
through small holes. The elder man preferred to use a tin-pot with 
cross handle, which had been given him by a former Collector of 
Dharw&r. This washing and kneading went on till a layer of sand 
formed in the box, so thick that the stick at the lower end was no 
longer a sufficient catch and a second stick was jammed in and the 
washing process begun again till the layer of sand had risen almost 
level with the second stick. Both sticks were then removed, the 
washer stirred the layer of sand with a short stout piece of wood, 
and then swept everything into the large wooden tray held below 
the open end by the assistant. The washer then took the tray, 
placed it in the water, and shook and washed it, till nothing 
remained at the bottom but fine sand most of it black. He then 
slightly tilted the tray, and, by judiciously dropping water out of his 
hand on the small layer of sand, drove the lighter particles forward 
nd left the spangles of gold exposed. This small residue was 
arefully gathered by washing it into a half coeoanut shell, and was 
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taken home to be treated with mercury. From the shortness of the 
washing-box and the very rude way of stopping the open end, and 
from the evidently careless style of handling, there was considerable 
waste. Mr. Foote was satisfied that much better results would be 
obtained by using a box more like the Californian Long Tom, 
which is generally twelve feet long, and twenty inches broad 
at the top widening to thirty inches at the open end. In 1874 
the Jalgars plied their trade of gold-washing only after heavy 
rains during one month in the year in which there is little or no 
field work. Each man’s share of the season’s washings ranged from 
10s. to £5 (Rs. 5 -50). They affected not to know of any gold in 
place, and told Mr. Foote that he was wasting time in examining the 
quartz reefs. This opinion was borne out by the statement of the 
headmen of Doniaud Sortur and of many other villagers. The same 
opinion was also held by the mamlatdar of Chikodi in Belgaum and 
by the mamlatdar of Gadag. Captain Xewbold found (1842-1845) 
the banks of the gold-yielding streams crowded with Jalgars. The 
decline of the industry is probably due partly to the fall in the yield, 
and partly to the great rise of wages which had followed the inflow 
of wealth during the American War. 1 

Mr. Foote notices that the Jalgars did not try to get wash-dirt 
from deep pockets in the beds of the streams, the places which were 
generally found most productive in Australian and Californian gold- 
washings. Constant heavy rain prevented Mr. Foote trying the 
most promising spots. He thought that the deep pockets might be 
examined in the dry weather by damming the stream aDd baling out 
the hollows. At the same time very little water would be available 
for washing. It was also probable that the people had already 
examined these places. 

Captain Newbold (1842-1845) estimated the yearly outturn of 
wash gold from the Sortur, Harti, and Doni streams, after an 
average monsoon, at about 200 ounces. Mr. Foote was not able to 
ascertain the average outturn when the place was examined by him ; 
he thought it might safely be set down at less than one-tenth of 
Captain Newbold’s estimate. That so few washers were attracted 
proved that the return was small. In Mr. Foote’s opinion the 
conclusion was that the prospects of success were not enough to 
justify an outlay of capital in large mining works. The stream 
gold was found associated with a hlacb sand consisting mainly of 
magnetic iron in miuute octohedra, and a black residue not affected 
by the magnet. In the sand washed in the Doni, Mr. Foote 
found several minute rounded grains of a gray metal, which on 
examination proved to be metallic silver." A couple of little 
spangles of a pale yellowish silvery hue were electrum, the natural 


Another writer on the Kappatgudd gold tract, Mr. Scholt, formed a very low 
estimate of the yield of alluvial gold. He stated that in his opinion the alluvial 
deposits would never pay to work as they were confined to a few small streams and 
blind watercourses whose bed-rock was almost uncovered and showed a very scanty 
supply of wash-dirt. Twelve days’ work at Sortur yielded Mr. Scholt about a penny - 
XXII of 1874 ^ WOTth 4 *' t0 (RS ’ ' 2 ' 15om ’ ° ov - Rec. General Department 
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amalgam of gold and silver. Besides these, a few minute bronze^ 
coloured grains proved to be a mechanical mixture of metallic 
copper and oxide of tin. Captain Newbold found a small fragment 
of metallic copper, grains of silver, and a few whitish metallic 
spangles which he took to be platinum. In Mr. Foote’s opinion th© 
occurrence of platinum was doubtful. Captain Newbold also found 
gray silver ore in a fragment of quartz, but did not trace the source 
from which the quartz came. In a green very traplike part on the 
pseudo-diorite, about a mile north-west by north of Sortur, Mr. Foote 
found numerous small but very perfect octohedra of magnetic iron 
with numerous little lumps of copper pyrites and some iron pyrites. 
Very white iron pyrites in minute parcels was also widely spread in 
the neighbouring black variety of pseudo-diorite. 

Besides gold manganese is found in considerable quantities. In 
former times when fuel was plentiful in the Kappatgudd hills and 
English iron was dear, much iron ore was smelted at Doni and 
other places in these hills. Iron is still (1883) smelted at Tegur 
on the Poona-Harihar road fifteen miles north of Dharwar, and at 
Gulgi in Kalghatgi. The ore is of a darkish brown and has a specific 
gravity of 3'60. It is found on a hill to the south-west of the village 
of Tegur in small pebbles and in large masses, both on and below 
the surface. The process of smelting is simple. The stone is broken 
into small fragments about a third of an inch cube and smelted in a 
furnace under the strong heat of a pair of bellows. The metal runs 
to the bottom while the impurities escape by a hole in the furnace. 
The crude metal is then removed to a refining furnace where it is 
made red-hot and beaten on an anvil under the blows of hammers 
worked by six or seven men by turn at the same time. When cold 
it is again heated and the process of beating is repeated three or four 
times. The iron is then pure and malleable enough for use. It 
is mostly used for making ploughs, sickles, and other field tools, 
and being soft is much liked by the people. The iron fetches 2d. to 
3d. (I3 - 2 us.) the pound, and the return is sufficient to keep the 
establishment and leave a small profit. No limestone or kanknr is 
mixed with the ore in the smelting furnace which causes considerable 
waste of material and labour. At Gulgi the daily outturn of iron is 
about forty pounds. 

1 The local building stones are, iron-stone, blue basalt, granite, 
slate, sandstone, quartz, and flint-stone. Iron-stone is found chiefly 
at Nigadi, Banadur, Mandihal, and near Dharwar in the Dharwar 
sub-division; at Kalghatgi, Hangal, and Shiggaon in Bankapur; and at 
Haveri and Timapur in Karajgi. It is found three to six feet under 
ground in slauting layers two to six inches thick. It is also found 
on the surface of hills where the layers are four to nine inches 
thick. The stone does not require blasting. The cost of working 
in the quarries is about 6s. (Rs. 3) the hundred cubic feet. When, 
as at Hangal, the stone is found in thin layers of two to four 
inches, the masonry resembles that of burnt bricks and is very 
strong. Except in Navalgund and Ron blue basalt is found in all 


1 From materials supplied by Mr. G. E. Tilak, Acting Executive Engineer, 
n 98- 4 
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parts of the district. It is sometimes very hard and difficult to work. 
The only places with regular quarries of blue basalt soft enough to 
be used for building are Ganjigatti and Devgiri. Including blasting 
the cost at the quarry is about 10s. (Rs. 5) the hundred cubic feet. 
Granite is obtained either in slabs or blocks by blasting ; it is very 
hard to work. At Mulgund and Mundargi in Gadag it is found in 
slabs ten to twelve feet long and three to nine inches thick. Small 
quantities also occur in some fields at Annigeri in Navalgund. The 
cost is about 8s. (Rs.4) the hundred cubic feet. Slate occurs in the 
beds and on the banks of streams, about six feet below the surface. 
The layers are generally sloping and two to six inches thick. The 
chief places where slate occurs are at Mandihal and Alnavar in 
Dharwar, at Haveri and Devgiri in Karajgi, and at Ranebennur. 
The slabs found at Alnavar are of the best quality and are used for 
ornamental work. The cost is about 3 d. (2 as.) the square foot. 
Sandstone can be had in any quantity on the Budangudd hill and is 
used for the coping of drains and other purposes for which good- 
sized stones are wanted. In fields near Shirur and Bassapur in 
Karajgi sandstone is found in limited quantities in boulders. The 
cost is about 10s. (Rs. 5) the hundred cubic feet. Quartz and 
lintstone are found in irregular shapes on hills at Nargund and 
Navalgund ; it is used but is not a good building stone. The cost is 
about 6s. (Rs. 3) the hundred cubic feet. Mr. Kies notices that 
potstone occurs with the talc-schists in the Kappatgudd hills and 
is used by the people in making images and cooking vessels. Here 
also Tipu Sultan dug (1782-1799) pits for gun flints. 

In making and mending roads three kinds of metal are used, 
iron-stone, blue basalt, and granite. The cost is about 6s. (Rs. 3) the 
hundred cubic feet exclusive of carriage. The cost of metal made 
from the hard blue basalt or vajradundi metal is about 10*. (Rs.5) 
the hundred cubic feet. Small loose iron-stones are sometimes 
gathered from the fields on the roadside for metal and cost about 
6s. (Rs. 3) the hundred cubic feet on the road. 

Sand is found in the beds of streams. It often contaius small 
limestone or kankar pebbles which are reduced to powder in grind- 
ing. The cost of carriage in the west is very heavy. The cost of 
each hundred cubic feet inclusive of cleaning and carriage ranges 
from 8s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 4-12). Good coarse clean sand is not found 
in any part of the district. 

Limestone or kankar of a yellowish white is found in black soil 
either in the beds of streams or in fields two to ten feet below 
the surface. It is sometimes easily gathered on the surface of the 
banks of country tracks and small streams. For everv hundred 
cubic feet the cost of gathering varies from 10s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 5-12) 
and for burning and carriage from £2 10s. to £4 (Rs. 2.5-40). The 
lime bears a proportion of two of sand to one of lime. The mortar 
which this limestone yields as a rule is slightly hydraulic and is 
excellent for all kinds of work. The fuel used in burning the lime 
comes from the western forests. Including fifteen miles’ 'carriage it 
costs 1/s. the ton (Rs. 3 the khandi of /84 lbs.). Charcoal costs 2*. 
to 3s. the phara of seventy-five pounds. 
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The people generally use unburnt or kacha bricks. They are 
moulded from mud prepared of red or brown earth or of gray earth 
found in old fort-walls in the black soil plain. Burnt bricks are made 
only at Dharwar, Hubli, Gadag, and other large towns. The usual 
price for bricks measuring 12"x5£"x2i", is 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10) 
the thousand. Table moulded bricks of a smaller size, 9|" x 4^* x 2 
used in public buildings at Dharwar cost £1 4s. (Rs. 12) the 
thousand. Tiles are made of the same kind of earth as bricks and 
also from the clay found in the beds of some of the ponds. They 
cost 12s. to 18s. (Rs. 6-9) the thousand. The size used is 12" X 15" 
by about 4" mean diameter. 

x Alarge portionofthedistrict is almosttreeless. In 1848, Lieutenant 
now Colonel W. C. Anderson, of the Revenue Survey Department, 
complained of the destruction of timber in the western forests of Kod. 
Teak and black wood, which were protected by Government, were 
alone safe ; the supply of matti Terminalia tomentosa, and honi or 
hasdn Pterocarpus marsupium, was rapidly disappearing. Not a tree 
of more than a few inches in diameter was to be found within miles 
of the edge of the forest. To obtain logs about twelve feet long 
one foot wide and three and a half to four inches thick, which were 
then in great demand, the Vadars used to fell a tree a foot or 
thirteen inches in diameter and chip away till it was reduced to the 
required size. Ten or twelve logs were put on one cart drawn by 
two buffaloes, and when taken to Kalghatgi in the north sold for 8s. 
to 9s. (Rs. 4 - 4 5) the load. In the fair season strings of ten to fifty 
carts passed daily out of the forests. 1 2 In 1857, within three miles 
of Dharwar, many parts of the country were thickly covered with 
dense forests, the haunts of tiger, bison, and other wild animals. 
Now the cover is hardly enough for jackals, and some parts are 
under tillage. The black soil sub-divisions in the north and east 
have few trees of any kind and depend upon the western forests for 
building timber and fuel. Efforts are now being made to grow 
large bdbhul plantations, and as the bdbhul grows well in black soil, 
it is hoped that, in a few years, the north and east will produce 
their own fuel. 

On the 31st of March 1883 the area of forest land was 426 square 
miles,of which 1 55 5 miles were reserved and270i miles were protected 
forests. The whole area may be divided into two divisions, the 
moist forest in the western sub-divisions of Dharwar, Kalghatgi, 
Bankapur, and Hangal, covering 200 square miles of which 108 are 
reserved and ninety-two are protected ; and the dry forests in the 
eastern and southern sub-divisions of Gadag, Karajgi, Ranebennur, 
and Kod, covering 224 square miles of which forty-seven are reserv- 
ed and 177 are protected forests. Hubli and Navalgund are bare of 
trees ; they have only two square miles of forest between them. 

The choice and the marking of the Dharwar forest reserves which 
began in 1871 is not yet (1883) completed. For the portions of the 
forest which are settled maps on a scale of four inches to the mile 


1 The sections on forests and trees have been compiled from materials supplied by 

Mr. H. Barrett, District Forest Officer. 2 Bom. Gov. Sel. LX. 191., 
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have been prepared. The boundaries of the reserves have been 
marked by rough stone pillars, or by cairns four and a half feet 
high, tapering from six feet at the base to two feet across the top. 

The moist forests which lie between the Kanara border and the 
eastern plain include a large and valuable forest belt to the south- 
west, some scrub forest on low hills, and plantations near the main 
roads. The extreme north limit touches and is bounded by Kanara 
and Belgaum and the south by Maisur. The moist forests are 
divided into the four circles or divisions of Dharwar, Kalghatgi, 
Bankapur, and Hangal. Within the forest area there are four chief 
varieties of soil, light, red, black, and sandy. Where teak prevails 
the soil is light, loose, and veined with quartz. Some of the rocks 
are ironstone or sandstone, but most are granite. In Dharwar, 
Kalghatgi, and Bankapur the forest lands are hilly and waving, but 
the Hangal reserves are mostly flat. The finest trees are generally 
found in valleys, which in some parts are thickly wooded, while the 
hill-tops are generally thinly covered with trees. Teak prevails 
throughout the whole of the Dharwar, Kalghatgi, and Bankapur 
forests ; towards Hangal it almost disappears. The best teak is 
found in Kalghatgi where in suitable places it grows extremely 
well and promises to reach a considerable size. As a rule the 
forests do not yield large timber except in the form of poles. With 
this exception the reserves are fairly covered with a superior crop 
of trees capable of giving a large yield of building materials and fire- 
wood. Many kinds of bamboo also occur whose strength, lightness, 
and elasticity make them most useful and well suited to the wants 
of the people. Of the four circles or divisions the forests of the 
Dharwar sub-division, with twenty -nine square miles of reserved and 
twenty-one square miles of protected forests, are of great value and 
supply timber and firewood to the town of Dharwar and to the treeless 
black-soil country to the east. The Marmagaon-Bellari railway which 
will pass through the heart of these forests and then run through a 
woodless country to Bell&ri, will depend on the Dharwar forests for a 
large part of its fuel. In this division two good roads run through 
the northern and southern parts of the main belt of forest, joining 
it with the town of Dharwar at distances of ten to fifteen miles. 
The Kalghatgi forest, with fifty -one square miles of reserved and 
twenty-nine square miles of protected forests, is the most important 
in the district. On its western side it is in character very like the 
neighbouring forests of Yellapur and Haliyal in North Kanara, 
and is well stocked with rich trees. A large number of the villages 
included in this belt of forest are entirely deserted, their sites being 
overgrown with trees and dense underwood. In other parts of this 
belt the villages are merely a few huts, in small forest clearings. 
At certain seasons the climate of the whole tract is unhealthy and in 
parts the water supply is scarce and bad. Most parts of these forests 
can be reached by carts, and the main road from Yellapur to 
Dharwar passes through the southern portion of the forest area Of 
two good local fund roads, one runs through the heart of the northern 
half, and the other through the centre of the division. From 
these forests the town of Hubli is mostly supplied with fuel, and from 
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the ease with which timber can be sent to Hubli and Dharwar, this 
forest will be able to supply the Marmagaon-BeMri railway withalarge 
quantity of firewood. In the northern part of this forest belt the 
surface rock is very rich in iron ore, and iron is still smelted in the 
village of Gulgi. The forest divisions of Bankapur and Hangal are 
much alike. The Bankapur forests, with an area of eighteen square 
miles of reserved and nineteen square miles of protected forests, are 
stocked with useful wood, and the vigour and value of the stock will 
increase as the forest lands become fully guarded from fire. They 
are easy to work as they lie along the Kanara frontier. Their 
value is a good deal lessened by mixture with large alienated forests. 
The forests of Hangal include ten square miles of reserved and 
twenty -three square miles of protected forests. They are the fringe 
of the grand Kanara forests, but the growth of the timber is slower 
and much less vigorous as the rainfall is much lighter. The 
Hangal forests will never produce such large timber as is grown 
in Kanara. They have also suffered much from careless cutting 
from which they are now slowly recovering. With time and care, 
the Hangal forests will yield much small wood fit for building native 
houses and for making field tools. They also contain some fine 
sandalwood. As they are crossed by good cart roads they can be 
easily and cheaply worked. The value of these forests is great, 
and will become greater as their produce will always find a ready 
market eastwards in the wide forestless tract of eastern Dharwar, the 
Nizam’s territory, and Bellari. 

The dry forests are included in the sub-division of Gadag, Kod, 
Ranebennur, and Karajgi. These forest lands are upwards of fifty 
miles east and south of the Kanara forests, and are mostly dry 
stony hills. In this part of the district the existing forest or wood- 
bearing area is extremely small. At present the bulk of the reserves 
is in a very poor condition, bare or at best with a covering of scrub and 
thorn. The rewooding of these hills must be slow, but there seems 
no reason to doubt that with care and time the attempt will succeed. 
The forest lands of Gadag, with forty square miles of reserved and 
thirty-three square miles of protected forests, are chiefly in the 
Kapatgudd range which has a total length of about thirty miles. A 
large tract in the centre of the range is alienated, and both on the 
north and south side several alienated villages hold large tracts of hilly 
country. The soil of these hills is almost everywhere scanty. Even 
at the base of the hills it is stony and barren. The north half of the 
chain has no scrub, the hills being covered with fine spear-grass. 
Along the banks of a few streams near Doni are some stunted 
date-palms and a few other trees. At the base and sides of the hills 
from Chik-V uduvati to the Tungbhadra is some stunted scrub; but it 
gradually disappears about the middle. The tops of the hills are bare 
rock. Among the scrub the chief trees and bushes are bandurbi 
Dodonsea viscosa, which covers large tracts and is the most common 
shrub in the range. Next in commonness come the Acacias and 
Cassias : khair Acacia catechu, phuldte babhul Acacia latronum, and 
babhul Acacia arabica. With these a little teak is mixed in the plains 
near Chik-Vuduvati. Teak also occurs in several of the small valleys 
near Kulkera, the vigorous shoots seeming to show that teak was 
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formerly common. According to the people twenty-five to thirty 
years ago the hills were covered with trees. The Cassias are tarvad 
C. auriculata, and bay a C. fistula. The C. fistula is not plentiful; it is 
found chiefly along the banks of a few rivulets. An Albizzia and a 
Bignonia are also fairly common at the base of the hills to the 
south of the range. A few stunted nim trees Melia azadirachta also 
occur. Altogether the vegetation is very poor, and much care and 
many years will be required to rewood these hills. 

The greater part of the Kod forest area, with seven square miles of 
reserved and thirty -four square miles of protected forests, consists of 
two parallel ranges of hills in the south of the sub-division. Between 
the two ranges lies the populous and highly tilled Masur valley. 
The northern or front range is a narrow strip of bare hill, whose 
skirts are tilled to the base. East of the point where the Masur 
road crosses them the hills are extremely bare. To the west of the 
Masur road a little scrub occurs on the slopes and along the base. The 
Maisur frontier which runs along the crest of the southern or rear 
range comes down to the plain about the centre of the line, so 
that only part of the northern face is in British territory. A great 
part of the area of both ranges has been assigned as free-grazing 
land for the neighbouring villages. As grazing ground these hills 
are of great importance to the people during the south-west rains and 
the cold weather months, that is from J une to February. After March 
the yearly fires sweep through the whole area, and there is nothing 
for cattle to eat till the next south-west rains in June. The southern 
range is better wooded than the northern. At both ends is a con- 
siderable area of woody hill country, some of which has been set apart 
as reserved forests. Besides these two hill ranges, in the northern 
half of the sub-division two isolated patches of waste have been taken 
for forest. One of these is the deserted village of Babapur which in 

parts is thickly covered with thorny scrub fit for fuel. The other 
includes portions of three villages and is well covered in parts with 
matti Terminalia tomentosa and other inferior wood. The nature 
and conditions of this forest area are similar to those of the 
Kapatgudd range in Gadag, and it is managed in much the same way. 
Here, as in Gadag, a certain area of valuable wood-bearing land is 
mixed with much waste, mostly wanted for grazing. It is hoped 
that in time the whole will be covered with trees. The forest land 
of Ranebennur includes seventy square miles of protected forests. 
Within the area of forest land are large tracts of unproductive waste 
and three blocks of naked brown hills. The Budpanhalli block to the 
north of Ranebennur consists mainly of low stony hills. Parts of the 
village lands of Budpanhalli and Nukapur are thickly covered with 
low thorn bushes, but much is stony and almost utterly bare. 
The only trees are a few scattered hdbhul Acacia arabica, -palas 
Butea frondosa, and nim Melia azadirachta bushes. The Airani- 
Medleri block, on the east side, is of irregular shape. It stretches from 
Ranebennur nine miles to Kudrihal, long downs bare except for 
scattered brushwood one or two feet high and near Airani a sprinkling 
of small trees. In the village lands of Eklaspur is about a square 
mile of anjan Hardwickia binata forest. This* is the only place in 
the district where the tree occurs. The people say the trees were 
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I not planted and are increasing in number and size. At present 
' the only growth in the lands of Hanshikatti and Chalgeri are a 
few small low bushes called paorki, bandurbi Dodonaea viscosa, and 
revdi. At present much of this reserve is extremely bare, but there 
: is no reason why, as at Badpanhalli, thorny scrub should not grow. 
Tim prospects of this block are better than those of some of the 
stonier tracts, as before the 1876 famine most of the forest land 
was marked into fields and was occasionally under tillage. The third 
or Halgeri block lies in the south-west of the sub-division. It is 
f chiefly a low range of stony hills, with a little waste at the base and 
on the sides. The whole is almost utterly bare ; only at Anhirvalli 
and a few other places are there small patches of babhul and other 
thorn bushes. In the whole forest land of Ranebennur the only 
trees are in and near the village of Eklaspur. 

The best-covered forest lands in Karajgi are in the Katenhalli 
block about eight miles south of Karajgi and in the village of Gutal 
about twelve miles to the east. With these exceptions the Karajgi 
forest lands are extremely bare. The small area to the north of the 
Varda and the detached lands in the centre of the sub-division 
are fairly covered with low brushwood, but the lands of Basapur, 
Ipikop, and Parapur have large areas of bare downs. Nowhere in 
the sub-division are there trees of any size. Much of the land seems 

( closely to resemble the a»/an-growing lands of JGklaspur, but there 
are no anjans in Karajgi. 

In cultivated lands the only trees over which Government have 
reserved their rights are teak, blackwood, and sandalwood. Besides 
teak blackwood and sandalwood, the only reserved trees on waste 
lands suitable for tillage are matti Terminalia tomentosa and honya 
Pterocarpus marsupium. The people of forest villages are allowed 
to cut and remove grass free of charge, and also to take from the 
protected forest land headloads of dry firewood and thorns for field 
fencing. No kumri or coppice-burning prevails in the forest lands, the 
tops and slopes of the hills being too stony and bare for this kind 
of tillage. The chief stores for the sale of wood are at Dharwar, 
Kalghatgi, Bankapur, and Hangal, where timber can be bought at 
auction sales. During the working season which lasts from November 
to June, at branch stores along the line of forests, timber is gathered 
and sold by public auction. Most of these stores are temporary and 
are liable to be changed yearly for more convenient sites. The 
retail stores for the sale of wood at Dharwar and Kalghatgi have been 
abolished and the timber and fuel required for the large towns are 
now supplied from departmental cuttings. Departmental firewood 
cuttings were begun in 1879 on the principle of coppice under 
standards instead of clean cuts as in Belgaum. The practice is to 

I cut away for firewood and other purposes, such growth as, owing 
to injuries from fire and other causes, seems unlikely to improve, 
leaving such sound hard wood trees for standards as are likely to 
- flourish for thirty years. So far the departmental cuttings have been 
a success, and give satisfaction to the people. Under this system 
the Government rate for a stack measuring 4' x 4’ X 6', equal to a 
_ large cartload of firewood drawn by two bullocks is only 2s. (Re. 1), 
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for a beast-load Hd. (1 anna), and for a head-load for a man § d. 
(| anna), for a woman \d .( £ anna), and for a child jd. anno). The 
net proceeds of the yearly departmental firewood cuttings show a 
gradual rise from £301) (Rs. 3090) in 1880-31 to £500 (Rs. 5000) in 
1881-82 and £1238 (Rs. 12,330) in 1SS2-83. 

Before 1881 the right of grazing in forest lands was sold to 
contractors. Under this contract systarn there was no check on the 
number or the kind of animals admitted into the forests, and the 
cattle-owners could not well be held responsible for damage done 
by fires or by branch-lopping. Besides a fee of 0d. to 2s. (Re. ) - 1 ) 
a head of cattle, the contractors used to extort money from the 
cattle-owners and otherwise oppress them. Under the system 
introduced in 1881 the people are allowed to graze their cattle and 
flocks in certain parts of the forest lands by paying a yearly fee of 
3d. (2 ax.) for every head of horned cattle and of §<Z. (4 anna) for 
every sheep and goat. The people greatly prefer the new system, 
and it has also proved a financial success. In 1881-82, under the 
new system, the receipts amounted to £1298 (Rs. 12,980). After 
deducting fifty per cent credited to land revenue the balance 
exceeds what was obtained under the old system. 

The most important minor forest products are honey, charcoal, and 
bamboos. Bamboos are in great request as they have many uses. 
In Dharwar a great trade is done in bamboo baskets and mats 
which are sent to various parts of the country. The timber trade is 
mostly in the hands of wealthy merchants who live in Dharwar and 
Hubli. These men buy the greater part of their wood in Kanara 
and retail it to the people of the plain country. 

The permanent residents near the forest are Muhammadans and 
Lingayats, and the tribes who cut or carry timber or fuel are Bedars, 
G-olars, Lambanis, and Vadars. The people employed iu the forest 
are mostly taken from the resident castes, but in Kalghatgi and 
Bankapur about half of the day labourers are Lambanis. The daily 
pay of forest labourers varies according to the demand. The usual 
rates are 5},/. (34 ax.) for a man, did. (3 ax.) for a woman, and 
3d. (2 ox.) for a boy or girl. 

Till 1871 the Dharwar and Belgaum forests together formed 
the charge of one European forest officer. In 1871 the Dharwar 
forests were separated and a district officer with protective staff 
was appointed. At present (1S33) under the European forest 
officer, who receives a monthly pay of £90 (Rs. 900), is a permanent 
establishment of five foresters and two clerks whose monthly pay 
varies from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-3i>); twenty forest guards on a 
monthly pay varying from 14s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 7-12) ; and two peons 
on a monthly pay of £1 12s. (Rs. ID). Including pay and travelling 
allowances, the whole fixed establishment costs £1731 (Rs. 17,310) 
a year. In addition to the fixed establishment temporary forest 
guards and foresters are employed. During the year ending March 
1383 the establishment, both permanent and temporary, cost £2254 
(Rs. 22,540). Of the permanent staff one forester and seven forest 
guards are for the Dharwar sub-division, two foresters and seven 
forest guards are for Kalghatgi, and one forester and three forest 
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guards each for Bankapur and Hangal. Of the temporary staff 
there are one forester and six forest guards each for Gadng, 
Kanebennur and Karajgi, and Kod. Each sub-division is divided 
into two beats under the head forest guard. The duties of the 
guards are to patrol the forests within an average beat of twenty- 
six square miles, to protect the reserves from damage, and to watch 
the removal of bamboos and firewood from the forests. Each 
forester iu charge of a division visits the forests from time to time 
and sees that the men under him do not shirk their work. 


During the eighteen years ending 1 8S-'l forest receipts have risen 
from £1710 (Rs.' 17,100) 'in 1805-00 to £8291 (Rs. 82,010) in 18X2-83. 
i Except during the 187G and 1877 famine, when the receipts fell 
| to £1707 (Rs. 17,070), this increase has been gradual. On account. 
: of the reorganization of the establishment charges have risen from 
. £701 (Rs. 7040) in 186-5-00 to £4105 (Rs. 41,050) in 1882-80. 
; During the last three years the net revenue has averaged £2.511 1 -1 s . 
j ( Rs. 2.5, 11 7) a year : 

i Diiamvar Forest Revex ve, IS'l-l-ISAJ. 


1 Year. 

Receipts. 

j Charges. 

Surplus 

j Year. 

Receipt's, 

CM a rye*. 

Surplus 


£. 

£. 


I 

1 

1 
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1 
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:;2»>o 

272' » 

1 lb7cJ-74 

5240 

3373 

1307 ; 

Ibb2-b3 

S-91 ' 

419", 
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( The most useful trees and plants are: A/nlr (IC.) hinln (.M.), 
' Tenniualia chebula, yields a yellowish hard and heavy wood used 
for field tools but not valued as it is apt to suffer from the attacks 
,) of white ants. The bark and berries are useful in tanning and 
| in medicine ; they also make excellent black ink and a black dye. 
Attinnadi (K.) or nmhar (51.), Ficus glomerate, yields a wood 
which is often n^ed in the body of carts, into which the iron axle fits. 
The fruit like the common fig is eaten by the poorer classes and 
bv cattle. Banne (K.) a [da (\L), Banhinia racemosa, has a very 
strong and hard heartwood; the bark is used for making rope and its 
gum as a medicine. Brlpnti i (Iv. and M .) JEgle marmelos, is sacred 
to Shiv ; the timber is not u-ed; the inside of the fruit is scooped 
outandmadeintosnnffboxes, Bilenundi (K. ) nnua (M.j.Lagerstramiia 
luacrocarpa, has alight serviceable wood which is used for building 
though it is apt to sufFer from white ants. Bite (K.) si.<n (M.>, 
Dalbergia latifolia, the blackwood, yields a valuable strong tough 
wood which is much used in cabinet-work and for other purposes. 
Burin ( K.) rhurri (II.), Bombax malabaricum, the silk-cotton tree, 
though worthless as timber is used by wood-carvers or Jingars iu 
making scabbards and toys; its cotton is valued for stuffing quilts and 
pillows. Dindal (K.) JhivdaOL), Conocarpus latifolia, has a white and 
very hard wood used in building and for cart-axles and ploughs and 
any tool for which strength is required; it also yields a good gum. 
Bih', mali (51), Gardenia lucida, has close-grained woodgood for making 
E !)$ — 5 
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combs it yields an ill-smelling gum resin which is much used in 
healing wounds and sores. Gandha (K.) chandan (M.), Santalum 
album, furnishes the well-known sandalwood of commerce ; it is used 
for carving incense and perfume and in making sect brow-marks ; 
from the root a valuable oil is prepared. Kera mara (K.) bibva (M.), 
Semecarpus anacardium, the marking-nut tree is useless as timber, 
the oil of the nut is used as a blister and fomenter in rheumatism 
and in making ink. Halasu (K.) phanas (M.), Artocarpus integrifolia, 
the jack-tree, is used in carpentry andfui-niture. llaldiadvi bhende{ K.) 
Erinocarpus nimmonii, has a very soft wood and fibrous bark which 
is twisted into rope. Hunab (K.) kindal (M.), Terminalia paniculata, 
is like 7natti Terminalia tomentosa ; it is used almost as much as 
matti but is not nearly so good or lasting being very liable to 
attacks from insects ; it is generally soaked in water for three or 
four mouths before being used. Hunase (K.) chinch (M.), Tamarindus 
indica, the tamarind, has a very hard aud lasting heartwood, which 
is used for sugar and oil mills and for mallets and rice-pounders. 
Jzale-gida( K.) bdbhul (M.), Acacia arabica, is used forploughs, carts, and 
sugarcane mills and in other work in which great strength isrequired ; 
the bark is useful in tanning. Eakkai (K.) bay a (M.), Cassia fistula, 
is notable for its long pods and beautiful hanging clusters of primrose 
yellow flowers ; the bean is a medicine and an article of commerce. 
Karegida (K.) gehela (M.), Randia dumetorum, is a small shrub with 
close-grained wood used for walking sticks ; the fruit is a fish-poison. 
Karemuttal (K.) tie as (M.), Dalbergia oojeinensis, has very valuable 
hard wood of great strength and toughness used for carts, ploughs, 
and carriage poles. Matti (K.) win (M.), Terminalia tomentosa, yields 
a much valued and generally used hard brown-black timber ; the 
bark is valued in tanning. Mnrgnla (K.) bhirand{ M..),Garciniapurpurea, 
the wild mangosteen, whose fruit by boiling yields the concrete 
oil known as hokam, is used in baking cakes and heals chaps, 
sores, and wounds. Mutt ala (K.) palas (if.), Butea frondosa, yields 
strong fibrous wood which is not used locally for building ; the 
leaves are used by Brahmans and others as plates. Raktahoni (K.) 
asan (M.), Pterocarpus marsupium, yields a good strong reddish 
brown timber suited for furniture and house-building ;"it is also 
much used for ploughs, harrows, and carts. A red kind like resin 
oozes from the tree. Shendhi (M.), Phoenix sylvestris, the wild date- 
palm, yields palm beer and spirit ; from its leaves mats and baskets 
are made. Shivani (K.) shir an (M.), Gmelina arborea, yields a good 
timber used in building and for field purposes ; it stands weather and 
water. Shiris( K.), Albizziaodoratissima,furnishes a very strono- hard 
wood which is used for the rollers and crushers in sugarcane °mills 
and in cart-making ; it is a useful roadside tree growino- fast and 
giving good shade. Tadsal (K.) dh drawn (if.), Grewia tilfaefolia, has I 
a white and pliant wood that would makegood bows, arrows and 
lances ; its only local use is for axe-handles : the small elongated 
red berry is eaten by the people. Tegina (K.) sag (M.), Tectona * 
grandis, teak, yields the well-known very durable timber. J 

The shade trees that thrive best along roadsides are the karat, j , 

Pongamia glabra, sh iris Albizziaodoratissima, nim Melia azadirachta. ’ 
mango Mangifera indica, dpt a Bautin ia racemosa, Millingtonia 
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hortensis, Ficus cordifolia, Ficus nandrook, and others of the fig 
species. On the roads which cross the black-soil and plain country 
to the east of Dharwar, the bdbhul Acacia arabica has been found 
most suitable. Pithecolobium saman or rain-tree, a native of 
Jamaica, only lately introduced into Dharwar, grows so readily, 
wants so little water, and gives such excellent shade, that it is 
certain to become a favourite roadside tree. 

The chief trees found in fields and gardens and grown for their 
fruit are anjura Ficus carica the fig, bale Musa sapientum the 
plantain, begpura Citrus indica the citron, bor Zizyphus jujuba the 
jujube, geru mavu Anacardium occidentale the cashewnut, halasu 
Artocarpus integrifolia the jack, hunuse Tamarindus indicus the 
tamarind; jambu Syzygium jambolanum the jambool, mavu Mangifera 
indica the mango, nimbu Citrus bergamia the lime, pyara 
Psidium pomiferum the guava, rdmphal Annona reticulata the sweet 
sop, sitdphal Anona squamosa the custard-apple, and tengu Cocus 
nucifera the cocoa-palm. These are all grown largely and much 
used. 

The chief fibre-yielding trees and plants are ambada Hibiscus 
cannabinus hemp, ananas Ananassa sativa pine-apple, bambugala 
Bambusa arundinacea bamboo, bale Musa sapientum the plantain, 
bhdt Oryza sativa rice, bhendi Abelmoschus esculentus, jangli rui 
Abroma augustum devil’s cotton, habbu Saccharum officinarum 
sugarcane, kalnar Aloe vulgaris aloe, kanghi Abutilon indicum 
country mallow, tnadi Caryota urens bastard sago-palm, musk 
bhendi Abelmoschus moschatus the musk mallow, ndriel Cocos 
nucifera cocoa-palm, supdri A reca catechu betel-palm, tdmbda 
ambada Hibiscus sabdariifa roselle. 

The hedge plants are adsal Adhatoda vasica, daba-galli Opuntia 
dilleni prickly-pear, dunda-galli Euphorbia antiquorum triangular 
surge, hala-galli Euphorbia tirucalli milk-bush, jzule-gida Acacia 
arabica, kadandla Jatropha curcas physic-nut, kalnar Aloe 
vulgaris aloe, lekkigide Yitex trifolia Indian privet, mada rargi 
Lawsonia alba henna plant, nuggi mam Moringa pterygosperma 
horse-radish tree, pdngara Erythrina indica coral tree, sikckai 
Acacia concinna soapnut, yele-kalli Euphorbia nerrifolia candle- 
cactus. 

The chief water plants some of which have magnificent blossoms 
are of lotuses or kamals the Yymphcea stellata with rose-coloured 
scentless flowers, FTymphoea rubra with large brilliant red flowers, 
Nymphcea pubescens with white flowers, and the water-bean 
Nelumbium speciosum. All of these are common near Dharwar. 

The chief climbing shrubs, plants, and weeds growing on waste 
lands and hills are dhaturi Datura alba the thorn-apple, tottal balli 
and Caparis horrida a thorny shrub with large white flowers. There 
are three kinds of dhaturi plant, kakigida Solanum indicum Indian 
nightshade, Solanum jacquini, and Solanum trilobatum. Other 
plants are the utrani Achyranthes aspera, and the yellow thistle or 
Mexican poppy Argomone mexicana. 

Among the wild climbing plants in the forests and hedges are 
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the tondeballi Ooccinia indica, the Memordica charantia, Cocculus 
cordifolius, and Cissus discolor. Many convolvuluses yield exquisite 
flowers among them the Bryonia collosa, Argyreia malabarica, and 
the Elephant creeper Argyreia speciosa. 

The most useful grasses for fodder, volatile oils, and thatching 
are mad! hullu and geddali gen hullu varieties of Andropogon, 
and chappurigen hullu, heruti hullu, murah/rti hullu, and ublna 
hullu, all considered good fodder and apparently belonging to the 
Graminacese family. Haridli Cynodon dactylon is one of the best 
fodder grasses especially for horses. The Andropogon martini 
has a very strong aromatic and pungent taste, and cattle are 
voraciously fond of it. The ninja ghd* Andropogon citratum or 
lemon grass, th ehulada hern Andropogon muricatum Cuscus grass, 
and the darhhe Cyperus rotundas are fragrant grasses from which 
oil is made. 

Except those which have been introduced into gardens few 
varieties of ferns are found in Dharwar. The only local ferns 
noticed in the forest are the common Pteris, two varieties of maiden 
hair or Adiantum, and Ligodium scandens a climbing fern with 
graceful drooping filigree-like fronds. None of the lovely mosses 
and lichens which adorn the Kanara forests are found in the 
comparatively dry forests of Dharwar. 

The chief exotic trees and plants which have been introduced into 
Dharwar are the rain tree Pithecolobinm saman a native of Jamaica, 
the logwood tree divi-dici Cmsalpinia coriaria which grows in black 
and red soil and the pod of which yields valuable tanning, the 
Australian acacias, the mahogany tree Swietenia mahogani, the 
Casuarina equisetifolia, the American Bastard cedar Guazuma 
tomentosa, the Millingtouia hortensis, and the Eucalyptus obliqua. 
Some Eucalyptus trees planted a few years ago in damp lowlying 
ground are thriving. Two trees eight inches in diameter at the 
base and more than thirty feet high will probably grow to a large 
size. 

Many exotic plants flowers and vegetables are grown in the 
gardens about Dharwar. In the garden attached to the Nawab of 
Savanur’s residence a few apple and pear trees have been planted, 
and the apple trees bear fruit. Strawberries are also grown, and 
with care and rich soil would yield well. The Cape gooseberry 
thrives and bears quantities of fruit from which one of the best 
Indian preserves is made. Pine-apples succeed well and of late 
years have been grown equal in flavour and size to fine English hot- 
house pine-apples. The plants require great care and very rich 
manure. The following ornamental shrubs and plants thrive well : 
Acalyphas, Achimenes, Aralias, Arums, Begonias, Bignonias, 
Caladiums, Coleus, Crotons, Dahlias, Dracaenas, Gardenias, 
Gladiolus, Hoyas, Iris, Ivy, Jasminum, Panax, and Plumbago. 
With care nearly all English flower and vegetable seeds grow well 
in Dharwar. The chief varieties of flowers are the Amaranthus, 
Antirrhinum, Aster, Balsam, Calliopsis, Candy tuft. Cockscomb’ 
Convolvulus, Dianthus or Pink, Geranium, Heliotrope, Hollyhock’ 
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Marigold, Mignonette, Portulaca, Rose, Sweet Pea, Sunflower, and 
Verbena. The chief vegetables are Artichoke, Beetroot, Cabbage, 
Capsicum, Carrots, Cauliflower, Celery, Cress, Cucumber, French 
Beans, Knolkhol, Lettuce, Marrow, Mustard, Onions, Parsley, Peas, 
Radish, Spinnach, Tomato, and Turnip. 

Dharwar is not a cattle-breeding country. No one wanting a 
good pair of bullocks or a good buffalo would buy an animal of the 
Dharwar breed. The local breed is decidedly poor. The demand 
for good cattle is supplied from Sholapur, Pandharpur, Maisur, and 
Bellari. The chief cattle-marts are Dharwar, Hubli, Navalgund, 
Kalghatgi, and Alur in Han gal. The cattle-breeders are Davri 
Gosavis, Dhangars, Gaulis, Airgaulis, and Lambanis. Formerly the 
abundance of cheap grazing encouraged the people to keep a number 
of miserable beasts which could never do a day’s work. The average 
animal has of late somewhat improved in quality and as it now costs 
money to feed cattle none are kept which cannot earn their keep. 

The chief domestic animals are oxen, cows, buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, horses, and asses. Of oxen the 1882-83 returns show a total 
of 258,510 head. These are principally of three kinds : hosldl or 
from the river country that is the banks of the Krishna, mudl ia or 
from the south-east that is from Maisur and Madras, and jodri or 
local. Of these the finest are the large white Maisur bullocks which 
cost £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300) or even more; the holsdl or Krishna 
bullocks cost £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) ; and the local bullocks, which 
are smaller, cost £3 to£6(Rs. 30-60). 1 All three kinds are used for 
ploughing, for riding, and for drawing carts, but the Maisur bullocks 
are said to be best suited for carts. The larger bullocks last about 
sixteen or even twenty years and the smaller about twelve years. 
Of cows the total is returned at 151,379 and of buffaloes at 123,975, of 
which 83,452 were she-buffaloes. The best buffaloes come from the 
black-soil country in Navalgund, Ron, and Gadag on the east and 
north. A cow costs 16s. to £3 (Rs. 8-30) and ashe-buffalo £3 to £6 
(Rs. 30-60). Sheep and goats, returned at 231,125, are kept chiefly 
by the Kurubars or shepherds in flocks of 100 to 1000. They are not 
reared for export but entirely for local use, and the numbers are not 
very large. They are found chiefly in the centre and east of the 
district. They feed on the small grass that grows on the banks of 
the streams and in waste numbers, on tree and shrub leaves, and 
on the leaves of the cotton plant after the cotton crop is picked. The 
price of sheep is said to vary from 2s. to 8s. (Rs.1-4), and of goats 
from 4s. to 8s. (Rs.2-4). Horses are returned at 5478. They are 
generally owned by Brahman village accountants and some of the 
former district revenue officers. Dharwar was once famous for its 
breed of ponies running up to fourteen hands high ; they are not 
now so good as they were. The breed is small under thirteen 
hands, and often ill-shaped and vicious but hardy. The Persian and 


1 During the American War (1S64- 1866) when there was a glut of money extravagant 
prices were paid for cattle at the Hubli market. For a pair of bullocks Rs. 300-400 
was a common price and Rs. 1200 were paid for a bullock which distinguished himself 
by uprooting a large stone buried in the ground which no other beast could move. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXVIII, 104. 
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Abyssinian campaigns took away numbers of the best. The mail cart 
service also knocks up hundreds every year. No pains seem to have 
been taken to improve the breed until some years ago Government 
allotted a few good stallions to accompany the camps of some of the 
English district officers on their yearly tours. Asses are returned at 
6819. Almost every washerman keeps some female and one male 
ass for breeding and for carrying clothes. The male colts are sold 
either to potters whose clay and earthenware they carry, or to some 
classes of Vadars who use them to carry firewood and millstones. 
The Korvas also and some other wandering tribes keep asses to carry 
their little camps. Except in the town of Dharwar there are no 
ducks. Hens are scarce, and since the 1877 famine difficult to buy. 
They vary in price from 6d. to Is. 6d. (4-12 as.). 

1 The district is fairly off for game. Almost every kind of 
game that is found in Southern India occurs in Dharwar. The belt 
of forest from cne to six miles broad, which forms the western 
and part of the southern boundary of the district shelters the larger 
animals. 1 2 3 Between this belt of forest and the eastern plain are 
considerable tracts of scrub as well as isolated scrub-covered hills 
which are all more or less stocked with pig, hares, and the smaller 
deer. In the plain antelopes are still found but not in such 
numbers as formerly. During the eight years ending 1882 the 
total number of wild animals reported as destroyed was thirty of 
which four were tigers, twenty-two leopards and panthers, and two 
were hyasnas and two other animals; the amount spent in rewards was 
£28 (Rs. 280). The number of persons killed was fourteen of whom 
two were by tigers, two by panthers and leopards, and ten by other 
animals. There were also eighty-two head of cattle killed, thirteen 
by tigers, sixty-one by leopards and panthers, and eight by wolves. 

Of large game, the Tiger, hull or hebbuli, Felis tigris, is not so 
common as in former years but still occurs in the Dharwar, Ka lghatgi, 
Hangal, and Bankapur forests, bordering Kanara on the west of 
the district. Tigers more frequently appear in these places during 
the rains than at any other time, as in the great Kanara forests 
herbage springs so slowly that the wild pig, deer, and cattle, which 
form the tiger’s usual food, desert Kanara for the thinner forests of 
west Dharwar. The Panther, kera kalla, Felis pardus, has been 
killed in the Dharwar, Gadag, Hangal, Bankapur, and Kod sub- 
divisions. They also occur in the western forests. The hill fort of 
Nargund, about thirty miles north of Dharwar, is a notorious place 
for panthers, the caverns or hollows in the fort and the dense mass of 
prickly-pear on the hill-slopes offering them excellent hiding places. 
The Leopard cat, hongia, Felis bengalensis,is found in all the western 
forests and is also known to inhabit the Dambal hills, the hills of 


1 Contributed by ilr, K, S. VV ingate, Assistant Superintendent Revenue Survey 

Southern Maritha Country. J 

3 In 1846 the parts of Kod on the North Kdnara border were subject to the ravages 
of wild elephants. They used to enter the district from North Kanara about the 
beginning of October when the rice ear begins to form. In 1845 three or four herds 
of about thirty or forty elephants appeared in Kod. It was said that seven or eight 
elephants in a single night would eat or trample under foot two or three acres of 
standing nee. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 191. 
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Mulgund, and the hills in the south of Kod. It also occasionally 
turns up most unexpectedly near villages in the middle of the plains 
where it generally takes refuge in old temples and is easily disposed 
of. The Hunting Leopard, chita or chircha, Felis jubata, is common 
in the Kod and Gadag hill ranges. Some years ago when the Dharwar 
plains abounded with black antelope, hunting chitds were kept by 
the Nawab of Savanur and the chief of Mudhol. The Indian Black 
Bear, ar or karadi, Ursus labiates, is fast disappearing. They are 
now occasionally met in the Kalghatgi, Bankapur, and Hangal 
forests, and in the hills to the south of Kod. Formerly they nsed 
to inhabit the Dambal hills, but, as their haunts were easy of access, 
the bears have all been shot within the past few years. The Bison, 
advikona, Gavaeus gaurus, may be found in the Hulginkop, 
Sangatikop, and Badnigatti forests, which they frequent in June 
soon after the beginning of the south-west rains, when the young 
grass is a few inches high. Wild cattle, by all accounts the 
descendants of the same breed, are found in wide grassy and scrub- 
covered plains in Savanur. These Savanur cattle greatly resemble 
tame cattle except that their movements are more active and deerlike. 
They are very difficult of approach and the print of the hoof is 
longer and much more sharply cut than the print of tame cattle, 
much resembling the track of the bison, though smaller. The whole 
number of these wild cattle does not exceed forty or fifty head. The 
Striped Hytena, kati yirab, Hytena striata, is not common. They are 
occasionally seen in the west and a few have taken their abode in 
the Xargund hill, and no doubt may be found in the Dambal hills, 
the Budangudd hill, and in Kod. The Indian Wolf, tola, Canis 
pallipes, though now scarce, occurs in Kalghatgi, Kod, Karajgi, 
Ranebennur, the Itigatti forests near Dharwar, and in the Dambal 
hills. Wolves are generally seen in parties of two or three. A few 
years ago a wolf entered the enclosure of the house belonging to 
the German Mission at Dharwar and attacked and mauled a man. 
The Jackal, kwnni nari or kappal nari, Canis aureus, and the Indian 
Fox, chendkinnari or sanna kempu nari, Yulpes bengalensis, are 
common throughout the district. The Wild Dog, kadu licit, or 
chi nidi, Cuon rutilans, is found in the Kanara forests and doubtless 
occasionally passes within Dharwar limits. They go in packs and 
kill large numbers of deer and wild pig. Even the tiger is said to 
fear the wild dog and to leave a part of the forest in which a pack 
of wild dogs have taken up their quarters. They are in appearance 
like a large pariah dog having coarse reddish hair; the tail is bushy 
and almost all black. The Wild Boar, kudu haiuli also called mikka, 
Sus indicus, is found in all the western forests and in the Dharwar, 
Xargund, and Shrimantgad hills. Immense boars are often found 
in the forests which would delight the hog-hunter in anything like a 
riding country. In Bankapur and from Lakshmeshvar and Shirhatti, 
west of the Kappatgudd, the country is perfectly rideable and first- 
rate sport may be got in the cold weather. Hog may also be 
ridden in parts of Kod. 

Of the Deer tribe, the Indian Stag, kadavi, Rusa aristotelis, is 
scarce, occasionally coming across the border from Kanara into the 
Sangtikop and Hulginkop forests of Kalghatgi. The Spotted Deer, 
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sarga, Axis maculates, is found especially during the rains in the 
forests of Kalghatgi, Bankapur, and Hdngal. The Rib faced or 
Barking or Muntjac Deer, advikuri, Cervulus aureus, is very scarce. 
The Black Buck or Antelope, chiggari, Antelope bezoartica, at one 
time found in great numbers from one end to the other of the plains, 
is growing scarce. A solitary herd of eight or nine is now and 
then met in the black soil plains in Nargund and Hubli, a 
larger number are found in Ranebennur, Karajgi, Kod, and Gadag, 
and a few in Hangal, Bankapur, and Kalghatgi. The longest horns 
come from the Dambal hills. The Ravine Deer or Indian Gazelle, 
budri or mudari, Gazella bennettii, is far from common ; a few are 
found in the Dambal hills and in parts of Savanur, Karajgi, and 
Kod. In the Kod and Gadag hills herds of seven and eight have 
been seen, but they are shy and difficult to get at if they once see 
the sportsman. The Four-horned Antelope, kondguri or gondkuri- 
or kdnu kuri, Tetraceros quadricornis, is found in all the forests of 
the sub-divisions bordering on Kanara where they are numerous. A 
few are also found in the Dhumvar hills. The Mouse Deer, pisai, 
Memimna indica, is found in the forests south of Kalghatgi and 
may occasionally be met Id the west of Bankapur and Hangal. It 
is far from common. 

Of small game, the common Wild Cat, hid Imhi, Felis chaus, is 
found everywhere. A larger and spotted variety is also occasionally 
met. The Tree Cat, mnnori or mdntbrkku , Paradoxurus musanga, 
which prowls at night, seems very fond of fruit trees. It is common 
in Dharwar itself, and often takes up its abode in the rools of 
houses. The River Otter, niru nai, Lutra nair, is found in most 
large rivers and streams. It is also occasionally met in some of the 
large ponds throughout the district. The Porcupine, ynli, Hystrix 
leucura, and the Hare, mala, Lepus nigricollis, are very common in 
the hilly and forest parts. The Malabar Squirrel, commonly known 
as the Red Squirrel, kijiusalaU, Sciurus clphinstonei, is found in all 
the forests bordering on Kanara. The common Squirrel, ahdi or 
analu, Sciurus palmarum, is met everywhere. 

Of Game Birds , 1 the common Sand Grouse, Pterocles exustus, is 
common in the redsoil sub-divisions. The Painted Sand Grouse, 
Pterocles faseiatus, is rare. The Peacock, naul, Pavo cristatus, is 
found in all the forests bordering on Kanara and in most large 
gardens in Hangal, Kod, and along the banks of the Tuugbliadra 
and Varda. The Gray Jungle Fowl, hula, kali or add Icoli, Gall us 
sonueratii, and the Red Spur Fowl, Galloperdix spadiceus, are 
found in all the western forests. Two kinds of Partridge or knujqa, 
the Painted hnvjn Francolinus pictus, and the Gray hiuljal-hakki 
Ortygornis ponticerianus, occur in the district, the painted plentifully 
on the water-shed and to the west of it and the gray only to the east. 
Of Pigeons, the Southern Green Pigeon, hastirpa t'icula , Crocopus 
clilorigaster, is found in the western sub-divisions and occasionally 
in the plains. The Malabar or Gray-fronted Green Pio-eon, 
Osmotreron malabarica, is found only in the thick forests on the 


1 Contributed by Lieutenant L. L. Fenton, Assistant Survey Superintendent. 
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I and wells. 

Seven kinds of Quail or burl are found in the district, the Jungle 
Bush Perdicula asiatica, the Rock Bush Perdicula argondah, the 
large Gray Coturnix communis, the Blackbreasted or Rain Coturnix 
coromandelica, the Blackbreasted Bustard Turnix taigoor, the 
Button Turnix ioudera, and the small Button Quail Turnix 
dussumieri. The gray quail is far from common. Quail-shooting is 
very uncertain, in some years it is good, in others bad. 

The Indian Bustard, yerilaihlu, .Eupodotis edwardsi, is found in 
the black-soil tracts and also in Karajgi and Ranebennur, but not 
in large numbers. The Lesser Plorikin, kannavilu, Sypheotides 
jaurita, though scattered throughout the district, is never found 
anywhere in large numbers. The Golden Plover, Charadrius fulvus, 
is only a cold-weather visitor. The Demoiselle Crane, korakanche, 
Anthropoides virgo, also a cold- weather visitor, is found mostly near 
the Tungbhadra. Occasionally a few may also be seen on the 
borders of the large ponds that are scattered over the district. The 
Curlew Numenias lineatus is also found. 

The best Snipe or ullangi. shooting is to be had in the Dharwar, 
Kalghatgi, Bankapur, Hangal, and Kod sub-divisions. The best 
shooting season is the beginning of the cold weather just before the 
rice is cut, when some good sport may generally be had in fields 
below and watered by a pond. The varieties met with are, the 
Pintailed Gallinago sthenura, the Common Gallinago ccelestis, and 
the Painted Rhynchoea bengalensis. The Spotted Rail, Porzana 
maruetta, is often put up in rice fields while beating for snipe. 
The other water birds are the small Godwit, Limosa asgocephala, 
met in some large ponds in Hangal, and the Blackbacked Goose, 
Sarcidiornis melanonotus, which is found in Hangal, Bankapur 
Kalghatgi, and probably in Kod, but it is scarce. 

Of Ducks there are the Ruddy Shieldrake, jachlu vakki, Casarca 
rutila ; the Shoveller, Spatula clypeata ; the Spotted Billed Duck, 
Anas poecilorhyncha, which is very common and breeds in the 
district ; the Whitebodied Goose or Cotton Teal, Nettapus 
coromandelianus, found in all the western sub-divisions ; the 
Whistling Teal, Dendrocygna javanica ; the Gadwall, Chaulelasmus 
streperus, which is scarce ; the Pintail Duck, Dafila acuta, found in 
Kalghatgi and probably in Kod and Hangal ; the common Teal, 
Querquedula crecca ; the Bluewinged Teal, Querquedula circia, which 
is the first to arrive and the last to leave the district ; the Golden 
Eye or Tufted Duck, Fuligula cristata, which is scarce ; and the 
Widgeon, Mareca penelope. The best duck-shooting is in the 
Kalghatgi and Kod sub-divisions where there are many ponds. But 
duck-shooting in Dharwar is poor sport as the ducks are far from 
numerous and as soon as a shot has been fired they either take to 
the middle of the lake or fly to some other piece of water. 

The Cochineal insect, kirionanchi, Coccus cacti, has been 
successfully reared in some parts of the Dharwar tableland on the 
b 98—6 
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common cactus or prickly-pear. In rearing cochineal insects 
branches laden with young insects ought to be put on new cactus 
hedges immediately after the close of the rainy season . In six months 
they will have increased so much that they may begin to be gathered 
and a year more will pass before the whole plants are consumed. 
In the course of the year whenever a leaf is fully loaded, it 
ought to be cut, and the insects scraped from it with a small stick 
and gathered in a basket, and killed by pouring boiling water 
over them. They are then well shaken in the basket to remove the 
hair with which they are covered and dried for two days in the sun 
when they are lit for sale. In 185.1, under some special conditions 
the cochineal insect spread so rapidly as to consume all the cactus 
hedges near Annigeri, Gadag, and some other towns and villages in 
Navalgimd and Gadag. The people not knowing that it was the 
cochineal insect thought their cactus hedges were dying from some 
disease. 1 

Silkworms or reshmehulla, till stopped under Government orders, 
were successfully raised in the Dharwar jail. Details of the 
experiments are given under Agriculture. Bees gather honey from 
the blossoms or flowers of the many kinds of timber trees, but 
as there are very few trees the quantity of honey is small. In 
1881-82 the revenue from honey amounted to £23 (Rs. 230). 

The chief kinds of snakes which in the opinion of the people are 
poisonous are the Cobra, ndgurhdvu, Naja tripudians; kidrihdvu the 
harmless ilhdman or IndiauEat Snake Ptyas mucosus; balioadakhdvu, 
literally the Broken Bangle Snake, probably the Chain Viper or 
necklace snake, Cobra manilla ; chinagihdvu, literally the jumping 
snake, probably the Tree Snake Dipsas trigonata or Dipsas gokool ; 
vvimamdabihdivu, literally fire snake from the burning pain 
produced by its bite, mandat" is probably the same as mmulid the 
Deccan name for the Sand Snake or dutondeEryx johnii; netrarjodchi- 
hdvu, the phiirs ‘1 Echis carinata, the part of the body bitten by it 
oozing out blood or netra after sixteen days followed by death ; 
bilahdvu, literally the Bow Snake, possibly the name is analogous 
to the fabulous hoop snake of Europeans in India; mcincrahdvu, 
probably the same as JIanyar a term applied in the Maratha country 
to numerous harmless snakes but which are commonly believed to 
cause death by a touch of the tongue, or by casting their shadows 
over their victims; and nirahdvu, the chequered Water Snake 
Tripidonatus quincunciatns. 3 During the eight years ending 1882 
the number of snakes killed is returned at ninety-five and the 
number of persons killed from snake-bite at 144. 

The rivers streams and lakes are fairly stocked with fish. 3 In 
Navalgund and Ron the chief source of the fish-supply is in the 
Malprabha, which skirts the north of these sub-divisions. In Dharwar 
fish are taken in some of the large lakes which hold water all the 
year round, and in a few the fish are large and plentiful. In Hubli 


' Kits' Southern MarStha Country, 109. -Mr GW Viil-il C S 
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there are no streams but some of the large lakes are well stocked. 
In Gadag fish are obtained from the Tungbhadra and also from 
some of the large lakes. In Kalghatgi they are found in one or two 
small streams and also in the Devikop, Badgnigatti, Tambur, and 

I other large lakes, which always contain a large supply of fish. 
In Bankapur numerous lakes contain fish, but only in the 
largest which holds water throughout the year are large fish 
found. In Karajgi, the Varda and the Tungbhadra and a few of the 
lakes are well stocked with fish. In Han gal, the Varda and 
numerous lakes contain fish. In Kod and Ranebennur, besides in 
'■■he lakes, there is a large quantity of fish in the Tungbhadra, which 
.ikirts their southern and eastern boundaries. In addition to the 
resh-water fish, the markets in the west and south and in Dambal 
K are well supplied with dried sea-fish from Goa, Kumta, and Bellari. 
'■'jFhe only private right of fishing is in the Bankapur sub-division at 
JP a o nur ; which in 1 882 was declared by the Collector to belong 
JtBxclusively to the hereditary headman Husan Aga. In Karajgi, the 
jJBsheries in some of the lakes and in the Tungbhadra river used to be 
M old by Government auction, but of late this practice has ceased. It 
Ms believed that about 20,000 people are to some extent employed 
Hn catching fish. The chief fishing classes are Musalmans and 
MLmbigers or Kabers, a class of Hindu ferrymen. Besides the 
Blmbigers many castes catch fish in addition to their usual 
■"'mployment. In the larger rivers, the V arda and the Tungbhadra, 
ishing goes on throughout the year, except when the rivers are 
n flood. In the smaller rivers which soon dry fishing is carried on 
mly during the rains. Fishing is also continued all the year round 
n the large lakes that do not run dry, though these are rare in the 
flack-soil sub-divisions of Dharwar, Navalgund, Ron, and Gadag. 
The red-soil tracts with their more certain rainfall are better 
•upplied with fish. Besides by the rod and hook or gana, and by 
letting, fish are caught by damming streams, by stupefying them with 
he juice of the milk-bush or the powdered mungarikai nut, and by 
Dasket-traps called Tennis. The nets used are of two kinds, drag-nets 
“allad tataballi and khadelballi, and casting-nets called bisballi and 
o patti. The bisballi is a small meshed circular net about six feet in 
liameter, having lead weights round the edge and a rope tied to the 
■entre. The rope is fastened to one arm of the fisher, who gathers 
he net in his hand and along his arm as far as his elbow, and with 
■ circular sweep throws it clear of his arm so that it falls in a broad 
ircle on the water, some feet from the fisher. He lets it gradually 
' ’k where it falls and then slowly pulls it towards him by the rope 
ttached to the centre. This causes the lead weights to contract 
he circle, till, on pulling the net ashore, all the lead weights have 
ome close to each other in one heap entirely closing the mouth of 
he net. This net is chiefly used in shallow water from one to four 
set deep and the fish caught are usually small from a few inches to 
foot in length. The topatti is triangular in form with very minute 
leshes. The minimum size of the mesh is so small, yo to T y of 
n inch between the knots, that the tiniest fry cannot escape, 
.'he rod or gana is of two kinds, vant gana, a pole to which a line 
|||aving a hook and bait is hung, and davani gana two poles fixed in the 
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waterat some distance apart with a line of hooks drawn between them. 
Long nets and cast nets are used in the rivers. In the lakes, besides 
nets, night lines are laid down and examined by the fishers every 
morning. In some cases the ponds are drained dry or nearly dry 
and everything that can be caught is taken, thousands of fish, not 
one and a half inch long, being caught in nets or by the hand. 

The chief kinds of fish found in ponds wells and rivers are, the 
ahvi, a large eel-like river fish. The sticky substance on the outside 
of its body is eaten as a tonic. The cindlii machi or blind fish is a 
river fish which is said to grow to 120 pounds weight (3 mans). 
Its flesh is eaten only by Mhars and Mangs as even when fresh 
it is said to he full of maggots. It is so easily caught, as its name 
the blind fish shows, that of late years it has become somewhat 
uncommon. The bam or eel is well known and is said to grow to 
as much as six feet long. The bdrh or param is a fish that grows to 
three or to three and three-quarters feet long. The chdclvi is found 
in rivers. It is two and a quarter feet long and is said to be 
excellent eating, except that a prick from one of its bones pricks 
like a scorpion’s sting. The clok, which is found in ponds wells and 
rivers, is considered delicious eating, but never grows to more than a 
foot or fifteen inches long. The ghagra is a river fish which is said 
to vary from nine to eleven inches in length and to be nearly round. 
The gojal is a tasteless fish which grows about eighteen inches 
long. The gojra varies in length from nine to eleven inches. The 
hargi is much esteemed by epicures. It is found in ponds and 
rivers and grows to eighten inches long and two sers in weight. The 
jhdm, a river fish, is said to grow to forty pounds weight. The 
khavali or khaivli is full of bones, but especially the head is said to 
be good eating. It varies in length from nine inches to three feet. 
The kuch , a rather flavourless fish, varies in length from a foot to 
a foot and a half. The kolas is a small flavourless fish of about 
nine inches long. The kongyai is said to be short and about as 
broad as the palm of the hand. It is believed to be the same as 
the ghagra. The katarna is a small little esteemed fish which 
grows about nine inches long. The mar ah or red mullet is a well 
known palatable fish, which lives in ponds and grows about three 
feet long. The vmchdla is also esteemed by epicures. It is 
found in ponds and rivers and varies in length from about nine 
inches to three feet. The murangi or mrravgi, a small fish found 
in ponds and wells, is about two inches and a half long. It is much 
eaten by the people. The vmrgode munia, a small fish six and three- 
quarters to nine inches long, is found in ponds and wells and 
is not much esteemed. The pliatar chain, a small fish nine inches 
long, is found in rivers and takes it name from hovering about 
stones and rocks. The rdhu is a river fish which is said to 
grow to forty pounds weight. The rnpchal is a small silver-coloured 
fish, nine inches long. The sursal is a small fish nine inches 
long. The zinga or jhinga is a small fish not much esteemed, which 
is found in ponds and wells. It varies in length from nine to 
twelve inches. 
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According to the 1881 census the population of the district was 
882,907 or 194 68 to the square mile. Of these Hindus numbered 
779,875 or 88'33 percent; Musalmans 100,622 or 1P39 per cent ; 
Christians 2356 or 0 - 26 per cent; Parsis 31 ; Jews 18; and Chinese 
5. The percentage of males on the total population was 50'06 
and of females 49 93. The corresponding returns for 1872 were a 
total of 989,671 or 216'84 to the square mile, of whom Hindus 
numbered 873,702 or 88‘28 per cent; Musalmans 114,332 or 11'55 
per cent; Christians 1590 or 016 per cent ; Parsis 13; Jews S3; 
and Others 1. Compared with the 1872 returns the 1881 returns 
show a decrease of 106,764 or 10'78 per cent which is probably due 
to emigration and mortality during the famine of 1876-77. 

Of 882,907 (males 442,035, females 440,872), the total population, 
801,882 (males 404,960, females 396,922) or 90 82 per cent were 
born in the district. Of the 81,025, who were not born in the 
district, 16,577 were born in the Southern Maratha states ; 13,557 
in Belgaum ; 13,310 in the Nizam’s country; 10,879 in Maisur; 
10,616 in Madras; 9227 in Bijapur ; 3191 in Kanara; 1704 in 
the Deccan districts ; 634 in the Konkan districts; 299 in Gujarat; 
270 in Goa, Diu, and Daman; 98 in Bombay; 555 in other parts of 
India; and 108 outside of India. 

The following table gives the number of each religious class 
according to sex at different ages, with, at each stage, the percentage 
on the total population of the same sex and religion : 

Dh ar war Population by Age, 1SSI. 
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Du ah war Population by Age, 1881 — continued. 
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4 

23 52 



40,090 

9*06 

44,911 

10-18 

25 to 29 ... 

4 

20 00 







43,501 

9-S4 

4.1,118 

41,378 

9*78 

30 to 34 ... 

1 

5-00 

1 

9-09 

5 

29-41 

1 

16-66 

41,482 

9'38 

9-38 

35 to 39 ... 

1 

500 

1 

9-09 

9 

11-76 



26,214 

5-93 

22,978 

5-21 

40 to 49 . 

4 

20-00 

1 

9-00 

3 

17-64 



41,888 

9-47 

40,001 

9 07 

50 to 54 ... 

1 

5-00 







18,805 

4-25 

21,779 

4-94 

55 to 59 ... 









1 7639 

1-72 

8432 

1*91 

Above 60 .. 



1 

9-09 





! 13,714 

3‘55 

21,651 

4-yi 
_ / 

Total .. 

20 

li 

17 

6 

442^035 

440,872 


The following table shows the proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried, married, and widowed : 


Dbarwar Marriage Details, 1SS1. 


Unmarried ... 

Married 

Widowed 

HINDUS. 

Under Ten. 

Ten to 
Fourteen 

Fifteen to 
Nineteen. 

Twenty to 
Twenty-nine. 

Thirty and 
Over. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

mates. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

89,06 J 81.496 
18191 10,237 

143 468 

49.946 

7553 

826 

22,768 

26,016 

2,064 

20,192 

11,537 

1044 

2909 

25.366 

2182 

17.968 

51,960 

3895 

4S23 

62,545 

10,265 

6901 

105477 

21,873 

6020 

1 60,149 
72,369 

184,071 

178,346 

27,781 

118,016 

184,313 

87,348 


MUSALMA’NS. 

Unmarried ... 

12,085 

12,146 

7324 

4608 

3227 

623 

3744 

346 

1037 

245 

27,417 

17,968 

122 

469 

437 

1621 

713 

2723 

5371 

8600 

13,706 

7886 

20,349 

21,293 

Widowed 

6 

41 

42 

115 

56 

173 

410 

1244 

2119 

9189 

2833 

10,762 


CHRISTIANS. 

Unmarried .. 

299 

314 

172 

144 

72 

40 

100 

23 

35 

15 

678 

536 

Married 


5 

6 

26 

6 

53 

125 

165 

331 

170 

468 

419 

Widowed 




2 


4 

9 

17 

46 

177 

55 

200 


Of 882,907, the total population, 715,273 (357,537 males, 
357,736 females) or 8T01 per cent spoke Kanarese. Of the 
remaining 167,634 persons, 92,371 or 1046 per cent spoke 
Hindustani; 49,020 or 5’5 5 per cent spoke Marathi; 21,135 or 
2-39 per cent spoke Telugu; 3415 or 0'38 per cent spoke Hindi; 
718 or 0'08 per cent spoke Gujarati ; 231 or 0'02 percent spoke 
Tulu; 186 or 0'02 per cent spoke Marwari ; 156 or OOl percent 
spoke Tamil ; 144 or OOl per cent spoke English ; 130 or 001 per 
cent spoke Portuguese-Konkani or Goanese ; 73 spoke Persian ; 31 
spoke Arabic ; 17 spoke German ; 3 spoke Chinese ; 3 spoke Pashtu 
and one spoke Malayali. 

The chief language of the district is Kanarese ; Dharwar Kanarese 
differs considerably from the Kanarese of Maisur and Bellari. 
The style of writing in Maisur and Bellari is more elegant and 
dignified and many words used in those countries are not understood 
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by the people of Dharwar. Till the year 1836 all official records, 
private correspondence, and traders’ accounts were kept in Marathi 
which had become the principal language of the district during the 
time of the Peshwas (1720-1817). Since 1836, when Government 
ordered all public correspondence to be carried on in Kanarese, 
Marathi has fallen into disuse. Still so universal was the use of 
Marathi that even at present people use Marathi words to express 
numbers both in conversation and correspondence. The lower orders 
of the people, the rural husbandmen and field labourers, speak inferior 
Kanarese and pronounce awkwardly and indistinctly. They cannot 
themselves write or read, and it is difficult for those who write for 
them to put down the exact words they pronounce. Some words 
• used by them have a contrary meaning to the same words used by the 
r* people of Maisur, Bellari, and Kadapa, and a good deal of confusion 
occasionally results. 1 Again the cultivators and other labouring 
■j classes rarely use or know the Kanarese names of the months of 
the year. They know the months by the name of a festival or of a 
tree or crop. Thus they know Fdlgun or February -March by the 
festivals of Holi and Ugddi and Ghaitra or April by the name of 
the davanad a fragrant shrub which grows freely in that month. 
Hindustani is spoken by Musalmans and Rajputs, and Telugu and 
Tamil by a few who have come to the district from Madras. The 
language spoken by Dombars, Kurubars, Advichancharus, and other 
wandering tribes is a mixture of Kanarese, Telugu, Marathi, and 
Hindustani. To an ordinary Kanarese their talk among themselves 
is unintelligible. English is spoken by a few at different sub- 
divisional head-quarters, but even in Dharwar the number who 
know English is small. 

According to Occupation the 1881 census returns divide the 
population into six classes : 

I. — In Government Service, Learned Professions, Literature, and Arts, 14,108 
or 1’59 per cent. 

II. — In House Service 6903 or 0'78 per cent. 

III. — In Trade and Commerce 3704 or 0'41 per cent. 

IV. — In Agriculture ’262,854 or 29’77 per cent. 

V. — In Crafts and Industries 143,420 or 1624 per cent. 

VI. — In Indefinite and Unproductive Occupation, including Children, 451,918 
or 5148 per cent. 

According to the 1881 census, of 206,419 houses, 161,150 were 
occupied and 45,269 were empty. The total gave an average of 
45’51 houses to the square mile, and the 161,150 occupied houses 
an average of 5’47 inmates to each house. During the last twenty 
or thirty years the houses both of the rich and of the poor have 
been greatly improved. In former times the unsettled state of the 
country with the chance that at any moment the house might be 


1 The story is told that a high-caste native of Kadhpa gave his daughter in 
marriage to a resident of Dhdrwhr. The husband sent some presents to his 
mother-in-law by a Dh&rwar peasant. When he reached Kadhpa, in answer to the 
lady’s inquiries after her daughter’s health, the bearer said ‘Pcidudgi idddla ’ meaning 
‘ She is well.’ As the word padu means ruin in Kadapa KAnarese, the mother was in 
great sorrow until her husband came, and, from the letter forwarding the presents, 
found that all was well. 
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destroyed, the fear of attracting the tax-gatherer by a show of 
comfort, and the difficulty of guarding a house with large windows 
and doors against robbers led even the well-to-do to live in houses 
built of the coarsest and meanest materials with no opening in the 
walls except a door purposely kept so small that no man could enter 
without stooping nearly double. The only light and air came 
through this small door and sometimes through small openings in 
the roof. They had no separate cook-room and when meals were 
preparing or water was warming the house became so full of smoke 
that it was impossible to stand. The inmates had either to sit 
down or lie on the floor. Especially in and near the town of 
Dharwar the newer houses have large doors and in many cases 
chimneys, and care is taken to have channels to carry cooking and 
bathing water to some distance from the door. A taste for gardens 
is also springing up. In one important point the Hindu houses 
differ from Musalman houses. The Hindu houses are open and the 
whole inside can be seen at a glance, and unless they wish to avoid 
being seen all the members of the household are visible. A Musalman 
house is built so that from outside no part of the inside of the 
house can be seen. The household furniture includes brass and 
copper cooking and drinking vessels, large baskets for storing grain, 
carpets, beds, lamps, and low wooden stools. Except the rich few keep 
house servants. Husbandmen generally own two or more bullocks 
and he-buffaloes aud one or two cows and she-buffaloes. Cats are 
kept in all houses and dogs in a few. In rare cases one or two 
monkeys, rabbits, pigeons, or parrots are kept in the house as pets. 

According to the 1881 census, thirteen towns had more than 5000 
and four of the thirteen had more than 10,000 people. Excluding 
these thirteen towns, which together numbered 140,942 or 16’G4 
per cent of the population, the 735,965 inhabitants of Dharwitr were 
distributed over 1272 villages, giving an average of one village for 
every 3‘56 square mile, and of 578'58 people to each village. Of 
the 1272 villages 113 had less than 100 people, 190 between 100 
and 200, 493 between 200 and 500, 308 between 500 and 1000, 114 
between 1000 and 2000, thirty between 2000 and 3000, and twenty- 
four between 3000 and 5000. 

Almost all Dharwar villages seem to have been surrounded with 
walls, strengthened at intervals by towers. Most village walls and 
towers are ruined. In some places the wall stones have been used 
to build houses, and fences have been put up instead of the walls. 
Some old villages have stately gates and remains of moated 
forts. The foundations of village and of house walls to a foot or 
two above the ground are built with large stones. The rest of the 
wall is built of sun-dried mud bricks. Up to the last thirty or forty 
years the bricks with which forts village-walls and old houses were 
built were shaped like a triangular prism about a foot or eighteen 
inches long. Since then oblong bricks three or four inches thick, 
fave or six wide, and eighteen long have begun to be used. In the red 
and sandy hill land m the west of the district bordering on the 
Sahyadris, c&Yle&malndd or hill lands, the villages are shaded by large 
tamarinds, turns Melia azadirachta, mangoes, Indian figs pi pals Ficus 
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religiosa, j&mbuls, and a few jack trees. Outside of the villages are 
gardens in which large quantities of cocoa and betel palms, plantains, 
md vegetables are grown. The great black soil plain in the east 
of the district, which is locally known as Belval or the open land, is 
bare except for a few bdbhiil and nim trees. 

The village community varies greatly in different villages. It is 
doubtful if a full staff of officers and servants is found in any single 
village. Some of the small western forest villages have not even a 
leadman called pdtil in Marathi and gauda in Kanarese. In that 
jart of the district a headman’s charge sometimes includes two 
tillages and an accountant’s charge, called kulkarni in Marathi 
jnd shanbhog in Kanarese, includes a group of villages. 

Inan ordinary village in the centre and east of the district the village 
aff includes the pdtil or headman, the kulkarni or accountant, one 
r more shetsandis or village watchmen literally field owners who help 
e village police, and the talwdr literally the swordsman who is the 
Illage messenger. The office of headman is hereditary. He has 
enerally the revenue and police charge of the village, the duties in 
ome cases being divided between a police headman who is responsible 
n all matters connected with crime, and a revenue headman who 
ollects the Government dues. The headmen of some villages are 
aid entirely in cash. As a rule their chief source of profit is an 
llotment of rent-free land. Most of the headmen are Lingayats 
nd a few of them are Brahmans or Musalmans. The village 
accountant, who is called kulkarni (M.) or shanbhog (K.), keeps the 
illage accounts, writes up the landholders’ receipt books, and 
repares returns and village jury findings. The office of village 
ccountant is either hereditary or is held by a non-hereditary 
tipendiary. Almost all village accountants are Brahmans. The 
hetsandis go the rounds and help the police, and the chief business 
f the talwdr is to aid in collecting the revenue and obey the orders 
>f the village headman. The members of the village staff who come 
■nder the head of village servants as opposed to Government village 
ervants are the ayga or Lingayat priest, the grdm-joshi or village 
istrologer, the kdzi or Musalman marriage registrar or in small 
illages the mulla or priest, the kelshi or barber, the bacliga or 
arpenter, the karnmdr or blacksmith, the sonagdr or goldsmith, the 
vmbhdr or potter, the shimpigdr or tailor, the agasa or washerman, 
he dhor or tanner, and the mochigdr or shoemaker. The ayga, who 
also called jangarn, performs all the religious rites and ceremonies 
f the village Lingayats. The grdm-joshi or village astrologer, who 
generally a Brahman, reads the calendar to the villagers, finds out 
cky and unlucky days for ploughing sowing and reaping and 
r marriages, officiates as a priest at the ceremonies of most 
rahmanic Hindus, and draws up horoscopes. The kdzi is seldom 
und except in large villages. He reads the kuran and officiates 
t Musalman marriages and divorces for which he is paid small fees, 
he mulla helps the kdzi and by saying the Musalman blessing over 
em makes sheep and cattle lawful food for those that eat flesh, 
he badiga or carpenter makes and repairs the field tools required 
the villagers, and builds their houses. The Tcammar or blacksmith 
b 98—7 
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does all the village iromvork. The sonagdr or goldsmith examines 
the coins paid to Government and makes ornaments for the 
people. The kurnbhdr or potter makes earthen pots tiles and 
bricks, acts as torch-bearer, and performs certain rites when a 
village is attacked by an epidemic. They are to some extent paid 
in grain but chiefly in cash. Carpenters, barbers, blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, and other village as opposed to Government servants are 
generally paid in grain by the villagers. 

In most villages the population is mixed. It is rare to find a village 
in which all the people belong to one caste. Dhors, Mochigars, 
Madigars, and Holayas as a rule live outside of the village site and 
Lamauis and Vadars generally encamp at some distance from the 
village, even when they are permanently settled. Feasts to 
which the whole village is called are rare or unknown. As a rule 
invitations are confined to members of the family or at most of the 
caste to which the giver of the feast belongs. No limit exists as 
to the quantity of water to be taken by one family from the common 
sources of water-supply, or as to the number of cattle which one 
family may graze on the village grazing ground. 

Under the head of customs come the sixteen Brahmanic snnslcdrs 
or sacraments. 1 Brahmans anxious to have a name for holiness 
keep ten more ceremonies, and those who wish to perform any of the 
great Vedic sacrifices go through a third set of fifteen observances, 
making forty-one in all of which forty take place during their life- 
time and one after their death. Like Brahmans, classes who claim a 
Kshatriya or a Yaishya origin perform most of the sixteen sacraments. 
Some of the sixteen sanskdrs are observed by lower class Hindus 
as Halepaiks and Kunchigars,but all their sacraments are performed 
without repeating Vedic verses. The most important of the 
Lingayat ceremonies are the tying of a stone ling to the right arm 
of a child after birth and the diksha or initiation ceremonv when a 
boy is eight years old. Besides their peculiar customs, which, as 
far as possible are described in the account of each caste, certain 
practices and observances common to almost all upper class Hindus, 
deserve notice. If a cat crosses the path of a man who is starting 
on some business he goes home, waits for a time, and makes a fresh 
start. If A sneezes once when B is beginning some work, B stops 
for a time and then begins afresh ; if A sneezes twice together 
B goes on with his work without stopping. If A sneezes on B\s 
hack B’s hack is slightly pinched. If A sneezes during a meal 
some one of the party calls on him to name his birth-place 
The chirping of lizards is ominous. When a work is beiim be mm 
or a subject is being thought over, the day of the week, the hour 
of the day, and the number of the chirps have all to be taken into 
consideration before deciding whether the lizard’s chirp is a good or 
a bad omen. When a mother bathes a babe she waves a few drops 
of water round its body and says, ‘May you live long.’ If a child 
does not eat his food the mother waves three morsels of food round 
the child’s body and throws them to a cat or dog to eat thus 
passing the evil or ill-luck to the cat or dog. if any one says 


1 The details of the sixteen tanskdr * are given in the account of the Mddhva Brdhmans. 
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‘ How nice the child looks ’ or ‘ How well he walks ’ the mother Chapter III. 

of the child will turn sharp on the person who made the remark Population. 

and say ‘ Look at your left foot, it is soiled with mud/ The Customs 

mother believes that by making the speaker look at mud she turns 

aside the power of his evil eye. A crow crossing from left to 

right is a good omen ; a crow crossing from right to left is a bad 

omen. It is bad to meet one Brahman, but two Brahmans are lucky, 

and so is a low-caste man with a stick. If the hdnga (K.) chunk (M.) 

or blue jay crosses a traveller’s path from left to right the omen is 

bad; if it crosses from right to left the omen is good. If a traveller 

happens to see a blue jay perched on his right he leaves the road 

and makes a circle so as to pass the bird on his left. He will do 

this even though he has to walk an extra mile or two. If a man 

sees the face of a cat the first thing in the morning he is sure to 

meet with danger or to hear bad news. The faces of some 

persons are said to be good and of others bad. People avoid 

beginning the day with the sight of a bad face. If anything 

good or bad happens to a person it is usual to say, ‘ Whose face did 

you see this morning ? ’ People who set weight on these rules are 

careful not to open their eyes as soon as they awake. They call 

out for a wife, a son, or some other relation whose face has already 

proved lucky, and look at them as soon as they open their eyes. 

As it is lucky to see a jackal the first thing in the morning people 
tame a jackal and tie it near their beds so that they may see its 
face as soon as they wake. If a snake, especially the cobra, crosses 
the road, whether from right to left or from left to right, a traveller 
will return to his house. When a person has a headache or other 
pain some women and a few men remove the pain by repeating a 
charm and blowing on the part of the body which pains. Sometimes 
they throw a pinch of ashes on the part that pains. Rheumatic 
and other pains are cured by a person who was born feet first 
rubbing with his feet the part which pains. When a man is diuing 
if the leaf or dish in which his food is laid moves, it is a sign that 
he will have to travel. 

Except a small body of Jains most Dharwar Hindus belong to Religion. 
two main classes, orthodox Brahmanic Hindus who worship 
Brahmanic and local gods, respect Brahmans, and employ Brahmans 
as their priest ; and Lingayats who worship the Brahmanic god Shiv 
in the form of the ling, but do not respect Brahmans, and have 
priests of their own to perform their leading religious and social 
ceremonies. Most low-class Hindus worship local and village 
deities, chiefly Bassappa, Bhadnappa, Dayamava, Durgava the 
goddess of cholera, Hulgeva, Jotiba, and Ivhandoba. The names of 
the most widely worshipped Brahmanic deities are Durga, Ganpati, 

Krishna, Lakshmi, Renuka, Shiv, and Venkataramana. The chief 
Lingayat deities are, Basappa, Lingappa, Mallikarjun, Ningappa, 

Shiv, Subramhanya, Yirabhadra, and Yellamma. Brahmans 
and most Brahmanic Hindus worship house images of gold, silver, 
brass, copper, bellmetal, and stone, but not of iron, zinc, steel, or 
other inferior metal. The Lingayats tie the ling round the neck and 
daily worship it before taking their meals. Lingayat ceremonies are 
conducted by their priests who are called Aijyds or Jangams. All 

■ . J 
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classes treat their priests with great respect and honour them rather 
as temples or houses of their guardian gods. All Hindus and 
Musalmans have their fasts and feasts. Among Hindus Vaishnav 
Brahmans keep fasts and feasts more strictly than the rest. 
Under the Peshwa’s government each caste was compelled to keep 
to their own beliefs and practices. Under the British Government 
castes like the Sonagars or goldsmiths and the Badigas or carpenters 
have begun to adopt the way of worship and the religious rites of 
Brahmans. 

Hindu maths or religious houses. Smart Vaishnav Jain andLingayat, 
are found in all parts of the district. Each house is an independent 
institution and is under the management of a lord or svdini. The 
svamis acknowledge no head but their god and exact from their 
followers the greatest honour and submission. The srdmi’s duties 
are to worship and offer food to the idols, to enquire into and punish 
religious offences by fine or in default of payment by loss of caste ; 
and to confer honorary titles and other rewards on the more learn- 
ed of their disciples or on those who grant endowments in money or 
land. When a svc'tmi dies, the crown of his head is broken with a 
cocoanut and his body is stuffed with salt and powdered mustard. 
He is then buried sitting in some holy and lonely place. A stone 
tomb is built over the grave and is called the svdmi vrinddvan or 
lord’s altar. These tombs are daily washed and food is daily 
offered to the spirit of the deceased sv ami. The person employed to 
do this work is called the ministrant of the tomb, and this office is 
generally held by the sons, brothers, or other heirs of the deceased 
svdmi. To enable him to continue this worship the new lord 
generally grants the ministrants an allowance in money or land. 
People also make yearly gift to such ministrants, and from these 
sources of income the ministrants keep up the worship of the differ- 
ent tombs. The most famous local tomb is of Satyabodh Svdmi 
of Savanur, who died in March 1782. When a svdmi is about to die 
he names a successor. If a lord dies before naming his successor, 
the new lord should be chosen by the votes of the followers. 
This rule is not often observed. Some forward person assumes the 
power and dignity of the deceased lord by bribing tbe servants of the 
religious house or by other fraudulent means. Before being made a 
svdmi, a man is required to renounce all his family connections and 
become an ascetic. After becoming a svdmi he must eat nothino- but 
light food and that only once a day and must wear no costly clothes. 
A svdmi must not remain at any one place except during the rainy 
season. During the rest of the year he must travel through the 
length and breadth of India teaching his followers. So strict are the 
rules of asceticism that after a man becomes a svdmi he may never 
again look on his wife’s face. Every day before meals he is bound 
to give such of his disciples as are present a few drops of holy water. 
Vaishnav svamis must at stated periods brand their disciples with 
two red-hot metal seals bearing Vishnu’s discus and conch-shell. 
The ordinary seals are of copper but gold seals are used to 
followers of rank. The only person whom a svdmi cannot 
instruct or give holy water to or brand is his wife. While a svdmi 
1S worshipping his gods, all persons except the svdmi’s wife are 
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allowed to be present. Should the salmi’ s wife wish to see 
the god, the svdmi must leave the place. Svdmis have always 
about them a large body of servants and dependants to help them 
in worshipping their idols. They keep several elephants, horses, 
and bullocks and carts to carry their baggage. They ride on ele- 
phants or horses or are carried in litters. When a svdmi halts at 
a place his local disciples are bound either to feed him and his 
retinue or to pay for their feed, besides giving sums of money equal 
to one or two months’ income or more. Grants engraved on copper 
and stone show that the ancient Hindu rulers made svdmis large 
endowments of villages, gardens, and lands. When the Muham- 
madans conquered the country, they are said to have resumed as 
many lands and villages as they could lay hands on. When Hindus 
acquired power under the Musalmans, they procured the restoration 
of certain lands and villages as well as fresh grants of other lands, 
gardens, villages, and yearly money payment s. The Peshwasalso made 
small grants to the monasteries. During the wars of the last centui’y 
many Hindu chiefs and powerful officials and proprietors added to the 
endowments. The British Government inquired into the titles by 
which these endowments were held and continued genuine and legal 
grants resuming the rest. In this way the svdmis hold lands, gardens, 
villages, and permanent money grants in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies, the Nizam’s dominions, the territories of the Maharajas 
of Maisur, Travankor, and other princes, chiefs of petty states, land 
proprietors, and others. These grants were given with the object 
that the incomeshouldbeemployed in worshippingthe gods, educating 
priests, expounding religious books, performing religious ceremonies, 
and feeding visitors to the monastery. Svdmis take fees from their 
disciples on occasions of birth, thread-girdings, marriages, caste 
dinners, deaths, and anniversary or mind feasts to deceased ancestors, 
svdmis, and other holy men. On these occasions a Brahman 
servant of the svdmi dines in the house where the ceremonies are 
performed and receives l|d. to £1 10s. (Rs. 7g-15)or sometimes 
more. A piece of cloth is also generally given. As these fees 
are troublesome to collect, the svdmis farm the right to collect 
them in the different divisions under their charge. The chief 
farmer sublets his right of collecting in large towns or groups 
of villages, and the under-farmers collect the fees within their 
charge. All the svdmi’ s followers, when they perform religious 
ceremonies, should invite the under-farmer to their house, feed 
him for one day, and make a present in cloth or in money or 
both. Should the chief farmer happen to be in the village when 
any ceremony is performed, he should also be invited, fed, and 
presented with money or cloth or both. Should any disciple 
neglect or refuse to fee the principal or the under-farmer, he is 
put out of caste and no one in the town or village dare attend, 
help, or associate with him on pain of loss of caste. On 
paying a heavy fine and sipping a few drops of the five cow-gifts 
the excommunication is removed. In any place where there are a 
few followers should there be no farmer or under-farmer, the follower, 
before he performs the ceremony, is bound to set apart a certain 
sum equal to the value of the dinner and present. The sums so set 
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apart are either remitted to the svami or paid to such persons as 
he may depute to receive them. In this way the diSerent xv amis 
draw a very large revenue from their followers. The right of 
managing immovable property, collecting revenues, and other 
money grants and religious fees, as well as of applying the income 
to the worship of the idols, paying and feeding the establishment, 
performing religious ceremonies, and feeding such people of 
their own caste as may attend the monasteries, belongs to the 
svami who sometimes entrusts the work to his son or favourite 
disciple. During the last century much corruption has crept into 
the practice of sv amis or lords regarding the use of endowments 
and other revenues. Instead of applying the income to its proper 
purpose each new svami squanders a large portion of it for the 
benefit of his relations. He allows his wife though he never sees her, 
his sons, brothers, and other relations and friends and their families 
to remain in his camp and to travel with him ; gives them costly 
food and clothes; lends them palanquins and horses at the charge 
of the religious house ; gives them large sums of money as presents; 
buys lands and villages for them to he enjoyed as private pro- 
perty in perpetuity, and helps them in other ways. Sometimes he 
gives villages and lands to his sons or other relations nominally 
to defray the expense of worshipping his tomb after his death, but 
virtually as rent-free grants. In this way the religious institutions 
are impoverished. 

This description refers to the Brahman lords or svcimis who are 
the teachers or gurus of the higher Bnihmanic classes both Sm&rts 
and Vaishnavs. The position of the Lingayat spiritual lords or heads 
of religious houses closely resembles the position of the Smart and 
Vaishnav spiritual lords. The differences in detail are noted below 
under the head of Jangams. 


Minor caste disputes are generally settled according to the opinion 
of the majority of the caste. In some classes all caste disputes and 
in most classes all serious caste disputes are referred for the deci- 
sion of the spiritual teacher, the svami or guru. If a breach of 
caste rules is proved the teacher punishes the offender either by fine 
or by loss of caste. Like the higher Brahmanic and Linmivat 
classes Bedars, Vadars, Kurubars, Holayas, and Mochigar,° bud 
other low castes have each a religious head of their own called a 
guru or spiritual teacher. The teacher is sometimes' a member of 
their own caste who is either chosen to be their teacher because he 
leads a holy and ascetic life or because he belongs to a family of 
hereditary teachers. In other cases the teacher belongs to one of 
the classes of ascetic beggars or gosuvis. Among Brahmanic and 
Lingayat Hindus the penalties of excommunication are severe 
I he excommunicated person and his associates are not allowed to eat’ 
drink, or marry with men of the caste. No one gives them Grp to 
cook or water to drink and if they die their castcmen w ill not burn 
or bury their bodies. It the offender repents, pays a fine, and feeds 

the castemen he is restored to his former position. Among sevetl 

of the lower castes the offender is forgiven if he treats his cJtc to l 
drink of liquor. In some cases before letting him back into caste 
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the guru burns the offender’s tongue with a hot iron or a n ini stick. 
Except among Lingayats caste authority has of late grown weaker. 
Especially among the higher Brahmanic classes members pay less 
attention to caste decisions than they used to pay. 

Among all classes of Hindus priests and skilled artisans are 
declining in condition. On the other hand unskilled labourers prosper. 
Their services are more in demand and their wages are higher 
than in former times. There is little change in the condition of the 
landholders. Lay and even priestly Brahmans send their children 
both to vernacular and to English schools, and among traders 
Lingayats and Komtis have also begun to attach importance to school- 
ing. Horsekeepers, water-bearers, cooks, and other servants are 
forward in teaching their children in the hope of getting into 
Government service. F ew of the professional classes take to new 
pursuits. Brahmans, Lingayats, Komtis, and Marathas are among 
the most rising classes. 

There is no record of any considerable movement of people either 
into or out of the district. 1 The town population has increased 
l 1 by the ordinary inflow from the rural parts and by the natural 
increase in population. It has not to any appreciable extent been 
recruited from a distance. Under the pressure of the 1876 and 1877 
| famine numbers of the poorer classes went to the Kanara forests to 

f '| return when the famine was over. With this exception no consider- 

able movement out of the district can be traced. No local trade or 
industry requires an inflow of outside labour. During the Indian 
millet harvest in December and in the cotton-picking season in Feb- 
ruary and March many labourers come into the district from Bellari, 
from the Nizam’s country, and from Maisur. These stay for a month 
or two and return to their homes as soon as the harvest is over. 
They sometimes bring their families with them and sometimes men 
only come. In the rice-cutting season in October and November 
bodies of labourers move from the east of the district into the west 
1 to cut the rice. The rice harvest lasts a fortnight to a month. 

§J When it is over they return to their homes. Among no local class 

1 does the practice prevail of leaving the district and spending some 

years elsewhere. The only exception is among the small section of 
educated Brahmans, who seek service under Government, in Maisur, 
or in the Nizam’s dominions. fSuch persons go wherever there 
is a chance of finding service and send for their wives and families 
as soon as they are settled. As a rule they return to the district at 
• the end of their service. The bulk of the merchants and traders 
belong to the district. There is no class of traders like the Marwar 
Yanis of the Deccan who come to the district merely to make money, 
and have their homes in other parts of India. Merchandise formerly 
went chiefly to the Nizam’s dominions, Maisur, and Goa. Since the 
opening of the metalled road to Karwar most of the exports of the 
district pass west to the coast at Karwar. The only wandering 
tribes are the Advichanchars or forest-roamers, the Yadars who 

1 The 1881 census shows that 37,579 people bom in Dhdrwar were in that year found 
in different parts of the Bombay Presidency. The details are, Kdnara 17,332, 
I Belgaum 8404, Bijdpur 5016, Poona 439, Sdtdra 413, Thdna 391, Sholdpur 304, 
I Ahuiadnagar 112, Ratndgiri 103, Ndsik 78, Koldba 58, and Khdndesh 29. 
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work in stone, the Lamanis who trade in cattle thieve sell wood, 
and do odd jobs, and a few bands of professional beggars jugglers 
and travelling prostitutes. 

Brahmans include twelve classes with a total strength of 
28,395 or 3'46 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Dharwar Bra ii mass, 1S81. 


CLASS. 

Males. | Females.) 

Total, j 

Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Deshasths 

12,360 

11,665 

24025 

Sarvariyas 

8 

7 

15 

Golaks 

2 

3 

5 I 

SaWUhes 

36 

48 

84 

Kanoj'as 

153 

138 

291 

Shri vaishnavs or 




Kan vs 

685 

63S 

1323 

Ramanujas 

10 

3 

13 

Karhadas 

122 

117 

239 ' 

Tailan^s . 

127 

122 

249 

Konkanasths . 

742 

707 j 

1449 

Tirguls ,. 

1:54 

142 

276 

S hen vis or Saras- 


j 






vats 

223 

203 j 

426 ' 

Total 

14,602 

13,793 

28,395 


Deshasths, numbering about 24,000 or 84'60 per cent of the 
Brahman population, are divided into two classes, Madhvas or 
Vaishnavs and Smart Bhagvats. 

Vaishnavs or Madhva Brahmans are found all over Dharwar in 
towns and large villages and seldom or never in small villages. In 
the twelfth century of the Christian era, the god Hanuman appeared 
in the form of the famous teacher Madhvacharva, Madhvacharva, 
who was also called Shrimadacharya, Purnabodharu, and Sarvadnya- 
charya, established three monasteries, the first atUdapi nearMangalor, 
the second at Madhyatala, and the third at Subrahmanya, all in 
the coast districts of Mangalor. He chose an ascetic of the order of 
sanyusis to be head of each of these three monasteries, and called 
them lords or svamis. The successors of the lords of the Madhyatala 
and Subrahmanya monasteries became the heads of distinct sects. 
Their followers form small bodies and all but a few who live inland are 
found on the Mangalor coast. Sarvadnya divided the settlement at 
Udapiinto eight monasteries and chose a lord for each. Be ordered 
the lord of each of the eight monasteries in turn each for two years to 
conduct the worship of the Udapi Krishna. The names of the eight 
Udapi monasteries are Adhmar, Konur, Krishnapur, Palvar, Pejavar, 
Putagi, Sirur, and Svadi. All these are in the town of Udapi' 
Under the arrangement introduced by Sarvadnya each of the eight 
lords takes his two years’ turn of worshipping the Udapi Krishna, a 
fresh turn coming after the lapse of fourteeen years. The change 
of lords which is called puryuya or change happens once in two years 
when the sun enters Makar or Capricorn in the beginning of January. 
On this occasion a great fair is held at Udapi" and hundreds of 
thousands of people come to make offerings to the god. The outgoing 
lord leaves with sorrow as he may never again perform the worship” 
the incoming lord takes charge with joy because the profits of the 
office are great. The followers of these eight lords have formed eight 
separate sects. Sarvadnya, the founder, superintended the whole of 
the ten Mangalor monasteries. He ordered that the power of the 
abbots of these monasteries should be limited to the country below 
the Sahyadris. He with four favourite disciples travelled over India 
and was acknowledged the JagaJguru or World-teacher of the 
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Vaishnavs. Of the writings of Sarvadnya thirty-seven Sanskrit 
religious works remain. In these books the founder of the sect has 
laid down the rules of conduct which still guide his followers. He 
out-argued all rival teachers, and after eighty years of successful 
headship made over his priestly office to Padmanabhatirth the chief 
of his four disciples, and withdrew to Badrikashram in the Himalayas, 
where he is believed to be still alive. He retreated to Badrikashram 
on the bright ninth of Mdtjh or February in the Shalivahan year 
1119 that is a.d. 1197. Sarvadnya’s followers hold him in great 
honour. Every day before their meals they offer him food and 
hold a yearly feast on the day when he ceased to rule the church. 
Padmanabhatirth, who succeeded Sarvadnya, governed for seven 
years. On his death Narharitirth, the next favourite disciple of 
Sarvadnya, became Padmanabhatirth’s successor and died on the 
dark fourteenth of Kdrtik or November in the Shalivahan year 
1126 that is a.d. 1204. Though Narhari was generally accepted as 
pontiff a few of Padmanabha’s friends established a separate religious 
house in his name. On the death of Narharitirth on the dark seventh 
of Pausha or January in the Shalivahan year 1135 that is a.d. 
1213, Sarvadnya’s third disciple Madhavatirth became pontiff. 
He continued head of the sect till his death on the dark fifteenth of 
Bhddrapacl or August in the Shalivahan year 1152 that is a.d. 1230. 
His successor Akshobhyatirth, the fourth disciple of the great 
Sarvadnya, died on the dark fifth of Margashirsh or December in 
the Shalivahan year 1169 that is a.d. 1247, leaving the chief priestship 
to one Dhondo Raghunath Deshpande of Mangalvedhe near Bijapur. 
The reason why Dhondo Raghunath was made pontiff was that 
Sarvadnya used to teach his disciples in the presence of a bullock 
which carried his books wherever he travelled. Sarvadnya told his 
disciples that the bullock which had heard him read all his books 
would be born again in the family of the Deshpande of Mangalvedhe 
as Dhondo Raghunath, and that, neglecting religion, he would enter 
the Muhammadan army, grow a beard, and be found crossing a river 
on horseback and drinking water from the hands of Musalman 
soldiers. He was to be seized, his head was to be shaved, and he 
was to be made chief priest in succession to the last of Sarvadnya’s 
four disciples. Akshobhyatirth in crossing a river saw a horseman 
drinking water from Musalman soldiers. He remembered his master’s 
prophecy, and finding that the bearded horseman was Dhondo 
Raghunath the Deshpande of Mangalvedhe, seized him, shaved him, 
and appointed him his successor. The family of Dhondo Raghunath 
are still Deshpandes of Mangalvedhe. The friends of the second 
third and fourth pontiffs, Narhari Madhav and Akshobhyatirth, like 
Padmanabhatirth’s friends established separate religious houses in 
their honour and chose separate lords to rule the houses. Afterwards 
a difference of opinion caused a split in Akshobhyatirth’s house. 
At the time of Dhondo’s succession, besides the main sect of 
which he was the head, Madhvacharya’s followers were divided 
into fourteen branch sects, the ten coast sects founded by 
Madhva and the four branch sects founded by the friends of each 
of his four successors. At a later date the fourth of the four 
sects, in honour of Madhva’s successors, divided and so raised the 
b 98—8 
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number of branch sects to fifteen. These bi'anch sects have few 
members ; in many cases the only members are the friends and 
relations of the lord or svdmi. 

When Dhondo Raghunath was chosen pontiff, he took the 
name Jayarayacharya or the Victorious Priest. He was also called 
Tikakrataru that is the First of Commentators because as chief priest 
he became very learned and composed several Sanskrit books and 
wrote commentaries on Sarvadnya’s thirty-seven works. Among 
the Vaishnav pontiffs Raghunath holds the place of honour next to 
Sarvadnya. Daily offerings are made in his name. After ruling for 
twenty-one years he died on the dark fifth of Ashadh or June in the 
Shalivahan year 1191 that is a.d. 1269. He was buried at Malkhed, 
twenty-three miles south-east of Kulburga, and offerings are still 
made at his tomb. No new sect was started in his honour. 
Jayarayacharya was succeeded by Vidyadhiraj or the learned lord. 
In spite of his learning, dissensions arose between Vidyadhiraj and 
some disciples of the late Jayarayacharya, who started a new 
monastery and chose as its head Rajendratirth, whose successor 
VyasrJya rose to great power under the founder of the Anegundi 
or Vijayanagar state (a.d.1330) and gave his name to a new sect. 
Two successors of Vidyadhiraj governed quietly. The third 
Ramachandratirth, who succeeded on the third of Chaitra in the 
Shalivdhan year 1265 that is a.d. 1343 was a man of unusual ability. 
Some of his disciples rebelled against him, founded a new monastery, 
and chose a new head under the title of Vibudhendra or the Lord 
of the Wise. This sect proved very popular and includes about 
one-third of the whole Vaishnav community. They are known as 
Raghavendra Svami’s sect from a very successful pontiff of that 
name who lived about 1 624. Raghavendra died in 1671 and was 
buried at Mantralaya on the banks of the Tungbhadra in Belldri. 
Great respect is still shown to his tomb, which every year is visited 
by thousands of worshippers. Twenty-one pontiffs have ruled since 
Rdmchandratirth, but no new sect has been formed. 

The fifteenth in succession to Ramchandratirthby name Satyabodh- 
tirth became chief priest on the thirteenth of Chaitra or March in 
the Shalivahan year 1666 that is a.d. 1744. During a rule of thirty- 
eight years Satyabodhtirth travelled all over India and was respected 
by all the Hindu princes of the time. He was very learned and 
holy and performed such great austerities that the people were 
afraid to approach him lest lie should discover their hidden sins. 
At the same time he was most generous and popular and is held 
next in order of merit to Jayarayacharya, or third to the great 
Sarvadnya. His name is so much revered that the chief branch of 
the Vaishnav sect, to which more than two-thirds of the Vaishnav 
people belong, is still known as Satyabodh’s sect. In his time the 
religious house called Gttrade math at Savanur.and subsequently after 
his name called Satyabodh Svami’s math, gained great wealth. A 
throne of gold and silver and precious stones about" 1 four feet square 
and six feet high was made and very costly jewels were bought for 
Ram the god of the monastery. Most of this wealth is enjoved by the 
present chief priest Sattyaparayan who is the sixth in succession to 
Sattyabodh. He travels all over India wherever his disciples live. 
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staying only a short time in each place. He passed through the 
Bombay Karnatak about five years ago and is now in Kadapa in 
Madras. 

Thus of the eighteen sects into which the Madhvacharya 
Yaishnav community is divided, sixteen, the members of the main 
sect and the members of the ten Malabar sects started by 
Madhvacharya and the five sects started by Madhvacharya’s four 
immediate successors, though each has a pontiff of its own, agree in 
considering the head of the main or Satvabodh’s sect their supreme 
pontiff. On the other hand the two more modern sects, Rajendra- 
tirth’s which dates from about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and Vibudhendra’s also called Raghavendra/s which started 
about fifty years later, are independent and are generally on 
unfriendly terms with the head of the main sect. 

The names and dates of the thirty-five successors of Madhva- 
chfirya who have been heads of the leading sect since the end of the 
twelfth century are : 

M ADBVACB ART A PONTIFFS, 1187-1883. 


Number. | 

Name. 

Reign 

A.D. 

Death Date. 

Sh&liv&han Shak . 

Tomb. 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

1 

Sarvadnva RHyaru ... 

80 

1197 

1119 

MAgh 

Shud 9 

Badrik&shram. 

2 

Padmanabhtirth 

r 

1204 

1126 

Kartik 

Yad 14 

Anigundi. 

3 

Narharitirth 

9 

1213 

1135 

Paush 

Vad 7 

Do. 

4 


17 

1230 

1152 

Bhadrapad .. 

Vad 30 

Do. 

5 

Akshobhtirth 

17 

1247 

1169 

M&rgashirsh.. 

Vad 5 

Milkhed. 

6 


21 

1269 

1191 

A'shddh 

Vad 5 

Do 

7 


64 

1332 

1254 

Vaishakh .. 

Shud 3 

Vergol. 

8 


7 

1339 

1261 

Chaitra 

Shud 9 

Anjgundi. 

9 


4 

1343 

1265 

Do. 

Vad 3 

Do. 

10 

RAmchandtirthru ... 

33 

1376 

1298 

Yaishdkh ... 

Shud 6 

Vergol. 

11 


68 

1444 

1366 

Kdrtik 

Vad 4 

Do. 

12 


55 

1502 

1424 

M&rgashirsh.. 

Vad 1 

M&lkhed. 

13 


55 

1557 

1479 

Jyesht 

Vad 3 

Anigundi. 

14 

Raghuttamtirthru ... 

38 

1595 

1517 

Paush 

Shud 11 

Kalv&n (near Jamua). 

15 


24 

1619 

1541 

Chaitra 

Shud 2 

Pengnndi. 

1.6 


72 

1631 

1553 

Paush 

Vad 14 

Vekchakarnagar. 

17 


4 

1635 

1557 

K&rtik 

Shud 11 

Pandharpur. 

18 


3 

1638 

1560 

Falgun 

Shud 6 

Sfinglu 

19 


22 

1661 

1583 

Mlr<jashirsh.. 

Shud 10 

Nivrti Sangam. 

20 

Satyaniitharu 

12 

1674 

1596 

Do. 

Shud 11 

Pin&kin River (near 
Y'ircho'a). 

21 

Safcya Abhinavtirthru. 

33 

1706 

1028 

Jyesht 

Shud 14 

Nanchargundi. 

22 

Satya Purnaru 

20 

1726 

1648 

Do 

Vad 2 

Kolarpur. 

23 


13 

1719 

1H61 

Chaitra 

Y ad 11 

Ami. 

24 


5 

1744 

1666 

Do. 

Shud 13 

Manomadhan. 

25 


38 

1782 

1704 

Falgun 

Y’ad 1 

Savanur. 

26 


12 

1794 

1716 

Jyesht 

Shud 2 

Mahfche. 

27 


3 

1797 

1719 

Shravan 

Shud 7 

Santibidner. 

28 


34 

18*1 

1753 

Do. 

Vad 13 

Holehonur. 

29 

Satya Sankalparu 

10 

1841 

1763 

A'shddh 

Shud 15 

Maimr. 

30 


1 

1842 

1764 

Falgun 



31 


21 

186* 

1785 

A'shvin 

Shud 7 

Santibidnur 

32 


9 

1872 

1793 

Paush 

Y ad 6 

Atkur. 

33 


7 mos. 

1872 

1794 

Bhadrapad ... 

Shad 12 

Do. 

34 

Satya Par^kramaru ... 

7 

1879 

1801 

A'shvin 

Shud * 


38 

Satya Viraru 


Li 

jVingr 

n A.D. 1S83. 




M&dhva Brahmans hold a high position in Dharwar where many 
of them have been settled for hundreds of years. They hold 
offices under Government, trade, enter the priesthood, and own land. 
They do not till with their own hands. Their home speech is 
Kanarese somewhat tinged by Marathi and slightly different from 
the Kanarese spoken in Maisur and Bellari. In some families Marfithi 
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is as much a home tongue as Kanarese. The names in common use 
among men are Bliim, Krishna, Ram, and Ranga ; and among women 
Arli, Kopri, Daks'iimi, and Yainna. Men are generally called after 
the names of gods, and women after the names of goddesses or of 
rivers. It a woman loses several children or if a family is unlucky, 
apparently with the object of making the evil spirit who is bringing 
them bad luck think that the child is held in small esteem and so 
is not worth sickening, they call the next child by some abusive 
name, Gundu or Kalin that is stone, Mannu that is dust, or Tippi 
that is dung-hill. The words whnnjit teacher, a n na senior, up) pa father, 
and nhja king are added to men’s names in token of respect ; and 
to women’s names are added ukkn mother, civa sister, ammu mother, 
and biii lady. The Marathi terms of respect hdha father, duda 
elder brother, ndiui a corruption of Xardyan, and tiitya father are 
not in use. They have uo regular surnames, though some families 
are marked by a distinctive place name or character r.amo. Once 
a year the outer face of the walls is whitewashed and marked 
with red stripes. The ground-floor, the cook-room, and the place 
where the sweet basil or tulxi is planted are daily cowdunged and 
kept carefully clean. Among the rich the housework is done by 
servants, and among the poor by tho women of the house. They 
keep bullocks, cows, buffaloes, and horses. 


Their gods are Krishna of Udapi in Mangalor, Narsinh of 
Almhala in Madras and of Kopra in the Nizam’s country, 
Rangnath of Shrining or Seringapatam in Maisur, Yenkatraman 
of Iirupati ia North Arkot, and Yithoba of Pandharpnr in Sholapur. 

All the eighteen divisions of Madhva Brahmans eat together and 
such of the members of the three leading sects, the Satyabodlis 
the Rajendratirths and the Ragluivcndras, who live between the 
Eastern and \\ esteru Ghats or hill ranges intermarry. Persons 
belonging to the same fjutra or family-stock cannot intermarry. 


As a class Madlmv Brahmans both men and women are handsome, 
strong, and well-made. The skin varies from fair in the west to 
dark in the east. A Brahman of the Madhva sect can be recognized 
by the .•'hriiundra or the wealth goddess’ stamp and other sect-marks 
on his forehead, temples, and arms ; a married woman by the long 
red mark on her brow; and a widow by a single tshrnnndra or 
wealth-goddess’ stamp and an upright charcoal brow-mark. These 
marks are duller in colour than those worn bv Sava.-lie, Shenvi, and 
other \ aishnav Brahmans, but the difference is not enough to be 
easily noticed by a stranger. 

’Jliey live in one storeyed-houses of the better class with walls 
genet alh of sun-burnt bricks and roofs tiled in the west and flat in 
tiny east. Madhva priests are famous eaters though they generally 
take only one meal a day. The laymen are moderate eaters amf take two 
meaK. U nlike their brethren in Maisur, Kanara, and Belldri, whose 
ski 1 is proverbial, the Dharwar Madhvas are poor cooks. Their 
daily food includes boiled rice, vegetables of different sorts except 
ouioiiv and garlic, ■"'"/•//or split pulse, tamarind, salt, ground coriander, 
mustard seeds, and other condiments boiled together in different 
"a\s and seasoned, also civ it nix of coriander or sesamum seeds and 
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chillies, milk, boiled butter, curds, buttermilk, and sometimes millet, 
wheat, or rice bread. Resides these articles their holiday food 
includes kltir made of rice boded with milk and sugar; krs/utrlihiit 
made of rice boiled with water, clarified butter, almonds, raisins, 
cloves, cardamoms, and saffion ; chitraiuia made of tamarind juice, 
sweet oil, salt, se.-amnm powder, and cocoa scrapings; rihu/il'hiit 
made of rice, water, biiujals, claritied barter, cloves, cardamoms, 
and condiments ; Itii'ji made of rice boded with pulse, clarified 
butter, cloves, cinnamon, cardamoms, and pieces of dry ginger ; and 
butt i or ihi'lhiaimn made of rice boiled with butter, curds, salt, 
pieces of raw ginger, and knrbccu or ISiiraja kiemja leaves. On 
fast davs, wlicn the regular food is forbidden, hunger imiv be 
relieved by ph'inil properly p/m/dr that is jihuhih'ir or fruit-eating. 
This fast-day fruit diet in practice includes the usual articles of food, 
except rice boiled in water called anna and pulse boiled in water 
called tuvi. These fruit or fast-day meals are of two kinds, light 
and heavy. The liyht fast-day meal is eateu by strict men and by 
widows. It includes fruit aud rice or mdlet flour parched and blown 
out. The parched Hour is mixed either with milk aud sugar, with 
curds salt aud powdered chillies, or with tamarind juice and salt 
seasoned with chillies, mustard, assafoetida, and a few karhrvu Ruraja 
kcenija leaves boiled in claritied butter or sweet oil. The parched 
flour is also mixed with suyar and clarified butter, or with salt, 
powdered chillies, and claritied butter. Sometimes instead of parched 
flour a preparation of beaten rice known as avalakki is used. To 
make this dish of beaten rice, unhusked rice is boiled in water, fried 
in an earthen pan, and pounded. The husks are taken off and the 
rice is beaten into thin plates. Sometimes the nvitnkki is fried in 
clarified butter and mixed with sugar or salt, powdered chillies, 
pieces of cocoa-kernel, and fried gram. Aorfakki is again sometimes 
fried in claritied butter and mixed with sugar and almonds and 
raisins. When the ornhikki is mixed, it is pressed in the hollow 
palms into balls about two inches in diameter. One or two of these 
balls form a light meal. A heavy fast-day meal includes wheat 
or gram cakes made either by baking or frying in clarified butler. 
Coarsely ground wheat is boiled either in water, suyar, and 
clarified butter, or in curd-, clarified butter, salt, chillies, mustard 
seeds, assafretida, aud a few leaves of kurbtvn or Ruraja kumija. 
Men who are not careful to keep caste rules eat on fast days rice 
boiled in water, with clarified butter, mustard seeds, chillies, and salt. 
This is called akkinmili. 

Madhva Rrahmans drink no intoxicating liquor. On festive 
occasions they drink water in which the fragrant crass called ruin 
Andropogrm muricatum has been steeped, and sometimes, to improve 
its flavour and give it a yellowish tint, one-tenth of a grain of musk 
or pachkn rpnr, and sometimes camphor and saffron are dropped in to the 
water. They use eight sweet drinks : (1) Suyar and wafer flavoured 
with saffron, cardamom-powder, and sometimes lemon-juice; (2) 
Wood-apple kernel mixed with water, sweetened with suyar and 
flavoured with saffron and cardamom -powder ; (") The scrapinys 
of raw mangoes mixed with water, strained, sweetened with sugar, 
and flavoured with cardamom and pepper; (1) The fleshy pan of 
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a baked mango mixed with water, strained, sugared, and the whole 
flavoured with cardamom and pepper; (5) Milk boiled with sugar 
and flavoured with saffron and cardamom ; (6) Cocoanut-water with 
sugar and lemon-juice ; (7) Water mixed with pepper and coarse 
sugar; (S) Sugarcane juice with or without lemon, raw ginger, and 
cardamom. Two sour drinks are used ; Buttermilk mixed with 
salt and powdered ginger and flavoured with carbevu leaves, and 
dry wild mango stem or kokam rind, steeped, strained, and seasoned 
with salt and cocoa-kernel scrapings. 

At all feasts, whether festive or funeral, the main dishes are the 
same; certain special cakes are added accordingto the character of the 
feast. A marriage cake at a funeral feast would not come much 
amiss ; but to offer funeral cakes at a wedding would be very unlucky. 
In serving the food great attention is paid to the following points. 
On festive occasions salt is served first and clarified butter is served 
last. On funeral occasions clarified butter is served first and no 
salt is served. If any one asks for salt it is served after the meal 
is over and very unwillingly. The pulse uddu Phaseolus radiatus 
stands for flesh. A festive dinner may or may not have uddu, a 
funeral feast must. A festive uddu cake is called ambodi, a funeral 
uddu cake is called vadi. As soon as food is prepared it is offered 
to Vishnu. Then portions are offered to Lakshmi the wife and to 
Hanuman the servant of Vishnu, and to other lower deities, and lastly 
to all the departed chief priests in the order of their standing. The 
offering of food to dead or living chief priests is termed hastodak, 
literally hand-water, because the original offering was not food but 
the pouring of water in the name of the priest and making a small 
money present. After offering the food the family priest three times 
pours a few drops of holy water into the right palm of every member 
of the family. 1 All sip the water. The men mark their brows, 
bodies, and arms with their sect-marks, and begin to eat. At all 
dinner parties the priests begin and allow the laity to follow. If a 
layman begins to eat first the priests at once leave the house. No 
pious Madhva priest will take food offered to Vishnu by any other 
person even when the offerer is a priest. Careless priests, children, 
women, and laymen take food after it has been offered to Vishnu 
by any priest. Among the Madhva priesthood the right of offering 
food to Vishnu is a common subject of dispute. All Madhva 
Brahmans take food offered by the high priest but by no one else. 
Madhva Brahmans clean their cooking and other vessels every time 
before they begin to cook, and change their dress before every meal. 
Madhvas eat off leaves either stitched together if they are small, or 
single plantain leaves or parts of plantain leaf. When a plantain 
leaf or a piece of plantain leaf is used on ordinary and on festive 
occasions care is taken to turn the point of the leaf towards the left 
or the front side of the eater. On memorial or death feasts, the 
point of the leaf or its direction is turned towards the right side 
of the two Brahmans who are fed first and who represent the dead 


l The holy water is made by placing a shdliyrdm stone on a chakra stone in a 
plate and pouring water upon it from a conch- shell. 
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parent. As soon as these two Brdhmans finish their meal, the wife 
or other near relative of the person giving the memorial feast removes 
their leaf dishes and cowdungs the spot. Except children no 
Brahman takes more than one meal between sunrise and sunset ; 
they take a second meal between sunset and sunrise. A widow 
takes a meal during the day and a light or fast-day meal at night. 
On the tenth and twelfth of the bright and dark halves of every 
Hindu month or new-moon days, on saints’ days, and on the days 
on which the sun enters the signs of Capricornus (12th Janu- 
ary) and Cancer (2 1st June) Brahman men eat a day’s meal and a 
light meal at night. Brahmans of the Madhva or Yaishnav sect 
hold that great merit springs from feeding Brahmans especially 
if the food is given at night. Madhva Brahmans chew betel after 
meals, smoke tobacco, and many take snuff. Both men and women 
dress neatly and with taste. All, especially the priests, delight in 
gay colours. A baby, whether a boy or a girl, wears a cap called 
kulai and a frock of bodicecloth. Two doubled square pieces of cloth 
are sewn together only on two sides, and to the lower ends of the 
unsewn sides two tapes are fastened. When the two pieces are 
opened they form a hollow into which the baby’s head is put and the 
tapes are tied together under its chin. The cap and frock are called 
the huthu angi topgi or the birth cap and frock. They are kept for 
years and are put for a few minutes on the children and grand- 
children of the original baby. Other caps and frocks are made 
ready for daily use. When the baby grows two or three years old 
round caps and jackets of ordinary doubled cloth are sewn for the 
use of boys, and small gowns from the waist down and 
bodices for the use of girls. When a boy is seven or eight years 
old, he is made to wear a regular loincloth like a man, a jacket, 
and a headkerchief a turban or a turban-shaped hat. Girls of seren 
or eight wear small robes and bodices until they marry. A girl 
wears the skirt like a petticoat without passing the end back 
between the feet. A man girds the shorter end of a loincloth 
round his waist, and fixes it by turning about an inch of 
the cloth upside down on his left side. He passes the shorter 
end between his legs, folds it forwards and backwards in plaits 
about three inches broad so that the border of the cloth may be 
visible, and tucks the fold behind. The longer end of the cloth in 
front is also folded vertically in the same manner. About 
three horizontal feet from the front end the cloth is folded 
forwards and backwards in plaits about a foot broad. The vertically 
folded part is joined to the horizontally folded part, and the whole 
is tucked in the middle near the navel. If the cloth is too long 
and broad the middle part of the lower end is drawn up and tucked 
to the left of the navel. The dress is completed by a shouldercloth. 
When a man worships the gods or takes his meals he keeps a 
napkin by him to wipe his hands and face. After meals he wears 
a jacket, a headscarf or rumdl, and a shouldercloth. He sometimes 
wraps a waistcloth round his waist, wears shoes, and holds a 
handkerchief in his hand. A married woman girds her waist 
with the plain end of her siri or robe which is of any colour, and 
! fastens it by firmly 7 knotting the upper corner of the cloth to a 
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part of the upper border of the robe about three feet from the end. 
She folds the middle of the robe forwards and backwards in plaits 
about three inches broad, joins the plaits to the part which is 
fastened to the waist, turns about an inch upside down near the 
navel, and fastens the whole fold to the body. She passes the 
ornamental end of the robe from the back of the waist under the 
right arm, drawing it across the chest and over the left shoulder and 
the head, allowing it to hang loose on the right shoulder down to 
the elbow. She then passes the lower end of the skirt between 
her legs and tucks it in behind. Under the robe she wears a bodice 
which covers the upper half of her back, the sleeves cover the arms 
to within two or three inches of the elbow, and the front ends are 
tied under the bosom. The bodice is sewn in such a way that its 
ornamental border shows on the back, the arms, and the lower parts 
of the breasts. Widows wear a white or red robe and no bodice. 

The men shave the head except the top-knot ; they also shave 
their cheeks, chin, and armpits. All allow the moustache to grow. 
If the moustache is very long it may be cut, but so long as either 
of a man’s parents is alive he may not shave the upper lip. Laymen 
usually wear the moustache heavy, and priests trim it narrow and 
light. A few men wear whiskers. Until the shaving ceremony is 
performed a boy’s hair can be cut only with scissors. Men sometimes 
deck the top-knot with flowers, and occasionally but not often make 
a vow to let all their hair grow. Unmarried girls and married 
women braid their hair and tie it into knots either on the right or 
left side of the head and deck it with flowers. If a husband, son, 
or other near of kin suffers from severe sickness or grave calamity, 
a woman sometimes vows that if the sickness or the trouble 
ceases she will shave her head in honour of the god Venkatraman 
of Tirupati . 1 After the head is once shaved the hair is allowed to 
grow again. Women sometimes add to their hair by mixing false 
hair with it. As soon as the husband dies the widow’s head is 
shaved. Except that it is better and richer, the holiday dress does 
not differ from the every-day dress. A few English-knowing men 
have lately taken to wear sleeveless waistcoats with metal buttons, 
buttoned great coats, trousers, neckties, stockings, and boots. 
Most families have a good stock of clothes both for every-day and 
for special wear. The dress of a Madhva ascetic differs greatly 
from that of other Madhvas. All the hair on his head and face is 


1 When the person for whom such a vow has been made gets well, the woman goes 
to Tirupati to fulfil her vow. At Tirupati she bathes in the sacred pond called 
pu^hknrni, goes to the spot where barbers sit, has her head shaved, returns to the 
pond, again bathes, and putting on new clothes decks her head with flowers, and 
joining the palms of her hands together walks thrice round the temple of the god 
Venkataraman, throws herself at the gate of the temple, enters it, walks towards 
the shrine where the god is seated, falls prostrate before him, stakes her cheeks 
with the palms of her hands, pays the pujriri or worshipper of the god about 2s. 
(Re. 1), and tells him to wave lighted camphor round the face of the god. receives a 
pinch of the sugar that is offered to the god and a few drops of holy water from the 
pujdri or worshipper, and comes out. She buys several copper vessels filled with 
various kinds of cooked food and distributes the food among the poor. She also gives 
a portion of the food to the monkeys which swarm near the temple and are considered 
sacred. She gives some money in charity among the poor, and returns home. 
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shaved. He wears an ochre-coloured cloth about six inches broad 
and three feet long, one end of which is fixed in front below the navel 
to a strip of cloth tied round his waist and the other end is passed 
between the legs and fastened behind to the same waistbelt. Over 
his shoulders he throws an ochre-coloured sheet about four feet by 
ten ; he holds a holy staff in his hand, and wears wooden shoes. He 
wears the usual sect-marks, but no sacred thread and no ornaments. 

A woman whose husband is alive marks with turmeric powder and 
water her brow, cheeks, chin, arms to the elbow, and legs to the knee. 
On her feet, just above her toes, she draws two red lines beginning 
from the great toe and passing round the heel to the little toe. 
She marks her brow above her nose with an upright line of red 
and anoints her eyes with lampblack or kadgi. A small dot i3 
tattooed on her right cheek and on her chin, and a small crescent, 
with two dots on the brow just above the root of the nose. Some 
women also tattoo their hands. No Madhva widow, whether she is 
a woman or a girl, may mark her brow with red or wear the lucky 
neck-thread. 

Ornaments are of two kinds, for men and for women. They are 
worn on the head, in the ears, in the nose, on the neck, across the 
shoulders, on the arms, on the wrists, on the fingers, round the 
waist, on the legs, and on the toes. Even if a person has a complete 
set of ornaments all are not worn at the same time. Among the 
rich, except leg and toe ornaments, all are of gem-studded gold. 
Kings and queens are alone allowed to wear gold leg and toe 
ornaments, because, except by kings who are gods, as gold is the 
goddess of wealth, it should not be touched by the feet. 

The head ornaments worn by men and boys are the turdi or 
bouquet and bilgi or pendants, jewels and pendants hung on the 
right side of the turban ; the sirpench or head-crest, on the front of 
the turban ; the arleyeli or fig-leaf, a leaf of gem-studded gold hung 
on hooks from the middle of the brow; and the jitlpi huvu or hair- 
flower, a small circular flower with gold bells, worn in the hair over the 
ear. Boys under five have a tuft of hair above the ear on which to 
hang the bells. Huvus or flowers of the same form are worn by boys 
under five above the middle of the brow. The ear ornaments are, 
kadaku or blazing rings of gem-studded gold, worn in the ear- 
lobes ; vontimuttm or single pearl rings, also for the lower part of 
the ears; hattivanti or single and tight rings, similar but smaller and 
tighter earrings ; and bhikbnli or a side earring, a gold ring set with 
pearls and a pendant emerald, for the middle of the right ear. The 
neck ornaments are tanmani or beads of life, a light pearl necklace, 
kantlii a gold chain, and gopa or protector, chains of rich gold, 
nauaratnada kanthi or the nine-jewelled string of nine kinds of 
precious stones, multin of pearl, vajrad of diamonds, and ke/mpin 
of rubies. The arm ornaments are bahukirte or fame of arms, a 
gemmed gold belt worn by kings a little above the elbow, bdjuband 
or side-tie a jewel tie for the arm, dastana or glove, a band of jewels 
worn by kings and warriors from the wrist to the elbow. The wrist 
ornaments are kadga of plain solid gold and sarpali or chain a solid 
gold band. On the fingers rings of different kinds are worn. The 
b 98—9 
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waist ornaments are uddhara or waiststring a chain of gold or silver 
wire, sonkadgejji or waistbelt of silver or gold bells worn only by 
boys under ten, and gumpgejji or a cluster of bells a variety of belt- 
girdle. The leg ornaments are sarpali or silver chains used by boys 
under ten. Of women’s ornaments, those for the hair are hytalmuttu 
or pearls on the hair-parting, a pearl or gem-studded gold chain 
worn on the hair-parting and hanging to the brow; arleyeli or a 
banian leaf, a gem-studded gold leaf like the men’s arleyeli fixed to 
the end of the gem-studded gold chain or bytahnattu and allowed 
to hang down the brow ; bindi bijori or gem-studded gold chains, 
tied in a curve from ear to ear along the border line of hair and 
brow and fastened to the end of the bytalmuttu and passing under 
the arleyeli; sheshphul or snake-flower, a sun-shaped gem-studded 
gold circle fixed by gold hooks into the hair about three inches above 
the right ear; archandm or half-moon, a gem-studded gold crescent 
fixed with gold hooks into the hair about three inches above the left 
ear; chandrakor or moon-part, a crescent-shaped gold ornament 
for the top of the head; kiadgi a gold petal of the kiadgi flower; 
hedi kiadgi a gold kiadgi petal with a cobra hood ; nag or cobra, the 
hooded head in gold ; molar, the peacock, peacock shaped in gold ; 
rakdi or a round gold plate worn on the crown of the head ; chaui~i 
or spire shaped in gold, worn on the chief braid of hair near the 
neck; barekai or a jujube-berry, a small gold ball worn close to 
the chauri ; hutu or flower, a round gold flower worn on the braid 
after it is twisted sideways into a half ball; julpi hunt, around 
gold flower with bells, worn by girls under five close over the ear; 
huvu, like the julpi hum, worn by little girls above the middle of 
the brow ; hrralu bhnngdrae or golden braids, several joined pieces 
of gold studded wdth gems, worn hanging about two feet from the 
neck when the hair is left in a long hanging braid; Ituvina, a crest- 
flower, gili a parrot, sivhan a lion, and naiilin a peacock, varieties 
of the bhangdr or braid-cover consisting of gold flowers, parrots, 
lions, and peacocks worn by children ; agar hum or incense-flower 
a small round gold flower worn on the side of the braid when it 
is twisted into a half ball ; pdnpalti or leaf-fold, a string of pearls 
tied straight across the brow from ear to ear. The nose ornaments 
are mukhrai, a gem-studded gold nose-ring ; gadia chaukli a form 
of the nose-ring worn by Deccan and Konkan Brahmans ; besri a 
flat gem-studded button of gold worn in the mukhrai hole'; btihik, 
a gem-studded crescent worn in the central cartilage of the nose • 
mugathi, a thick gold pin worn in the left nostril ; arclumdra or 
half moon, a gem-studded gold crescent worn by women in the rioht 
nostril ; and miigti, a long plain piece of gold with a diamond and 
a large pearl, worn by old women. The ear ornaments are bugdis a 
gem-studded gold pyramid or umbrella, worn in the middle of the 
ear; bdlia, a pearl triangle or a gem-studded gold triangle, worn 
below the bugdi; chojidm or moon, bdlia a crescent-shaped bdlia 
worn like it under the bugdi, ghnmchi, khidki, hnvlad or coral 
barhn, gili or parrot, yoli, min or fish, and lol or pendant, are 
different bdlias which may be worn one at a time; harlin bdlia 
worn on the back of the ear; bdli a piece of gem-studded gold 
worn in the ear-lobe; bendvdli or light nosering, a simple vali worn 
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daily ; muttinvali or pearl nosering, a pearl-studded gold ring worn 
in the ear lobe; vajra a diamond-studded gold ring worn in the 
lobe, and harlinvdli a gem-studded gold ring worn in the lobe; 
ghanti or bells, a gold-bell hung from the ear lobe; karnful or ear- 
flower, a gem-studded piece of gold worn in the ear-lobe ; and 
chaukli or a square, four pearls worn in the lobe. The neck ornaments 
are mangalsutra or the lucky thread, the wedding thread, a small 
gold cup with a string of black glass beads. It is tied by the 
husband round the wife’s neck on the marriage day, and is worn 
until either the woman or her husband dies; sari or wire, a solid 
round gold ring; asli, a solid eight-cornered gold ring; shringar 
karmini or decorator, a gem-studded gold fruit tied close to the neck ; 
gejjitiki or bell necklet, a necklace of gold beads and bells worked 
zigzag half an inch broad and worn tight to the neck ; gundintiki 
or ball-necklace, a band of small gold balls ; vajrad, muttin, nagar, 
surli , and addiki tikis, varieties of the balls and zigzag bands of 
gem-studded gold cobra hoods, squares, and circles ; kathani or a 
necklace of five, seven, nine, or eleven strings of small eight-cornered 
gold balls, each string being longer than the string above, so as 
to cover the whole bosom ; gnndin kathani or ball-necklace, a kathani 
with round balls ; muttin kathani or pearl necklace, a kathani with 
strings of pearls instead of gold balls ; putli sara or necklace of 
Venetian gold coins ; chandrahdra or necklace of moons, strings of 
gold worked into moons and fixed one into the other; gomali sara , 
godisaraor wheat-necklace, suryasara or sun-necklace, yekvali sara 
or a singlefold necklace ; mavin huvin sara or a mangoe-flower 
garland ; godi huvin sara or a wheat-flower garland ; nanachi petia or 
Nana’s box ; and natchetra sara or the planets’ thread are different 
loose necklaces of plain or gem-studded gold; and taita an amulet, 
lappah a brocade, tanmani or beads of life, and potehe are different 
kinds of tight necklaces. The wrist ornaments are, gundu a wristlet 
of alternate gold balls and beads worn by babies ; bindhi of plain 
gold for babies; tandlipot a necklace of gold rice-grains worn by 
women and girls ; muttinpot a bracelet of pearl-studded gold ; geri 
patlai a lined bracelet string-shaped; huvin of gold flowers; patlia 
of solid gold; havhtd patli or coral-studded gold; muttin patli or pearl- 
studded gold ; gode dundu of gold doubled and adorned with parrots; 
gote or circle, a gold wristlet ; todia or rope, round gold chains ; 
hastkadga round gold rings ; sivhalalata hastkadga gold rings 
ornamented with lion’s heads ; kankana, chhand, chandia, lasina or 
garlic, daria, channagote or gram, and pack or emerald, different 
kinds of bracelets ; harlin dnria, a bracelet studded with precious 
stones ; hardi a bracelet of gold and coral balls ; bildvar kadga of 
eight-cornered gold ; kdrli kankan a bracelet of zigzagged gold ; and 
vdnki also of zigzagged gold. Over the left shoulder and under the 
right arm a triple gold chain is worn like the sacred thread and called 
bhangdrad ; and janivara a triple gold thread. It is worn by the 
rich both by men and by women. Among women, married women 
wear it under the robe and prostitutes over the robe. Of finger 
ornaments there are many rings of different kinds. The arm ornaments 
are vdnki of gold folded on two sides in opposite directions ; and 
ndgmurgi or snake twist of plaited gold wire; and bdjuband gold 
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side-ties. The waist ornaments are path a solid gold band ; 
makmdli patti or fold of Globe amaranth flower, an ornamented 
gold piece; vaddina a gold chain; and armadi a waistband 
from which hangs a silver or gold ornamented plate two inches 
broad at the top and passing down to a point, worn by girls 
under three or four. The leg ornaments are sarpali or chains, 
plain silver chain rings; sarli, plain silver chain rings formed 
into a circle ; moggi or silver chains with bud-shaped link ends ; 
sindesai moggi or silver chains as worn in Sindia’s court ; pyzan lullu 
or silver chain rings ; kallcadga, ornamented hollow silver rings ; 
pddga or silver anklets and halgadga or silver milk-bracelets for 
babies. The toe ornaments are kalangura, double stout silver rings 
worn by married women on the second toe, which must never be 
taken off; pillia mekti, suitu, pirpillici, anmettu, gendu, minu or 
fish, and gunda halhuvna , thin flat silver rings for the four smaller 
toes, which women whose husbands are alive may or may not wear. 

Madhva Brahmans are generally clever, hardworking, sober, clean, 
and hospitable. 

The chief duties of the priesthood are to read holy books or purans 
and expound their faith to the laity, to help them in their religious 
ceremonies, and to beg for alms. The higher laity hold positions 
in the lower and a few in the higher branches of Government service 
and as clerks in Government and traders’ offices. They also trade in 
cloth, grain, coarse sugar, indigo, silk, and metal, and are money- 
changers. Some hold lands and get them tilled, but do not till with 
their own hands. Boys begin to work about fifteen or sixteen. A 
few go to school and college and take a degree. The women mind 
the house, and do not help the men in their work. The traders are 
wholesale and retail dealers in grain, coarse sugar, silk, and indigo. 
They buy grain from the growers and sell it to their customers 
both exporters and local consumers. They bring coarse sugar, 
indigo, silk, and yarn from Maisur and Bombay, and sell them to 
local traders and craftsmen. Those who are moneylenders make 
advances on the security of houses, lands, and other property. 

The traders complain that the competition of other castes has 
reduced their profits. They borrow at one to three per cent a 
month according to their necessity. 

They are at the head of the local Hindus. The different subdivisions 
eat and meet on an equal footing, and they also associate on equal 
terms with some Smart Brahmans. Jains and Lingdyats hold aloof 
from them, aDd they hold aloof from all classes of people except in a 
few cases from Smart, Konkanasth, Karhdda, Kanva, Telang, and 
Dravid Brdbmans. All classes except Jains and Lingdyats eat food 
cooked by Madhva Brdhmans. 

The daily life of a man and woman depends on the family calling or 
craft. Children go to school. They keep the usual local and Brahman 
holidays. The ordinary monthly feeding charges of a middle-class lay 
family are 8s. (Rs. 4) a head, that is about £2 (Rs. 20) a month for a 
man, his wife, two children, and an aged relation or dependant. The 
corresponding cost of living to a priestly family is less than half this 
amount, as the members of the family are fed almost daily by the laity. 
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A small house costs about £30 (Rs. 300) to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a 
month to rent. Their furniture, including- cooking vessels, beds, 
grindstones, mortar and pestle, and earthen vessels is worth about 
£10 (Rs. 100). A family of this class does not keep servants. 
The keep of a cow or a she-buffalo costs about 8s. (Rs. 4) a month. 
The yearly clothes charges are two pairs of waistcloths at 6.<r. 
(Rs. 3) a pair, three women's robes at 10s. (Rs. 5) each, six bodices at 
2s. (Re. 1) each, and clothes for two children and an aged relation or 
dependant £1 (Rs.10) that is a total of £3 4s. to £4 (Rs. 37 -40). 
The clothes kept in store are not worth more than £2 (Rs. 20). 

Madhvas are a religious class and have house and family gods. 
The rich have family priests, and the poor themselves perform the 
worship. The laity respect the priests of their own sect, and call' 
them to conduct their ceremonies. The priests perform the worship 
of their own family gods. The laity worship the usual local and 
Brahman gods, and keep all Brahmanic holidays and feasts. 

Every day of the Hindu year has its feast or special observance ; 
but all are not commonly kept. The only person in the neighbourhood 
of Dharwar, who, in modern times, has been scrupulous in keeping all 
observances was the late Maharaja of Maisur, Krishna Raja Vadar 
Bahadur. The leading feasts observed by the Madhva Brahmans of 
Dharwarare Ugadi or New Year’s Day on the first of Chaitra or March- 
April. On this day the Madhvas oil their bodies and wear rich clothes. 
A pole is set in front of each Madhva’s house. A piece of fine cloth 
is tied to the end of the pole, and over the cloth is fastened a silver or 
other metal vessel. In the morning, before any other food, the bitter 
leaves of the nim or Melia azadirachta are eaten. The new calendar 
is read and explained by the village astrologer, and money is given to 
him and other Brahmans. This is a good day for beginning any work. 
It is considered one of the three and a half luckiest days in the year. 
The two other leading lucky days are Vasara the bright tenth of 
Ashvin that isOctober-November, and Bali-pratipada the bright first 
of Kurtik or November. The half lucky day is Akshayatritiyi or the 
bright third of Valuin' kh or May - J une. Met manavini the bright ninth 
of Chaitra or April -May the Madhvas keep as a feast in honour of 
the birth of Ram. The followers of Shiv fast. On the bright third 
of Chaitra or April -May in all Brahman houses, whether Madhva or 
Smart, the image of the goddess Gauri is set in some open place. The 
women of the house worship the imageevery day by throwing turmeric 
and redpowder over it and laying flowers and food before it. In the 
evening female friends and relations whose husbands are alive are 
asked. When they come, wet turmeric powder is rubbed on 
their cheeks, hands, and feet. Their brows are marked with red- 
powder, and betel, flowers, sandalwood paste, perfumes, and soaked 
gram are given to each. Two women of the house wave lights and 
sing round the image and the visitors join in the chorus and then 
withdraw. This ceremony which is called the huvelia or flower-giving 
lasts thirty days, that is till the bright third of Vaishdkh or May. 
Then the image is taken down and laid in some safe place m the house. 
The bright third of Vaishdkh or May -June is kept with much 
joy as A kshayatritiya or the undying third. This is a lucky day 
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for beginning any undertaking. Madhva women keep the Jyesht or 
June -July full-moon as a feast that their husbands’ lives may be 
prolonged. Smart women keep this day as a fast. Madhva women 
draw on a wall a figure of the beautiful Savitri, of her husband 
Sattyavan, his parents, an Indian fig tree, a snake, a river, Yam the 
god of death, and the he-buffalo his carrier. Savitri was told that 
her husband would die at sunset on the J yesht full-moon. She went 
with him to the forest and as the sun set, he fell from an Indian fig 
tree, and a snake bit him. Yam came on his buffalo and carried 
off Sattyavan’s soul. Savitri followed and persuaded Yam to give 
her Sattyavan’s soul. She touched the lifeless body and Sattyavan 
rose, and they lived together long and happily. Some time 
during Ashadh or July -August the parents of a newly married 
bridegroom send a silver goddess called Mangal Guuri or Lucky 
Gauri, a robe and a bodice and several girls’ toys to the bride, and a 
robe and bodice to the bride’s mother. These articles are received 
with great pomp and joy. The bride worships the goddess 
every Tuesday during the first five years of her married life. On 
these occasions female friends and relations are asked and treated 
as on other festive occasions and then allowed to go home. This 
ceremony is called the Ashddhpdti or Asliadh basket. In return 
some time during Shravan or August- September the parents of the 
bride send a pair of waistcloths, a turban, toys, books, a silver 
inkstand, pens, and other things suitable for boys, for the use of 
the bridegroom, and a robe and bodice for his mother. These 
presents are received with great pomp and joy and a feast is held. 
This is called the Shrdvanpati or Shravan basket. On the 
first Friday in Shravan or August-September the Friday Gauri 
is seated on a wooden stool, and worshipped. The worship is 
repeated every Friday and Saturday for five weeks. Female 
friends and relations are called and sing before the goddess, and on 
Friday evenings an elder in each family tells a story called the 
Friday Story. The other members sit and listen. On Saturday 
evening another story called the Saturday Story is told in the same 
way by an elder of the family and heard by the rest. On Friday 
the best and most costly meals are served as the Friday Gauri is 
fond of good living ; on Saturdays the poorest and coarsest food 
is given as the Saturday Gauri, who is the elder sister of the 
Friday Gauri, likes poor and coarse food. The bright fourth of 
Shravan or August-September is a general feast in honour of the 
cobra. Men keep the day as a feast, and women as a half- 
fast. The following day, the bright fifth of Shravan, is the great 
feast of married women. Girls go to their fathers-in-law’s houses and 
feast. They put on their best dress and ornaments, perfume and 
deck themselves with flowers, and sing, dance, play, and swing with 
their female friends. Rice is soaked in water, dried, pounded, and 
strained, and coarse sugar is boiled in a small quantity of boiled 
butter. Into this sugar, rice flour, poppy seeds, cocoa, and cardamom 
powder are put. The whole is kneaded into balls about an inch in 
diameter called tambhittu balls, Sesaraum seed and coarse sugar 
are pounded into thick pulp which is made into balls of the 
same size called clthjli balls. A few balls of both kinds, five dry 
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cocoanut cups, a little turmeric and redpowder, an unsewn bodice, 
and betel are banded to each female guest and they all make 
similar return presents. The next day, the bright sixth of Shravan 
or August -September is called the Varshtodaku or the entangle- 
ment of the year. If any trouble happens on this day trouble will 
go on during the whole year. All disputes are avoided, and to 
remove evil, cooked rice and curds are carried out and thrown 
in some pond outside of the town. On the same day an image is 
made of Shiral the faithful servant of king Sabadev. Women 
worship the image and offer it rice mixed with curds, and make 
balls of rice and curds. Girls give the balls to other girls and lay 
some on the bank of a pond. On this the sixth of bright Shravan 
Sahadev the youngest of the five Pandavs with his servant Shiral 
went hunting. Shiral was of great use to his master who in return 
asked him to name what he would like to have. Shiral asked that 
the day should be known as Shirdl’s Sixth. Shrdvani or the Shravan 
full-moon is a great feast. Brahmans change their sacred threads 
and make small presents to new sons-in-law. The dark eighth of 
Shravan is kept as Krishna’s birthday. Madhvas fast on this day 
and feast on the next day. The bright fourth of Bhddmpad or 
September -October is called Ganesh-chauth or Ganesh’s fourth and 
is kept in honour of the elephant-god Ganpati, who is worshipped as 
the god of wisdom. For several days feasts are given and dancing 
girls dance. Two peculiarities on Ganpati’s Day are that women 
alone eat the food offered to the god and that on that night it is 
unlucky for any one to look at the moon. If you see the moon some 
one will slander you. To avoid the risk of slander a Brahman reads 
the story of the jewel Syamantak which tells how Krishna looked 
at the moon and was falsely charged with stealing the jewel, 
and how he cleared himself of the charge. The next day, the bright 
fifth of Bhddrapad, the Seers’ or Itishis’ fifth, is kept as a fast by 
aged women. On this day elderly women, whether married or 
widows, worship seven cocoanuts, calling them the seven seers 
Agasti, Angirasa, Atri, Bhrigu, Kashyap, Vasishth, and Vishvamitra, 
the seven chief stars in the Great Bear which have power to 
cleanse from sin. Brahmans are fed and presented with gifts. 
The first nine bright days of Ash via or October -November are 
the days on which the god Venkataraman was married to his 
second wife Padmavati. The tenth day is Dasara. These ten days 
are marked by great feasting and rejoicing. Bivali or the feast of 
lamps is held on the dark thirteenth and fourteenth of Ashvin 
or October -November. Sons-in-law are asked to dine and are 
presented with gifts, and fireworks are let off’. Bali Pudva, the 
bright first of Kartik or November is a great feast. Numbers of lights 
are lit in houses and temples. The next day, the second, is the 
sisters’ feast when brothers visit their sisters and receive presents, 
and the third is the brother’s day when sisters visit brothers and 
receive presents. On an uncertain day in Paush or January on 
Makar Sankrant when the sun enters the sign of Capricorn, a great 
feast is held and sesamum seed and sugar are handed among friends 
and relations. During the whole of the previous month when the 
sun is in Dhanu or the Archer, Madhvas take their breakfast at 
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sunrise. On the fourteenth of dark Magh or February -March comes 
Mahdshivrdtra or Shiv’s great night. During the whole night the 
ling or emblem of Shiv is bathed with cold water. The Srn&rts 
fast and the Vaishnavs feast. On the full-moon of Phalgun or 
March- April comes the Holi feast. In the houses of the rich a cake 
called holigi, a little cocoanut, and a sugar scorpion are burnt on a 
special fire. The male members of the family walk round the fire 
three or four times making a noise and beating their mouths with 
their hands as if at a funeral. In the streets the people shout impure 
songs. 

Madhvas are careful to keep the proper fasts. In the matter of 
keeping fasts Karnatak Madhvas are stricter than Deccan Madhvas, 
and less strict than South India Madhavs. Fast days are of two 
kinds, full and partial. The full fast days are the bright and 
dark elevenths of every month and the dark eighth of Shravan 
or August- September. The partial fast or one-meal days are the 
days immediately before and after the full fast days, except the day 
before the dark eighth of Shravan or August- September. Other 
one-meal days are full and new moon days, days on which the sun 
enters a new sign, and all Sundays. Those whose parent or parents 
are dead must not take a second meal on their parents' death-days ; 
no second meal should be taken on the death-day of a chief 
priest, nor on any of the fifteen days of dark Bhadrapad or 
September -October, which are allotted for offering food, cakes, and 
water to dead ancestors. All old and pious people and widows 
keep the full-fast days and eat only one regular meal on half-fast 
days. If the eleventh or fast day lasts into the twelfth the twelfth 
is kept as a second fast day and is called atirikta dvadashi or the 
empty twelfth. Again, if on either a bright or a dark twelfth the 
moon is in the mansion called Shravan that day becomes a second 
fast. When this happens to the forty-eight hours' fast eight hours 
are added in advance, making a total of fifty-six hours during which 
nothing is eaten and only a few drops of sacred water are drunk. 
Besides these regular fasts and half-fasts some bind themselves by 
certain rules such as never to take foodraore than once a day. During 
the four months between the bright twelfth of Ishddh and the bright 
twelfth of Kdrtik that is about the middle of July to the middle” of 
November, the pious and aged do penance or vrat. During the latter 
half of Ashadh they eat only rice-water in which split pulse is boiled, 
wheat cakes, salt, clarified butter, milk, cards, and powdered pepper, 
and dry ginger or vegetables and tamarind are avoided. During the 
second month or Shravan curds are avoided, in the third month or 
Bhadrapad milk is avoided, and in the fourth month all grain 
or fruits whose seeds can be split in two are avoided. Other 
penances commonly observed by pious and aged Madhvas are 
to fast strictly on the new and full moon, on the bright and 
dark elevenths, and on the day on which the moon is in Shravan. 
This is called VishnupanchaJc or Vishnu’s five fasts. Again 
some strict people eat only every other day, a practice which is 
known as dharni-pdrni or fasting and breakfasting. Or the rule of 
alavan or saltless food, or of ekdnna or one-grain is kept for a year. 
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Others keep the rule of maunavrat or meal-silence refraining from 
speaking during meals, or the at once or eJcavadi service when every 
article wanted for a meal is served before the dinner is begun. 
At the end of the year in which a vow of this kind has been kept 
Brahmans are fed and presented with money, and a ceremony called 
uddid pan or fulfilling is performed. There are a few stricter and more 
unusual penances. Thus iu the Chdndnhjanivmt or moon-keeping 
penance the devotee takes only one morsel of food on the first 
day of the moon, two morsels on the second, three on the 
third, and so on to fifteen on full-moon day. So too in the 
waning days the allowance of food varies from fourteen morsels 
on the first dark day to nothing on the no-moon day. The only 
exception to the steady waxing and waning are the two elevenths 
on neither of which is any food eaten. Another penance is a five 
days’ fast. This is called Bhishma’s Five Days 3 Fast after the 
grandfather of the Pandavs. 

The chief places to which Madhvas go on pilgrimage are, in 
the Madras Presidency, the shrines of Venkataraman at Tirupati 
in North Arkot, of Narsinha at Ahobala in Karnoul, of Krishna at 
Udapi in Mangalor, of Varad Raje at Kanchi or Conjiveram, of 
Kalhasteshvar at Kalastri, of Shriram at Ramesliveram near Cape 
Comorin, and of Ranganath at Shrirang or Seringapatam in Maisur ; 
in the Nizam’s country Amba-Bhavani of Tuljapur; in Bombay 
Mahabaleshvar at Gokarn iu North Kanara, Mahalakshmi at 
Kolhapur, Yithoba at Pandharpur, Banshankari in Badami, 
Shriram at Nasik, and Krishna at Dwarka in west Kathiawar. 
And in Bengal Vishveshvar and Bindumadhav at Benares, 
Krishna at Gokul, Krishna at Vrindavan, Narayan at Badari, 
and Vishnu’s feet at Gaya. Some visit Tirupati in North 
Arkot and Paudharpur in Sholapur once a year, others go 
occasionally, others never go. The Madhvas have a spiritual 
teacher called guru or svdmi who belongs to their own sect. 
When a svdmi dies some other holy Brahman of the same sect 
fills his place. The new teacher becomes an ascetic and then takes 
the office of teacher. Sometimes the brother or nephew of the 
deceased teacher succeeds, but never his own son. A teacher may 
be married, but after he becomes a teacher he never again sees his 
wife’s face. The Madhvas believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. 

Under the head of customs come the sanskdrs or sacraments. 
They are of two kinds nitxja or usual and naimittik or special. 
The sixteen usual sacraments must be performed : the performance 
of the twenty-four special sacraments is a matter of choice. The 
sixteen sacraments are the garbhddhdn or the conception that the 
woman may conceive, performed soon after the girl comes of age ; 
the punsavan or the son-giving, that the child may be a boy ; the 
anavalobhana or the non-longing, during the seventh month of 
pregnancy that the child in the womb may grow, when the juice of 
sacred grass is dropped down the woman’s left nostril ; the simanton- 
nayan or the carrying to the limit, in the sixth or eighth month, 
when the woman’s hair is parted down, the middle, a thorn is drawn 
b 98—10 
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over her head and fixed into her hair behind; the visJmubali or 
Vishnu offering during the eighth month, to free the chiid from 
sin and ensure a safe birth; the jutkarm or birth ceremony 
when on the birth of the child, before the cord is cut, honey 
is dropped into its mouth; the muniarm or naming, on the 
twelfth day when also the child is cradled; the sunjuralolain 
or sun-showing in the child’s third month, while she shows the 
child to the sun the mother holds a churning stick in her 
hand; the nishkraman or getting out, in the third month when 
the child is taken to a temple and well water is worshipped ; 
the upctveshan or sitting in the fifth month when the child 
first sits on the ground ; the annaprdshan or bread-eating the first 
feeding on solid food in the fifth or sixth month ; the chaul or 
shaving in the fourth or fifth year ; the upancnjan or initiation 
also called the munji from the grass Saccharam munja, the girding 
with the sacred thread in the boy’s seventh or eighth year ; the 
samnrartan or the freeing from being a Brahmachari on the 
twelfth day after the nainj ; the vivdhn or marriage at any time 
after the eighth year; and the acargnruhana literally heaven- 
mounting that is death. The chief of these sacraments are those at 
birth, thread- girding, marriage, puberty, pregnancy, and death. 

For her first delivery a girl goes to her parents’ house. As 
soon as she is in labour a midwife is called. If she suffers 
much old gold coins are washed in a little water and the 
water is given her to drink. When the child is born an 
ancestral gold ring is dipped into honey and some drops of 
honey are let fall into the child’s mouth. The navel cord is cut, 
the child is bathed, and the after-birth is put in an earthen pot 
and buried. The mother is laid on a cot and is kept fasting during 
the rest of the day. On the third day the child is bathed, and the 
bathing water is run into a small hole called hiilkuni made in the 
floor of the lying-in room. A woman whose husband is alive and 
who expects to become pregnant, is asked to dine for ten days. 
The bath-water hole is worshipped and food is offered to it. The 
babe is bathed on the fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth days. On the 
fifth day Jivti or the goddess of life is worshipped, and a 
woman whose husband is alive and who has a babe at the breast is 
asked to dine. Food is offered to the goddess and the woman is 
fed. On each side of the outer door-frame of the lvino--in room 
and on each side of the street door rude little figures, one head 
down the other head up, arc drawn with ink or lampblack to 
scare evil spirits from the house and the room. On the seventh day 
seven women whose husbands are alive are each presented with 
seven betel leaves, seven nuts, seven cocoauuts, cups, and a little 
dry ginger powder mixed with sugar and clarified butter. This 
ceremony is called gcddacillia or betel- handing. It is held in 
honour of the child’s escape from the dangers of the fifth nio-flt 
spirit Shetvi who on that night comes to carry off the child 
Nothing is done either on the eighth or on the ninth. On the 
tenth, the hearth, on which during the nine previous days the 
mother’s meals were prepared and all the cooking vessels are 
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cleaned, worshipped with flowers and redpowder, and presented 
with food. A feast is held and cakes are sent to friends and 
relations. During the first ten days, to keep evil from the 
child, two Brahman priests read the rdtrisulcta or night-quieting 
prayer. On the eleventh they are fed and given money, and, on the 
same day the child and the mother, and if it is not the first child, all 
its brothers and sisters are anointed. Besides the usual festival 
dinner, a dish called hugi is made by boiling rice and split hesru 
or green gram in water. Sesamum seed, tamarind, salt, and chillies, 
are ground into a paste called cliatni, and this paste and the rice 
and gram or liugi, are served with the other food. Part of the hugi 
is made into ten cups and pyramid-shaped balls each ten inches 
broad. The cups are filled with oil and a wick, and lighted, and ono 
cup and one pyramid are set near each of the four legs of the 
mother’s cot. A cup and a pyramid are laid on each of the four 
sides of the bath-water hole and the remaining two cups and two 
pyramids are placed on the spot where the child was born. Some 
raw rxce is laid in a basket, a figure of the god Bulram is drawn 
on the rice, and for a few minutes the child is laid on the figure in the 
idol’s room. Then the child is brought back and a churning stick 
is laid beside it. The mother rubs both her palms with oil and red- 
powder and five times stamps the wall with her hands, two pairs near 
the top of the wall, two pairs near the foot of the wall, and one pair 
about the middle of the wall. Lights are waved round the mother 
and the babe. Betel is handed and the guests withdraw. The eleventh 
day ceremony is called edit,. On the twelfth a grand feast is 
held and the cradle is ornamented and worshipped. The women 
who came on the third, fifth, and seventh days are asked to dine. 
Some gnggari or spiced soaked gram and a grindstone are laid 
in the cradle. In the evening the child is laid in the cradle and 
named by its father’s sister. The name-giver is presented with a 
robe and a bodice, and the women of the family give her three or 
four gentle blows on the back. 

When the child is three or four months old and begins to turn on 
one side, a feast is held and cakes called kculbiis are made and 
eaten. When the child learns to fall on its face cakes of wheat flour 
called polis are made and eaten. When the child first crosses the 
threshold of a room other cakes of wheat flour called kadltus are made 
and eaten. When the child begins to press one palm on the other, 
sweet balls are made and eaten. The ears of the child are then bored 
for earrings. If a woman’s first born is a boy, she makes a vow 
that until her son is married, she will not eat the climbing vegetable 
called liajalkai Mmnordica cliarantica or pass under a bower of this 
climber, or eat boiled rice served from a bamboo basket, or from 
an earthen pot, or eat the relish called sdr that is tamarind boiled with 
water and condiments and seasoned, or eat from a plantain leaf whose 
top is not cut, or cross a stream in which rice has been washed, or wear 
a green bodice robe or bangles, or ride in a green litter or carriage, 
or sit on a three-legged stool or chair. During the marriage, the 
boy’s mother-in-law makes his mother break her vow, and presents 
her with a gold bangle called the karlibali which is a star or 
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circular saw-shaped ornament. In return the boy’s mother fastens 
a gold hagalkai fruit Mumordica charantica to one of her daughter- 
in-law’s necklaces, to make over to her the duty of keeping these 
rules until her son gets married. 

Eight is the usual age for a boy’s thread-girding. The 
months Mdgh or February - March, Fulgun or March- April, 
Ohaitra or April- May, Vaishdkh or May- June, and Jyesht or 
June-July, that is the season from mid-February to mid-July, is 
the right time for thread-girding. In any one of these months 
the astrologer chooses a lucky day paying special attention to the 
month in which, the constellation under which, and the hour of the 
day at which, the boy was born. A few days before the ceremony 
the house is cleaned and whitewashed and a porch is raised in front 
of the house, and its posts are ornamented with plantain trees, 
mango twigs, and flowers. On the western side of the shed an 
altar is raised facing east. Red-marked invitation letters are sent 
to friends and kinspeople. Two or three days before the chosen day 
Brahmans are fed in honour of the family gods or kuldevtds, the 
village or local gods called grdmdevtds, and the special or chosen 
gods called ishtadevtas. A day before the lucky day comes the 
ashtavarga or eight-people ceremonies. Lighted lamps are laid in a 
plate containing water mixed with turmeric and lime, and two 
married women wave the plate round the family gods. Then the 
boy, his parents, and their nearest relations are made to sit 
on a carpet in a line, their bodies are rubbed with oil, and 
the plates with the lighted lamps in them are waved round 
their faces. Next the party are taken to the shed or to a bathing 
room, where they are rubbed with turmeric and oil and bathed, and 
lighted lamps are again waved round their faces. Next Uanpati or 
Ganesh, and the Mdtrihis or Mothers are worshipped, and 
Punijdhvdehan or the holy-day blessing ceremony is performed, 
and near relations give presents to the boy and his parents. 
After this twenty-seven betelnuts representing the Nandi *■ 
or joy-bringing guardians and six betelnuts representing the 
booth-guardians or mnndap-devtns are placed in a winnowing 
fan and worshipped with flowers aud redpowder. The winnowing 
fan is carried into the house and laid in the family god-room. 
Brahman men and women are fed and presented with money. 
Early next day at the boy’s house musicians begin to play, and a 
Brahman astrologer comes, sets up his water-clock, and sits 
watching it. The boy is anointed with oil and turmeric aud 
bathed. A barber is called and the boy is shaved leaving three 
locks if he belongs to the Rigved, and five locks if he belongs to the 
Fajurved. The boy is again bathed and taken to the dining hall. 
Boys called bcittus who have been girt with the sacred thread but are 
not yet married, are seated in a row and served with food. They eat 
and the boy’s mother sitting in front of the boys and setting her 
son on her lap feeds him and herself eats from the same plate. 


lr , When, m pursuance of a vow, munj or thread-girding is performed at Tirui 
Uaa.pi, or some other sacred place, it may be held during any month of the year. 
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This is called matrubhojan or the mother’s meal. It is the last 
time when the boy and his mother eat from the same plate. As 
soon as the mother’s meal is over, the boy is taken to the barber 
who shaves all the locks that were left on his head except the 
top-knot. The boy is bathed and is seated on a low wooden stool 
which is set on the altar ; and his father and mother sit on either 
side. The chief priest, the Brahman astrologer, and other 
Brahmans chant the maugaldshtaks or eight luck -giving hymns . 1 2 
When the lucky moment comes the Brahmans cease chanting, the 
musicians raise a crash of sound, the guests clap their hands, and 
the Brahman priests and guests throw red rice over the boy. 
The chief priest kindles a sacred fire on the altar and throws into 
the fire offerings of clarified butter, sesamum, and seven woods . 3 
The priest winds three folds of yellow cotton thread round the 
boy’s waist, and gives him a loincloth or langoti about three inches 
broad and two feet long. The boy takes a sacred thread and a 
copper or silver coin and dipping them in water gives them to 
the priest. The priest formally girds the boy with the sacred 
thread one part of which rests on the boy’s left shoulder and the 
rest falls below the right arm. The boy is either given a deer’s 
skiu to wear or, as is more usual, a piece of deer skin is tied to his 
sacred thread and a pains or Butea frondosa staff is placed in his 
hand. Money presents are made to Brahman priests, and cocoanuts, 
betelnuts and leaves, flowers, and perfumes are handed among the 
guests. At noon the boy is made to say his mddhydnha sandhya 
or midday prayers, and in the evening he is made to repeat his 
sdyani sandhya or evening prayer. In the evening, offerings of 
sesamum-seed and clarified butter are thrown in the sacred fire 
which was kindled in the morning and rice is boiled on the 
fire. Part of the boiled rice is offered to the fire and the rest is 
eaten with milk by three Brahmans. The eating of this rice is 
believed to carry the sins of the boy into the body of the eater. 
Brahmans will not run the risk unless they are well paid for it. 
The mother of the boy comes and stands before him near the altar. 
The boy says to her B/iavati bhikshdnn dchi or Be pleased to give alms, 
and holds a cloth wallet before her. The mother blesses him and 
throw's into his wallet some rice, fruit, aud a small gold coin. This 
mother’s gift is worth more than anything the boy will earn to the 
end of his life. The boy’s father next steps forward and the boy 
repeats to him the words he addressed to his mother, and holds out 
his wallet. The father throws rice, fruit, and a gold or silver coin 
into the wallet and retires, friends and kinspeople go to the boy 
in turn, each is asked to give alms, and each drops rice and silver 
coins into the wallet. Next the twenty-seven thread-girding or 
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1 The substance of the hymns is : ‘ Sun moon and planets, signs of the zodiac, 

stars that lie near the path of the moon, and all constellations and gods ot the sky 
and earth and guardians of all quarters of heaven, do ye bless this boy and give him 
life, learning, and well-being.’ , ... , 

2 The seven woods are: palcts Butea frondosa, ashvath Ficus religiosa, umbar 

Ficus glomerata, khair Mimosa catochu, rut Calotropis gigantea, aghdda Achyranthes 
aspera, and shami Mimosa suma. 
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munj deities and the six booth deities are worshipped and food is 
offered to them, and Brahmans and friends and kinspeople are 
feasted. Before the Brahmans have begun to eat, the boy goes to 
several of them with a small plate and says, Shnmti l/hiksh<nii 
cleki or Be pleased to give alms, and each lays a morsel of food in 
the plate. When he has collected some food-gifts the boy lays the 
plate before him and sits on a low wooden stool. When the 
Brahmans have begun to eat, the family priest comes and sits near 
the boy and teaches him the prayer to be said and the rites to be 
performed before partaking of food. He eats a little of the 
cooked rice which was given him by the Brahmans and then takes 
his usual meal. This completes the first day’s ceremonies. On the 
second, third, and fourth days the boy is taught to say his morning 
midday and evening prayers, and is made to worship the sacred 
fire which is kindled on the first day. The twenty-seven deities 
called mi ml in and the six booth deities called mamlap-dcctas are 
daily worshipped and food is offered to them. For four days several 
Brahmans are feasted every day, from each of whom the boy begs food 
as on the first day, eats a part of it, and then takes his usual meals. 
On the fifth day the last ceremony of the mwij or thread-girding 
which is called the medha-jannn or mind-giving is performed. In 
the booth near the altar a small square earthen mound is raised, and 
in the centre of the mound a pahis branch or twig is planted. The 
boy pours water round the plant, prays to Savitri the goddess of 
mind, aud offers her food. The thread-girding mi ml in and the booth- 
guardians are then asked to withdraw. The guardians are 
dismissed by throwing rice on the winnowing fan in which they are 
placed and they are asked to come back to the next thread- girdinsj. 
The boy is dressed in fine clothes, and is decked with ornaments ami 
is taken in procession with music to a temple in the village, where 
he worships the idol and returns home. On the eighth, '’fifteenth, 
and thirteenth days good dinners are given to the boy and other 
members of the family and lighted lamps are sot in a plate filled 
with red-coloured water and are waved round the boy’s face by two 
married women. 

Boys are married between eight and twenty, and girls between 
four and eleven. In return for large sums of money girls of ten 
are occasionally given to men of sixty or seventy. 'The offer of 
marriage comes from the girl’s parents who send her horoscope 
to the boy’s house. The horoscopes are shown to an astrologer 
who says whether they agree. If the astrologer declares against 
a marriage, nothing further is done. If he declares for the 
marriage, the parents of the bride and bridegroom settle the 
dowry or vanhiishina and the presents or vnropckdr to be made 
to the bridegroom by the bride’s father; and the value of the silver 
and gold ornaments and clothes to be given by the brideo-room’s 
father ; also the presents in clothes or money to be given °by the 
bridegroom’s party to the bride’s parents, sisters, or brothers to the 
bride’s famdy priest or puruhit, to the village astrologer/ to the 
mathullnhin or monastery-agent who comes yearly for a subscription 
and to the katti or hereditary agent of the local svdmi or lord The 
corresponding presents to be given by the bride’s family are always 
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double those given by the bridegroom’s family. During the 
marriage one of the bridegroom’s sisters is chosen to be his 
kahwgitti or best maid ; she must always sit on his right side during 
the religious part of the marriage ceremony. If she is not under 
ten, some one under ten acts for hex*. So also one of the bride’s 
sisters becomes her kalasgltti or best maid, and must always sit on 
her right side. Dxxring the marriage great honours are paid to the 
bride’s and bridegroom’s best maids and handsome presents are given 
them. When the presentsare settled, two copies of written agreements 
are prepared and signed by both parties and, befoi*e Vishnu Brahmans 
and other witnesses, are marked with kunku or redpowder and 
clarified butter. The bride’s father hands one of the agreements 
with betel to the bridegroom’s father, and he makes over the other 
paper with betel to the bride’s father. Presents are given to 
Brahmans, betel dowers and perfumes are handed, and the guests 
withdraw. Both parties are now bound to carry out the wedding. 
Soon after some of the bride’s and bridegroom’s relations and 
friends hold a gadagnur or water-pot ceremony. An earthen pot or 
kalaxh is filled with water and set in a suitable place in the house. 
If it is in the bride’s house, the bridegroom and his parents, and if 
it is in the bridegroom’s house the bride and her parents are called. 
When they come, they are anointed with turmeric, oil, and warm 
water, aud all worship the waterpot. After the waterpot has been 
worshipped, a dinner is giveu, and before the guests leave, the bride 
or the bridegroom is px-esented with clothes. Several such enter- 
tainments are given by friends aud relations. 

When the time for the wedding draws near, after the astrologers 
have named a good day, the first thing at both the bride’s and the 
bridegroom’s is to hold the sajjigi muhurt or the preparatory lucky- 
mornent ceremony by preparing cakes of coarse wheat flour and 
feeding a few Brahmans and their wives. The next thing is to give 
a dinner in honour of the family gods called Je I'a-samu rddhana or 
propitiation of the gods. Two or three days before the wedding, 
both at the house of the bride and of the bridegi*oom, large 
booths are built. The booths are lined with sheets of white or coloured 
cloth and the ceiling and posts of the booths are decked with many 
mango leaves. At the bride’s house in the western side of the booth 
facing east, an altar about six feet square and one foot high is raised, 
and at its w'estern edge is built a wall about six inches thick 
and two feet high. The wall is whitewashed and diagonal lines 
in redpowder are drawn over it with a circle representing the 
sun, and a crescent repi'esenting the moon, and on the middle of the 
wall the name of the god Vyankatesh or the words Shri Lakahmi 
Vyankatesh Prasunna that is Oh Laksmi, Vyankatesh, be pleased, 
are written in redlead. Next, at the houses of both the bride 
and bridegroom the mari-iage gods are installed and the worship of 
Ganpati, Putnjdhavdrhan, and Matrikas is gone through, and, to 
appease the spii’its of dead ancestors, the nciudi shraddh 
ceremony is performed. The bride and bridegroom are anointed with 
turmeric and oil, bathed iu warm watei*, and their brows mai'ked 
with redpowder or kunku. Five women, whose husbands parents 
and parents-in-law are alive, are chosen to be hettalgonerus that is 
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bridesmaids. It is their duty to paint with white and red-wash level 
upright and cross lines on the stone mortars and wooden pestles and 
grindstones. They pound wheat in the striped mortar and grind 
it in the striped grindstone. The flour of this ground wheat is 
mixed with water, an image of the elephant god Ganapati is made of 
the mixture, and it is worshipped by the women. This rite is called the 
vamlakki and is performed both in the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
houses. After the wheat Ganpati has been made and worshipped, all 
the women of the family whose husbands are alive and the bride or 
bridegroom, as the case may be, sit close together on wooden boards. 
A thread is wound five times round the group, and they rub their 
bodies with oil and turmeric, and bathe in warm winter. This is 
called the surgi bathing. A day or two after the thread encircling, 
generally on the day before the wedding day, comes the siinant[>ujan 
or boundary-worship of the bridegroom. If, as is generally the 
case, the bridegroom belongs to another village, when he reaches the 
border of the girl’s village the bride’s parents come to meet him. 
The mother pours water over his feet, and the father washes his 
feet, and the father and mother together wipe them. Sandal paste 
or gmidh and other perfumes are rubbed on the bridegroom’s body, 
flower garlands are thrown round his neck, and he is presented with 
a turban and other clothes. Two or more married women wave a 
plate with red water and a pair of inch-high lighted lamps round 
the face of the bridegroom . 1 When the lamps have been waved 
round the bridegroom’s face, a cocoanut is placed in his hands and 
with the keenest joy, with music, fireworks, and dancing girls the 
bride’s parents lead him and his party to a house which has been 
made ready for them. All this time the bride keeps close in her 
parent’s house. A good diuner known as the rukhvat or refreshment 
is cooked at the bride’s, and carried and served at the bridegroom’s 
lodging. In the same evening, an hour before the time fixed for 
the wedding, the bridegroom, richly dressed and on a richly 
harnessed horse with music and dancing, is led to the bride’s. 
When they reach the bride’s marriage booth the music ceases till 
the wedding moment, but the dancing girls keep dancing. The 
parents of the bride and bridegroom meet, and the two family 
priests thrice call aloud the genealogy of the bride and 
bridegroom for four generations back and their family stocks .' 2 
The bride’s father formally promises to give his daughter to the 
bridegroom, and as he makes the promise, ties a turmeric root, 
betel, and rice, firmly in a corner of the bridegroom’s shoulder- 
cloth. Then the bridegroom’s father promises to take the girl 
for his son, and as he promises ties turmeric, betel, and rice, in the 
bride’s father’s shouldercloth. While the genealogy is being 
recited and the promises are being made, the astrologer is looking 


One lamp and one lamp -wave 


1 Care is taken to have at least two lamp-wavers 
suggest a funeral. 
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at his water-clock and watching the approach of the lucky moment. 
About five minutes before the moment the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom worship the water-clock with redpowder, rice, and 
flowers, and make presents to the astrologer. The bride and bride- 
groom are led to the marriage altar and two men hold a cloth 
between them. At the lucky moment the cloth is drawn aside, 
the bride and bridegroom throw a few grains of red rice on each 
other’s heads, and for the first time see each other’s faces. At 
this instant the whole company throw grains of red rice on 
the newly married couple, guns are fired, and music is played. All 
the priests present recite the eight Sanskrit hymns which form the 
marriage service called manalushtak or the eight lucky hymns. 
While the hymns are being chanted, the bridegroom draws a gold 
wedding ring called madiungara over the fourth finger of the bride’s 
right hand, and the bride draws a second gold wedding ring over 
the fourth finger of the bridegroom’s right hand. The bridegroom 
ties round the bride’s neck the lucky thread or mangalsutra, which 
consists of a gold cup and some black glass beads strung together by 
a dancing girl. While the bridegroom is fastening the neck-thread, 
his mother leaves the house, for it is believed that by tying the 
wedding thread the luck in her mother-in-law’s wedding thread 
passes to the bride. 

The priest then kindles a sacred fire on the altar and clarified 
butter and parched grains or Idja are thrown into the fire. The 
married couple walk thrice round the fire. A stone called ashma 
or the spirit is kept near the fire, and, at each turn, as the bride 
followed by the bridegroom draws near the stone, she stops and 
stands on the stone until the priest finishes repeating a sacred 
hymn. Next the small star in the tail of the Great Bear or Seven 
Seers, called Arundhati, is shown to them to bring them long life 
and prosperity . 1 Seven heaps of rice are made on the altar and a 
betelnut is placed on each of the heaps. The priest repeats a verse 
and the bridegroom lifting the bride’s right foot sets it on the first 
heap. The priest repeats another verse and the bridegroom lifting 
the bride’s right foot sets it on the next heap, and this is repeated five 
times more. This ceremony is called saptapadi or the Seven Steps. 
When the seven steps havebeen taken, the marriage is complete. The 
priest blesses the married couple and two or more married women 
wave lighted lamps round the faces of the bride and bridegroom. 
A dinner is given and festivities are kept up for four days daring 
which Brahmans are fed and presents are given. At these marriage 
dinners five or more plantain leaf dishes are served touching each 
other and the bride and bridegroom with their mothers and sisters 
sit close to each other and dine together. Before beginning to eat 
the bride’s mother brings silver plates filled with wedding cakes 
and other dainties and serves them. However excellent the dishes, 
[the bridegroom’s mother is bound to keep grumbling. The dinner is 


I 1 Arundhati was the wife of Vashishth one of the seven great Hindu sages. The 
■#iames of the other sage3 are Atri, Bh&radvdj, Gautama, KAshyap, V ishvamitra, and 
WAmdev. All these have been deified by the Hindus and raised to the stars. 
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poor, her share has been forgotten, and she is starving of hunger. 
On the fourth day three-cornered pieces of paper with flowers called 
bdshing or brow-horns are tied to the brows of the bridegroom and 
bride. Wearing these marriage crowns they go to a temple, pay 
their devotions to the god, and return home. On the fourth night 
of the marriage the bridegroom dresses himself and about three in 
the morning runs off to his own house with some valuable article 
belonging to the bride’s family. The bride’s people go and bring 
him back. Next day the bride’s mother richly dressed raises on 
her head a plate with red water, a pair of inch-high lamps and 
flowers, and carries it from the middle of the house to the god-room, 
and brings it back to the middle of the house. When she carries the 
water and lamps, her brother holds across her head a drawn sword 
with a lemon fixed in its point. This is called sindopa horona or 
carrying the red water plate. In return for performing this ceremony 
the bridegroom’s mother presents the bride’s mother with a robe and 
bodice. After the red water and lamp have been carried the bride- 
groom, his father and mother, and other members of his family, are 
made to sit in a line. The bride’s father brings a square basket, 
some red coloured liquid, and a bodice. For a few seconds, he seats 
the bride in the lap of each person in the row, holds the basket 
over the head of each person while the bride is sitting on his 
or her lap, and each time pours a little of the coloured water into 
the basket. Through the holes in the basket the coloured water 
drops on the heads of those over whom the basket is held. While 
he holds the basket the bride’s father says in Sanskrit, ‘ I have 
cared for this girl like a son until she is eight years old ; I now 
make her over to you for the use of your son (or brother) . Guard her 
like a friend.’ When the bride’s father has finished addressing all 
he bursts into a loud cry, mourning that his daughter has passed 
out of his charge. Some fathers so thoroughly loose self-control 
that they have to be taken away by force. Then the bridegroom’s 
party take the bride with them to their house with great rejoicing. 
On the fifth day the bride’s party give a great feast called the 
mavani to Brahmans and to the bridegroom’s party. On the sixth 
day, the bridegroom’s party give a return feast to the bride’s party 
called the mari mavani dinner. On the seventh day after the morning 
meal the bridegroom and his party set off for their village. In the 
evening of the same day Gondhalis are called and made to dance 
in honour of Amba Bhavani or some other family goddess. 1 On 
Datura, Divdli, and other feasts the bride’s family sends for the 
bridegroom and gives him a rich dinner and a present of clothes. 
On other days the bridegroom’s family does the same to the bride. ' 

When a girl comes of age, friends and relations are told and 
the bridegroom’s friends drench him with red water. The girl 
is made to sit in an ornamental shed and three days are spent in 
rejoicing. During these three days the bride’s friends and relations 
bring her presents of cooked food. On the fourth day all are 
entertained at a great dinner. On the fifth the bride is feasted at 

l Details are given under the account ofGoiulhalgars. 
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the bridegroom’s house and they retire together. This is called the 
phalashobhan or fruit-bearing. Next day the bride’s father gives 
a grand entertainment, which is called the marindandala or the 
following day’s entertainment. The bride’s party go to their 
houses and the ceremony ends. Afterwards during each monthly 
sickness, the girl sits outside of the house or in the back-yard, and 
does not come into the house or touch any furniture or grain. Men 
and women, especially pious men and women, will not look at 
a woman during her monthly sickness. If they chance to see her 
or even to hear her voice they bathe, worship their gods, or take 
food. When all have dined some one takes food to the sick woman 
and leaves it in the outer shed or courtyard where the woman eats 
it. In the three days during which her sickness lasts, a woman is 
forbidden to bathe, change her clothes, or touch any one else, or even 
to speak with another woman in her courses. On the fourth day 
she bathes and comes into the house, but does not cook, go into the 
god-room, or touch any furniture or a child in arms. On the fifth day 
after anointing herself the woman is free to lead her ordinary life. 
After a woman becomes aged, which generally happens when she is 
about forty-eight, every year, on the bright fifth of Bhddrapad or 
September, a day known as Rishipanchami or the Seer’s Fifth, she 
worships the seven sages that is the seven stars in the Great Bear. 

;#his ceremony makes a woman perfectly clean. She will not speak 
to a w^man in her monthly sickness, or look at her or hear her 
voice <>t even hear her spoken of. 

During the first and second months of a woman’s first pregnancy 
nothing is done . 1 In the third month she is secretly given a new 
green” bodice and a good dinner. This is called chorcholi (M.) or 
kalla -Jcusha (K.) that is the secret bodice. In the fourth month any 
food a woman longs for is given her, and in the fifth month a yellow 
robe and bodice are publicly given her, she is decked with buds 
not with blown flowers and feasted. Nothing is done in the sixth 
month. In the seventh month she is given a green robe and 
bodice and a good dinner. In the eighth month the ceremony of 
passing a thorn to the end of the braid of hair is held with much show. 
Nothing is done in the ninth month. On several occasions between 
the fifth and ninth months of a woman’s pregnancy, she is anointed, 
ornamented, richly dressed, perfumed, and decked with flowers. 
She is sometimes dressed like a Muhammadan woman, sometimes like 
a Lingayat woman, and sometimes like a Marwari or Yani or some 
other caste woman. She is sometimes dressed in a red robe and a 
black bodice and feasted at six in the morning ; in a black robe 
and a red bodice and feasted at noon ; in a red gold-edged robe and 
yellow bodice and feasted in the evening ; in a dark robe and white 
bodice and feasted at midnight ; or in a white robe and a red bodice 
and feasted by moonlight. 

When the sick is on the point of death, he is, if possible, shaved, 

| if not, he is bathed and wiped dry. The sect-marks are painted 

| 1 In the case of a woman who has had several children the seventh and eighth 
month ceremonies are dispensed with. 
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with white earth or gopichandan and the body is stamped with the 
shrimudra seals, the chakra or discus and the shankh or conch-shell. 
No sandal or redpowder brow-marks are put on. He is laid on a 
clean mattress which is spread near the door in the women’s room 
or central hall on a spot which is cowdunged, and strewn with 
blades of the sacred darbh grass. When he is laid down he is made 
to sip a few drops of the panchagadvya or five cow-gifts, urine, dung 
milk, curds, and clarified butter. To take away his smaller sins 
he is also made to give to Brahmans a cow and some money. The 
more deadly sins, murder, cow-killing, and spirit-drinking, cannot 
be cleansed. Some Brahmans sit by reading aloud some religious 
book, and relations repeat the name of the god Vishnu in the dying 
man’s ears. When life is gone, the women raise a cry, the body is 
washed, and the shrimudra marks are made on the forehead, arms, 
and chest. A bamboo and grass bier is made, two earthen pots are 
brought, and fire is consecrated and placed in one of the pots. 
The body is stripped of its clothes and laid on the bier. A new 
cloth is brought and from one end a piece about two inches broad 
called the vasna or cloth is torn. This shroud-end is knotted 
in the middle and its ends are tied together and worn round the 
chief mourner’s neck. The rest of the new cloth is wrapped round 
the body, and a cord is passed round the cloth, the body, and the 
bier to keep the whole together. When the bier is ready two stones 
are picked up, one of which is laid under part of the twine tied round 
the body, and the twine is cut with the other stone. The lower stone 
is thrown away and the upper stone is supposed to be possessed with 
the spirit of the dead. Then four bearers, over whom some hymns have 
been said, lift the bier on their shoulders. The chief mourner walks in 
front holding the earthen fire-pot and with the cloth or vasna tied 
round his neck. About half-way to the burning ground the bier is set 
down and the chief mourner drops into the dead mouth a few grains of 
sesamum and a few drops of water. The bearers change places those 
in front going behind and those behind coming in front, and in this 
way the bier is carried to the burning ground. At the burning 
ground three small holes are made in the ground and three small 
pieces of gold, a few sesamum seeds, and a few blades of the sacred 
darbh grass are put into the holes and over them the pile is raised. 
Camphor, sandalwood and perfumes are laid on the pile. The 
body is placed on it with the head towards the south. After 
hymns have been repeated by a Brahman priest, the son sets fire to 
the pile near the head, then near the legs, and lastly near the chest. 
He fills with water the second of the two earthen pots, which were 
bought soon after the death, makes a hole in the pot with the 
point of the life-stone, and taking the pot on his shoulder walks three 
times round the pile with his left hand towards it at each turn 
piercing a fresh hole. At the end of the third round he stands near 
the head of the corpse with his back towards it and his face towards 
the south and throws the pot over his shoulder on the ground As 
the pot smashes he strikes the back of his right hand on his mouth 
and cries aloud. The funeral party then return home. On their 
way the chief mourner thrice throws a stone back over his 
shoulder. It the deceased died on an unlucky day, with the 
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body are burnt four men of dough, one of which is placed near the 
head, the second and third near the hands, and the fourth near 
the feet. Children under three are generally buried. An ascetic, 
whatever his age, is buried. The body is placed sitting in a pit, 
a large quantity of salt and mustard are thrown in, and the hole is 
filled. A holy layman, who is not an ascetic, but has kept the 
sacred fire always alight, is not carried on a bier, but placed on a 
cart decked with leaves and flowers, and drawn by men and bullocks 
to the burning ground and there burnt as in ordinary cases. In 
the house of mourning, if the dead has left a son, on his return from 
the burning ground, the chief mourner, in the floor of the women’s 
hall close to where the body was laid, digs a hole about a foot deep 
and keeps a lamp burning in the hole day and night for ten days. 
The shroud-strip or vasna and the life-stone are laid near the light. 
Close to the hole about a foot from the ground a nail is driven into 
the wall and two threads are let down from the nail into two small 
earthen vessels, the one with water the other with milk. During 
the next ten days, before he begins his meals, the chief mourner 
carries a morsel of cooked rice from his dish, and lays it before the 
life-stone, pours water on it, and throws the water on the house-top. 

On the first, third, fifth, and seventh days after a death, the chief 
mourner fastens the shroud-strip or vasna round his neck, holds 
the life-stone in his right hand, and goes to the burning ground. The 
burn/ bones are gathered from the ashes of the funeral pile, washed 
and jpurified by sprinkling cow’s urine on them, and the whole 
of tie ashes are thrown into a pond or other water. A hundred 
pot® full of water are poured on the spot where the body was burnt, 
and# then a three-cornered mound is raised. The chief mourner 
sits on the north side of the triangle with his face towards its 
base. The life-stone is set in the middle of the mound. A 
second stone representing Rudra the destroyer is set in the eastern 
corner, and a third stone representing Yam the god of death is set 
in the western corner. Small earthen vessels about an inch high 
and three inches round with covers on them and large and small 
flags are set before the three stones. A few sesamum seeds, a few 
grains of yellow rice and gram, a cotton thread and a pair of dough 
shoes are laid before the three stones. This ceremony is called 
the asthi sanchayan shnuldha or the bone-gathering ceremony. 
The burnt bones are then put into an earthen pot, which is carried 
to some sacred river and thrown into it. From the first to the 
tenth day after the death the chief mourner goes out of the village 
to some temple or other clean place, with the shroud-strip or vasna 
round his neck and the life-stone in his hand and setting the 
life-stone on the ground, on the first third fifth seventh and ninth 
days, lays before it a ball of cooked rice or dough, some sesamum 
seeds, and some water, and returns home. On the tenth day the 
ceremony held on the bone-gathering day is repeated. On the 
eleventh day comes the vrishotsarga or bull-freeing ceremony, 
when the chief mourner holding the tail of a bull in his left hand, 
and water, sacred grass, and sesamum seed in his right hand, says 
‘I set this bull at liberty in the name of the deceased, may it save 
him,’ and throws the water, sacred grass, and sesamum seed on the 
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ground. Then comes the ekahi or first pure day sacrifice. After 
that funeral rites are performed in honour of the Vasugan or the band 
of Vasus, Bitdragan or the band of Rudras, and Shodashagan 
or the band of sixteen deities. In honour of the Vasugan eight, 
in honour of the Budragan eleven, and in honour of Shodashagan 
sixteen Brahmans are called, their feet are washed, they are fed, 
and money is given them. A man who cannot feed so many 
Brahmans lays eight, eleven, and sixteen pebbles in rows, sets a 
little rice and dough before them, bows before them, and throws 
them away. On the twelfth comes the sa-pind shrdddh or the ball- 
uniting ceremony. Six Brahmans are asked to dine. Three round 
balls of boiled rice are made to represent the great-grandfather, 
the grandfather, and the father of the dead ; and a long oblong ball 
to represent the dead. Several hymns are repeated, the long ball 
is cut in three and each of the three parts is mixed into one of the 
three round balls as a sign that the dead has been gathered to his 
fathers. From this day the father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
of the mourner are alone reckoned his immediate ancestors. His 
great-great-grandfather, by offering a ball of flour instead of rice 
called the heaven-opening or svarga pntheya, is raised from being 
one of the immediate ancestors. On the thirteenth the chief mourner 
performs certain religious ceremonies outside of the town and 
comes home. A pestle is set in the front yard, and he is made to 
sit on it with his back to the house, when some one of the family 
pours from behind oil and warm water over his head. Ho comes 
into the house, bathes, sips a few drops of the five cow-gifts, puts on 
a new thread, and worships Ganpati. W hen the worship of Ganpati 
is over, one of the married women of the family waves a one-wicked 
lamp round the chief mourner's face. The ceremony ends with a 
dinner to Brahmans. During the first thirteen days after a death 
the members of the family eat nothing sweet and do not worship 
their house gods. On the fourteenth sweet food is cooked and 
eaten by all. During the first year after a death in every month 
on the new-moon day, and on the lunar day on which the death 
happened, a memorial ceremony or mind-rite is held. After the first 
year during the lifetime of any son of the deceased the death-day 
is marked by keeping his anniversary every year in the dark half of 
Bhddrapad or September. For ungirt boys and unwed girls no 
mind-rites or sh rd Jdhs are performed. The only ceremony m the case 
of an ascetic is on the first day. All Brahmans are careful to 
hold memorial services in honour of their parents and other family 
elders, as well as in honour of their more respected chief priests. 
The dark half of Bhtbirapad or September- October by Brahmans 
called palcshamns or the spirit-month and by Marat has maloti a 
corruption of mahalaya a sanctuary or place of refuge, is set apart 
for offering funeral cakes, balls, and water to the spirits of the dead. 
On the day in dark Bhddrapad which corresponds to a male 
parent's death-day, the mourner offers funeral balls, cakes, and water 
to the spirit of the dead and feeds two or more Brahmans. This is 
in addition to the memorial service on the yearly death-day. In the 
case of a mother or of female ancestors the death-day is alone 
observed. No service is held on the mahdl that is the lunar day in 
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dark Bhddrapad which corresponds to the lunar day in which the 
death took place. Mothers and female ancestors who died before 
their husbands, besides the yearly death-day, are honoured with a 
special service on the dark ninth of Bhddrapad or September - 
October which is known as the avidhavdnavami or the un widowed 
ninth. On this day the chief mourner calls two or more Brahmans 
and two or more widowed women, feeds them, and gives them 
clothes and money. Funeral balls, cakes, water, turmeric, and red- 
powder are offered to the spirit of the dead. On the fifteenth of 
dark Bhddrapad or September -October balls, cakes, and water are 
offered to the spirits of all the elders and two or more Brahmans 
are fed. This is done by every Brahman whose father is dead. 

To find the proper day and hour for holding mind or mahdl feasts, 
several puzzling calculations have to be made. The solar day 
begins at sunrise and ends at the next sunrise. This is not the 
case with lunar days. The time taken by the moon to go round 
the earth is divided into thirty tithis or lunar days. These days 
are numbered from one to fifteen during the first or bright half of 
the moon, and again from one to fifteen during the second or dark 
half of the moon. On account of the different positions of the moon 
with regard to the earth the length of the lunar days varies. At 
the same time for social and festival purposes the date of the 
lunar day or the age of the moon at sunrise on any solar day is 
held to be the lunar date of the day, though the lunar day may not 
actually begin till some time after sunrise. Thus if at sunrise on 
Sunday the first of January the lunar day was the bright fifth, 
though the sixth lunar day may begin within an hour after sunrise 
the whole day until sunrise on Monday, for social and festival 
purposes, is the bright fifth. The bright sixth begins with sunrise on 
Monday. If the sixth lunar day has been completed and the seventh 
has begun before sunrise on Monday, the sixth lunar day is dropped 
and Monday is called the bright seventh. On the other hand if, as 
happens about once a month, the same lunar day is running both at 
Sunday and Monday sunrise both of those days are counted as the 
bright fifth. This rule applies for social and festival but not for 
funeral purposes. For funeral purposes supposing sunrise on Sunday 
the 1st of January fell on the bright fifth of the moon and the bright 
sixth began at eight in the morning, if a man dies between sunrise 
and eight, he is held to have died on Sunday the bright fifth, and 
the bright fifth is his death-day. If he dies after eight his death- 
day is the bright sixth. Memorial services should be performed 
between 1-13 and 3-3G in the afternoon which is called the 
aparnnhakdl or afternoon time. 1 If the lunar death-day is not current 
but begins soou after and lasts till the next afternoon the service 
should be put off till the next afternoon. If, which rarely happens. 


1 The solar flay is divided into five times or Teal* each six yhatfats of twenty-four 
minutes that is a space of two hours and twenty-four minutes. The first time from 
6 to 8-24 a m. is called prdtahkdl or first time, the second time from 8-25 to 10-48 
a,m. is sanydnnkal or joining time, the third time from 10-49 a.m. to 1-12 p.m. is 
t nddhyiuihakdl or noon, the fourth time from 1-13 to 3-36 p.m. is aparanhakdl or 
afternoon, and the fifth time from 3-37 to 6 p.m. sdyankdl or evening time. 
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the lunar death day ends "before the next afternoon the service 
should be held the day before. No service is held for an ascetic 
either on the corresponding lunar day of dark Bhddrapada or on 
All Saints’ Day on the Bhadrapad no-moon. A layman’s death-day 
is called his shraddh or anniversary day, the lunar day of dark 
Bhddrapada or September-October corresponding to his death-day 
is called his pafcsk or fortnightly day. An ascetic’s death-day is 
called his puny a tithi or holy-day. An ascetic’s memorial rite must 
be performed during the afternoon of the solar day at whose sunrise 
his lunar death-day was current. 

A birth or a death makes a family impure for ten days. During 
the ten unclean days they perform no religious ceremonies, do not 
go into the god-room, or touch the furniture in the house, or any of 
their friends, or cook food. During those days men and widows 
make their brow-marks only of white earth and black charcoal 
without sandal-paste or redpowder. Married women use neither 
turmeric nor redpowder. Nothing sweet is eaten. Should the 
death-days of their parents or other relations fall during the ten day3 
of uncleanness, they are not kept, but they keep them on the day 
they become pure. So long as they are impure they neither give nor 
receive anything in charity, or study, or teach religious books. On 
the day they become pure, they bathe, sip a few drops of cow’s urine, 
and eat sweets, and the men change their sacred thread. If a birth 
or death takes place in a family several degrees removed from the 
common ancestor, the impurity lasts only three days, a day and 
a half, or half a day according to the distance of the degree. If the 
relationship is very remote, they bathe on hearing the news of the 
death and are pure. If a person not related to the family in which 
a birth or death has taken place touches a person in mourning he 
baths and is pure. Until he bathes he can neither eat nor drink. 

When Madhvas meet before meals one asks the other ‘ Are you 
up ? the other answers £ I am, are you ? ’ If Madhvas meet after 
the dinner hour one asks ‘ Have you dined ? ’; the other 
answers ‘ Yes, have you ? ’ 

In their houses young women are so closely guarded by mothers 
and sisters-in-law that they dare not speak even with female 
visitors. But when the young women go to draw water, they 
speak freely with their friends and tell other women all that goes 
on in their houses. They send messages to their parents, 
sisters, and brothers, without the knowledge of their husbands, 
mothers, or sisters-in-law and with a strict caution not to let their 
husband’s people know. A Madhva, if he chooses, may marry the 
sister or sisters of his wife either during her life or after her death. 
On the other hand women are not allowed to marry their husbands’ 
brothers, either during their first husband’s life, or after his death. 
It is characteristic of the people of Dharwar, high castes and low 
castes alike, never to give a straight answer but as far as possible to 
answer by a question. Thus to the question ‘ Have you seen Tuka- 
ram ? ’ the usual answer takes the form of 1 When did I see 
him ? ’, ‘ Who told you that I saw him ? ’, f Why should I see 
him ? ’, ‘ Did you tell me to see him ? ’, ‘ How could I see him ? ’. 
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During Shrdvan or July-August parents of almost all classes ask 
tlieir married daughters to their houses. The daughters spend a 
few days with their parents, are feasted, presented with a robe and 
a bodice, and sent back to their husbands. 

Among Madhvas when a relation comes whom they have not met 
for long, he is given a good dinner, and presented with clothes and 
other articles and sweetmeats. Before presents of clothes are made 
the giver has always to mark the robe or the waistcloth with 
redpowder. No one will take the present of a cloth unless the 
giver has marked it with red. A woman who has lately been confined 
is presented with two bodices, one for the mother and the other for 
the child. Besides the second bodice the babe is presented with a 
small jacket, a cap, an armless cloak called kunehi, and 2, s'. (Re.l). 
To widows no bodice is given and no red marks are made on the 
robe. On all marriages, coming of age, and meetings after the birth 
of a child, in the chief woman’s lap some rice and betel, a couple of 
plantains, and a cocoanut are laid, and she is given a bodice. This 
is called the vnditumbona or lap-filling. In spite of the Brahmans’ 
dislike of Islam and of Muhammadans they lay sugar and fruit 
before the tab ids or miniature biers of Hasan and Husain in the 
yearly Moliaram festival. 

If a Brahman dies, none of the Brahmans of the same street can 
j eat or drink till the body has been taken away. 1 2 On the return from 
. the burning ground, the house of mourning is often the scene of a 
confused struggle for a share in the presents. 

When children get small-pox, chicken-pox, or measles, their parents 

( sleep apart for nine days. At the end of the nine days, pitchers full 
of water are poured over the steps of the temple of Durgavva the 
goddess of cholera. Gram soaked in water, a cocoanut, a plantain, 
turmeric, and redpowder, and boiled rice mixed with curds garlic 
and onions, are laid before the goddess, and lighted camphor is waved 
round her. When any member of the family is suffering from fever 
or sore -eyes the married people sleep apart. 

During the last ten or fifteen years the younger men have given 
up many old religious observances. 3 The women still keep to their 
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1 Perhaps from the want of any strong caste organization the M&dhvas compare 
unfavourably with most classes in the matter of carrying the dead. They make the 
carrying of the dead a matter of hire instead of a token of respect and sympathy for 
the mourners. If a death happens in a poor family no neighbours are to he found. 
They hide or run off or refuse to answer if asked to help. The few who come 
demand 2s. to 8*. (Its. 1-4) and will not lift the body till the money is paid. If 
the family is poor, rich neighbours have to help them to pay the bearers. Again, 
■when a rich man dies, the priests struggle for a place as carriers, tempted by the 
hope of fees of £3 to £4 (Rs. 30 - 40) which are sometimes given. 

2 The following are some of the chief religious changes that have taken place among 
the younger men of the M&dhva sect. Most of the younger men do not observe 
fasts and take their usual meals even on the Ekddashis or lunar elevenths of 
bright and dark A.shddh or July and Kartik or November which other Madhvas 
strictly observe as great fast days. The younger men do not apply any of the 
sectarian marks except the black line and red round paste mark to the brow. 
They do not mind if they do not get the holy-water to sip, and when Brahman 

. priests are called to dine they do not ask the priests’ permission to take their meals, 
but begin to eat whether the priest has begun to eat or not. Some of the young 
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old practices. The Madhvas allow child marriage and polygamy, 
they forbid widow marriage, and polyandry is unknown. 

The Madhvas are not bound together as a body. The sect 
includes many factions whose members settle their own social 
disputes. When a dispute goes before the chief priest or svdtni, he 
fines one party and receives the amount of the fine as a present. 
He occasionally puts an offender out of the sect but the offender is 
generally allowed to come back if he pays a fine. During the last 
twenty years the power of the caste to enforce its rules has grown 
very weak. The power of the high priest to settle disputes is not 
questioned. But the high priest is on tour and the local priests pay 
more heed to gathering fees than to healing disputes. 

Ten years ago Madhva priests never sent their boys to Govern- 
ment schools. Their parents or other relations taught them Sanskrit 
until they were sixteen to twenty years old. During the last ten 
years the practice of sending their boys to Government schools has 
become general. About one per cent have given up their priestly 
calling and taken to Government or private service, pleading, and 
moneylending. The laity have always been eager to send their 
boys to school. A few send their girls to school, but no girls stay 
after they are nine or ten. They are a rising class. 

Sma'rt-Bha'gvats are found all over the district. They 
speak Kanarese. The names in common use among men are Mar- 
tandbhat, Rudrabhat, Virupakshabhat, Shankarappa, and Sad;i- 
shivaraya; and among women Gangabai, Nagubai, and lYirvatibai. 
They have no surnames. Their chief family-god is Shiv and their 
chief family-goddess is Parvati. A male Smart Brahman is re- 
cognized by the horizontal sandal-paste mark and a red dot on his 
forehead, by the cleanness of his loin and shouldercloths, and by his 
peculiar way of wearing them ; and a woman by the horizontal red 
mark on her brow and the cleanness of her robe and bodice. They 
are generally fair and goodlooking. Most of them live in houses 
of the better class two or more storeys high with walls of brick and 
flat roofs. The houses are clean, neat, and well-cared for. They 
keep one or two cats and sometimes cows and she-buffaloes. They 
are great eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, pulse, 
and vegetables, aud their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes 
made of wheat, pulse, sugar, and clarified butter. They do not eat 
animal food except at great sacrifices when they are obliged to 
kill a sheep and offer its flesh to the god of fire. Most of 
them drink no liquor but a few who worship the goddess Durga 
on Friday nights offer her liquor and themselves sip about tw r o 
tea-spoonfuls. The men wear the loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, 
a turban, and shoes, and a few wear sleeveless coats, stockings, 
boots, and neckties in imitation of the English. The women wear 
a robe and a bodice. The plain end of the robe is tied round the 
waist and knotted; the upper middle part is folded backwards and 
forwards about three inches broad and tucked in near the navel ; the 


men are not careful to keep their parents’ death-days. On the anniversary dav 
instead of performin': the sltnuldh ceremony they feed a Br&hinan, give him a 
money present or dakshina, aud send him away, 
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lower middle part is passed back between the feet and tucked in 
at the waist behind ; and the upper finer end is carried from the 
left side under the right arm and thrown over the left shoulder and 
head so as to cover the chest and allowed to fall loose on the right 
shoulder. The robe is arranged so neatly that the full border shows 
from below the right arm to the left shoulder and head. They 
mark their brows with redpowder or kunkn, rub water and turmeric 
on their brows cheeks hands and feet, and tattoo small dots on 
their foreheads cheeks and chins, and flowers on their hands and 
feet. Both men and women are clean and neat in their dress. They 
have a good store of clothes for daily wear and for special occasions. 
The men wear gold ear and finger rings and necklaces, and the 
women wear gold ear, nose, and finger rings, armlets, bracelets, 
waistbands, and silver anklets and chains. They are hardworking, 
honest, hot-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Most of the laymen 
are moneychangers, cotton and grain dealers, and Government 
servants ; and most of the priests live by house service and alms- 
begging. They hold themselves equal in position to any local 
Brahmans. Strict Vaishnavs hold them inferior and will not take 
food from a Smart Brahman, but especially of late years ordinary 
Vaishnavs eat and drink with them. A family of five spends about 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month on food, and about £2 10s. (Rs 25) a 
year on dress. 1 2 Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100). 
A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), a thread-girding about £2 
(Rs. 20), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a coming of age about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about 
£2 (Rs. 20). Asa class they are religious. Their family deities 
are Parvati and Shiv and they also worship Ganpati, Vishnu, and 
other Hindu gods. They keep the regular Hindu holidays, the 
chief of which are Holi-Huncivi in March -April, Ugadi in April- 
May, Rdmn-navami in April- May, Ndg-panchnmi in August- 
Septemher, Ganeshu-chaturthi in September-October, and JDasara and 
Divdli in October-November. They make pilgrimages to Benares, 
Gokarn, Pandharpur, Rameshvar, andTirupati. Their spiritual guide 
is Shankaraeharya. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. The sorcerers, witches, and soothsayers belong to all classes, 
generally to the lower classes, and are consulted when a person falls 
sick or is overtaken by misfortune. The sorcerers remove the sick- 
ness or the ill-luck by the help of some familiar spirit. They keep 
the sixteen Brahmanic sacraments or mnskdrs • and in their customs 


1 These and other estimates of monthly cost of living are framed on the basis that 
the family has to buy retail the grain and other articles it uses. The actual cash 
payments of the bulk of the middle and lower orders who either grow grain or are 
wholly or partly paid in grain must therefore be considerabh less than the estimates. 
The figures mentioned in the text are not more than rough estimates of the value of 
the articles which under or din ary circumstances the different classes of the people 
consume. 

2 These are : Sacrifice on or before conception, yarbhwlhan ; Sacrifice on the 
vitality of tfie fretus, punsavan ; Sacrifice in the third month of pregnancy, anava- 
lohhnna ; Sacrifice in the seventh month, VixhnubaH ; Sacrifice in the fourth, sixth, 
or eighth mouths, simantonnayan ; Giving the infant honey and clarified butter 
out of a golden spoon before cutting the navel-cord, jalakann; Naming the child 
on the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, or hundred and first day, mhnakarm ; Carrying the 
child to be presented to the moon on the third lunar day of the third bright fortnight 
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and observances do not differ from Vaishnav Brahmans. Child 
marriage and polygamy are practised, widow-marriage is forbidden, 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together as a body. 
Minor social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste and 
graver offences by their guru or spiritual teacher Shankaracharya. 
Any one disobeying these decisions is put out of caste. Of late 
years the power of the community is said to have declined. They 
send their boys and girls to school. Their boys are kept at school 
till they can read and write and in some cases they are given a high 
education. The girls stay at school till they are nine or ten years 
old. At home they are taught to draw patterns in rdngoli or quartz 
powder, and something of cooking and other housework. They do 
not take to new pursuits and are a steady class. 

Golaks, or Bastards, are returned as numbering five and as 
found in Gadag. There are two divisions of Golaks, Kund Golaks 
and Rand Golaks. The illegitimate offspring of a Brahman woman 
during her husband’s lifetime is a Kund Golak and the children of 
a Brahman widow are Rand Golaks. These people eat from 
Brahmans. Other Brahmans neither eat nor marry with them. 

Ka'nvas, also called Yajurvedi or Pratham Shakhi that is First 
Branch Brahmans, are returned as numbering about 1323 and as 
found in Dharwar, Bankapur, Hangal, Karajgi, Kod, Navalgund, 
Ranebennur, and Ron. They are called Pratham Shakhis because 
they belong to the first branch of the white Yajurved which is called 
Kanva. They speak pure Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Govindbhat, Rambhat, and Sakharambhat ; and among 
women Gangabai, Janakibai, and Radhabai. Tbeir family-god is 
Mailar, who is the same as the Deccan Malhari or Khandoba, and 
whose chief shrine is said to be at Premapur near Benares. They 
are divided into Vaishnavs and Smarts. They have got ms or family 
stocks and a boy and girl of the same stock cannot intermarry. They 
are dark and stoutly made. Most of them live in houses of the better 
class one storey high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their daily 
food is rice, pulse, and vegetables ; and their special holiday dishes 
are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, sugar, and clarified butter. 
They neither eat animal food nor drink liquor. In dress and 
ornaments they do not differ from Smart Brahmans. They are 
hot-tempered, hospitable, and orderly, but neither hardworking, clean, 
nor neat. They are priests, cotton and grain dealers, and money- 
changers. Some are employed as cooks and water-carriers and a 
few as Government servants. In social position they rank with 
Smart Brahmans. A family of five spends about £1 10*'. (Rs. 15) 
a month on food and about £3 (Rs. 30) a year on clothes. A house 
costs them about £30 (Rs. 300) to build and 4-s. (Rs. 2) a month to 
rent. A birth costs about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a thread-girding about 


nhhh-aman ; Carrying the child to be presented to the sun in the third or fourth month, 
siin/iirnloian ; Feeding the child with rice in thesixthor eighth month, annaprd*han ; 
Tousure in the second or third year, ehtidtihtnn ; Investiture with the sacred thread, 
ttpunmtuH ; Instruction in the Cuuiatri verse after the thread ceremony, rnajutndmya ; 
Loosening of the munj grass and preparing the boy for his marriage, samcivartan ; 
Marriage vivdha ; and Death uvarydrohan. 
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£5 (Rs. 50), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age 
about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs.10), and a death about 
£4 (Rs. 40). As a class they are religious. In their houses they 
worship stone images of Shiv, Yishnu, Ganpati, Surya, and Shakti. 
Their family god Mailar or Malhari is represented as an old man with 
a long beard holding in his hand a trishul or trident and smoking a 
hubble-bubble. His forehead is smeared with turmeric powder, he 
rides a horse and is accompanied by his mistress Kurabatteva a 
woman of the shepherd caste, and several dogs. The chief local 
shrine of this god is at Gudguddapur in Ranebennur. Besides the 
figures of this god the Gudguddapur temple contains a figure of his 
minister Heg Pradhani who is said to be an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and another of the lady Kurabatteva. The templealsocontains figures 
of dogs. Several beggars live in the temple and dress themselves 
with cotton and woollen rags and call themselves Vaggayas or dogs 
of the god. They bark at each other like dogs and in return are given 
alms. Great merit accrues from feeding these human dogs. 1 Kiinvas 
keep the leading Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to Vithoba 
at Pandharpur, Mahalakshmi at Kolhapur, Venkataraman at Tirupati, 
and Vishveskvar at Benares. They say that their forefather’s 
teacher was the sage Yadnyavalkya, but they have no spiritual guide 
or guru. They keep the sixteen sanskars or sacraments according 
to the rules of the white Yajurved. Their customs and rites do not 
differ from those of Smart Brahmans. Child-marriage and polygamy 
are allowed, widow-marriage and divorce are forbidden, and poly- 
andry is unknown. They are bound together as a body. Social 
disputes are settled by men of the caste and any one disobeying 
the common decision is put out of caste. They send their boys and 
girls to school, do not take to new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Kanoj or Upper India Brahmans are returned as numbering 
about 290 and as found in Dharwar, Bankapur, Hubli, Karajgi, and 
Navalgund. They take their name from Kanoj in North India. They 
claim to belong to the Angiras, Barhaspatya, Bharadvaj, and 
Yashishth gotras or family-stocks. The names in common use 
among men are Balprasad, Bhavadiga, Devidin, Deviprasad, Gopi- 
nath, Jagannath, and Shaukarprasad ; and among women Jamuna, 
Janki, Lacliliimi, and Sundar. Their common surnames are Agni- 
hotri, Bachape, Bal, Chaube, Dikshit, Kibe, Pathak, Shakta, and 
Trivedi. Persons having the same surnames cannot intermarry. 
They speak the Brij language at home and Hindustani and impure 
Kanarese out of doors. They are stronger and stouter than the 
local Deshasths. They live in houses of the better class with walls 
of brick or stone and tiled roofs. They are moderate eaters. Their 
staplefood is rice, wdieat cakes, vegetables, and clarified butter. They 
do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men wear a waistcloth, 
a coat, a shoulderclotli, a turban, and shoes ; and the women wear a 
petticoat and robe and a backless bodice called kucJdi. Both men 
and women keep rich clothes in store for holiday wear. The 
Kanojs are generally clean, hardworking, and sober, but vain and 
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fond of show. Their main calling is service as soldiers and 
messengers. Some have taken to husbandry and some to money- 
changing. They are religious, having priests belonging to their own 
caste, and making pilgrimages to Benares and Allahabad. They 
keep the leading Hindu holidays and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
and soothsaying. When a woman is in labour a midwife is called 
and cuts the navel cord. The child is made to suck honey for the 
first three days. Ou the sixth day the women of the house wash their 
hands in a mixture of turmeric water and redpowder, and press 
them five times against the walls of the lying-in room. In front of 
these hand-marks a golden image of Satvai is set on a stone, with a 
sheet of blank paper, a reed pen, and a pomegranate, and it is 
worshipped by the women of the house with flowers and red powder. 
The impurity caused by a birth lasts ten days. Boys are girt with 
the sacred thread between seven and ten. On a day fixed as lucky 
by an astrologer the boy is shaved and for the last time eats from his 
mother’s plate sitting on her lap. The boy and his father are made 
to stand on a low wooden stool facing each other, with a cloth 
drawn between them. The priest repeats sacred verses, the guests 
throw red rice, and the cloth is withdrawn. The priest gives the 
boy a sacred thread to wear. The father seats the boy on his lap 
and whispers into his right ear the holy sun-hymn or gmjutri, and the 
priest kindles a sacred fire. A feast is given to Brahmans friends 
and kinspeople, and the ceremony is over. Boys are married between 
fifteen and thirty, and girls beween five and fifteen. On a lucky day 
the boy dressed in a fine suit of clothes with a marriage coronet tied 
to his brow, goes in procession with his friends and kinspeople with 
music, to the bride’s. On reaching the bride’s the bridegroom is 
taken into the marriage-hall and the bride is made to stand in front 
of him. A curtain is held between them, and the priest repeats mar- 
riage songsandthrows rice grains over the couple. The priest kindles 
the sacred fire, and the bride and bridegroom throw clarified butter 
and fried rice into it. They walk six times round the fire. At the end 
of the sixth turn the bride goes into the house, and with tears in 
her eyes takes leave of her home. When she comes out her father 
mentions his own and the bridegroom’s family-stock or gotrn, and 
the bridegroom, after asking leave of the guests, takes the seventh 
turn round the fire followed by the bride. Xoxt day a feast is given 
to friends and relations and the marriage is over. When a girl 
comes of age she is unclean for four days. On the sixth day she and 
her husband are bathed together, and the family-priest kindles a 
sacred fire and pours clarified butter and sesamum-seed over it. 
The girls’s lap is filled with a coeoanut, plantains, dates, almonds," 
ami sweat meets, some bent grass is pounded, and her husband squeezes 
a few drops of the juice down the girl’s right nostril, and friends 
and relations are feasted on wlieat-cakes and curds. Any time after 
this the boy and girl may begin to live together as husband 
and wife. After death the body is bathed in cold water and 
laid on a bier. The body is carried on the shoulders of four 
castemcn and tho chief mourner walks before them carrying a fire-pot 
iu his baud. On their way the bearers set down the' bier, change 
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places, and pick a stone called asltma. On reaching the burning 
ground the chief mourner has his head and face hair shaved except 
the top-knot and eyebrows, and the dead is laid on the fire and 
burnt. When the body is nearly consumed the chief mourner sets 
an earthen pot tilled with water on his shoulders and a man near him 
makes a hole in the pot with the stone called the ashma or life-stone. 
The chief mourner makes three rounds and at each turn a fresh 
hole is pierced. At the end of the third turn he throws the jar 
over his head, beats his mouth with the back of his right hand, and 
calls aloud. The party bathe, go to the house of the deceased where 
cow’s urine is poured over their hands, and return to their homes. On 
the third day the ashes of the dead are gathered and thrown into 
water, and three dough balls or pinds are made, sprinkled with 
flowers and redpowder, and offered wheat-cakes and curds. On 
the tenth day ten dough balls are made at the burning ground, 
nine of which are thrown into water and the tenth is offered to crows. 
On the eleventh day the family of the deceased bathes and becomes 
pure. On the twelfth day comes the sajdndi or ball-uniting. An 
oblong ball is made representing the deceased, and three round 
balls representing his" father, grandfather, and great-grandfather ; 
then the ball of the deceased is divided into three and each part 
is united with the three round balls. On the thirteenth friends and 
relations are asked to dine at the house of mourning and present 
the chief mourner with a turban. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeliug. Their social disputes are settled at caste 
meetings and any one who disobeys a common decision is put out 
of caste. They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, 
and are a steady class. 

Karha'da's or natives of Karliad in Sahara, are returned as 
numbering about 239 and as found in Dliarwar, Bankapur, Hangal, 
Hubli, Karajgi, Kalghatgi, and Navalgund. Their head-quarters 
are at the meeting of the Krishna and Koina rivers ill Satara. In 
Dliarwar they are settled as traders and Government servants. Their 
dress and way of living differ little from those of Chitpavans. In 
Satara and Kolhapur Karliadas eat and many with Yaishnav 
Deshasths ; in Dliarwar the two classes neither eat together nor 
intermarry. Formerly the practice prevailed among the Ivarhadas 
of securing the favour of their house-goddess Mahalakshmi by 
poisoning a human victim at some great festival, as on Dcisam or 
Viral t. 1 The practice is believed to have been given up, but some 
people are still sby of dining with a Karhada. Their customs and 
rites differ little from those of Chitpavans. Their spiritual teacher 
is Shan kara c h ary a to wdiose representative they make money 
presents when be visits the district. They send their children to 
school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Konkanasths,alsocalledChitpa'vans, are returnedas number- 
ing about 1449, and as found all over the district. Most of them seem 
to have come to Dliarwar since its conquest by Balaji Bajirao or 
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Nanasaheb Peshwa in 1753. 1 In appearance they are fair and slender. 
Their expression is lively, the eyes large and often gray, the face 
oval, the nose high, the lips thin, the cheek-bones low, the cheeks 
round, the head hair long with a ruddy tint, and the face hair thick. 
Most of the women have weak eyes. They speak Marathi at home, 
and impure Kanarese with the people of the district. They live in 
houses one storey high with walls of brick and tiled or flat roofs. 
They are great eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, 
pulse, clarified butter, buttermilk, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat flour sugar and 
spices. Their exceeding fondness for spiced and boiled butter- 
milk has given them the name of buttermilk-men Jcadhi (M.) or 
aldias (K.). They eat no animal food except at great sacrifices 
when they offer a sheep to the god of fire, and eat part of the offering. 
They drink no liquor. The men wear loin and shouldercloths, a 
jacket, a coat, a headscarf or a turban, and shoes; and the women a 
robe and a bodice. They are thrifty', crafty, and persevering, cringing 
if a favour has to be gained, proud and overweening when in power. 
Some are landowners, others are traders, and a large number are in 
Government service. They are prosperous and successful. They 
claim equality with Deshasths, but the Deshasths do not admit 
their claim. As a rule the Dharwar Deshasths, especially those of 
the Madhva sect, do noteat from the hands of Chitpavans. A family 
of five spends about £1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs 
about £50 (Rs. 500) to build and about 4 . 9 . (Rs. 2) a month to rent. 
The furniture is worth about £20 (Rs. 200), and their servants and 
animals cost them about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. A birth costs about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £3 (Rs. 30), a marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl's coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a preg- 
nancy about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). As 
a class they' are religious. They keep the sixteen Hindu sanskdrs 
or sacraments, and their customs and rites differ little from those 
of the Smarts. Their caste feeling is strong but among the 
younger members it is declining. Social disputes are settled by 
their guru or spiritual guide Shankaracharya whose local repre- 
sentative lives at Sankeshvar in Belgaum. Any one disobeying the 
teacher’s decision is put out of caste. They send their boys and 
girls to school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Sarvarias are returned as numbering about fifteen, and as 
found only in Dharwar. Their ancestors belonged to Upper 
India and are said to have settled in Dharwar about seventy- 
five years ago. They speak Hindustani at home and Kanarese 
abroad. The names in common use among men are Ramprasad, 
Shivlalprasad, and Venkatprasad ; and among women Gangabai, 
JamnabcU, and Tulsabai. They have no surnames. Their household 
gods are Mahadev and Ganpati ; and their household goddesses 
\allamma and Lakshmi. Yallamma’s chief shrine is near Savadatti 
in Belgaum, and Lakshmi’s is in Kolhapur. They have no divisions. 


1 A detailed account of the Chitpdvans is given in the Statistical Account of Poona, 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVII. 98 - 158, 
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They are strong, stout, and commanding. They live in houses of 
sunburnt bricks and tiled roofs, generally one-storeyed, clean, and 
well-cared-for. They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their 
daily food is rice, wheat -bread, vegetables, milk, curds, and clarified 
butter ; and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat-flour, coarse sugar, and pulse. They neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor. The men wear the loin and shouldercloths, a jacket, 
a coat falling to the knees, a headscarf, and shoes. The women wear 
a robe and a bodice, but do not pass the skirt of the robe back between 
their feet. Both men and women are neat and clean in their dress. 
Their widows do not shave their heads like other Brahman widows. 
The men wear earrings made of gold and set with pearls and gold 
finger rings ; and the women wear ear finger and nose rings, armlets, 
wristlets, necklaces, and waistbands. They are honest, clean, neat, 
hardworking, and hospitable, but hot-tempered and quarrelsome. 
Many are landholders and traders, some are Government servants, 
and a few are priests. They rank among Gaud Brahmans. A family 
of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month on food and about £2 
10s. (Rs. 25) a year on dress. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to 
build, and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent, and the value of their 
house goods is about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs about £2 
(Rs. 20), a thread-girding about £3 (Rs. 30), a boy’s marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £1 12s. (Rs. 16), a 
pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). A 
daughter’s marriage costs more than a son’s because £5 (Rs. 50) 
have to be paid to the bridegroom. They are religious, and make 
pilgrimages to Gokarn in Kanara, Benares in Upper India, and 
Rameshvar in Southern India. Their spiritual teacher or guru is 
called Dandisvami and lives near Benares. He is a Gand Brahman 
and has several Gaud Brahman deputies in different parts of 
the country. The Sarvarias believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. They keep the sixteen Hindu sanskcirs or sacraments. 
Child-marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow-marriage is 
forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the members 
of the caste and the local deputy of their guru or spiritual teacher. 
Any one who disobeys these decisions is put out of caste. They 
send their boys and girls to school, take to new pursuits, and are 
a steady class. 

Sawa'ses, or a Hundred and Twenty-fivers, are returned as 
numbering about eighty-four and as found in Hangal and Karajgi. 
They say that the founder of their class was called Saharusi or 
companion, because he attended Ram the hero of the Ramayan in his 
exile. According to the common story they are called Sawases, 
literally one hundred and twenty-fivers, because their forefathers 
belonged to a band of hundred and twenty-five Brahman families 
who lost caste by eating with a Brahman who married a Chambhar 
girl. The only Brahmans who eat in the same row as the Sawases 
are the Brahmans of Raghavendra Svami’s house who are their 
religious teachers. Their home speech, names, and house-gods are 
the same as those of the Madhva Vaishnav Brahmans to which 
community they formerly belonged. They have no surnames. They 
b 98—13 
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are divided into Vaishnavs and Smarts who eat together and 
intermarry. In appearance dress and ornaments they do not differ 
from Madhva Brahmans. They are clean, neat, hardworking, per- 
servering, hot-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their main calling 
is trade and moneychanging. As a class they are prosperous. Their 
customs and religious rites and ceremonies do not differ from those 
of the Madhva Vaishnav Brahmans. They send their boys and girls 
to school, take to new pursuits, and on the whole are a rising class. 

Shenvis, also called Sarasvats or inhabitants of the country 
near the Sarasvati river, are returned as numbering about 430 and 
as found chiefly in Dharwar, Bankapur, Gadag, Hubli, and Naval- 
gund. Their original West Indian settlement seems to have been 
Goa whence many of them are said to have fled to Kanara, Belgaum, 
and Dharwar early in the sixteenth century when Goa fell to the 
Portuguese. The names in common use among men are Anappa, 
Durgappa, Mangappa, Shantaram, and Vaikunth ; and among women 
Godu, Ganga, Shanta, and Yamna. Their common surnames are 
Bhandare, Bichu, Kanvinde, Kulkarni, Rege, and Telang. Their 
leading family stocks are Atri, Bharadvaj, Gautam, Jamdagnya, 
Kaushik, Vashishth, Yatsa, and Vishvamitra. Their family deities 
are Mangesh and Shanta-Durga. In appearance they are middle- 
sized, fair, and well-made. Their women are handsome and graceful, 
and like the women of Goa are fond of decking their hair with flowers. 
Both men and women speak Mardthi and occasionally Kanarese. At 
home they speak the Konkani dialect of Marathi. They live in houses 
one or two storeys high with walls of bricks, stones, and tiled roofs. 
Many of them eat fish and keep to rice as their daily food. As a class 
they are well-to-do ; some of them are moneychangers, some 
village accountants, some Government or merchants’ clerks, and a few 
are husbandmen. In religious matters Shenvis are either Smarts 
or Yaishnavs each sect being under the jurisdiction of a separate 
sanydsi or head priest called svdmi or lord. The Smiirt svdmi 
lives at SonavdainGoa and the Vaishnav svdmi in Goa. The two 
sects dine together and intermarry. The Shenvis are generally fond 
of show and somewhat extravagant, but intelligent, hardworking, 
and orderly. Their customs and religious rites do not differ from 
those of their brethren in Kanara and Belgaum. Social disputes 
are settled by the men of the caste, the graver cases being referred 
to their svdmis or religious heads for disposal. They send their 
children to school, take to new pursuits, and appear to be a rising 
class. 

Shri vaishnavs, or Ramanuja Brahmans, are returned as 
numbering thirteen. They are found in large numbers in Maisur 
and Madras. They speak Tamil at home and Kanarese abroad. The 
names in common use among men are Bhaskaracharya Ramanuj- 
acharya, Sheshadriacharya, and Tirmalacharya ; and among women 
Andalamma, Kamakshema, Minakshema, and Rukhminiamma. They 
have no surnames. They have many gntras or family stocks, and 
persons of the same gotra do not intermarry. They are divided 
into \ adagales whose sect-mark is a half circle of white earth 
with a straight line of yellow in the middle, and Tengales whose 
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mark is trident-shaped. Shrivaishnavs are well-made, fair, strong, 
and muscular. Most live in good one-storey houses with walls of 
brick and flat or tiled roofs. They are great eaters and good 
cooks. Their daily and holiday food is the same as that of the 
Madhva Yaishnav Brahmans, the only difference being that they 
use more tamarind, chillies, and salt. They are famous for their 
skill in preparing a sweet dish called chitrdnna or variegated 
food. Rice is boiled and spread on a flat stone or a tinned plate, 
sweet oil is poured over the rice, and it is left to cool. Oil, mixed 
with powdered mustard seed and chillies, is poured into an iron pan 
and heated. To this, when hot, tamarind juice is added, and the whole 
is allowed to boil till it slightly thickens. When it begins to thicken 
rice, salt, sesamum powder, cocoa scrapings, and ground mustard- 
seed are added and the whole is seasoned. Shrivaishnavs make this 
food into small bundles and carry a supply of bundles when they 
go travelling. When they halt, they bathe, perform the daily 
worship, and eat the food. In dress the men do not differ from 
other V aisnav Brahmans. The women wear a robe and a bodice, 
but except the widows they do not cover their heads with the end 
of their robes- Their ornaments do not differ from those of other 
Yaishnav Brahmans. They are hardworking, clean, neat, thrifty, 
even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. They are generally traders 
or moneychangers, and Government or private servants. They are 
successful and free from debt. As a caste they are on a par with 
Deshasths. They eat and meet socially on an equal footing with the 
persons of their own class but do not eat from the hands of other Brah- 
mans. A family of five spends about £2 (Rs. 20) a month on food and 
about £5 (Rs. 50) a year on dress. It costs them about £40 (Rs. 400) 
to build and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent a house. Their house 
goods are worth about £20 (Rs. 200). A birth costs about £2 10s. 
(Rs. 25), a thread-girding about £5 (Rs. 50), a marriage about £20 
(Rs. 200), a coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £1 
(Rs. 10), and a death about £3 (Rs. 30). They are religious. Their 
chief deity is Vishnu. They have family priests who are called 
Vadijars. There are two gurus or spiritual guides among them 
named Ahobalasvami and Parkalasvami. The former lives at 
Ahobal in the Madras Presidency and the latter in Maisur. Both 
the teachers travel about the country and brand their disciples with 
copper seals called the chakra or discus on the right arm and the 
shankh or conch on the left arm. Their chief holidays are JUakar- 
Sankrant in January -February, TJgddi in April-May, Rdm-ndvami 
in April-May, Narsinh- jay anti in May-Juue, and Krishnajayauti 
in August- September. They keep no holidays or festivals in 
honour of Shiv. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. Except for a few sectarian peculiarities their observance 
of the sixteen sanskars or sacraments does not differ from that of 
the Vaishnav Brahmans. Some of their customs seem strange to 
other Brahmans. Other Brahmans shave the moustache only on a 
parent’s death. The Shrivaishnavs shave the moustache during 
their parent’s lifetime because they hold that if water touches the 
moustache in passing into the mouth it becomes the same as liquor. 
At meals other Brahmans as a rule serve salt first, but among the 
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Tengale Shrivaishnavs sugar and not salt is served first. Among 
Shrivaishnavs it is considered essential that a man should give a 
portion of his food to his wife, for this reason every married man 
leaves a portion of his food on his plate for his wife, and his wife 
takes her meals on the same plate adding fresh food to her 
husband's leavings. Shrivaishnavs consider glass bangles impure 
and their women do not wear them after coming of age. They hold 
that a woman is likely to sicken any time after the eighteenth day 
since her last monthly sickness, and so after that day they do not 
allow her to cook. Other Brahmans do not wear shoes after they 
have bathed and before they have said their sandhya or daily prayer. 
Shrivaishnavs have no objection to wearing shoes after bathing, 
provided they are sewn with leather not with cotton thread. 
Shrivaishnavs are bound by a strong caste feeling. Their social 
disputes are settled by their spiritual teachers or gurus, and any one 
who disobeys these decisions is either put out of caste or fined. 
They send their boys to school, seldom take to new pursuits, and are 
a rising class. 

Tailangs, or Telugu Brahmans, are returned as numbering 
about 250 and as found all over the district except in 
Bankhpur and Navalgund. They include five sections, Kasalnadu, 
Murikinadu, Telaganya, Vagnadu, and Velnadu, who eat together 
but do not intermarry. They have several family stocks, as Atri, 
Bharadvaj, Gautam, Jamadagni, and Kashyap. The names in 
common use among men are Bhimayya, Ramayya, and Somayya ; 
and among women Gangamma, Nagamma, and Singamma. Their 
surnames areBhamidivaru, Gantigunipadivaru,Innuvaru,Kampuvaru, 
and Kotavaru. They are tall strong and dark. Their home tongue 
is Telugu, but with the people of the district they speak impure 
Kanarese. They are great eaters, and have a special fondness for 
sour dishes. Their daily food is rice, whey, and vegetables. The 
men wear a short waistcloth, a waistcoat, a shouldercloth, a head- 
scarf, and sometimes shoes ; and the women wear a robe and a bodice 
and pass the skirt of the robe between the feet and tuck it behind. 
They are clean, idle, quarrelsome, hot-tempered, and thrifty. They 
are religious and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. Their 
spiritual teacher is Shankaracharya. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is born the midwife 
cuts the navel cord and the child is bathed. The navel cord is not 
buried but is laid to dry in the lying-in room. On the afternoon of 
the fifth day in the mother’s room a grindstone is laid on the floor 
and on the stone is set an image of Satvai and the child’s navel cord, 
and they are worshipped by the midwife or other elderly woman. 
The family is impure for ten days. On the eleventh the members 
are cleansed by drinking cow’s urine. Boys are girt with the sacred 
thread between seven and eleven. The day before the girding an 
invitation is sent to the village-god with music. On the thread- 
girding day a sacred fire is kindled and a sacred thread is fastened 
round the boy’s neck and his right arm. Girls are married between 
six and ten, and boys between twelve and twenty-five. On the 
marriage day the devapratishtha or marriage guardian’s enshrining 
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takes place at the houses both of the bride and the bridegroom. The 
bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed at their 
houses. The bridegroom is carried on horseback to the girl’s in 
procession with music and the boy and the girl are made to stand 
on low stools facing each other. A piece of yellow cloth is held 
between them, marriage verses are repeated, and a sacred fire is 
kindled. A turban is presented to the girl’s brother, and betelnuts 
and leaves are handed to relations and friends. On the second and 
third day, the boy’s relations are taken to dine at the girl’s house, 
and on the fourth day the sdde or robe ceremony is performed when 
the boy’s relations go to the girl’s house and present the girl with 
ornaments and clothes. The dead body is washed, dressed in a 
white sheet, and carried to the burning ground by four persons 
on a bamboo bier. On approaching the burning ground, the bier 
is lowered and a stone called ashma or life-stone is picked up. 
At the burning ground the body is laid on the pyre and burnt. 
When the body is burnt the chief mourner takes an earthen pot 
filled with water on his shoulder, and walks thrice round the pyre. 
At each round a hole is made in the pot with the stone called ashma , 
and at the end of the third round the pot is dashed on the ground. 
The ashes are thrown into water and all return home. From the 
third to the ninth day a rice ball is offered to the dead. On the 
tenth day all the adult males of the family go to a river, offer cakes 
and rice balls, set up red flags six inches high, and ask the crows 
to touch a rice ball. As soon as a crow touches the ball the 
mourners pour water and sesamum-seed over the life-stone or ashma 
and throw it into water. On the eleventh day the family is purified. 
A sacred fire is kindled in the burning ground and money is 
distributed among beggars. On the thirteenth day the shrdddh 
ceremony is performed and this is repeated at the end of each 
month for a year. Social disputes are settled by men of their 
own caste, and any one who disobeys the common decision is put 
out of caste. They send their boys to school, seldom take to new 
pursuits, and on the whole are prosperous. 

Tirguls, or Betel-vine Brahmans, are returned as numbering 
about 276, and as found only in Kod. They grow the betel-vine 
and are said to have lost position because in growing the betel-vine 
they are forced to kill insects. They were originally Deshasth 
Brahmans, but Deshasth Brahmans neither eat nor marry with 
them. The names in common use amoDg men are Atmaram, 
Martand, Raghunath, and Shankar; and among women Lakshmi, 
Radha, and Savitri. Their surnames are Arankele, Arole, Bhinge, 
Javalkar, and Supekar. They live in houses of the better class. 
Their daily food is rice, wheat-bread, vegetables, curds, and 
clarified butter. They use neither flesh nor liquor. Both men and 
women dress like Deshasth Brahmans. They are traders, writers, 
landowners, and betel -vine growers. They are hospitable, thrifty, 
clean, and hardworking. A family of five spends about £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15) a month on food. They are Smarts, and worship all the 
Brahmanic gods and goddesses, and keep the ordinary Hindu fasts 
and feasts. Their customs do not differ from Deshasth customs. 
They send their boys to school and on the whole are a rising class. 
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Linga'yats, properly Lingavants or Ling-wearers, are found 
all over the district with a strength probably of not less than 
300,000 or 38'47 per cent of the district Hindus. Lingayats are 
called Yir or Fighting Shaivs as opposed to Smdrts or Lukewarm 
Shaivs. 1 They belong to two main divisions, laymen and clergy. The 
clergy, who are generally called Jangams, are divided into two classes 
the Dhatasthalas or Yiraktas who are unmarried and the Gurusthalas 
who are married. The thirty-one divisions of lay Lingayats may be 
arranged under three groups, four classes of True or Pure Lingayats, 
sixteen classes of Affiliated Lin gayats, and eleven classes of Half- 
Lingayats. The four classes of True or Original Lingayats are Dhul- 
pavads, Shilvants, Banjigs, and Panchamsalis. Dhulpavads or Dust- 
Purified are considered the purest section of the Lingayat laity. They 
are very religious and do not eat with any other section except when, 
a chief priest is present. So strict are they that even the firewood 
and cowdung cakes with which their food is cooked have to be 
washed before they are used. When they bring water from a public 
well, pond, or river, they are careful to cover the mouth of the 
water-vessel with cloth that neither the sun’s rays nor a passing 
evil eye may defile the water. Many of them, apparently because the 
sun shines on streams and pools, draw their water from a hole dug 
in the river-bed sand, and close the hole as soon as they have filled 
their jars. The Shilvants or Pious are also strict though less 
scrupulous than the Dhulpavads. Next in purity and religious 
strictness come the Banjigs or Traders. Last come the Panchamsalis, 
ordinary Lingayats who are not generally careful to keep their 
religious rules. The group of sixteen classes of Affiliated Lingayats 
are generally known by the name of their calling or occupation 
and do not hold so high a religious or social position as the four 
main classes. It is not easy to say whether they are offshoots 
from the original classes whose calling or practices have in some way 
taken from their religious purity, or whether they are classes who 
adopted the Lingayat faith after the original members of the sect 
ceased to allow new-comers to enter on terms of equality. The 
second explanation is probably correct. The third group of eleven 
classes of Half-Lingdyats, in allowing their girls to remain unmarried 
after they come of age, and in their slight regard for ceremonial 
purity, lean towards, or perhaps explain the origin of the Lingayat 
book rules against child-marriage and ceremonial purity. They also 
prefer Jangams as priests to Brahmans, especially to perform their 
funeral rites. A love of flesh and liquor in many cases seems to 
have hindered them from becoming proper Lingdyats. An account 
of each of the Affiliated and Half-Lingayats is given under its 
caste name. The details are : 


1 Ur. Eice (Mysore, I. 3S3) says, those who adopt the extreme views of the sect 
are called Vir Shaivs or warrior Shaivs to show their polemical zeal. According 
to Brown (Madras Journal of Literature and Science, XI. 175) the Vir Shaivs were 
formerly warlike. Even since the beginning of British rule they have twice raised 
insurrections at Kittur (1829) and at Mangalor (1837). 
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Dtisir war Lingayats, 1SS1. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. '! 

Pure Lingayats. 
Ayy as o r J angams 

19,681 

19,435 

i- 

! 

39,116 1 

Banjigs 

10,745 

11,042 

21,787 

Dhulp£vads 

843 

924 

1767 

Panchamasalis ... 

67,679 

67,678 

135,357 

Shilvants 

496 

575 

1071 

Total ... 

99,444 

99,654 

199,098 

Affiliated Lingayats. 




Adibanjigars 

4492 

4306 

8798 j 

Basavisf 

About 

2001) 

2000 i 

Bilejadars f 

Chelvadis 

1535 

io90 

3125 I 

Ganigars - * 




Gavlis* 




Hugars 

859 

857 

*1716 

Kudavakaligars 

4360 

4148 

8508 

Kumbhars* 




Lokabalikis 

1321 

1431 

2752 

Malavars 

111 

113 

224 

Mathpatis 

21 

15 

36 


Milana 
Patta Salis 
Shivbhimpigars * 

Total 

Half-LingdyaU. 
Agasarus or Parits v 
Ainbigs 
De vangs 
Dhors 
Hfislars 

Ilgerus . . 

Kurubar Gurus t 
Nadigars ^ 

Sadars 

Samagirs 

Salis 

Total 
Grand Total 



Jlales. 

Females. 

Total. 


1054 

1124 

2178 


256 

242 

498 


110 

130 

240 


14,119 

15,956 

30,075 


424 

459 

883 


2706 

2691 

5397 


253 

240 

493 


18 

18 

36 


605 

645 

1250 


21,956 

21*466 

43,422 


1279 

1260 

2545 


1077 

1003 

20S0 


2S,318 

27,788 

j 56,1% 


141,881 

143,398 

285,279 


* These castes are not shown separately in the census returns but are included in the Brahman 
Hindu castes of the same name. t These castes are not shown in the census returns. 


Lingayats say that the ling which they wear and worship is the 
oldest object of worship in India ; that they are descended from the 
five mouths of Shiv named Aghora, Ishdna, Sajjojdta, Tatpurush, 
and Vamdev ; and that the practice of wearing the ling was introduced 
by Basav (a.d. 1100-1160) an incarnation of Nandi Shiv’s bull, who 
reformed the Lingayat religion and revived the worship of the ling. 
There seems little reason to doubt that the Lingayats are right in 
describing Basav as the reviver of an old form of worship rather 
than the founder of a new faith. 

Basav 1 2 was the son of Madiga Raya, also called Mandenga 
Madamantri, and his wife Madevi, also called Madala arasu and 
Mahamba, Aradhya 3 Brahmans of Hingaleshvaram, a village near 
Bagevadi about forty miles south-east of Bijapur. They were devout 
worshippers of Shiv, and in reward for their piety Nandi Shivs 
bull was born in their house, and, as the word Basav in Kanarese 
means a bull, the child was called Basav. It is said that when, 
as a boy, he was being girt with the sacred thread, Basav refused 
to wear it because it entailed the repeating of the gdyatri or sun- 
hymn. He said he would have no guru or teacher but Ishvar 
or Shiv. For this offence Basav’ s father drove him from his house. 
Basav’s sister Akka Nagamma, also called Padmavati, fled with 
him, and they made their way to Kalyan about a hundred miles 
west of Haidarabad, then (a.d. 1156) the capital of the country 


1 Basav’s name is also written Basava, Basavanna, and Basavappa. ilson s 

McKenzie Collection, 2nd Ed. 305). In Madras he is also called Allama (Brown in 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, SI. 161). The details of Basav s lire and 
doctrines are taken from Wilson's McKenzie Collection, 2nd Edition, 305-30* ; Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science, XI. 144- 147 ; Bice s Mysore and Coorg, I. -10- -11 , 
and Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 60-61. . „ r , , T , mi on. 

2 ArAdhyas are Vir Shaiv Brahmans (Brown in Madras Journal, At. 144). ine 

word means reverend. They are supposed to have joined the Lingayats from personal 
liking to Basav. Jangams do not eat with them because they say the gdyatri or sun- 
hymn. In Madras they are bound to attend Lingayat funerals. Ditto, 14,. 
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and the seat of Bijjal, a Jain king of the Kalachurya or Kalachuri 
dynasty (1156-1182). Basav’s maternal uncle, who was minister 
of police or ddndavdijak at Kalyan, sheltered Basav in his 
house, appointed him to a post in the service of the state, and gave 
him his daughter Gaugamma in marriage. Basav improved his 
fortunes by giving his sister in marriage to the king. When his 
uncle died the king appointed Basav chief minister and general. 
Basav made use of his power to dismiss the old state officers 
and put friends of his own in their places. He spent his wealth 
in lavish charities and endeared himself to the mass of the 
people. When he thought his influence established, he began, in 
opposition to the doctrines of the Jains, the Smarts, and the 
Vaishnavs, to preach a religion whose adoration for the ling, dislike 
of Brahmans, and contempt for child marriage and ceremonial 
impurity revived the early or southern beliefs of the lower classes 
of the people. At the same time by forbidding flesh and liquor 
he sought to win over the Jains. At last, Bijjal, either enraged 
at Basav’s conduct or stirred on by the Jains, attempted to seize 
him. Basav escaped, routed a party sent in pursuit, gathered a large 
body of friends and adherents, and, when Bijjal advanced in person 
to quell the rebellion, defeated him and forced Bijjal to restore him 
to his post of minister and general. According to Jain accounts, when 
he was restored to power, Basav determined to take the king's life, 
and finally poisoned him on the banks of the Bhima while returning 
from a successful expedition against the Silahara king of Kolhapur. 
According to Jain accounts Raya Murari, the king's son, resolved 
to avenge his father’s death. Basav, hearing of his approach, 
lost heart, and fled to Ulvi in North Kanara about twenty miles 
south of Supa, was pursued by Raya Murari, and finding that the 
city could not stand a siege in despair drowned himself in a well. 
According to Lingayat accounts the origin of the contest between 
Basav and king Bijjal was that the king put out the eyes of 
Allayya and Madhuvayya two of Basav’s staunchest followers. Basav 
left to his friend Jagaddev the task of punishing the king’s cruelty, 
cursed Kalyan, and retired to Sangameshvar the sacred meeting of 
the Krishna and Malaprabha about a hundred miles west of Bellari. 
At Kalyan, soon after Basav left, under his curse, cocks crew by 
night, jackals howled by day, there were eclipses, storms, earth- 
quakes, and darkness. The people’s hearts failed them. Under the 
taunts of his mother Parvati and wdth the help of two Lingayat saints 
Mallaya and Bommaya, Jagaddev, Basav’s champion, swore to avenge 
Basav’s wrong. The three champions smeared their bodies with 
ashes, took swords and spears, and started to slay the king. Before 
them went a bull goring all who came in its way. They passed 
through the palace and the courtiers, and slew the king in his hall 
of state. 1 They came out of the palace, danced in front of the people, 
and told them that the king had perished because he had lifted his 
hand against two of the saints of the new religion. Discord fell 
on the city, man fought with man, horse with horse, elephant with 


Bijjal was slain in 1168. Madras Journal of Lit. and Science, XI. 145. 
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elephant, till Kalyan -was destroyed. Basav continued to live at 
Sanganieshvar. He was weary of life ; his task of reviving the old 
and true faith was done : he prayed Shiv to set him free. Shiv and 
Parvati came forth from the ling, raised Basav and led him into 
the holy place, and he was seen no more. Flowers fell from the 
sky and his followers knew that Basava had been taken into the 
ling. According to Lingayat books Basav was helped in spreading 
his religion by his power of working miracles. Ho turned corn into 
pearls, found treasures, fed the hungry, healed the sick, and 
raised the dead. Basav spent the king’s treasury in aims to 
Jangams. A noble told the king who called Basav to account; 
Basav smiling handed the bey to the king and the treasure was 
found untouched. The mistress of a Jangam, who was a dancing 
girl, envied Gangamma, Basav’s wife, the richness of her robes. 
The Jangam asked Basav to spare him one of his wife’s robes. 
Basav took his wife’s robe off her body and gave it to the Jangam. 
Other dresses sprang from Gattgamma’s body and all were given 
to the Jangam . 1 The leading doctrines and rules of Basav’s faith 
were that there is one god who guards from evil ; that between this 
god and his worshipper there is no need of a go-between and no 
need of sacrifices, penances, pilgrimages, or fasts ; that as all ling- 
wearers are equal, the Lingayat woman is as high as the Lingayat 
man, and that therefore she should not marry till she comes 
of age and should have a voice in choosing her husband ; that 
as all ling-wearers are equal all caste distinctions cease; 
that a true believer and ling-wearer cannot be impure; 
therefore birth, women’s monthly sickness, and death cause the 
Lingayat no impurity; that at death the true believer goes straight 
to Shiv’s heaven, therefore his soul canuot wander into a low caste 
man or an animal, therefore he needs no funeral rites to help him 
to heaven or to keep him from wandering on earth an uneasy ghost ; 
that as Shiv is an all-powerful guardian the wearer of his emblem 
need fear no evil, astrology is useless as the influence of the 
stars is powerless, the evil eye, wandering spirits, spells, and charms, 
none of these can harm the Lingayat. Many of these beliefs are 
not acted upon even by Slnlvauts and Baujigs the strictest of 
Dharwrir Jangams, and some of the lower classes of Lingayats, the 
Salis, Patta Salis, and some of the Sadars do not even wear the ling 
though they profess to be Lingayats. The rules against observing 
ceremonial purity and performing after-death rites are kept by the 
higher classes of Bharwar Lingayats, but the lower classes do not 
strictly obey them. The Bharwar Lingayat Salis either burn or bury 
their dead, and when thev burn the dead they keep all the after-death 
ceremonies observed by Brahmanic Hindus. Among the Patta Sali 
Lingayats birth and death cause impurity for five days, and a woman 
in her monthly sickness is impure until she bathes, and, even after 
bathing, she does not cook or enter the idol room for three days. 
Basav’s views regarding the uselessness of sacrifice, penance, and 
fasting, are strictly observed by all high class Bharwar Jangams. In 
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1 tVilsou's McKenzie Collections, oOG-SOj. 
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Dharwar though the Lingayats consider the ling their chief god, 
they occasionally worship the village goddesses Dayamava and 
Durgava, and sometimes the Vaishnav god Hanuman. The same 
practice prevails in Bijapur and to some extent in Belgaum. In 
Kolhapur, Poona, and Satara even Lingayat priests do not scruple 
to worship the Brahmanic gods Ganpati, Hanuman, Radha, and 
Krishna. 1 The feeling of caste exclusiveness is stronger in 
Dharwar than in Bijapur. In Bijapur all pure Lingayats like 
Banjigs and Shilvants can perform diksha or initiation; in Dharwar 
no one but a Jangam can be initiated as a priest. In Dharwar, as in 
Bijapur, Lingayats of all classes eat together in a religious house or 
in the presence of a Jangam, and a Jangam can marry the daughter 
of a pure Lingayat a Shilvant or a Banjig. In Kolhapur 
neither eating together nor intermarriage is allowed among 
the different classes of Lingayats. If it was ever put in practice 
Basav’s theory of the equality of women and men is no longer 
acted on. In Dharwar the position of married women is much 
the same as among Brahmanic Hindus, except that special honour 
is paid to the Basavis or unmarried women devotees. 2 In Kolhapur 
Poona and Satara the position of Lingayat women is much the 
same as of Brahmanic women and even the Basavis are held in 
little respect. The Brahmanic rule of early marriage is strictly 
observed in Kolhapur aud Satara, it is less strict in Bijapur and in 
Dharwar, though early marriage is the practice, it is not held 
binding, and the custom of the bride and bridegroom passing the first 
night together, even though children, suggests that the present 
practice of adult marriage in Maisur was once prevalent in Dharwar. 
Widow marriage is allowed by all classes in Dharwar, and in Bijapur 
by all classes except Jangams ; in Kolhapur the higher classes forbid 
it. In all places widows are held unlucky ; in none have they to lose 
their hair, bangles, or bodice. In the northern districts, in Poona, 
Sfitara, Kolhapur, and Belgaum, the Lingayat faith is declining 
and many Lingayats are adopting Brahmanical ways of worship, 
ceremonies, and gods. On the other hand in Bijapur, in Dharwar, 
and in parts of Southern India, Lingfiyatism appears to be gaining 
ground. 3 4 In Bijapur Mr. Cumine (1877- 18711) found that the 
preference for Jangams over Brahmans was constantly spreading ; in 
Dharwar the Ilgerus who a few years ago used to keep the Brahmanic 
ritual and burn their dead, have lately begun to bury their dead and 
call Jangams to their funerals ; and in the Bastar plateau in Madras 
a number of Kois have lately become Lingayats. 1 As regards 
the future state Lingayats believe that the wearers of the ling are 
not liable to transmigration. According to his conduct a Lingayat 
after death is sent either to heaven or to hell, and where he is 


1 Rima Nagu a Satara Jangam, now in Bombay, has in his house images of Radha, 
Krishna, Virupdksh, the Ling, Nandi, the ShaligrAm, aud the goddess Vardani. All 
of these he daily worships. He says that many Jangams in SAtara and Kolhapur 
worship Brahmanic gods. 

2 These Basavis are probably the celibate women to whom Mr, Brown refers. 
Madras Journal Lit. and Sc. XI. 174. 

3 Bijdpur Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer. 

4 The Reverend J. Cain in Ind. Ant. VIII. 219. 
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sent there he stays. The Lingayat belief that none of the house 
spirits can come back frees them from one great section of the 
Brahman ritual. They have no offering to the dead of sesamum, 
sacred grass, burnt sacrifices, new moon and full moon rites, and 
pourings of water. 1 In their disregard of after-death rites the 
Lingayats agree with the Jains. In the matter of eating and 
drinking the Jains and Lingayats are also at one. Both forbid the 
use of liquor and of animal food; and hold that to take life is the 
greatest crime. 2 The Lingayats have borrowed their prayers from 
the Vedas, 3 and so have the Jains ; and, so far as the doctrines they 
teach are conformable to the Jain tenets, the V edas are admitted and 
quoted as an authority by the Jains. 4 The Lingayats, instead of using 
the Brahman sun-hymn, use the panchdkshari or five-syllabled spell 
Namasshivdija that is Glory to Shiv, and the Jains instead of using 
the sun-hymn use the five-syllabled spell Namassiddhdya or Glory 
to the Siddhas or Saints. 5 In these and in other points Jainism and 
Lingayatism seem to be nearer each other than to Brahmanism. 

' Many Lingayat practices are early and southern, the result of 
Basav’s attempts to win the lower orders, and of the influence of 
low-caste men who at first were let into the community and rose to 
the rank of saints. 6 The resemblance between the Jain and the 
Lingayat rules about eating and drinking, about tenderness for life, 
and about the non-return of the spirits of the dead suggest that 
many Lingayats represent converts from Jainism. This view finds 
support in the fact that the strength of the Lingayats is in a Vani 
class who were formerly chiefly Jains, and that the Panchams or 
Panchamsalis, another leading branch of Lingayats, appear to take 
their name from and to represent the fifth or lowest class of Jains, 

| a despised community to which all widow-marrying Jains are 
degraded. It was natural that Panchams should take to a religion 
that did not hold widow-marriage an offence. Again, after the 
overthrow of the Kalachurya dynasty of Kalyan and after the 
. conversion of the Hoysala Ballal king Vishnu Vardhan (1117-1138) 
to Vaishnavism, the Karnatak Jains were depressed. Their power was 

f| — ; — — — ~ ~ — ______ 

■i 1 Madras Journal of Literature and Science, XI. 172. 

?a 2 The root of the LingAyat and Jain dislike of taking life seems to be that it is 
f- by taking life that the world is haunted with spirits, or in modern language is laden 
| with sin. The Jain disbelief in a soul takes away from the faithful the chief cause 
'i* of spirit production ; it destroys the great army of family ghosts. If no outside 
; spirit is killed and therefore enraged, spirits will pass through their circle of lives till 
they cease and the world 'will be sinless, that is ghostless. So, also, Lingdyat family 
ghosts are impossible for all are safe either in heaven or in hell, and so Lingdyats 
consider the taking of life the deadliest of sins because if the outside spirits were not 
worried they would pass through their phases of life and cease. In practice sickness 
and ill luck, the two chief forms of spirit influence, come to Jains, Brdhmans, and 
Lingdyats alike. The world swarms with outside spirits ; neither Jineshvar nor 
the Ling, though no doubt of great value, can do everything. We must consult the 
stars, get the help of turmerics, exorcists, bel leaves, cowdung ashes, anything of 
proved worth as a spirit scarer. So in practice Jains and Lingdyats are not less given 
to exorcism and magic than the corresponding classes of Brdhmanic Hindus. 

3 Brown in Madras Journal of Literature and Science, XI. 17 L 

4 Wilson in Asiatic Researches, XVII. 243. 

5 Wilson in Asiatic Researches, XVII. 273. 

6 Among the Jangam saints are many Pariahs and women, but not one Brdhman. 
Madras Journal of Lit. and Sc. XI. 146. The Lingayat worthies are shoemakers, 
hunters, and weavers. Ditto, 151. 
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going and their guardian Jineshvar failed to save them in this life 
and gave them little to look forward to in the world to come. The 
ling perhaps could not save the wearer from trouble in this world, 
but it ensured a life of enjoyment in the next. Basav’s book ideas 
of the joys of heaven may have been as refined and unreal as a 
Jain’s. What his followers, at least his fighting followers, believed 
to be the fruits of Zingf-worsbip is shown by the garlands, heavenly 
damsels, and feasts, which paint the true believer’s future on the 
Shaiv Virgallas or Hero tomb-stones. 

Jangams , 1 literally moveables, that is Ziwp-possessed mortals, also 
called Ayyas or Lingayat priests, numbering about 40,000, are found 
all over the district. They speak Kanarese. The names in common 
use amongmen areChangasayya, Mallayya, andRudrayya;and among 
women Basava, Mallava, and Ningava. They have no surnames, and 
are generally known by the names of the towns or villages in which 
they live. In appearance, in some respects, they resemble Sanyusis 
or ascetics of the Smart sect. They live in maths or religious 
houses which are generally one-storeyed buildings, clean, and 
cared for. Jangams are divided into two classes, Dhatastluilas or 
Viraktas who are unmarried and Guru sthalas who are married. The 
Virakta or recluse is holy, free from worldly cares, and unwed. 
Virdktas are not allowed to become gurus or spiritual guides or to 
exercise religious authority over other Lingayats. They are expected 
to spend their time in reading and explaining the holy books. 
There are few Viraktas, and they are respected and worshipped. 
When they grow aged or are about to die they choose a successor 
from some religious and virtuous Gurusthal or married Jangam 
family. The successor is generally a boy under ten and in 
most cases is related to the Virakta whom he is to succeed. Before 
being made a Virakta the boy is consecrated. The Gurusthalas 
are a class of Lingayat clergy who become the gurus or spiritual 
guides of Lingdyat laymen. Unlike Lingayat laymen they can only 
marry maidens and not widows or divorced women. They conduct 
all religious ceremonies on occasions of births, marriages, and deaths 
under the direction or superintendence of Pat Jay as or monastery 
heads. From the Gurusthala class boys are chosen to fill the office 
of Virakta or PatJaja. Viraktas and PutJuyas never leave 
their religious houses. They direct their chief assistants who are 
called Charautis or movers to do all the work of the house, to gather 
the money grain and cloth offerings made by laymen, and generally 
to look after the affairs of the monastery. The Viraktas and 
Patdayas, besides their Charautis or chief active assistants, have two 
to twelve junior assistants called Maris or youths, however old they 
may be. The youths’ duties are to bring fiowers for the daily 
worship performed by the chief priests, to arrange the vessels used 
in worship, to light lamps, and to bring fire to burn incense at the 
time of worshipping. The Charautis and Maris are chosen when 
boys from Gurusthala families. The PatJayns, the Charuntis, and 
such of the Maris as may be intended to be made PatJayns or 


1 .Jangams is a \ edic (cord and meant that they were the living houses of the 
deity. Brown in Madras Journal of Lit. and Sc. XI. 145. 
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monastery-heads are not allowed to marry. The remaining Maris 
or youths are free to marry if they choose. The Patdayas 
superintend all religious work in their parish which includes 
one village or a group of villages, punish religious offenders by 
putting them out of caste, and let them back into caste on 
paying a heavy fine and undergoing religious penance. Besides 
Maris or youths the Viraktas, Patdayas, and Charantis have 
servants to cook, to bring water, to wash their clothes, and to make 
their beds. Viraktas lead the lives of recluses, and, as far as they 
can, avoid mixing with their relations. Gurusthalas, though they 
live in the monasteries, lead a married life and do not object to have 
their relations staying with them. All of these classes are included 
under the general term Jangam. Viraktas, Patdayas, Charantis, 
and Maris bathe once, twice, or three times a day according to their 
purity. The incomes of their maths or religious houses consist of 
money, grain, and cloth presents from the laity and fines paid 
by religious offenders. The heads of the houses are either 
Viraktas or Patdayas helped by Charantis and Maris. A few 
maths are under Charantis helped by Maris or youths. Daily in the 
morning and evening in their religious houses the Viraktas and 
Patdayas worship the ling and deck it with flowers. Their 
disciples wash their feet twice. The water in which the feet are 
first washed is called dhulpddodak or feet-dust water. Lingayat 
laymen sprinkle this water over their bodies and on the walls of their 
houses. The water in which the priests’ toes are washed for the 
second time is first used to wash and worship the stone lings worn 
round the high priests’ necks. This water becomes very holy and 
is called karuna or grace. When laymen and others come to the 
religious house they throw themselves before the Viraktas or 
Patdayas, receive a few drops of karuna water and sip it. The priest 
gives the layman a cocoanut or other fruit from their own hands as 
a blessing, and sets his right foot on the visitor’s head who with- 
draws. Jangams are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food 
is rice, wheat, or Indian millet bread, raichu or granulated Indian 
millet boiled in water and made into a hard mass, arnbli or rap/-flour 
boiled in water and made into gruel, vegetables including onions 
and garlic, boiled butter, milk, curds, and pickles. They do not use 
flesh or intoxicating drinks. Some take their meals once a day 
only, others are obliged to eat several times a day, as, when 
several laymen invite them to dine at their houses, they consider 
it discourteous to refuse. The Jangams go to as many houses 
as they can on the same day", eat a little in each house, and 
withdraw. When they take their meals in their religious houses 
long mats or cloth carpets are spread on the ground and a three- 
legged wooden stool about ten inches high and ten inches across 
called an addangi, is set in front of each person who sits on the mat 
and a brass or bellmetal plate is placed on each of the stools. 
Food is served in each plate and they" eat it. After finishing their 
meal, the priests and other religious persons are forced to wash the 
plates with a little water which they drink as such water must not 
be thrown away. When this is done each person wipes the plate 
set before him with his shouldercloth and sets it again on the stool. 
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Any of the brass plates may afterwards be set before any other 
person and he will take his meals out of it, but a bellmetal 
plate can be used by only one person. The Virkatas, Patdayas, 
Charantis, and Maris wear a loincloth, a piece about six inches 
broad and two feet long, one end of which is fixed to a string 
tied round the waist and the other is passed between the legs and 
tied behind to the same string. Over this loincloth the priests but 
not the laymen roll a larger cloth. They cover their shoulders and 
tie round their heads two other pieces of cloth all of red ochre. 
They wear shoes of cotton or hemp cloth, or of wood, but never of 
leather. Other Jangaras that is Gurusthalas or married priests, 
in addition to the above dress wear a coat, and like other Lingayat 
women, their women wear a robe and a bodice. The men mark the 
brow and the body with white ashes, wear a garland of rudraksh 
Eleocarpus lanceolatus beads round the neck, a ckauka or cubical 
silver box the upper side of which is like a pyramid, and a 
gundgurdgi or round silver box in which they keep the ling. The 
women wear silver or gold armlets, ear and nose rings, necklaces, and 
waistbands. They are honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. 
The daily life of Jangams, especially of the Virkatas&ni Patdayas, that 
is the heads of the different religious houses, passes in performing 
ablutions, in worshipping the lings which they wear, in receiving the 
adoration of laymen, in taking their meals, and in reading and 
explaining religious books to the laity. 1 The Patdayas also enquire 
into and dispose of religious disputes, punish religious offenders by 
fine or excommunication, re-admit them into caste on their paying 
the fines imposed upon them and undergoing certain penances, 
and conduct birth, marriage, death, and other religious ceremonies. 
The Charantis and Maris obey the orders given to them by 
the Virahtas and Patdayas. Jangam women mind the house and 
sometimes keep inns for the convenience of the people of the 
town or of travellers belonging to the Lingdyat sect. A family of 
five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs them 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build, and the value of their house 
goods is about £5 (Rs. 50). A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 8), an 
initiation into the priesthood about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a marriage 
about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a 
pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). 
They are very religious. They do not worship the ordinary 
Brahmanic gods as Vishnu, Ram, and Krishna, and do not respect 
Brahmans. Daily in the morning and evening before taking their 
meals they present flowers, ashes, and sandal-paste to a stone ling 
which they wear bound round their neck. They make pilgrimages 
to Ulvi in North Kanara and to Dhrisel in iladras. Their head 
guru, or pontiff, called Murgyasvami, lives at Chitaldurg in 
Maisur. They do not keep the sixteen Brahmanic sanskdrs or 
sacraments, but have special ceremonies of their own. When a child 


1 The chief sacred books of the Lingdyats are the Basav and the Chena Basav 
purrins written in Hale Kannada or old Kdnarese. They contain tales and miraculous 
stories regarding their gurus and saints. All their literature ia more popular than 
learned. Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, I. 383. 
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is born its navel cord is cut and a Lingayat priest is called. When 
the priest comes he is seated and his feet are washed with water in 
a brass tray. The water is called dhulpddodak or foot-dust water. 
" It is rubbed all over the bodies of those present, and a few drops of 
J it are sprinkled on the walls to purify the house. The priest’s great 
’ toes are washed in a cup, verses are repeated, and his feet are 
worshipped. He washes the ling which he wears in the water in which 
his toes have been washed and the water is called kriya pddoclak 
or holy feet water. He next applies the brim of the cup to his 
lips and sips a few drops of the water. The sipping of this holy 
water is by the Lingayats called koruna or grace. The priest 
keeps his hand on the cup for about half an hour, during 
which pious Lingayats bow before him and ask for a sip of 
karuna or grace. The priest allows each person to take a few 
drops of the holy water from the cup and then washes the stone ling 
he wears round his neck with the water, sips it, and rubs his fingers 
over his body till they are dry. Next the priest consecrates a new ling 
by washing it in the rest of the karuna or holy water ; he folds it in 
a piece of cloth and ties it round the neck of the babe for a minute 
or two, then gives it to the mother to take care of till the child 
grows old enough to wear it. The priest is fed, presented with 
money, and allowed to leave. It is believed that on the fifth day 
the goddess Sathi comes to take away the life of the child. To 
please her she is worshipped on that night and cooked food is offered 
to her. The Lingdyats say that this is not a pure Lingayat custom, 
but that it is practised by their women in imitation of other Hindus. 
On the thirteenth day a Lingayat priest is again called, and, after 
performing the foot-dust and holy water ceremonies, names the 
child, and blesses it by laying the palm of his right hand on its head. 
In the evening five women whose first husbands are alive are 
invited. A cradle is brought and put in the women’s rooms, and 
five lighted lamps are set near it. Friends and kinswomen present 
the mother with robes and bodices and the five women put the child 
into the cradle. Betelnuts and leaves are handed among the guests 
and they withdraw. A day or two before the end of the month several 
women take the mother to a river pond or well where she worships 
water, offering turmeric paste flowers and redpowder, and returns 
with a pitcher of water. When the child is about a year old a 
Lingayat priest is called, his feet are washed, and he is feasted and 
presented with a small sum of money. The priest holds two betel 
leaves in the form of a pair of scissors and with them touches the 
longest hair on the child’s head. The barber then trims the hair. This 
is called sadi katri son a or the hair-cutting. If the hair-cutting is 
not performed before the end of the first year, it is done in the course 
of the third year, and if not in the third it is done in the fifth year. 
The hair of boys is trimmed at any time even after their fifth year ; 
girls’ hair is not cut after they are five years old. Lingayats say that 
they cut the hair of girls under five, as, if their hair is long, it 
might touch a woman in her monthly sickness which they believe 
would give the child certain diseases. When a boy is about 
ten the diksha or initiation is performed. When a marriage 
is settled the first thing Jangams do is to see whether the parties 
are followers of the same guru or spiritual guide or belong to the 
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same family-stocb. If they have the same spiritual guide or if they 
belong to the same family-stock they cannot marry. If they have 
different spiritual guides and belong to different family-stocks a 
Lingayat Ayya or a Brahman astrologer is asked to compare the 
horoscopes of the boy and girl. If the horoscopes agree, on a lucky day 
named by the astrologer, the boy’s party with friends and kinspeople 
go to the bride’s house, and, in the presence of a Lingayat priest, some 
respectable men of the town and five women whose husbands 
are alive, make the marriage settlement and fix a lucky day for the 
marriage. Betelnuts and leaves and cocoa-kernel are handed to 
the guests and a feast is given to the bridegroom’s party. A few 
days before the day fixed for the wedding the bride’s party send a 
letter to the bridegroom’s house with two pieces of bodicecloth, five 
cocoanuts, five pieces of palm-leaves, five shers of rice, five lemons, 
five betelnuts, five turmeric roots, and five lumps of coarse 
sugar, and ask them to come and take the bride in marriage on 
a certain day. On the day named, when the bridegroom lives in a 
different village from the bride, his party with friends and kinspeople 
come to the bride’s village and halt at the boundary. The bride’s 
party go in procession with friends, kinspeople, priests, and music, 
and bring them into the village where a suitable lodging has been 
made ready for them. Next day at the bride’s five small earthen 
vessels are worshipped and then the bride with a few friends and 
relations goes to the bridegroom’s. The bride and bridegroom are 
seated on low wooden stools and rubbed with sesamum-seed and 
turmeric-powder mixed together by the aidgetterus or five women 
whose first husbands are alive and cotton thread is wound 
five times round them. This is called surgi sutton a or the 
thread-winding. The bride and bridegroom are then taken to the 
bride’s house where a priest gives them koruna or sacred water to 
sip. Next day the bride and bridegroom are again rubbed with 
turmeric and sip holy water and the bride’s party carry to the 
bridegroom’s house a basket full of sweet eatables and provisions 
and a pitcher full of water. The bridegroom’s party receive the same, 
and present the bearers with cloths and betelnuts and leaves. At 
the houses of both the bride and the bridegroom the family gods are 
worshipped and provisions are sent to the Lingayat religious houses. 
Next comes the gitgala when either the boy’s or the girl’s party or 
both carry earthen pots full of lights to a Lingayat temple. This 
closes the day’s ceremonies. Next day married women rub the 
bride and bridegroom with turmeric and powdered sesamum-see^l 
and the priest prepares holy water and gives them a few drops to 
sip. The bride’s party takes cooked food called misahitn to the 
bridegroom’s house and the bridegroom eats some of it. The 
bride’s father sets the bridegroom’s feet in a plate and washes 
them with water, and the father and mother lay flowers and red- 
powder before them. The bridegroom, dressed in fine clothes, 
decked with the marriage coronet and ornaments, and rubbed with 
vibhuti or cowdung ashes goes in procession on a bullock to a 
Lingayat temple, worships the god, and goes on to the bride’s. 1 On 
reaching the bride’s the bridegroom is seated on a sofa, new clothes 

1 Lately in imitation of Brahmans rich Lingayats have begun to seat the bridegroom 
on a horse instead of on a bullock. 
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and ornaments are presented to him, and turmeric powder is 
rubbed over his cheeks, hands, and feet. He is led into an 
inner room where the officiating priest conducts the religious 
part of the ceremony. The bride and bridegroom are seated on a 
rice-strewn carpet which is spread on a cowdunged floor, and to 
their right two unmarried girls called balgudamas or bride’s maids 
are seated. In front of them are set the pancha kalasha or five 
vessels one at each corner of a square and one in the middle, and into 
each vessel pearls, precious stones, silver, gold, brass, and copper 
coins are dropped. Betelnuts and leaves and cocoanuts are placed 
on the vessels, and a thread is passed five times round them, 
and, without, any break, continued into the hands of the priest, and 
thence into the right hand of the bridegroom. The part of the 
long unbroken thread that is tied round the vessels is called surgi, 
and the portion between the hands of the priest and the bridegroom 
is called guru sntra or the priest’s holy thread. All this time the 
priest repeats sacred verses and the bride holds the bridegroom’s 
right hand. The mathpati or Lingayat beadle and sexton mixes 
curds, milk, clarified butter, sugar, and honey in a small vessel, 
pours some of the mixture on the bridegroom’s right hand 
which is touched by the bride, and five times washes the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom. The Lingfiyat priest and 
all who are present throw a few grains of red rice over the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom, the five married women 
dropping on them large double handfuls of red rice and five times 
waving lighted lamps round their faces. The priest worships 
the mangalsutra or lucky thread by laying on it flowers, redpowder, 
and grains of rice, and gives it to the five married women who bind 
it round the bride’s neck. The part of the long thread held by the 
S priest and the bridegroom is cut from the part which is round 
1 the five vessels and is tied round the right wrist of the bridegroom 
I with a piece of turmeric root and a betel leaf. This thread is called 
I guru kankan or the priest’s bracelet. The five married women tie the 
j thread that was round the five vessels together with a turmeric root 
j round the bride’s right wrist and this is called the vadhu kankan or 
| the bride’s bracelet. The bride and bridegroom bow to the priest, 
to the family gods, and to the elders. Friends and kinspeople and 
the Lingfiyat priests are feasted, and the bride and bridegroom are 
made to eat from the same plate. This ends the wedding-day rites. 
Next day the boy and girl worship the priest by laying before them 
flowers, sandal paste, and grains of rice, and sip holy water. After 
dinner they are carried through the chief streets of the town in 
procession with music, drums, fireworks, dancing girls, and light- 
ed torches to a Lingayat temple. There the pair bow to the god, 
offer flowers and fruit, and the whole party return home with 
the same state. As the bride and bridegroom are entering the 
house the bridegroom’s sister, and if he has no sister some other 
girl, stops them at the threshold, holds their feet, and makes 
them promise to give their daughter to her son. They promise 
and are allowed to enter the house. The bride is then made over to 
her mother-in-law. The bridegroom’s mother sits on a bullock’s 
saddle placed on the ground as if upon a chair with her knees open. 
The bridegroom sits on her right knee and the bride on her 
B 98—15 
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left knee. The bride and bridegroom then change places. Five 
married women ask the mother which of the two flowers or fruits 
is heavier, meaning which of the two the son or the daughter- 
in-law she likes best. The mother replies Both are equal. The 
married women advise the mother to take care of the son and 
his wife equally, and this the mother agrees to do. The bride and 
bridegroom are taken into the marriage-shed where a barber rubs 
turmeric powder on their hands and feet, and the five married 
women bathe them and wave lighted lamps round their faces. The 
wet clothes which the married couple leave belong to the barber 
and are taken by him. A feast is given to friends and relations 
and the marriage is over. The bridegroom's party return to their 
village while the bride remains at her father’s house. When the 
bride grows about twelve or thirteen years old the bridegroom’s 
party comes to the bride’s house and take the bride and her parents 
in procession to the house of the bridegroom. At the bridegroom’s 
house festive dinners are given, new clothes and ornaments are 
presented to the bride and bridegroom, and after waving lighted 
lamps round their faces they are sent into the bridegroom’s room, 
although the bride may not have come of age. On the following 
day a feast is given to friends and relations. When a girl comes of 
age she is bathed and seated for three days in an ornamental canopy 
prepared for the purpose. Female friends and kinswomen are asked, 
and flowers, betel leaves, turmeric, redpowder, and wet gram 
are served to them. Near relations bring cooked food aud sweet- 
meats part of which the girl is told to eat. On the fourth day the 
girl is bathed and no other ceremonies are performed. During her 
future monthly sicknesses though she is not held impure, the Jangam 
woman is not allowed to cook or to go into the god-room. When 
a Jangam is on the point of death he is bathed and made to sit] on 
a clean bedding spread on a freshly cowdunged part of the floor. A 
Lingayat priest is sent for. When he comes his feet are twice 
washed with water, and a few drops of the water are poured into the 
dying man’s mouth. The priest rubs the dying man with vibhuti 
or cowdung ashes and fastens a necklace of rudraksha Eleocarpus 
lanceolatus beads round his neck. The dying man in return gives 
the priest betel leaves and nuts, a ball of vibhuti or white ashes, and 
some money. When life is gone the priest is again sent for. If 
the dead is a married man or woman, or a priest, he is placed sitting, 
marked with white ashes, and decked with ornaments. The chief 
priest sets his right foot on the head, and the mathpaii or 
Lingayat beadle lays flowers and redpowder on the priest’s foot. 
If other Lingayat priests are present they touch the head of the 
deceased with their right foot. The body is brought out of the 
house and set in an ornamental wooden car prepared for the occasion. 
The beadle tears in front of the corpse a piece of new cloth as 
a token that the deceased’s connection with the world is severed. 
Four Lingayats carry the body in the car-shaped bier to the burial 
ground and set it at a little distance from the pit which is dug to 
receive it. All the good clothes and ornaments are removed from 
the body and taken by the deceased’s son or other relation, and 
the deceased s headdress is put on the head of his eldest son. Two 
priests go forward to the grave and then come back towards the 
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funeral party, as if messengers from heaven sent by Shiv. They ask 
whose body it is and where his spirit is going. The people nacre 
the deceased and add His spirit is on its way to Shiv’s heaven 
The priests say Come, and lead the funeral party with the body 
to the side of the grave. The body with the ling round its neck is 
put into a cloth bag and placed in a sitting posture in a niche in the 
grave-side. The sexton goes into the grave and the Lingayat 
priest gives him twenty-one small copper pieces, with some holy 
words written on them, which he places on the different parts of the 
body. A cloth is held over the body and all present repeat holy 
verses and throw leaves of bilva JEg\e inarmelos, flowers, and white 
ashes into the cloth. The sexton gathers the leaves and flowers 
and lays them on the body and every one present throws a handful 
of earth on the body. The sexton comes out of the grave, salt is 
thrown in, and the grave is closed. The priest stands on the grave, a 
cocoanut is broken at his feet, flowers and redpowder are laid on his 
feet, and the party return home. On reaching home, the eldest 
son of the deceased purifies the house by sprinkling foot-dust water 
over the walls and floor of the house and feeds one or two priests. 1 
At the end of a month a feast is given to a few Lingayat priests. 
Children and the unmarried dead are carried on biers and buried 
lying at full length. The priest does not stand on the grave and 
his feet are not washed. When the burial ground belongs to a 
Lingayat priest some money is paid to him as hire-money and the 
clothes worn by the dead are given to him. When the body is buried 
in a public ground the clothes are taken by the Holayas or village- 
watchmen. Jangams with their disciples or adherents have formed 
themselves into associations called Samajs or meetings, each having a 
distinct name as Komar, Murgv, Chillal, and Kempu. Each religious 
house or math is called after the name of the meeting to which its 
chief priest belongs. Some houses and priests belong to no meeting. 
Jangams have no strong caste feeling. Child and widow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed ; polyandry is unknown. Many of them 
send their children to school and a few take to new pursuits. On 
the whole they are a steady class. 

Traders, included sixteen classes with a total strength of 53,108 
or 6'80 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Dharwdr Traders, 18S1. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Adinbajig&rs 

4360 

4148 

8508 

Mdnviris ... 

16 

1 

17 

Gurjirs 

62 

66 

148 

1 Narvekais and Bdn- 

105 

153 

258 


5372 

5154 

10,526 

1 dekars 




Lids 

723 

753 

1476 

Shilvant Ling&yats.. 

496 

575 

1071 

Lavanas 

2144 

2002 

4148 

Sunnagars . . 

23 


52 

Lmgavat V&nis or 




' Tambohs 

3 



Banjigs 

10,745 

11,042 

21,787 

Telugu tfanjig.trs . 

691 







i TeluguOshnamarus 

95 

88 


yats 

1321 

1431 

2752 

; Vaisiiyas or Komtis. 

434 

3fey 

823 





Total .. 

i 

26,ol5 

26,493 

53,108 
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1 In Madras a ling is put on the grave and is worshipped fourteen days. Madras 
Journal of Lit. and Sc, XI. 169. 
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Adibanjiga rs, numbering about 8500, are found in all sub-divi- 
sions of the district except in Hubli. The name Adibanjigar is derived 
from the words adi first and banjigdr Lingayat, and means the first 
Lingayats. They speak impure Kanarese. The names in common 
use among men are Basappa, Mallappa, and Ningappa ; and among 
women Basava, Kareva, and Mallava. They live in tiled houses with 
walls of sun-burnt brick and mud. The houses are neat, clean, 
and well-cared for. They keep cows, buffaloes, and oxen. They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, vegetables, curds, and milk, and their holiday dishes, in addi- 
tion to the above, are rice and sweet cakes. They do not use animal 
food or intoxicating drinks. In matters of dress and ornaments 
they do not differ from other Lingayats. 1 In character they are 
hospitable, hardworking, neat, clean, even-tempered, and orderly. 
Their main calling is to trade in grain, cotton, and other articles, and 
to retail opium, hemp-flowers or ganja, and hemp-water or bhang. 
They are helped in their work by their women and children. Their 
calling prospers. Most of them are well-to-do, and they make good 
use of their money putting it into trade, not hoarding it and burying 
it like many other classes. Their busiest months are May June and 
July. They do not work on holidays and their holidays are the same 
as those of other Lingayats. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) 
a month. It costs them about £40 (Rs. 400) to build a house, and 
about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to hire a house. The value of their household 
furniture is about £30 (Rs. 300), and of their dress about £2 (Rs. 20). 
A birth costs about 8s. (Rs. 4), a son's marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), 
a coming of age about£2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), and 
a death about £2 (Rs.20). A daughter's marriage costs more than a 
son’s as a considerable sum has to be paid as dowry. Their religious 
rites and customs differ little from those of other Lingayats. They 
are bound together by a strong caste-feeling, social disputes are settled 
by the majority of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decisions 
is put out of caste. They send their boys and girls to school, take 
to new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Gurjars, or Gujarat Yanis, numbering about 148, are found in 
Gadag, Hubli, Kalghatgi, and Navalgund. Their home tongue is 
Gujarati and they speak impure Kanarese with the people of the 
district. They have settled in Dharwar as moneylenders and bills 
brokers. They are honest and thrifty and are said to be careful to 
keep to Gujarat customs. 

Jains, literally Conquerors, returned as numbering about 10,526, 
are found all over the district. The Dharwar Jains are old settlers and 
have no memory of any former home. They seem to be the remnant 
of the community of Jains whose faith was the ruling or one of the 
ruling religions of the Bombay Karnatak from about 1540 to 1763. 
They say that an ancient Hindu king named Ikshvaku had two family 
priests named Parvat and Narad who held different views on the 
subject of animal sacrifice. Parvat sacrificed sheep to the god of fire, 
and Narad sacrificed parched grain. The descendants of Parvat 
are the Brdhmans and their followers, and the descendants of Narad 


1 Details are given under Lingayats, Banjigs, and Jangams. 
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are the Jains. According to the Jain books there were formerly 
four divisions, Brahmans or priests, Kshatris or warriors, V aishyas or 
merchants, and Shudras or labourers. Jain Kshatris have disappeared, 
but Jain Brahmans, Yaishyas, and Shudras remain. Jain Shudras are 
also called Jain Chaturthas that is the fourth estate. Of the whole 
Jain community and especially of the Jain Chaturthas, those who 
allow widow marriage form a separate class called Jain Panchams 
or Jain Fifths. At present a Jain of any of the first four classes who 
marries a widow joins the Panchams. A Jain priest eats from 
any of the other four classes, and will take in marriage the daughter 
of a Vaishya Jain, but not of a Chaturtha or of a Pancham Jain. 
Jain priests give their daughters in marriage to no one but priests, 
and Jain Chaturthas and Jain Panchams do not marry with each 
other. These rules are observed only in the Deccan and the Bombay 
Kamatak. If Karnatak Jains go to Gujarat, they do not dine with 
Gujarat Jains, nor, when they come to Dharwar, do Gujarat Jains 
dine with local Jains. In some past time about a hundred families of 
Jains committed some fault against their religion and were put out 
of caste. Their descendants are called Shatavallas or the hundred 
families and other Jains neither eat nor marry with them. 

Dharwar Jains speak Kanarese. The names in common use 
among men are Aharadas, Balalrfiya, Jindas, and Padmanabhappa ; 
and among women Chandramateva, Padmava, Rajamateva, and 
Ramdbai. They have no surnames. Their chief god is Jineshvar 
whose leading shrine is at Belgol in Maisur. In appearance they are 
strong and muscular, some of them dark and others fair. Most of 
them live in houses of the better class, two or more storeys high with 
walls of brick and tiled roofs. They are moderate eaters and good 
cooks. Their daily food is rice, bread, vegetables, clarified butter, 
curds, and milk. Their holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, 
sugar, clarified butter, and spices. They take their meals only during 
the day and never at night. They do not use flesh or intoxicating 
drinks. The men wear the loin and shouldercloths, a jacket, a riimul 
or headscarf, and shoes, and the women wear a robe and a bodice. 
Both men and women are clean and neat in their dress. In character 
they are honest, hardworking, thrifty, active, even-tempered, 
hospitable, and orderly. Their main calling is dealing in brass 
and copper vessels, in cloth silk and indigo, and in money. Some 
have entered Government service and Jain Chaturthas and Jain 
Panchams till and labour for hire. Asa class Jains are prosperous 
and free from debt. Socially they rank next to Brahmans. The 
food charges of a family of five are about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a 
month, and the yearly dress charge about £5 (Rs. 50). A house 
costs about £50 (Rs. 500) to build, and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month 
to hire, and their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100). 
A birth costs about £2 (Rs. 20), a thread-girding about £4 
(Rs. 40), a marriage about £30 (Rs. 300), a girl’s coming of age 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death 
about £3 (Rs. 30). They are religious. Their family gods are 
Chakreshvar and his wife Gomukha, Dharanendra and his wife 
Padmavati, Lakshmi-Narayan, and Kshetrapal, whom the head 
of the family daily worships. They do not respect Brahmans or 
call them to conduct their ceremonies. All these are performed 
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by their own priests. They do not worship Brahmanic gods, 
but keep all the leading Hindu holidays, some of them in a way 
different from the Brahman way. On the Ganesh-chaturthi 
the bright fourth of Bhddrapad or September- October, instead 
of worshipping Ganpati, they worship the sage Gautam under the 
name of Ganddhip or Ganpati, and, during the nine days before 
JDasara in October, instead of worshipping Yenkataraman like 
Dharwar Brahmans, they worship Bharataraj an ancient king 
of India. They go on pilgrimage to the shrine of Padmavati at 
Hombas in Maisur, and of Guneshvar at Mudbidali in South Kanara. 
There are three leading sects Balatkdrgana whose head-quarters are 
at Hombas in Maisur, Lakshmisliaingana whose head-quarters are at 
Kolhapur, and Jindshaingana whose head-quarters are at Nandanagi 
near Kolhapur. The Jain priests and the Kshatriya and Yaishya 
Jains are members by the Balatkargana sect, the Chaturthas of the 
Lakshmishaiugana, and the Panchams of the Jinashaingana sect. 
Each sect has a guru or spiritual teacher who is a Jain ascetic. He 
gives the members religious instruction and they support him. 
He does not try to make converts. Jains of all classes believe in 
sorcerers, witches, and soothsayers, and consult them in cases of 
sickness or other misfortune. The Jains eat twice a day when the 
sun is above the horizon. Except some who take a night meal at 
night by stealth, they never eat at night for fear they may swallow 
insect life. At their meals they do not wear silk or woollen 
clothes like Brahmans, but wear clothes made of cotton or of hemp. 
As silk and wool are the produce of animals they consider them 
impure. They also, unlike Brahmans, consider it impure or polluting 
to touch the skin of a tiger or a deer after bathing. Their special 
religious days are eight days in every fourth month in the year that 
is from the eighth to the fifteenth of the bright half of the months 
of Anhddh or July-August, Kdrtik or November-December, and 
Fdlgun or March-April ; the eighth and fourteenth of the dark and 
bright halves of every month in the year; dashaparva or ten 
special days in every month in the year, that is the second, fifth, 
eighth, eleventh, and fourteenth days of both the bright and dark 
halves of all months ; Mangala trai/odaslii or the thirteenth of the 
dark half of the month of Kdrtik or November-December; and 
Sruta panchanil or the fifth day of the bright half of the month of 
Jeshta or June -July. On all these days the Jains either fast or 
take only light food. During the four months of the south-west 
monsoon that is from June to October, except the Jain Chaturthas 
and Jain Panchams, Jains do not eat cucumbers, brinjals, menthi or 
Greek grass, the snakeg’ourd, uuggikai Guilancuna moringa, onions, 
and garlic. At the time of worshipping they first bathe their idols 
with milk, curds, clarified butter, sugar, and pieces of ripe plantains, 
and then with water. They offer sweet-smelling flowers to their 
idols, bin neither the leaves of the t ul si or sweet basil nor of the 
bel iEgle marmelos. They do not sacrifice any animal to their gods. 
When water is brought from a pond, a well, or a river, it is never 
used for cooking and drinking until it has been strained in a cloth 
to remove insects. When a Jain makes his obeisance to a priest 
he joins his hands and says Namostu or My reverence. If ho is 
a common person the priest in reply says Pimya-vriddhirastu, or 
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May merit grow ; if the priest be a great and holy man he says 
Saddharma-vriddhirastu or May religion prosper. A Jain must 
’ give away ten things in charity, food, protection, medicine, 

I education, gold, silver, a girl in marriage, a cow, a horse, and a 
set of ropes or bags to draw water from a well. When a Jain 
gets holy water from his priest he does not sip it like a Brahman 
j but throws it on his head. Jains keep most of the sixteen sacraments 
or sanskdrs like Brahmans. When a child is born its navel cord is 
cut, the mother and the child are bathed, and some honey and 
castor-oil are put into the babe’s mouth by any one but its father. 

( On the third day a Jain priest comes and worships the family idols 
and offers them food. On the fifth night the goddess Sathi is 
worshipped, and on the thirteenth day the child is named and cradled 
by its paternal aunt. On the eleventh day all the members of the 
family bathe, a feast is given to Jain priests, and the family becomes 
pure. On some day between the thirtieth and fortieth the mother 
y and the child are bathed and taken to a temple and the child is 
, presented to the god. The mother and child are taken to a 
well where she worships water, gives betelnuts and leaves to several 
women -whose husbands are alive, and returns home with the child 
and a pitcher full of water. When a girl comes of age she is 
decked with flowers and ornaments and is made to sit for three 


days in a shed made of paper and tinsel. On the fourth day she 
is rubbed with oil and bathed in warm water. Within sixteen days 
from the day she came of age a lucky day is chosen, certain religious 
rites are gone through, a feast is given to members of the caste, and 
the girl and her husband are sent together into the marriage room. 


During the third month of a woman’s first pregnancy the things 
; she may have a craving for are given to her, and, on the last day of 
|.» the third month, the girl is taken to a temple where vegetables are 
• ■ j offered in honour of the gods. On the last day of the fifth month the 
vegetable-offering is repeated. In the seventh month of her preg- 
nancy the girl is given a green robe and a bodice and fromthen till she 
j , is brought to bed she is specially well fed. The dead are burnt and 
the family is impure for ten days among Jain priests, for eleven days 
among Ksliatriya and Vaishya Jains, and for fifteen days among 
Chaturthas and Panchams. Child marriage, widow marriage, and 
polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. In Maisur Jain 
girls are not married until they come of age. The members of 
each class of Jains are bound together as a body. Minor social 
disputes are settled by their priests and graver quarrels by their 
gurus or spiritual guides. Any one who disobeys a guru’s decision is 
put out of caste. Caste authority is growing weaker day by day. 
They send their boys and girls to school, do not take to new pursuits, 
and are a rising class. 

La'ds, or South Gujara'tis, numbering about 1476, are 
found all over the district except in Eod. They say that their 
ancestors formerly lived in Northern India, and came and settled 
in Dharwar about two hundred years ago. They speak impure 
Kdnarese. The names in common use among men are Ishvarappa, 
Kristappa, and Subrayappa ; and among women Kristava, Subha- 
dreva, and YellJva. They have no surnames. Their family gods 
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are Krishna and Pdndurang, and their family goddesses Tulja- 
Bhavani and Yellava. They are fair, strong, and muscular, more 
like Shimpis than any other class. They have large eyes, high 
noses, thin lips, low cheek-bones, and round cheeks. They live in 
tiled houses with walls of stone and mud. The houses have gene- 
rally three or four rooms and are clean and well cared for. They 
keep cows and she-buffaloes and drink their milk. They are 
moderate eaters, but poor cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet- 
bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables ; and their special holiday dishes 
are sweet cakes made of wheat-flour, molasses, pulse, and clarified 
butter. They do not use animal food or intoxicating drinks. The 
men wear the loin and shouldercloths, a jacket, and a rumdl or 
headscarf ; and the women a robe and bodice. Some of the women 
pass the skirt of the robe between the feet and tuck it into the waist 
behind ; others let the skirt fall like a petticoat. Both men and 
women are clean and neat in their dress. The men wear gold or 
silver ear and finger rings, and the women wear ear finger nose and 
toe rings, necklaces, waistbands, and chains. They are clean, 
neat, even-tempered, hospitable, honest, and orderly, but idle. The 
main calling of the most important subdivision, the Kshatriya Lads, 
is dealing in perfumes. Their calling is prosperous and they are 
free from debt. Their busy months are April, May, October, and 
November. They eat from the hands of Brahmans and the members 
of their own subdivision only. A family of five spends about £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15) a month on food. A house costs about £30 (Rs-300) to 
build and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. The value of their 
house goods is about £20 (Rs. 200), and of their clothes about 
£4 (Rs. 40). A birth costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a marriage 
about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £5 (Rs. 50), a 
pregnancy about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), and a death about £5 (Rs. 50). 
A daughter’s marriage costs more than a son’s as a dowry is paid 
to the bridegroom. They are religious. They respect Brahmans 
and call them to conduct their marriages. They make pilgrimages 
to Tuljdpur and Pandharpur, and keep the leading Hindu holidays. 
They have a guru or spiritual guide who lives at Benares. He does 
not try to gain new followers and is a Gosavi by caste. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is 
born its navel cord is cut and the child and the mother are bathed. 
On the fifth day the goddess Sathi is worshipped and friends and 
kinspeople are feasted. On the thirteenth the child is cradled and 
named. For three months the mother worships the goddess Sathi 
every Monday. At the end of the third month the child is carried 
to a temple and presented to the idol, plantains and betel are offered 
to the deity, and the child is brought home. Nothing further is 
done till marriage. The day before the wedding a feast called 
devaruta or god-dinner is given in honour of the family gods, and, 
on the wedding day, the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric, bathed, and made to sit on a raised seat. The Brdhman 
priest repeats verses and throws red rice over the heads of the 
couple. This completes the marriage. The dead are buried and the 
family is held impure for ten days. Some funeral rites are per- 
formed from the fifth to the thirteenth day, and on the thirteenth 
day a feast is given to men of the caste. They are bound together 
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as a body. Caste disputes are settled by their guru or spiritual 
guide, or by a majority of the castemen. Any one who disobeys 
■ their decisions is put out of caste. He is again admitted on paying 
the caste-people a fine of £1 (Rs. 10). They send their boys and 
girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a 
steady class. 

Lava nas, or Pack -bullock Carriers, numbering about 4146, are 
found all over the district. They generally live near forests or on 
hills. They speak a mixture of Marathi and Hindustani. The 
names in common use among men are Imam, Lalu, Mansi, Rupa, 
Sheda, and Valya ; and among women Dliavi, Damali, Jaki, and Siti. 
They have no surnames and no subdivisions. Their family god is 
Venkataraman. Sometimes Bedars, Rajputs, Dheds, and Musal- 
mans join their parties and dress and trade like them aud then they 
also are called Lavanas. Though they do not marry or eat together, 
all go by the name of Lavanas. In appearance the Lavanas proper 
are stout, short, and dark brown. Most of them live in thatched 
houses. They never live in flat-roofed or tiled houses because they 
say that one of their ancestors built a fiue fiat-roofed house and he 
and his family forthwith died. Their daily food is bread made of 
wheat or Indian millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables. They also eat 
the flesh of fish, fowls, and sheep. They are intemperate in the 
use of intoxicating drinks. The men wear a loincloth or trousers, 
a shouldercloth, and a ruvnal or headscarf round which they some- 
times tie a belt of red cloth sewn with shells, and hold in their 
hands a cloth bag fantastically studded with shells. The women 
wear a gown called phetia from the waist to the ankles, and a bodice 
called kdchli, and fix a scarf called tukdi to the left of the waist, 
carry it over the right shoulder and head, and allow it to fall loose 
on the left shoulder. They braid their hair in three places, a main 
braid behind the head, and another in a small rope-like stripe above 
each ear. If they are married they fix to each of the small braids 
a half ball called ghugri made of brass and silk or cotton thread 
Hinges. These balls are the signs of marriage and are always 
worn on the temples except when they are bathing. In addition 
to the balls a bell-shaped tube with fringes of silk is tied to the 
ends of the two small braids. The tube hangs over the cheeks and 
moves about and strikes the cheeks while walking. They do not 
wear glass bangles like other Hindu women, but cover both arms 
from the elbow to the wrist with brass or ivory rings. Lavanas 
are honest, hardworking, and orderly, but extremely dirty and 
untidy. Their main calling is carrying goods on bullocks or 
asses and labouring when they can find nothing to carry. A few 
trade in grain. They rank socially as Shudras that is as low class 
Hindus. A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month on 
food. A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a boy’s marriage about £4 
(Rs. 40) including a dowry of £2 (Rs. 20), a girl’s coming of age 4s. 
(Rs. 2), a pregnancy 2s. (Re. 1), and a death 12s. (Rs. 6). Their 
family god is Venkataraman whose image they keep tied in a 
bundle in their houses and worship it once or twice a year. 
They have no guru or spiritual guide and they do not call 
Brahmans or other priests to their religious ceremonies. At their 
marriages the caste people meet, the bride and bridegroom are 
b 98—16 
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rubbed with turmeric and oil, bathed, and decked with fine 
clothes and ornaments, their heads are knocked together, a feast 
is given to the caste, and the ceremony is over. The dead are 
buried, and no funeral rites are performed. Child and widow- 
marriage and polygamy are practised, but not polyandry. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They are not bound 
together as a body, do not send their children to school, do not take 
to new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Lingayat Va'nis, or Banjigs, returned as numbering about 
21,787, are found all over the district. Banjig is the Kanarese form 
of the word Vani from the Sanskrit vanik a trader. The names in 
common use among men are Basappa, Khandappa, and Rudrappa ; 
and among women Basamma, Ningamma, and Shivamma. They 
have no surnames except place or calling names. Their family 
god is Virabhadra, and their family goddess is Parvati. Both men 
and women are dark, short, and strongly made. ‘Their home 
tongue is Kanarese. They live in one or two storeyed houses with 
walls of mud and sun-burnt bricks, and terraced or tiled roofs. Their 
house goods include cooking vessels, metal plates, cots, a grinding 
stone, a stone mortar and pestle, and low wooden stools. They are 
great eaters and good cooks and strict vegetarians, neither eating 
flesh nor drinking liquor. Their daily food is millet-bread, boiled 
pulse, cooked rice, vegetables, onions, and garlic. They eat from 
brass plates placed before them on low stools. On holidays in 
addition to their ordinary food they prepare a variety of dishes, the 
chief of which are godihuggi or wheat rice molasses and milk boiled 
together, hidgi or stuffed cakes, as well as the cakes called bundis, 
kadleus, karchikais, and vades. The men wear a waistcloth, a 
shouldercloth, a jacket or a long coat, a headscarf, and shoes, and 
the women a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the 
robe between their legs. Both men and women are neat and 
clean in their dress and have clothes enough both for daily 
wear and for special occasions. The men wear gold or silver ear 
and finger rings and the women wear gold ear and nose rings, 
silver or brass toe-rings, gold bracelets, and silver anklets. The 
women either braid their hair or tie it into knots. They apply 
black salve to their teeth and tattoo parts of their brows and cheeks, 
and their chins, hands, and feet. The print on the brow is a black 
dot or a crescent with a black dot inside. The marks on the chin 
and cheeks are simple dots and on the arms single or double snakes. 
The Banjigs are hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and clean, but 
law-going and quarrelsome. Their main calling is trade. Some 
own land and a few are in Government service. As a class they 
are well-to-do, few of them being in debt. A family of five spends 
about £1 10 s. (Rs. 15) a month on food. It costs them about £50 
(Rs. 500) to build a house and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent one. 
A birth costs 16s to £1 12s. (Rs. 8-16), a marriage about £20 
(Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death 
about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, and believe strongly in sooth- 
saymg, sorcery, and ghosts. The chief object of their worship is 
v in the torm of the ling which both men and women hang in a 
si ver bo x from the neck. The ling which is generally of slate is 
covered with a paste of powdered slate, cowdung ashes, and marking- 
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nut ashes. Banjigs keep most leading Hindu holidays and go on 
pilgrimage to Ulvi in Kanara and to Mallikarjun on the Parvat hills 
in North Arkot. They have a guru or spiritual guide named 
Murgasvami who lives at Chitaldurg in North-West Maisur. He 
makes visitation tours once in three or four years, gathering 
contributions from his adherents, and, in return, giving sacred ashes 
vibhuti and water in which his feet have been washed. Though 
Banjigs allow early marriages they are in no way bound to marry 
their daughters before they come of age. Widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed ; polyandry is unknown. Most of their customs 
and religious rites are the same as those of the Jangams, except 
that the Jangams have to perform the diksha or initiation into the 
priesthood which the Banjigs are not required to do. They are 
bound together as a body. To settle important social questions, 
involving excommunication divorce or readmission into caste, the 
adult men meet together in some public place. Their office-bearers 
include the Hirematada ayya or priests of the chief monastery in 
the village or group of villages, the Mathada ayya or the parish 
priest, the Shetti or head layman who is generally a direct 
representative of the oldest leading family of the place, the 
Patnashetti or superintendent of the market, the Madanshetti or 
deputy superintendent of the market, the Ghelvadi or the religious 
symbol bearer, and theBasum or female temple servant. 1 All these 
offices are hereditary. The Hirematada ayya is saluted first, then 
the Mathada ayya, and so in order the Basavi coming last. The 
Ghelvadi is a Mhdr or Holaya by caste. He is well dressed and 
stands with a blanket under his arm. He carries a brass image of 
Shiv seated on a bull. The image is overshadowed with the hood 
of a snake and is fixed to the upper end of a brass spoon. A brass 
bell hangs from the handle of the spoon to the Chelvadi’s knee in 
front. From time to time the Chelvadi sings hymns in honour of 
Shiva and rings the bell. The Basavi calls people to meetings and 
sweeps and spreads carpets. Ordinary caste disputes are settled by 
caste meetings and specially important points by the gurus or 
spiritual guides. Most Banjigs send their children to school, some 
have taken to new pursuits, and on the whole they are a rising 
and prosperous class. 

Loka'baliki Linga'yats, numbering about 2752, are found all 
over the district except in Kalghatgi and Ron. They speak impure 
Kanarese. The ordinary names among men are Basappa, Mallappa, 
and Singappa ; and among women Kallava, Maritangava, and A irava. 
They have no surnames and no family gods. They have a guru or 
spiritual guide who lives in Aralimatha in Hangal. They have no 
subdivisions. In appearance they resemble other Lingayats and are 
tall, strong, and muscular. The eyes are large, the nose high, the 
lips thin, the cheek-bones high, and the cheeks gaunt. They five 
in tiled and flat-roofed houses one or two storeys high which are 
generally neat, clean, and well cared for. Their houses have five 
or six rooms, one for cooking, one for bathing, one for sitting, and 
two or three for keeping household goods, clothes, and grain. 
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1 Details are given under Chelvidis and Basavis. 
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They keep one or two servants to help them in their shop-work and 
pay them 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5) a month. They keep cows, oxen, 
and buffaloes. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, 
rice, milk, curds, and vegetables. They do not use animal food or 
intoxicating drinks. The men wear the loin and shouldercloth, a 
headscarf, and a jacket, and the women dress like ordinary 
Lingayat women. The men wear ear and finger rings and the 
women wear the same ornaments as other Lingayat women. They 
are sober, clean, honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. 
Their main calling is trading as petty shopkeepers in rice, salt, sugar, 
molasses, and chillies. The men sit in their shops from morning till 
evening and are helped by their wives and children. Their calling is 
prosperous and few are in debt. Their busy season is from April to 
November. They rest on the ordinary Hindu holidays. A family 
of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. It costs them 
about £40 (Rs. 400) to build a house and 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent 
a house. The value of their house goods is about £30 (Rs. 300) and 
the value of their dress about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs them 
about £1 (Rs. 10), a girl’s marriage about £40 (Rs. 400), a girl’s 
coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), 
and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). A girl’s marriage costs more 
than a boy’s because of the dowry. Their customs and religious 
ceremonies do not differ from those of other Lingayats. They are 
bound together as a body. Social disputes are settled by a 
majority of the caste and any one who questions the decisions is 
put out of caste. They send their boys and girls to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Ma 'rwa ris, numbering about seventeen, are found in Dharwar, 
Gadag, Hangal, and Navalgund. They have come from Jodhpur and 
other parts of Marwar and have established themselves as cloth-sellers 
andpettymerchants. Their home-speechisMarwariand with thepeople 
of the district they speak Marathi with a mixture of Kanarese words. 
The names iu common use among men are Chenaji, Keshavaram, 
and Rhomaji ; and among women Okibai, Sampabai, and Sundrabai. 
They have no surnames. Their family goddess is Ambabai. They 
say that in Marwar they have nine subdivisions, Hambads of two 
divisions Dash and Vish, Oshvals of two divisions Dash and Vish, 
Porvals of the Vish division, Sarmalis of two divisions Dash and Vish, 
and Shravagis of two divisions Dash and Vish. Only a few of these 
subdivisions are found in Dharwar. Members of these subdivisions 
eat together but do not intermarry. They have many rjotras or 
family stocks, the chief of which are Baba, Ratur, and Solanki. 
Persons of the same stock do not intermarry. They are rather fair, 
hardy, and short. They live in houses one or two storeys high with 
walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their daily food is rice, wheat, 
pulse, and vegetables ; and their special holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men 
wear the loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a turban, and shoes ; and 
the women a robe, a bodice, and a scarf, one end of which is tucked 
to the gown and the other end is carried over the left shoulder and 
head and allowed to fall loosely on the right shoulder. The men 
shave the head leaving a top-knot and a lock of hair over each 
ear. They are hardworking, cunning, dishonest, and hot-tempered. 
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Their main calling is moneylending and dealing as petty shop- 
keepers. Some of them deal in pearls and European cloth. They 
have a bad name for hardness and unfairness in their dealings. A 
family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. It 
costs them about £20 (Rs. 200) to build a house, and about 4s. 

(Rs. 2) a month to rent one, and their house goods are worth about 
£10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs them about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a girl’s 
marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), and a death about £5 (Rs. 50). A 
son’s marriage costs more than a daughter’s as £10 (Rs. 100) have 
to be paid to the bride’s father. They are religious. They respect 
Brahmans and call Sarmali Brahmans from Marwar to conduct 
their marriages. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and make 
pilgrimages to Girnar near Junagad and to Sliatrinjaya near 
Bhavnagar both in Kathiawar. They say they do not believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. Child marriage and polygamy 
are practised, widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. 

They burn the dead and the relations of the dead are considered 
impure for ten days. They form a closely connected community. Social 
disputes are settled by a majority of the caste. Slight breaches of 
caste rules are forgiven, but grave offences such as dining with low- 
caste people are punished by loss of caste. They send their boys 
and girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Na'rvekars and Ba'ndekars are returned as numbering about 
258, and as found in Dharwar, Bankapur, and Kalghatgi. Most of 
them come from Goa with salt, cocoanuts, cocoanut-oil, dates, and 
marking nuts, and after selling their stocks go back. The Narvekars 
are Hindus and the Bandekars are both Hindus and Portuguese 
Christians. 

Shilvants, or Pious Lingayats, numbering about 1071, are found Skilvants. 
all over the district. They seem old settlers and have no memory 
of any former home. They speak impure Kanarese. The names in 
common use among men are Basappa, Chingappa, Gurappa, and 
Mallappa ; and among women Basava, Kareva and Rachava. Their 
surnames are local not tribal. Their family god is Virbhadra whose 
chief shrine is at Rachoti in the Kadapa district of Madras. They 
have no subdivisions. In appearance they do not differ from 
other Lingayats. They live in tile-roofed houses with walls of stone 
and mud. The houses are neat, clean, and well cared for. They 
keep cows, oxen, and buffaloes. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, pulse, milk, curds, and vegetables. They do not use flesh or 
intoxicating drinks. In matters of dress they do not differ from other 
Lingayats. In character they are neat, clean, hardworking, honest, 
even-tempered, and orderly. Their main calling is trading in grain 
and other articles and working as goldsmiths and carpenters. Their 
craft prospers and none are in debt. Their busy months are 
April, May, and December. They rest on the leading Hindu 
holidays. A family of five spends about £1 10s (Rs. 15) a month 
on food and about £5 (Rs. 50) a year on clothes. A house costs 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. Their 
house goods are worth about £50 (Rs. 500). A birth costs about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of 
age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death 
about £1 10s, (Rs. 15). They are religious, and respect Brahmans 
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as astrologers but not as priests. They call Lingayat priests to 
conduct their religious ceremonies, and keep the leading Hindu 
holidays. They go on pilgrimage to the shrines of their god 
Basav at Ulvi in Kanara and at Kudla in Dharwar. Their 
spiritual guide is a Lingayat priest who lives at Chitaldurg in north- 
west Maisur. He does not proselytise or try to make new followers. 
They occasionally worship Lingayat priests. When a priest is 
called his feet are washed with water which is called foot-dust water 
or dhulpddodak. A little of the water is rubbed over their 
bodies and the rest is sprinkled over the walls and the floor of the 
house to purify it. Next the priest’s great toes are washed in a 
cup full of water and the water is called kriya-padodak or holy 
feet water. The priest takes off the stone ling which he wears 
round his neck, lays it on the palm of his left hand, and pours a 
part of the water in the cup on it. He takes the ling off his hand, 
sips the water left on his palm, fastens the ling round his neck, 
and dries his hand by rubbing it over his body. The water left in 
the cup is called karuna or grace. It is considered holy and the 
priest pours a little of it on the right palm of each of the elders 
of the family, who sips the water and dries the palm by rubbing 
it over his body. The younger members of the family dip one 
of their fingers in the water and rub the finger over the body. 
Food is served on plates laid on small stools placed before every 
one present. The priest takes on his thigh the plate which has 
been set before him and eats, and the members of the family offer 
the food to the ling which they wear round their neck and eat. 
When the meal is over the priest washes his hands in the plate 
from which he has eaten, drinks the water, and dries his hands 
by rubbing them over his body. Their other religious rites do not 
differ from those of other Lingayats. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. The feeling of caste and of caste 
discipline is strong. Social disputes are settled at meetings of 
castemen and disobedience to the decision of the community is 
punished by loss of caste. They send their boys and girls to school, 
take to new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Sunna ga rs or Ctnina ris, that is Lime-sellers numbering 
about fifty-two, are found in Dharwar, Hangal, and Ranebennur. 
They take their name from sunna the Kanarese word for lime. 
They are tall and muscular. They gather lime nodules in the fields 
and hills and burn them into lime. They make lime both for 
masonry work and for eating with betel leaves. 

Ta mbolis, or Betel-leaf sellers, are returned as numbering nine 
and as found only in Hubli. They get large quantities of betel 
leaves and nuts from the gardens of Ranebennur and Sigaum and 
sell them in retail in and around Dharwar. Both Musalmans and 
Hindus are engaged in this trade. The Hindus belong to the Kshatri 
caste and are excessively fond of drink. 

Telugu Banjiga rs are returned as numbering about 1352, and 
as found in Bankapur, Gadag, and Navalgund. They are said to 
have come from the Madras Presidency about two hunderd years ago- 
They speak Telugu and Tamil among themselves and Kanarese with 
the people of the district. The names in common use among men 
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are Perumaladu, Rangayya, and Venkatsvami ; and among women 
N a ray a nam ma , Shrirangamma, and Sheshakka. Their surnames 
are Aplnvandlu, Gudramavaru, Pasaptetivaru, and Pamarativaru. 
Their family god is Venkataraman of Tirupati in North Arkot, and 
their family goddess is Kateri whose chief shrine is at Kanchipur or 
Conjeveram in Southern India. They say they have about eighteen 
subdivisions in their own country none of which eat together or 
intermarry. Telugu Banjigars are dark, tall, and slender. The 
features are regular, the face oval, the eyes large, the nose high, the 
lips thin, the cheek-bones low, and the cheeks round, but a sulky 
hard expression takes much from their appearance. They live in 
ordinary houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and tiled or flat roofs. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks. They eat from banian 
or plantain leaves, not from brass or copper and other plates like 
local middle-class Hindus. Their daily food is rice, Indian millet 
bread, and vegetables, and their special holiday dish is sweet cakes. 
They are unusually fond of pickles. They use flesh and liquor and 
some of them take hemp-water or bhdng and tobacco. The men 
wear the loin and shouldercloths, a jacket, and a headscarf; and the 
women a bodice and a robe, the skirt worn hanging from the hips 
like a petticoat and the upper end drawn over the right shoulder. 
Both men and women are neat and clean in their dress and have a 
good store of clothes for every-day wear and for special occasions. 
They are intelligent, clean, neat, honest, hardworking, thrifty, even- 
tempered, and orderly. Most of them earn their living by trading 
in cloth or grain and lending money on interest. Some of them 
have entered Government service, some till, and a few work as 
masons or carpenters. A family of five spends about £2 (Rs. 20) a 
l month on food and £6 (Rs. 60) a year on dress. A house costs 
about £30 (Rs. 300) to build and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. 
Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs 
them about £2 (Rs. 20), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 12s. (Rs. 16), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), 
and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). They are religious respecting 
Brahmans and calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. 
They keep the leading Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to the 
shrines of Venkataraman at Tirupati in North Arkot, Rangnath at 
Trichinapalli, Shri Ram at Nasik, and Vishveshvar at Benares. Their 
guru or spiritual guide isTirmalTatacharia, a Shri Vaishnav Brahman, 
who brands his disciples with red-hot copper seals stamped with 
Vishnu’s discus or chakra and conch-shell or shankh. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child its 
navel cord is cut, it is bathed, and a little honey and castor-oil are 
dropped into its mouth. For the first three days the mother is 
bathed from the waist downwards. On the fifth day the goddess 
Jivati is worshipped to secure long life to the child, and on the 
seventh the whole of the mother’s body is bathed. On the twelfth 
the child and the mother are bathed, and the child is named and 
cradled, and lighted lamps are waved round its face. When a 
marriage is settled a shed is raised in front of the bride’s house with 
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twelve posts, an altar is made in the middle of the shed, and a small 
canopy also of twelve posts is built over the altar. The shed is 
decorated with mango leaves and flowers. In front of the canopy 
is placed a wooden mortar three feet high and a lighted lamp is set 
on the mortar. Twelve large and small earthen pots and nine earthen 
tumblers with handles are bought, whitewashed, and ornamented 
with various colours. One large pot is set on each side of the 
mortar and one small pot on each side of the big posts. Between 
the lines of the two pots the nine earthen tumblers are placed in a 
row and filled with earth. Nine kinds of grain seeds are sown in 
the earth in the tumblers, a little water is poured over them, and 
the seeds are left to sprout. In the morning of the wedding day a 
Brahman priest comes, kindles the sacred fire, and girds the 
bridegroom with the sacred thread. In the evening the bride and 
bridegroom are robed in yellow garments and seated on raised seats. 
A Brahman priest comes, repeats verses, throws red rice on the heads 
of the bride and bridegroom, and ties yellow thread bracelets or 
kankans round their right wrists. Married women wave lighted 
lamps round their faces. The bride and bridegroom are taken in 
procession to a temple, where they bow to the god and return, and 
the day ends with a feast to friends and relations. For three days 
after the wedding day the Brahman priest kindles the sacred fire 
twice a day, and, on the fourth day, comes a ceremony called 
Naguvali or the Snake Row. The smaller pots which were laid on 
the bigger pots in front of the marriage-altar are taken down. The 
larger pots are filled with water, and an ornament, either a gold 
finger or nose ring, is dropped into one of the pots. The bride 
and bridegroom search for it and success in finding the ring is 
taken as an omen of who will rule the house in after-life. The 
bride and bridegroom are then made to walk five times round 
the canopy. Rice and a cocoanut are placed in the bridegroom’s 
hands, he makes them over to the bride, and she unties his thread 
wristlet or kankan. Some women whose husbands are alive wave 
lighted lamps round the pair. If at the time of marriage the 
bride is of age, the bride and bridegroom are made to present 
money and fruits to the Brahman priest and are led by married 
women to the marriage bed-room. They are seated together on 
a cot, decked with flowers and leaves, and lighted lamps are waved 
round their faces. The women lay food and milk in the room, leave, 
and lock the door from the outside. When a death takes place a 
priest of the Satanx caste is called. He washes the coi’pse and decks 
it with sect-mai'ks. He makes a small discus or chakra and a conch- 
shell or shankh of split bamboo, lays flowers on them, and fastens 
the bamboo discus on the right arm and the conch-shell on the left 
arm of the body on the spots where the deceased’s spiritual guide 
had branded him. After leaving them for a short time the bamboo 
discus and conch are taken off and kept in the house for five days. 
This is said to be done because it is sinful to brand a dead body. 
The fastening and taking off of the bamboo discus and conch is 
considered to be the same as removing the brands. The body is 
carried to the burning ground and is burnt. On the fifth day the 
bones are picked from the ashes, and laid in an earthen pot. The 
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bamboo discus and the conch are laid along with the bones, and, on 
some future day the whole is taken to a holy river and thrown into 
the water. Girls are married either before or after they come of age. 
Polygamy and divorce are allowed, widow marriage is forbidden, 
and polyandry is unknown. Minor social disputes are settled by 
the castemen and graver disputes by the guru or spiritual guide. 
They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a steady class. 

Telugu Oshnamarus, numbering about 184, are found in 
Dharwar, Gadag, Hangal, Koa, and Ranebennur. They are said to 
have come from Madras and to have been settled in Dharwar for 
several generations. They speak Telugu at home and Kanarese 
abroad. The names in common use among men are Hanama, Rama, 
Venka, and Yella ; and among women Hanmakka, Hulgava, Marava, 
and Yellamma. Their surnames are Bhandi, Boshetti, Dhanshetti, 
and Satnur. Their family deities are Hanuman, Hulgava, and 
Yellamma. They have no subdivisions. They have five gotras or 
family stocks, Achintru, Kamal, Nilu, Pal, and Pasani. Members of 
the same stock cannot intermarry. They are dark, slender, tall, 
and hardy, and resemble the middle-class Hindus of Kadapa and 
Bellari in Madras. Their expression is lively, the form of face oval, 
the eyes large, the features regular, the nose high, the lips thin, 
the cheek-bones low, and the cheeks gaunt. They are moderate 
eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, pulse, tamarind, 
plantain fruit and flower, vegetables, onions, salt, condiments, 
cocoanuts, and chillies. On holidays they eat sweet cakes made of 
wheat flour, pulse, and coarse sugar, and vades or small cakes made 
of pulse, chillies, salt, and condiments. They also eat the flesh 
of fishes, fowls, and sheep, but of no other animal. They use all 
intoxicating drinks. The men wear a loincloth one end of which is 
passed between the legs and tucked in near the navel, a headscarf, 
a jacket, and sandals ; and the women wear a bodice and a robe 
without passing back the skirt between the feet. Their holiday 
dress is the same as their every-day dress but is of new materials. 
They have no store of rich clothes for special occasions. The men 
wear ear and finger rings and wristlets ; and the women ear and 
nose rings, bracelets, and armlets. They are neat, hardworking, 
honest, and well-behaved, but dirty. 

Their chief employment is the making of kunku or redpowder 
and tooth-powder, and trading in perfumes. Their women help them 
in their work. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month 
on food, and about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a year on clothes. A hut costs 
about £1 (Rs. 10) to build and their house goods are worth about £1 
(Rs. 10). A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a marriage about £5 
(Rs. 50), a girl’s coming of age about 2s. (Re. 1), a pregnancy about 
4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). They are religious, but 
do not respect Brahmans, Lingayats, or other priests. They act as 
their own priests on ceremonial occasions. They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays and go on pilgrimage to the shrine of Yellamma at 
Savadatti in Belgaum. Their guru or spiritual guide is a Yaishnav 
Brahman named Tatiacharia who lives at Kanchi or Conjeveram in 
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Madras. He does not proselytise or try to gain new followers. They 
profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. 
When a child is born its navel cord is cut and a little sugar 
mixed with castor-oil is dropped into its mouth. The after-birth 
is worshipped, red powder and incense are laid before it, it is 
laid in an earthen pot, and is buried outside of the house near 
the bath-water channel. On the ninth day the child is named and 
cradled by the midwife. On the first day of marriage the bride 
and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed, and a dinner 
is given in honour of the family deities. On the second day the bride 
andbridegroom are again rubbed with turmeric and bathed and acaste 
dinner is given. On the third day they are rubbed with turmeric, 
bathed, and seated on wooden boards placed on a blanket which is 
snread on a raised seat. A few grains of rice are dropped round the 
wooden boards, knnlcu or redpowder is rubbed on to their brows, and 
yellow threads are tied to their right wrists. The bridegroom binds 
the marriage string of gold and glass beads round the bride’s neck, 
five married women throw grains of red rice over the couple, and 
a feast is given to friends and relations. On the fourth day the 
marriage shed is worshipped and the marriage is over. When an 
Oshnamaru dies a cocoanut is broken before the dead body, and the 
body is carried in a sitting posture to the burial ground and is 
buried. On the third day cooked food and water are laid on the 
grave. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed; 
polyandry is unknowu. They are bound together as a body. Minor 
social disputes are settled by castemen and grave questions by their 
guru or spiritual guide. Any one who disobeys the guide’s decision 
is put out of caste. They do not send their boys to school or take 
to new pursuits. They are a steady class. 

Komtis or Va ishya's are returned as numbering 823, and 
found chiefly in Gadag and Navalgund. They are said to have come 
to Dharwar about 350 years ago from Bellari and Kadapa in Madras. 
They used to speak Telugu, but they now speak Kanarese both at 
home and abroad. In 1818 some Komtis came from Madras with the 
British army and settled at Dharwar. The home speech of these lately 
come Komtis is still Telugu. The old and the new settlers eat 
and marry with one another. The men’s names are Govindappa, 
Lac-happa, Mallappa, Venkappa, and Virappa ; and the women’s 
names are Durgamma, Gangamma, and Radhamma. They have no 
surnames. They are said to have about one hundred and two 
family-stocks and members of the same stock do not intermarry. 
Their chief deity is Xagareshvar. They also worship Dayamava, 
Hanmnan, Ganpati, Veukataraman, Virbhadra, and Yellava. They 
are dark, short, and stout. Their faces are round, the expression 
lively, the eyes large, the features regular, the nose high, the lips 
thin, the cheek-bones low, and the cheeks round. Most of them 
live in better class houses two or more storeys high, with walls of 
brick and mud and flat roofs. The houses are neat and clean 
and are well cared for. They keep cows and buffaloes. They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. Their every-day food is rice, pulse, 
Indian millet bread, vegetables, milk, curds, and buttermilk, and 
they are specially fond of sour dishes. Their holiday dishes include 
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several kinds of cakes made of wheat, pulse, and sugar. They do 
not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men wear a headscarf, 
a jacket, a loin and shouldercloth, and shoes. The women wear a 
robe and a bodice like those worn by Brahman women. Though 
not clean, both men and women are neat in their dress, and fond 
of gay colours. Their holiday dress is the same as their every-day 
dress but richer. They have good stores of clothes for every-day wear 
and for special occasions. The men wear ear, finger, and wrist 
rings, waistchains, and necklaces. The women wear ear and nose 
rings made of gold and studded with pearls and precious stones, 
toe-rings, bracelets, armlets, and waistbands. They are quarrel- 
some, hardworking, keen, and proverbially cunning. 1 Their 
main calling is trading in grain, oil, clarified butter, cloth and 
sugar, and moneylending. A family of five spends about £1 10s. 
(Rs. 1 5) a month on food, and their store of clothes varies from 
£10 to £200 (Rs. 100 - 2000). A birth costs about £2 (Rs. 20), a 
thread-girdingabout £3(Rs.30), amarriageabout£10(Rs. 100) besides 
a dowry of £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30), a girl’s coming of age about £2 
(Rs.20), a pregnancy about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £5 (Rs. 50). 
They are religious. They worship the usual Brahmanic gods, respect 
Brahmans, and call them to their ceremonies. They keep the usual 
Hindu holidays and go on pilgrimage to Benares, Rameshvar, Tirupati, 
Udpi, Gokarna, Pandharpur, and to the chief shrine of Nagareshvar 
at Narayan-Devarkeri. Their spiritual guide is Shankaraelmrya, 
the poutiff of the Smarts to whom and to whose deleg-ate, a Smart 
Brahman whose title is Bhaskaracharya, they give presents. The 
present Bhaskaracharya is Arunaelial Svarni who lives at Narayan- 
Devarkeri in Bellari. He is a married man. He travels about the 
country, inquires into religious offences committed by Komtis, 
and punishes them either with fine or with loss of caste. The 
offending persons are let back into caste on undergoing certain 
penalties. The Komtis believe in sorcery, soothsaying, and witchcraft. 
They keep all the sixteen sacraments or Brahman sanskrirs. On the 
eleventh day after a birth the mother is bathed and a feast chiefly 
of rice and pulse is given to friends and kinspeople. The family is 
considered impure for sixteen days. On the sixteenth the cradle 
is worshipped with flowers and redpowder, a lighted lamp is waved 
round it, and the child is named by its maternal aunt and laid in the 
cradle, and sugar and scraped cocoanuts are handed to the guests. 
When a woman comes of age she is made to sit apart for three days 
and on the fourth she is anointed and bathed. The impurity 
caused by a death lasts fifteen days. Child-marriage and polygamy 
are allowed, widow-marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is 
unknown. The Komtis have a rule that a boy is bound to marry 
his maternal uncle’s daughter, however sickly or deformed she may 
be. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Minor 
social disputes are settled by castemen and graver questions by 
Bhaskaracharya, their deputy spiritual guide. They send their boys 
and girls to schools and take to new pursuits. Komtis are a rising 
class. 
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Husbandmen, according to the 1881 census, included ten classes 
with a total strength of 123,134 or 15'78 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details are : 

Dhdnrdr Husbandmen, 1881. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 


299 

341 

640 

Mar&thas 

22,029 

22,056 

44,085 

Halepaiks 

64 

5S 

122 

ftadders 

10,970 

10,559 

21,529 

Haslirs 

18 

18 

36 

Rajputs 

1722 

1728 

3450 

Kama t is 

995 

937 

1932 

S&dars 

21,956 

21,466 

43,422 

Kudavakaligdrs. 

3882 

3S12 

7694 


— 



Malavars 

113 

117 

224 

Total ... 

62,046 

61,088 

123,134 


Da'sa'rs, literally Servants, are returned as numbering about 640 
and as found chiefly in Dharwar, Bankapur, Hubli, Hangal, Kod, 
Navalgund, Ranebennur, and Ron. They are divided into two 
classes, Galla Dasars and By ad Dasars who neither eat together nor 
intermarry. 

The Galla Dasars speak impure Kanarese. The names in com- 
mon use among men are Dasappa, Govindappa, and Ramdppa ; 
and among women Hanamava, Rukhmava, and Yellava. Their 
family gods are Hanuman and Yenkataraman of Tirupati. They 
have no subdivisions. They are tall and dark, with a dreamy 
look, regular features, small eyes, high noses, thin lips, low cheek- 
bones, gaunt cheeks, lank head-hair, and thick face-hair. They 
live in flat-roofed houses which are dirty and ill-cared for. They 
are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, vegetables, and curds, and their holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes, rice, clarified butter, vegetables, and curds. They do not 
use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men wear loin and shoulder- 
cloths, a jacket, a headscarf, and sandals ; and the women wear a 
robe and a bodice, but they do not pass the skirt of the robe 
between their feet. They are hardworking, honest, even-tempered, 
and orderly, but unclean and untidy. Their main calling is husbandry. 
They work from morning till evening and are helped by their women 
and children. They do not work on the leading Hindu holidays. 
Though their calling is prosperous most are in debt, chiefly owing to 
the heavy rates of interest at which they borrow money. A family of 
five spends on food about 10.?. (Rs. 5) a month and on dress about 
£1 (Rs. 10) a year. Their houses cost about £10 (Rs. 100) to build, 
and their house goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). A birth costs 
about 8s. (Rs. 4), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a coming of age 
about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about 
£2 10s. (Rs. 25). They are religious. They respect Brahmans and 
call them to conduct their marriage ceremonies, and Limrayat 
priests to manage their funeral rites. Their guru or spiritual teacher 
is Shrinivasacharya who lives at Anigundi near Hampi in Bellari. 
He does not try to gain new followers. They occasionally worship 
the village deities Dayamava and Durgava. They believe in 
sorcery and witchcraft and consult sorcerers and witches when any 
one falls sick. On the birth of a child its navel cord is cut, laid 
in an earthen vessel, and buried in some clean place. On the fifth 
day the goddess Jivati is worshipped and a feast is given to caste- 
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people, and on the twelfth day the child is named and cradled. No 
further ceremony takes place till marriage. On the day fixed for 
marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and 
oil, bathed, and made to sit on a raised seat. The village astrologer 
comes, repeats texts, and throws grains of red rice on the couple, 
betelnuts and leaves are handed among the guests, a feast is given 
to the men of the caste,andthe ceremony is over. The deadare burned. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed ; polyandry 
is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste and any one 
neglecting the decision is put out of caste. They do not send their 
children to school or take to new pursuits. They are said to be 
rather a declining class. 

Byad or Begging Dasars speak impure Kanarese. The names 
in common use among men are Basava, Bhima, Govinda, and 
Hanman ; and among women Basakka, Bayamma, Dayamakka, 
and Marekka. They have no surnames and are called after the 
names of the villages in which they live. Their family gods are 
Venkataraman of Tirupati and Hanuman. They have no sub- 
divisions. A man of this class is known by his peculiar dress. He 
wears a waistcloth, a headscarf, and a long jacket, and over the 
jacket a waistband. He hangs an image of the monkey-god to his 
neck in such a way that it may fall on his chest, holds a conch or a 
blowing shell in his left hand, ties a gong to his right wrist, and 
holds a round stick about five inches long and one inch round 
between the thumb and the two first fingers of his right hand to 
strike the gong. He hangs a long basket from his left shoulder to 
hold alms, carries a lamp in his hand about three feet high, and 
marks his forehead with two stripes of white earth with a red or 
yellow stripe in the middle. Dressed in this way he goes from 
house to house blowing his conch, repeating the name of the god 
Govind, and asking for alms. When he gets alms he again blows 
his conch, strikes the gong, and repeats seven or eight names of 
Hindu gods. Dasfirs are like local lower class Hindus. They 
live in dirty ill-cared for huts with mud walls and straw roofs. 
They keep pet animals. They are great eaters and bad cooks. 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and 
their holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat flour, sugar, 
and pulse. They eat the flesh of sheep, fishes, fowls, hares, and 
deer. They use intoxicating drinks but are temperate in their 
use. Their women wear a robe and a bodice but do not pass the 
skirt of the robe between the feet or tuck it behind. The men 
wear brass ear and finger rings, and the women wear brass ear, 
finger, and nose rings and bracelets. Their main calling is begging. 
They are even-tempered and orderly, but dirty and idle. Their 
social position is much like that of the Deccan Ramosliis. Their 
feeding expenses are nothing as they live on alms. A birth costs 
about 6d. (4 as.), a boy’s marriage about £2 2s. (Rs. 21) including a 
dowry of £1 12s. (Rs. 16) paid to the bride’s father, and a death about 
2s. (Re. 1). They are religious, respect Brahmans, and call them 
to conduct their marriages. They have a guru or spiritual teacher 
who is a Satani by caste. They say they do not believe in sorcery, 
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witchcraft or soothsaying. When a child is born its navel cord is 
cut and a few drops of castor-oil are put into its mouth. On the 
eleventh day their teacher comes and stamps the child’s shoulders 
with a jessamin flower dipped in paste called ndm. If the child 
is a boy either in the ninth month or in the ninth year the teacher 
heats two brass seals made in the shape of a discus and a conch and 
brands the boy’s right shoulder with the discus-seal and the left 
shoulder with the conch-seal. When a marriage is settled, on the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are seated on a blanket, the 
village astrologer ties yellow threads to the right wrists of the bride 
and bridegroom, and throws red rice over them, a feast is given to men 
of the caste, and the marriage is over. The dead are either burnt 
or buried according to their relations’ means. On the eleventh the 
teacher purifies the family by giving them holy water to sip. Child 
and widow marriage and polygamy are practised ; polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of the community, and any 
one who disobeys the decision is put out of caste. They do not send 
their boys or girls to school, do not take to new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a falling class. 

Halepa'iks, said to mean Old Soldiers, are returned as 
numbering about 122 and as found in Hangal and Kod. They speak 
pure Kanarese. The names in common use among men are Basava, 
Bhimnaik, Badaknaik, and Karenaik; and among women Bhairakka, 
Durgava, Kannakka, and Maridyavakka. They have no surnames. 
Their house deities are Hanmappa and Guttemma. Except that they 
are shorter and slenderer they do not differ in appearance from other 
local low-class Hindus. They live either in one-storeyed tiled houses 
or in straw huts which are generally ill-cared for. Their daily food is 
bread made of Indian millet or rdgi flour, rice, pulse, and vegetables. 
On holidays they make sweet cakes of pulse, wheat, and coarse sugar. 
They use flesh and intoxicating drinks. Every year at harvest they 
sacrifice a sheep to the field gods. They say the field gods are not their 
gods, still they are forced to make offerings tothem or their crops will 
not grow. They also yearly sacrifice a sheep to their house goddess 
Guttemma. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a headscarf, and 
sandals. The women wear a robe and bodice like other Dharwar lower 
class Hindu women, and mark their brows with turmeric instead of 
with Jain leu or redpowder. The men wear brass or copper ear and 
finger rings, waistchains. and Jcddes or silver wristlets. The women 
wear the gold hair ornaments called ragti and chauri, ear and toe 
rings, a necklace of coral, silver arm and wristlets, and glass bangles. 
They are honest, hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable, and 
orderly, but unclean and untidy. Their main calling is husbandry 
in which they are fairly skilful. They say that during the time of 
the Svadi chiefs they held lands free of rent and had much power. 
They are in debt and have to pay about twenty-five per cent on 
their loans. A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on 
food and about £2 (Rs. 20) a year on clothes. A house costs 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and their house goods are worth 
about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage 
about £40 (Rs. 400) of wbieli about one-half goes to the bride’s 
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father, and a coming of age, a pregnancy, and a death about 8.?. 
(Rs. 4) each. They are religious, respecting Brahmans and calling 
them to their marriages and other ceremonies. Their spiritual 
teacher is a Shrivaishnav Brahman named Tatacharya who lives at 
Hampi in Bellari. They do not believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or 
soothsaying. As soon as a child is born a few drops of honey and 
cow’s milk are put into its mouth, its navel cord is cut, and the 
mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day the child is put into 
the cradle, and, on the eleventh day, the mother and the members 
of the family bathe and are purified. When a marriage is settled a 
shed is built in front of the house, and the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric and brought into the shed. A Brahman priest 
ties the’ends of their garments together, and tells them, accompanied 
by the bride’s maternal uncle, to walk several times round the shed. 
After this the bridegroom ties the marriage string round the bride’s 
neck and the priest ties the brow-horn or bashing round the 
bridegroom’s brow and the tomlla or marriage-bonnet round the 
bride’s head. The bride and bridegroom are set on a raised seat, 
and, while women sing marriage songs, grains of red rice are thrown 
over them and lighted lamps are waved round their faces. Several 
boys are feasted and after the boys the bride and bridegroom and 
the caste-people. On the fourth day red water is thrown over the 
bride, the bridegroom, and their parents and friends, the priest is 
given about 3s. (Re. 1^), and blesses the married pair, and retires. 
The bride is told to hide herself and the bridegroom is told to find 
her out. If he finds her it is well, if not the bride will have the upper 
hand in the house. When a Halepaik dies, his son or other chief 
mourner carries with the corpse to the burning ground a pot filled 
with cooked rice. At the burning ground the chief mourner spreads 
three leaf plates and serves the food on the plates for the spirit of 
the dead. The body is burnt. The impurity caused by a death 
lasts a month. At the end of the month a dinner is given to 
caste-people and the family is purified. Child and widow-marriage 
and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling, and have an hereditary 
headman. Social disputes are settled by their castemen and any 
one who disobeys the decisions is put out of caste. They do not 
send their boys or girls to school, and do not take to new pursuits. 
They are a steady class. 

Hasla'rs are returned as numbering thirty-six and as found only 
in Hangal. They speak impure Kanarese. The names in common 
use among men are Hucha, Maria, and Suttana ; and among women 
Basakka, Diami, Bakin', and Ramakka. They have no surnames. 
Their chief god and goddess are Mallappa and Guttemma. They 
have no subdivisions. They are strong, stout, dark, and muscular. 
They are hardworking and orderly, but dirty and untidy. They live 
in thatched houses which are dirty and ill -cared for. They are great 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is bread made of ragi flour, 
Indian millet gruel, garlic, onions, and vegetables. Their holiday food 
is sweet cakes made of wheat pulse and coarse sugar, rice, milk, 
curds and butter. They eat mutton, employing a mulla to kill the 
sheep, and drink liquor. The men wear a loin and shouldereloth, a 
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headscarf, and a short coat. The women wear a robe and a bodice 
without passing the skirt of the robe between the feet. They 
have no stock of good clothes for daily nse or for special 
occasions. The men keep the top-knot or sheudi and ear-tufts or 
jhulpis. They wear no ornaments. Their main calling is field work 
in which their women help. Many are in debt. A family of five 
spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food and about 8s. (Rs. 4) a 
year on clothes. A birth costs about 8s. (Rs. 4), a marriage about 
£10 (Rs. 100), a coming of age about 4.?, (Rs. 2), a pregnancy 
nothing, and a death about 2s. (Re. 1). They are religious. They 
do not respect Brahmans and do not call them to perform their 
religious ceremonies. All their ceremonies are performed by 
Lingayat priests, and their guru or spiritual teacher is also a 
Lingayat who lives at Togsi in Maisur. He punishes all religious 
offences and receives homage from his disciples. They do not 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. At their marriages 
a Lingayat priest comes and ties kankan or yellow threads to the 
wrists of the bride and bridegroom. Then the bridegroom fastens the 
marriage string to the bride’s neck, the women sing marriage songs, 
and wave a lighted lamp round the faces of the married couple. The 
priest is dismissed with a present of about 3s. (Rs. 1|), a caste feast 
is given, and the marriage is over. When a girl comes of age she 
sits by herself for three days. On the fourth she is bathed, dressed 
in fine clothes, and sent to her husband’s room. When a person dies 
the body is carried to the burning-ground and is there either burnt or 
buried according to the family’s means. Child and widow-marriago 
and polygamy are practised, and polyandry is unknown. Theyaro 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled 
by the members of the caste and if any one neglects the decisions 
he is put out of caste, unless he pays a fine of £1 (Rs.10) half of 
which is given to the teacher and the rest is spent on a caste feast. 
They do not send their boys or girls to school, and do not take to 
new pursuits. They are a steady calss. 

Ka'ma'tis, also called Kunchigars, are returned as numbering 
about 1932 and as found in Dharwar, Hangal, Kod, and 
Ranebennur. They speak incorrect Kanarese. The names in 
common use among men are Bliima, Hanuma, Kalla, Ninga, and 
Naga ; and among women Basava, Kallava, Mallava, and Ningava. 
They have no surnames. Their family gods are Hanuman and 
Narsivha. The chief shrine of Narsivha is at Kadari in the 
Kadapa district of Madras. They have no subdivisions. They are 
like ordinary Kanarese labourers. They live in dirty and ill-cared 
for thatched houses with walls of mud and stones. They are great 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, 
and vegetables ; and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat, pulse, coarse sugar, milk, curds, and vegetables. They 
use the flesh of fishes, fowls, sheep, and deer, but not of other 
animals. They do not use intoxicating drinks. The men wear a 
loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women 
a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back 
between the feet or tucking it behind. The men wear ear and finger 
rings, and the women ear, finger, toe, and nose rings, necklaces. 
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waistbands, and glass bangles. They are hardworking, honest, 
even-tempered, and orderly, but dirty and untidy. Their main 
calling is husbandry. They work in the fields from morning to 
evening. They generally grow rice and when the rice crop is cut 
sow some vegetable. Their women help in the field and theirchildren 
tend cattle. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on 
food and about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a year on clothes. A hut costs 
about £1 (Rs. 10) to build and 6d. (4 as.) a month to rent. The 
value of their house goods including cattle is about £20 (Rs. 200). 
A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a son's marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) 
of which £2 (Rs. 20) go to the girl’s father, a girl's coming of age 
about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about Is. (8 as.), and a death about 
£2 (Rs. 20). They are religious, respect Brahmans, and call them 
to conduct their marriage ceremonies. Their funeral rites are 
performed by men of their own caste. They make pilgrimages to 
Kadari and Tirupati in Madras. Their spiritual teacher lives at 
Tirupati. He does not try to make new followers. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is born its 
navel cord is cut and the child and mother are bathed. On the 
eleventh day they clean the house, bathe, and are purified. On the 
thirteenth the child is named and cradled. A day or two 
before a wedding, a dinner is given in honour of the family gods, 
and the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and 
bathed. On the wedding day the bride and bridegroom are seated 
on a blanket, the Brahman repeats verses and throws red rice over 
the couple, and a feast without flesh is given to caste-people. Next 
day the bride and bridegroom are seated on a horse and carried 
through the chief streets in procession, and the marriage is over. 
When a Kamati dies the body is carried to the burial ground in a 
bamboo car adorned with flags and plantain leaves, and is buried. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry 
is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by castemen and any one neglecting such 
decisions is put out of caste. They do not send their boys or girls 
to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Kudavaka'liga'rs, or Hoemen, are returned as numbering 
about 7694 and as found all over the district. They are said 
to be called Kudavakaligars from the iron field-hoe or kudav. 
They speak impure Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Basappa, Mallappa, and Ningappa ; and among women 
Basava, Kallava, and Ningava. They have no surnames. Their 
family-gods are Basavana, Yirabhadra, and Yellava. Basavana’s 
chief shrine is at Ulvi in North Kanara, Yellava’s at Savadatti 
in Belgaum, and Yirabhadra’s at Rachoti in the Madras district of 
Kadapa. They have two divisions Taddodi and Dandavati who 
eat together but do not intermarry. They are tall, strong, and 
muscular. They live in neat but rather dirty flat-roofed houses and 
keep cows, oxen, and buffaloes, and sometimes one or two farm 
servants on 4s. to 6s. (Rs.2-3)a month. They are great eaters 
and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, vegetables, 
and buttermilk, and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes, rice, and 
milk. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men 
b ns— is 
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dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, short trousers 
ending a little above the knee, a blanket, and sandals. The women 
dress in a robe and bodice, but do not pass the skirt of the robe between 
the feet. Their holiday dress is the same, but of better and costlier 
materials. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women ear, 
nose, and toe-rings, waistbands, glass and silver bangles, and 
silver armlets. They are hardworking, honest, even-tempered and 
orderly. Their main calling is husbandry. They work every day 
from morning till evening except on Monday which is sacred to 
their god Basav. The women help in the field and the children 
tend cattle. They are skilful workers. Some are landholders and 
others field labourers. Their women sell butter, milk, and curds, 
the produce of their cows and she-buffaloes. They are a well-to-do 
class, generally free from debt, seldom borrowing except to meet 
marriage expenses. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food and £2 10s. (Rs. 25) a year on clothes. A house 
costs about £40 (Rs. 400) to build and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month 
to rent. Their house furniture is worth about £30 (Rs. 300). 
A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), a son’s marriage about £15 
(Rs. 150) of which £» (Rs. 80) is paid to the girl’s father, a coming 
of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are religious and respect both 
Brahman and Lingayat priests. They call a Brahman to conduct 
their marriages and a Lingayat to conduct their funerals. They 
keep the leading Brahmanic holidays. On every Tuesday in the 
month of Ashddh or July-August their women worship the goddess 
Gulkava, and in the first half of the month of Shravan or August- 
September the goddess Changalkava is worshipped. The Jeshfh or 
June- July full-moon is called Karhunvi and is held in great honour. 
The day before the full-moon, Indian millet is boiled, made into 
thick gruel, and given to working bullocks ; and on the full-moon day 
eggs are broken and mixed with oil and forced down the bullocks’ 
throats. They are dressed in rich blankets or woollen cloths, decked 
with flowers, and have their horns painted red. In some cases rich 
husbandmen put their women’s silver anklets on the bullocks’ legs. 
All the husbandmen meet together taking their white and red but 
not their black bullocks, and go in procession half a mile out of the 
village. A hemp rope is tied across the village gates about ten feet 
from the ground. The husbandmen form a return procession with 
the bullocks in front, and race their bullocks at top speed towards 
the village gates. If a white bullock is first to enter the 
gates, the white Indian millet crop will be plentiful, and if a 
red bullock wins the red Indian millet crop will be plentiful. 
The owner of the winning bullock is allowed to break the rope" 
across the gate with his whip, a ceremony which is called 
karihariyona or the rope-breaking. They do not go on pilgrimage. 
The village Lingfiyat priest is their guru or spiritual teacher aud 
they occasionally ask him to dine at their houses. They worship the 
village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava and believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. Their religious rites and customs 
do not differ from those of Lingayats. Child marriage and 
polygamy are practised, widow marriage is forbidden, and poly- 
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andry is unknown. They do not consider that birth, death, or 
women’s sickness causes impurity. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority 
of the caste, and if any one disobeys the decisions he is put out ot 
caste. They do not send their boys or girls to school, take to no 
new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Mara'tha's are returned as numbering about 44,085 and as found 
all over the district. Between 1675 and 1752 when the great Shivaji 
and other Maratha chieftains carried their arms into the Karndtak, 
thousands of Marathas and Brahmans followed them and many settled 
in Dharwar. The present Maratha population of Dharwar are the 
descendants of these people and of others who from time to time 
followed the conquerors. Their home speech is Mardthi, but they 
speak Kanarese with the people of the district. Thenames in common 
use among men are Sambhaji, Santaji, Shivaji, and Suryarao; and 
among women Ambabdi, Jijabai, Soyarabdi, and Yesubai. Their 
surnames are Bhosle, Chavan, Daphald, Gharge, Ghatge, Gaikwar, 
Mane, Nimbalker, Sinde,andThorat. Their chief gods are Khandoba 
of Jejuri, Yithoba of Pandharpur, and Venkataraman of 'lirupati, 
and their chief goddesses are Ambabhavani and Tuljabhavani of 
Satdra and Mahalakshmi of Kolhapur. They have no subdivisions. 
They are dark, bold, and muscular. They live in one-storeyed 
houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and flat or tiled roofs. They 
are moderate eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, pulse, vegetables, onions, and garlic, and their special holiday 
dishes are sweet cakes made of rice or wheat flour, sugar, clarified 
butter, and flesh. On the Dasara holiday in October and on other 
festive occasions they sacrifice a sheep to their goddess Durgadevi 
and eat its flesh. They use intoxicating drinks. The men wear a loin- 
cloth or short trousers coming to the knees, a jacket, a sbouldercloth, 
and a turban, and tie a waistband tightly round the waist. 
The women wear a robe and bodice but do not pass the skirt of 
their robe between the feet. Both men and women are clean, neat, 
and tasteful in their dress having a marked liking for gay colours. 
They have a good stock of clothes for ordinary wear and for 
special occasions. The women of rich Mardthas do not appear in 
public and when they go out their hands and faces are completely 
covered. The Marathas are active, hardworking, intelligent, honest, 
hot-tempered, hospitable, and spirited. They work as husbandmen, 
labourers, messengers, constables, and house-servants. Some 
trade and a few have risen to high posts under Government. A 
family of five spends about £1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A 
house costs £20 to £50 (Rs. 200-500) to build and their house 
goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). Abirthcosts about 16s. (Rs. 8), 
a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming or age about 
£3 (Rs. 30), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. -5), and a death about £1 
(Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting Brahmans, and calling them 
to conduct their religious ceremonies. They keep the usual Hindu 
holidays and make pilgrimages to the shrines of Yithoba at 
Pandharpur, Mababaleshvar at Gokarn in Kanara, and Tuljabhavani 
in Satara. Their spiritual teacher is Shankaracharya the pontiff 
of the Smart Brahmans. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
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and soothsaying. They do not keep all the sixteen Brahmanic 
sanskars or sacraments. Their chief ceremonies are birth, marriage, 
coming of age, death, and mind feasts or mahals -which are performed 
with a Brahman's help. On the mahals or ancestral mind-days they 
bathe, dress, and offer balls of cooked rice to crows. If the crows eat 
the food the ancestors are satisfied : if not they are displeased. 
Child and widow-marriage and polygamy are practised, and polyan- 
dry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by the castemen and any one who 
disobeys the decision is put out of caste. The authority of the 
community is said day by day to be failing. They send their boys 
and girls to school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Malava rs, or Woodlandmen, a class of Lingayats, are returned as 
numbering about 221 and as found in Gadag, Hangal, and Karajgi. 
They say they are called Malavars because they used to live in the 
malandd or hilly country. Other Lingayats say, they were called 
Malavars or the dirty people because they did not keep the 
rules of the Lingayat religion. The names in common use among 
men are Basappagavda, Ningangavda, and Rudrappagavda ; and 
among women Basava, Gangava, and Ningava. They have no 
surnames. They have two divisions Muskin Malavars or face 
hiders, whose women cover their faces like Muhammadans, and 
Nira Malavars or water-hiders who cover their water-pots with a 
cloth when bringing water from a well. They do not differ in 
appearance from the ordinary local Lingayats. Most live in 
one-storeyed houses of the better class with walls of brick and 
tiled roofs. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, 
and vegetables, and on holidays they eat sweet cakes. They 
do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. Their dress does not 
differ from that of other Lingayats. They are generally even- 
tempered, hardworking, and orderly. Most of them are landholders 
and village headmen, and some of them trade. A family of five 
spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about 
£10 (Rs. 100) to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. A birth 
costs about 8s. (Rs. 4), a son’s marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs, 5), 
and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting 
Brahmans and calling them to conduct tlieir marriages. At their 
marriages the Brahman priest ties yellow threads or hinkruts round 
the right wrists of the bride and bridegroom and throws grains of rice 
over their heads. The rest of the marriage ceremony and all other 
religious rites are conducted by Lingayat priests. They have a 
spiritual teacher who lives in North Kfinara and gives them religious 
instruction. They keep the leading Hindu holidays and believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. All their ceremonies from 
birth to death are like those of other Lingavats. Child and 
widow marriage are allowed, but neither divorce nor polyandry. 
They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social 
disputes are settled by their castemen and any one who disobeys 
is put out of caste. They send their children to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a steady class. 
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Radders are returned as numbering 21,529 and as found all 
over the district. They have several divisions as Chitnat, Matmat, 
Namad, Xurval, and Paknak. Most of them are Lingayats and 
wear the ling. The members of these subdivisions eat together 
but do not intermarry. The names in common use among men 
are Bharmappa, Chandappa, Fakirappa, and Gurappa ; and among 
women Basava, Irakka, Somakka, and Yellamrna. They speak 
Kanarese. In appearance they are dark and muscular. Most of 
them live in dirty one-storeyed houses with walls of brick and 
stone. They keep cows, bullocks, and buffaloes. They are great 
eaters and bad cooks. They take three to four meals a day. Their 
daily food is bread, vegetables, and pulse, and their special 
holiday dishes are rice, curds, and sweet cakes. They do not use 
flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men wear short breeches or a 
waistcloth about seven and a half feet long, 1 [a shouldercloth, a 
headscarf, and sandals. The women wear a robe and a bodice 
like other low-class Lingayat women. They are orderly, hard- 
working, thrifty, and hospitable, but very unclean and untidy. 
Their main calling is husbandry. Some work as gardeners and 
labourers and a few are beggars. A family of five spends about 
£1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs them about £20 
(Rs. 200) to build, a birth costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15),amarriageabout 
£20 (Rs. 200), and a death about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are religious. 
They worship Maruti, Venkatesh, and Yellamrna, and are specially 
devoted to Venkatesh. Most call Jangams or Lingfiyat priests, and 
a few call Brahmans to conduct their religious ceremonies. They 
keep the leading Hindu holidays. On all new-moon days, except 
the Margashirsh or December new-moon, they offer kadbus or 
sugar dumplings to the goddess Lakshamava, and taking some of 
the dumplings and other cooked food to their fields, throw a little to 
the four corners of heaven and eat the rest. During harvest time they 
please the goddess Lakshmava by offering her a goat or plantains 
and cocoanuts. In making these offerings the goddess is worshipped 
at her house in a stone placed under a tree. This stone is first 
rubbed with lime-water and then with redlead. They believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They admit that ghosts abound, 
but they seldom seek the help of exorcists, having great faith in 
Hanuman as a guardian and spirit-scarer. V hen a person is 
possessed he is made to sit in front of Hanuman and his brow is 
marked with ashes taken from a pot of burniug incense placed before 
the god. It is believed that by this means the evil spirit is driven 
away. When a child is born its navel-cord is cut and the mother and 
child are bathed. On' the fifth day a feast is given to caste-people 
and in the evening the goddess Sathi is worshipped and a lighted 
lamp is waved round her face. The father of the child is not allowed 
to see the lamp waved- If he sees it they fear that the child and its 
mother will sicken. On some day between the thirteenth and the 
thirtieth an unsewn bodice and some sweet cakes are offered to the 
goddess Sathi as it is believed that for a month after its birth 
the child is under the control of the goddess from whom comes any 
sickness from which the child may suffer. When a marriage is settled 
an astrologer is asked to choose a lucky day . Two or three days 
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before the day fixed the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric and bathed at their homes and a feast is given to friends and 
relations. Next day the bridegroom is led to the bride’s where his 
relations pile a largo heap of rice on a blanket. In front of the heap 
a platter, a lamp, and the ornaments to be given to the girl are 
placed ; at each corner of the heap a half cocoanut is set and 
round the heap a line of turmeric powder is drawn. Two women 
whose husbands are alive come each with a platter on which is a 
lamp, wave the lamp round the heap, and burn incense before it. They 
take the lamps otf the platters and fill them with rice from the heap, 
and then set the lamps on the rice. They carry the platters to the 
girl’s liouse-shrine throwing rice on either side as they go, and set the 
platters before the house-god. When this is over the bridegroom’s 
party return home. On the wedding day the bridegroom, wearing 
a rich dress and seated on a bullock, goes with music, friends, and 
relations to the bride’s house. The bride and bridegroom are made 
to stand in two bamboo baskets filled with rice in which a copper 
coin is placed. A white sheet with a central turmeric cross is 
held between them. The priest ties cotton threads to the right 
wrist of the bridegroom and to the left wrist of the bride and repeats 
sacred verses. He tells the bridegroom to touch the lucky thread or 
rnangalsutra and ties it round the bride’s neck and throws grains of 
rice on the heads of the pair. Betelnuts and leaves are handed among 
the guests, a feast is given to the castemen, and the wedding is over. 
Of the Radders those who are Liugayats bury their dead and the rest 
burn them. If the dead is burnt, on the third day the ashes are 
gathered and thrown into water, and on the ninth, tenth, or eleventh 
the clothes of the dead are washed and set near the house-gods 
with the deceased’s ornaments, and cooked food is -offered to them. 
To the spirit of the headman of a family an offering of food is made 
every month after his death. The images of the dead are worshipped 
along with the house-gods and once a year a headscarf or a waistcloth, 
ora robe if the deceased was a woman, are offered to the images of 
the dead. Some do not allow their widow’s to marry, and others allow 
widows and divorced women to marry once. A few send their boys 
to school. They do not take to new pursuits and on the whole are a 
steady class. 

Paknak Radders are found scattered all over the district. 
They forma subdivision of Radders. Their home tongue is Telugu, 
but out of doors they speak an impure Kanare.se and Hindustani. 
Their names are the same as those of other Radders. Their family 
deities are Hanuman, Hulgeva, and Yellamrna. The chief shrine of 
Yellamma is at Savadatti in Belgaum and of ’Hulgeva near Hospeth 
in Bellari. Though they are Hindus they dress somewhat like Musal- 
mans. The men dress in a long cloth about four feet broad round 
the waist, and taking a second cloth tie its two ends behind the neck 
and let them fall loosely in front. They throw a long cloth over the 
head, allowing the ends to fall on both shoulders, and over that they 
wear a long piece of cloth round the head like a turban. The women 
dress in a robe andbodice without passing the skirt of the robe between 
the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings and wristlets, and the 
women wear nose, ear, and toe rings, a necklace, and glass bangles. 
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They live in thatched houses which are generally dirty and ill-cared 
for. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and on holidays they eat rice and 
flesh. They use intoxicating drinks andare intemperate in their habits. 
They are even-tempered, dirty, and idle. Their main calling is beg- 
ging from door to door. When they go on their begging rounds 
they carry a palm-leaf book bound by a thread passed through holes 
made in the leaves, figures of men, children, bullocks, horses, trees, 
and other fanciful objects are engraved ou the leaves as well as 
mysterious Telugu verses. They hold an iron pin in their hands, 
and when any one wishes to know his fortune they tell him to put the 
pin in the book. When the person has put the pin in the book the 
Radders open the book and interpret the meaning of the figure 
painted on the leaf. A snake means death, a scorpion misfortune, 
a mango or a plantain good luck. A few till lands and labour for 
hire. A family of five spends about 8s. (Rs. 4) a month on food. A 
hut costs about £1 (Rs. 10) to build and their house goods are 
worth about 10s. (Rs. o). Abirth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), amarriage 
about £3 10s. (Rs. 35), and a death about Is. 6d. (12 as.). They do 
not respect Brahmans or call them to their marriages which are con- 
ducted by men of their own caste. They do not worship Brdhmanic 
gods and do not keep the usual Hindu holidays. Their spiritual 
teacher is a Lingdyat priest named Virabikshavati who lives in Katti- 
keri in Bangalore. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. On the birth of a child the midwife cuts its navel-pord, and 
puts a few drops of castor-oil into its mouth. On the third day the 
goddess Sathi is worshipped, caste-people are feasted, and the 
child is laid iu a cloth cradle and named. No further rites are per- 
formed till marriage. The day before the wedding they offer food 
to their family goddess, and on the wedding day five women whose 
first husbands are alive make the bride and bridegroom sit on a 
blanket, throw red rice over the pair, wave lighted lamps round 
their faces, and say So soban that is Happiness to the bride and 
bridegroom. Caste-people are feasted on liquor and bhang and 
the wedding is over. The dead are buried. On the next day 
cooked rice, the flesh of a fowl, liquor, and bhang are offered at 
the grave to the spirit of the dead. Some once a year offer boiled 
rice and flesh to the spirits of their dead ancestors. Those who do 
so are supposed to get children, wealth, and prosperity. Child and 
widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, but not polyandry. They 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes 
are settled by men of their caste and any one who disobeys the deci- 
sions is put out of caste. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and oh the whole are a falling class. 

Rajputs are returned as numbering about 3450 and as found all 
over the district. They say that their ancestors were Kshatriyas who 
added to their names the word sinha or lion latterly corrupted into 
sing; and that they formerly lived in Upper India, and came to Southern 
India as soldiers and military adventurers. They speak Hindustani at 
home and impure Kanarese with the people of the district. The ordi- 
nary names among men are Bhavansing, Ganghram, Govindsing, and 
Parasharamsing ; and among women Bhavanibai, Gangabai, Sundra- 
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bai, and Tulsabai. They have no surnames. Their family deities 
are Yenkataraman or Balaji of Tirupati and Durga. They have 
several subdivisions the particulars of which are not known. It is 
said that when they settled in Southern India some Rajputs kept or 
married local women and that their issue formed the clans of 
Chavans, Pavars, and Jadhavs who afterwards became heads of 
powerful Maratha families. They have gotras or family-stocks and 
a boy and girl of the same stock cannot intermarry. They are tall, 
robust, fair, and handsome. Most of them live in one-storeyed houses 
of the better class with walls of brick and tiled roofs. The houses 
are clean and well-cared for. They are great eaters and bad cooks. 
Their daily food is Indian millet or wheat bread, pulse, vegetables, and 
clarified butter ; and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made 
of wheat, sugar, clarified butter, almonds, raisins, and spices. They do 
not drink liquor. Unlike other Hindus they use iron pincers to keep 
their cooking vessels on the hearth and to take them off the hearth. 
The men wear a loin and a shouldercloth, a jacket, a waistband, a 
turban, and shoes; and the women wear a robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. On festive 
occasions women wear a petticoat and a scarf called chungi, one 
end of which is fixed to the waist on the right, brought under the 
left arm-pit from behind the back, carried over the right shoulder 
and head, and allowed to fall loose on the left arm. Women wear 
false hair and shoes when they go out, but they do not appear in 
public. Both men and women are neat, clean, and tasteful in their 
dress. Rajput men and women wear the same ornaments as 
other Hindus, except that the shapes are Upper Indian shapes. 
The nose-ring of the local upper class Hindu women is about an inch 
and a half in diameter, while the Rajput nose-ring is about six inches 
in diameter. Part of the ring passes through a hole in the left 
nostril and part is lifted up and tied by a string to the hair above the 
forehead. The Rajputs are honest, hardworking, brave, hot- 
tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their main calling is to serve 
Government or private persons as constables, watchmen, and mes- 
sengers. Lately many have taken to husbandry. They complain 
that they can find no work suited to their strength, honour, or 
tastes. Their caste position is at the foot of the Kshatriyas. They 
eat from the hands of Gaud Brahmans only. A family of five 
spends on food about £1 (Rs. 10) a month, and on clothes about £3 
(Rs. 30) a year. A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build, and 2s. 
(Re. 1) a month to rent. Their house furniture is worth about 
£5 (Rs. 50). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10) , a thread-girding about 
£2 (Rs. 20), a daughter’s marriage about £30 (Rs. 300) including the 
dowry to the bridegroom, a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), 
a pregnancy about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and a death about £5 (Rs. 50). 
Their family priests are Gaud Brahmans, and they call them to conduct 
then ceremonies. A Gaud Brahman bniTugi acts as their spiritual 
teacher, giving them religious instruction and getting presents of 
food and money. The teacher tries to make new followers. They 
keep the sixteen sanskdrs or sacraments like Brahmans. Child 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow marriage is forbidden, 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong 
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caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their spiritual 
teacher. They send their boys and girls to school, and are a steady 
class. 

Sa'dars are returned as numbering about 43,422 and as found 
all over the district. They say that their name is a corrupt form of the 
word sadhu or saint. They eat only with high-class Lingayats such 
as Silbalkis and Panchamsalis. They never marry out of their 
own class. They wear the ling and allow divorce and widow 
marriage. They do not eat flesh or drink liquor. Shiv is their god 
and the Lingayat priest belonging to the Rotti religious house is 
their religious head, whom they often invite to dine with them. 
They bathe twice a day and worship the ling. They dress like 
other Lingayats, their women wearing the robe like a petticoat. 
They are husbandmen, traders, and village headmen. Their marriage 
ceremonies are performed either by a BrtLhman astrologer or by a 
Lingayat priest. They sometimes fast on Monday till sunset. They 
bury their dead. 

Craftsmen, according to the 1881 census, included sixteen classes 
with a strength of 47,585 or 6T0 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are : 

Dhanoar Craftsmen, 1881. 


Drvrarov. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Badiges or Carpenters 

1051 

962 

2013 

Lid Suryavanshis 

723 

756 

1479 

GavancMs or Masons 

2932 

3008 

5990 

Medars 

539 

533 

1072 

Hug&rs or Flower Sellers ... 

859 

867 

1726 

Nigliks or Lingiyat Dyers . 

1054 

1128 

2182 

Ilgerus or Palm-Tappers ... 

605 

645 

1250 

Pinchils .. 

9290 

8885 

18175 

Jalgirs or Gold- washers ... 

1 

1 

2 

Shimpis or Tailors 

3229 

3350 

6579 

Jingirs or Saddlers 

205 

204 

409 

Sonagirs or Goldsmiths ... 
Sanadi Koravars * . . 

1359 

1046 

2405 

Kammirs or Blacksmiths . 

613 

604 

1217 

.. 

... 


Killikiatars or Chhatris 
Kurabhirs or Potters 

214 

1355 

231 

1286 

445 

2641 

Total ... 

24,079 23,506 

47,585 


* Not in the census returns. 

Badiges, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering about 2000, 
and as found all over the district. They are old settlers in Dharwar. 
They speak impure Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Ballappa, Bassappa, and Kallappa ; and among women 
Dayamava, Kallava, and Lakshamava. They have no surnames, and 
they are known by the names of the towns and villages in which 
they live. Their family deities are Dayamava, Kallava, Mallava, 
and Manava. They have no subdivisions. They are fair, short, 
strong, and muscular. They live in houses of the better class with 
walls of mud and sun-burnt bricks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, rice, vegetables, and curds ; and their special holiday dishes are 
sweet cakes. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The 
men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a turban, and shoes ; 
and the women a long robe and bodice passing the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. Both men and women are neat and clean 
in their dress. The men wear ear and finger rings and waistchains, 
and the women ear nose and toe rings and waistbands. They are 
hardworking, honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their 
main calling is to build houses and to prepare wooden field-tools. 
They also do the petty iron work required for house use as making 
b 9S— 19 
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locks, hinges, and sickles. Some make idols of sandalwood and teak- 
wood. They work from six to twelve in the morning and from two 
to six in the evening, and are helped by their children. Their busy 
season is from December to May. Their craft is prosperous and few 
of them are in debt. A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a 
month on food. It costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build a house and 
about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent one, and the value of their house 
goods is £5 (Rs. 50); a birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-gird- 
ing about£5 (Rs. 50), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming 
of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and a 
death about £2 (Rs. 20). They are religious and respect Brahmans, 
but do not call them to their religious ceremonies. All their religious 
ceremonies are conducted by priests of their own caste. They keep 
the usual Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to Gokarn in Kanara 
and Shirsangi in Belgaum. Their spiritual teacher called Gurappayya 
lives at Yatgiri in the Nizam’s country. Occasionally they worship 
the village goddesses Dayamava, Durgava, and Yellamma. Their 
family-goddess Kallamma is represented as a woman sitting on a 
raised seat with four arms, each holding a separate weapon. They 
say that they do not believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. 
Of late they have begun to keep the sixteen Brahmanical sanskcirs 
or sacraments which under the Peshwa’s government were 
forbidden them. When a child is born its navel-cord is cut and the 
mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess Jivati 
is worshipped, and food is offered her, and on the twelfth day the 
child is named and cradled. They have lately begun to perform all 
religious ceremonies like Brahmans with the help of priests of their 
own class. Child marriage and polygamy are practised, widow 
marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound 
together as a body. Their social disputes are settled by their teacher 
and castemen, and any one who disobeys their decisions is put out 
of caste. They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, 
and are a steady class. 

Gavandis, or Masons, orastheycallthemselvesSagarchakravartis 
that is Sea-rulers, are returned as numbering about 6000 and as 
found all over the district. They speak impure Kanarese. Tho 
names in common use among men are Bassanna, Timmanna, and 
Yellappa ; and among women Bhimova, Sarova, and Savakka. They 
have neither surnames nor family-stocks. Some classes amon-’- them 
go by particular names as Badagus, Dannanavurs, and Kannanavurs. 
A boy and girl of the same class cannot intermarrv. They are of two 
divisions Trinamadharis and Pakutras, the members of which 
eat together and intermarry. Their family gods are Venkatara- 
man of Tirupati and Hanuman. They are tall, dark, and slender. 
Most of them live in houses of the better sort with walls of sun-burnt 
bricks and flat or tiled roofs. They are great eaters but had cooks, 
then* daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes. They use flesh and 
liquor. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a head- 
scarf, and shoes ; and the women wear a robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. The men wear 
ear and finger rings, and the women ear finger and nose rings, and 
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wristlets. They are hardworking, even-tempered, and orderly, but 
dirty and untidy. Their main calling is working as masons in 
building houses, bridges, temples, and ponds. They spend large 
sums on marriages, and though their craft is prosperous many are 
in debt. A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month 
on food. A house costs about £7 10.<. (Rs. 75) to build and about fo. 
(Rs. 3) a year to hire. A birth costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a son’s 
marriage about £25 (Rs. 250) including £5 fRs. 50) paid to the 
girl’s father, a girl’s coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy 
about 16«. (Rs. 8), and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). They are 
religious, respect Brahmans, and call them to conduct their marriages. 
They worship the usual Brahmanic gods and make pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Venkataraman at Tirupati. Their spiritual teacher is 
Tatacharya who lives at Hampi in Bellari. He gives a sacred thread 
to such of them as wish to wear it and brands them on the arm with 
a copper discus or chakra. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is cut and 
the mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess 
Sathi is worshipped and on the twelfth day the child is named and 
cradled. Their marriage ceremonies last four days. On the first 
day a dinner is given in honour of the family gods ; on the second 
day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil and 
bathed ; on the third day a Brahman priest is invited, repeats texts, 
and the regular wedding ceremonies are gone through ; and on the 
fourth day the bride and bridegroom are made to sow seeds of five 
grains in the marriage shed. The dead are either burnt or buried. 
A birth, monthly sickness, and death cause impurity for ten, four, 
and ten days. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste and any one 
who disobeys the common decision is put out of caste. Caste autho- 
rity grows weaker day by day. They send their boys to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class. 

Huga'rs, or Lingayat Flower-sellers, are returned as numbering 
about 1 700 and as found in Bankapur, Gadag, Hnbli, Karajgi, 
Navalgund, Ranebennur, and Ron. They speak impure Kanarese. 
The names in common use among men are Basappa, Kalla'ppa, and 
Aagappa ; and among women Basava, Gursava, and Irava. They 
have no divisions and no surnames. Their family-gods are Rachana 
and Basavuna. They do not differ in appearance from ordinary 
Lingiiyats. They live in fiat-roofed houses which for the most part 
are neat and clean, and keep flower-plants in their yards. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, pulse, aud vegetables, and their special 
dishes are rice and sweet cakes. They do not use flesh or liquor. 
The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and 
sandals ; and the women a robe and bodice without passing the skirt 
of the robe back between the feet. They are honest, even-tempered, 
and orderly, but lazy. Their main calling is to sell flowers and 
flower garlands and bcl or FEgle marmelos leaves. Every morning 
they bring flowers and distribute them among Lingayats each of 
whom in return gives them a small dole of grain. Their women 
help them in their work. Some of them till land. Their calling is 
poorly paid and many are in debt. A family of five spends about 
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£1 (Rs. 10) a month on food ; a house costs about '£10 (Rs. 100) 
to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent, a birth costs about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) including £4 (Rs. 40) 
paid to the bride’s father, a girl’s coming of age about 6s. (Rs. 3), and 
a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting Lingayat 
priests, and calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. 
Their guru or spiritual teacher is a Lingayat priest who lives at 
Chitaldurg in Maisur. They keep the leading Hindu holidays and 
occasionally worship the village godesses Dayamava and Durgava. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. Their birth, 
marriage, and death ceremonies are like those of other Lingayats. 
Child and widow marriage, divorce, and polygamy are practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Minor social disputes are settled by their priests, and graver 
questions by their guru or spiritual teacher. They do not send 
their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole 
are a steady class. 

IlgertlS, or Palm-Tappers, are returned as numbering about 1250 
and as found in Dharwar, Bankapur, Gadag, Hangal, Karajgi, Kod, 
Navalgund, and Ron. Ilgeru is said to be a corrupt form of Ilso- 
avaru the Kanarese for a palm-tapper. They speak impure Kanarese. 
The names in use among men are Dharmayya, Mollayya, and Ramayya; 
and among women Basava, Mahava, and Parava. They have no 
surnames. They are of four divisions, Kaudanya, Karunya, 
Katunya, and Vaschalya. The first and second eat and marry 
with each other, but the first and second neither eat nor marry 
with the third and fourth. They are like other Lingayats except 
that they mark their brows with a circle of sandalwood paste. 
They are short, slender, dark, and strong. Most of them 
live in houses of the better class, one storey high, with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs. The houses are generally clean and well cared 
for. They are great eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is 
rice, pulse, Indian millet bread, clarified butter, and milk, and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, and coarse 
sugar. They eat the flesh of sheep and fowls but of no other animal. 
They drink no liquor because they are prevented by the curse of 
the goddess Parvati. The men wear a headscarf, a loin and 
shoulder cloth, a jacket, and shoes ; and the women a robe and bodice 
like those worn by Lingayat women. They are honest, hardwork- 
ing, even-tempered, neat, clean, hospitable, and orderly. Their main 
calling is to draw and sell palm-juice, and a few are engaged in 
trade. They are busy during the fair season and idle during the 
rains. They rank below Lingayats and among middle-class 
Hindus. A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month 
on food and about £3 (Rs. 30) a year on dress. A house costs them 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. 
The value of their house goods is about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth 
costs them about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), 
and a death about £i (Rs. 10). They are religious. Their family 
gods are Basavana, Hanuman, and Yellava. They call both 
Brahmans and Lingayats to conduct their marriages and their other 
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ceremonies are performed by Lingayat priests. Their principal 
holidays are TJg&di in April-May, Ndg-panchami in August - Sep- 
tember, Ganesha-chaturthi in September - October, Dasara in Octo- 
ber-November, Divdli in November, and Holihunavi in March-April. 
They make pilgrimages to the shrine of Sangameshvar at Kudla 
about twelve miles from Hangal. Their guru or spiritual teacher 
is a Lingayat priest named Ajayya who lives at Nidsingi about 
eight miles from Hangal. He gives them religious instruction and 
in return receives presents. They occasionally worship the village 
goddesses Dayamava and Durgava by offering them flowers, sandal 
paste, perfumes, fruit, and uncooked food. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child honey is dropped 
into its mouth and its navel cord is cut, and on the fifth day the 
goddess Sathi is worshipped to secure long life to the child. On the 
thirteenth day a Lingayat priest is called. He blesses the child and 
its mother and gives her some fruit, and in return is given money 
and uncooked food. The child is put into a cradle and named by its 
paternalaunt. Both Brahman and Lingayat priests are called to their 
marriages. The Brahman priest makes the bride and bridegroom 
stand in two baskets filled with rice and holds a cloth between them. 
Five married women whose first husbands are alive throw red rice 
over the couple, the Lingfiyat priest ties kankans or yellow threads 
round the right wrists of the bride and bridegroom, and two lighted 
lamps set in a plate containing red water are waved round their faces. 
A feast is given to members of the caste and the marriage is over. 
After death the Ling4yat priest comes and sets his right foot on the 
head of the body. The foot is worshipped and the body is carried 
sitting in a viman or car to the burial ground. As the carriers 
draw near the burial ground two men come from the grave to the 
car and ask, Who are you ? and Where are you going ? The 
mourners answer ; It is Ramayya Mollaya who is going to Shiv’s 
heaven. The two men lay a cocoanut in the car and say. Come. The 
bearers move on to the grave. The body is taken out of the car 
and set in the grave. The Lingayat priest repeats charms, throws 
bel leaves and earth on the body, and the grave is filled. The 
priest stands on the grave, his feet are worshipped, and all go home. 
No further funeral ceremonies are observed. Eight years ago the 
Ilgerus used to burn their dead, but lately, under the advice of 
Lingayat priests, they have begun to bury. A birth, a girl’s 
coming of age, or a death causes no impurity. They pay special 
respect to all lings whether in temples or in houses, but do not 
wear the ling round their necks like the Lingayats. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are 
settled by members of their caste and Lingayat priests, and if any 
one disobeys a common decision he is put out of caste. An out- 
caste may rejoin if he pays a fine of 10s. (Rs. 5) and drinks charan- 
tirth or water in which a priest’s feet have been washed. They 
send their boys to school, take to new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 

Jalga'rs, apparently Watermen, that isGold-washers, are return- 
ed as numbering only two and as found in Ranebennur. Several 
other families who are gold-washers by descent have probably been 
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returned under some other name. They speak impure Kanarese. The 
names in common use among men are Kallappa, Mallappa, and 
Rangappa; and among women Adiveva, Basava, Fakirava, Kallava, 
and Yellava. They have no surnames. Their house gods are 
Basappa, the river Ganga, andHuligeva. They have no subdivisions. 
They are short, strong, and muscular. They live in dirty untidy 
and ill-cared for houses with flat roofs and walls of brick 
and mud. They keep oxen, fowls, and dogs. They are great 
eaters and poor cooks. Their every-day food is Indian millet 
bread and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes, rice, and vegetables. They eat flesh and drink liquor. The 
men wear a headscarf, a jacket, a shouldercloth, a loincloth, 
and a blanket ; and the women w'ear a robe and a bodice, without 
passing tlie skirt of the robe back between the feet. They wear 
flowers in their hair. Their clothes are made in the local hand- 
looms and they generally have one or two suits for holiday wear. 
The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women nose ear and 
toe rings, and waistbands. They are hardworking, even-tem- 
pered, and orderly, but unclean and untidy. They wash the dust 
in goldsmiths’ shops for particles of gold, and the sands of the 
gold-yielding streams in the Kapoti hills. They can practise gold- 
washing in the Kapoti streams only during a few months in the cold 
weather and even when at work make little more than the wages of 
a day-labourer. Their craft is falling and they are in debt. They 
eat from all higher class Hindus hut not from Musalmans, Holayas, 
or Madigars. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs.10) a month 
on food and about £1 10 . 9 . (Rs.15) a year on dress. A house 
costs about £5 (Rs. 50) to build and 2.9. (Re. 1) a month to- 
rent. Their household goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). A 
birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) 
including £2 10 s. (Rs. 25) paid to the girl’s lather, a girl’s coming 
of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about 8«. (Rs. 4), aud a death 
about 16s. (Rs. 8). They are religious. Their family deities are Yel- 
lava, Huligeva, and Hanamappa. They have no family-priests. They 
respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their marriage ceromouies- 
They keep the Hindu holidays of Holihunvi in March-April, Ui/i'nli 
in April, Dasani in October, and Divdli in November. They make 
pilgrimages to Yellamma in Belgautn and to the Husulman tomb of 
Raja Bagovar the saint of Yammir in Navalguud. They worship the 
village deities Dayamava and Durgava, and say they do not believe in 
witchcraft, sorcery, or soothsaying. They do not keep the regular 
Hindu sacraments or sanskurs. On the birth of a child they cut its 
navel-cord ; on the fifth they worship the goddess Kalismnui, give a 
caste dinner, and sacrifice a sheep at the tomb of Raja Bagovar tlio 
Fir of Yamnur ; and on the twelfth cradle the child. On the first 
day of a marriage they rub the bride and bridegroom with 
turmeric. On the second day they give a caste dinner. On the 
third day they set the bride and bridegroom on a horse aud 
carry them through the town with great pomp. On the death of a 
man or woman they carry the dead body to the burning ground, 
set it on the pile of wood or cowdung cakes, and burn it) Child- 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. Tho 
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heads of widows are not shaved but they are not allowed to marry 
agaiD. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social 
disputes are settled by the caste people and if any one breaks their 
rules he is put out of caste. They eke out a living as labourers 
and are a poor class. 

Jinga rs, or Saddle-makers, also called Chitragars or Painters, are 
returned as numbering about 400 and as found in Dharwar, Gadag, 
Hubli, Kod, and Ranebennur. Their home speech is Marathi and they 
speak Kanarese with the people of the district. The names in common 
use among men are Dhondiba, Krishnappa, and Ramappa ; and 
among women Bhagirathi, Ganga, and Sarasvati. Their surnames 
are Amblekar, Kamblekar, Khaprekar, and Topekar. Boys and girls 
of the same surname do not intermarry. Their family goddess is 
Nimshadevi whose chief shrine is in Maisur. They have no sub- 
divisions. They are short and fair. They live in houses of the better 
class with tiled or flat roofs. Their daily food is Indian-millet bread, 
rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. The men wear a loin 
and shouldercloth, a jacket, a turban or headscarf, and shoes ; the 
women wear a robe and bodice like Brahman women. They are hard- 
working, hospitable, and orderly. They work as carpenters, tailors, 
blacksmiths, painters, and saddle-makers. The women do not help 
the men in their work. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food. A house costs about £30 (Rs. 300) to build, and their 
house goods are worth about £10 (Rs.100). A birth costs about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £5 (Rs. 50), a marriage about 
£25 (Es. 250), agirPs coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy 
about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £5 (Rs.50). They are religious, 
respect Brahmans, and call them to conduct their religious cere- 
monies. Their spiritual teacher is called Shankar Bharati. They 
make pilgrimages to Pandharpur and Gokarn. They pi’ofess not to 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. They keep the sixteen 
Brahman sanskars or sacraments. Child-marriage and polygamy, 
are allowed ; widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown 
They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, and are a 
rising class. 

Kamma'rs, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering about 
1200 and as found all over the district. They speak Kanarese as well 
as Marathi. The names in common use among men are Fakirappa 
Hanamappa, Havlappa, and Yellappa ; and among women Bhimava, 
Fakirava,Hanmava,and Kallava. They have no surnames except place 
names. Their house goddess is Kallava whose chief shrine is at 
Shirsangi near Ramdurg in Belgaum. They have no divisions. They 
are dark and strong. They live in one-storeyed flat-roofed houses, 
generally small and ill-cared for. In front of each house is a large 
veranda in which they make many iron articles. They are 
moderate eaters aud bad cooks. Their every-day food includes rice 
bread, vegetables, clarified butter, curds, and milk ; and on holidays 
they use flesh. They drink all kinds of liquor and some are 
intemperate ; some wear top-knots and others shave the crown 
of the head. They shave the heard, but keep the moustache. 
The women tie the hair into a hack knot and deck their hair 
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with flowers. The men dress in a loincloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a 
headscarf, and a pair of sandals ; and the women in a robe and bodice 
without passing the skirt of the robe bank between the feet. The 
men wear ear-rings of brass or false pearls and brass or silver finger 
rings, and the women wear silver armlets, ear and nose rings, and 
waistbands. They are honest, hardworking, even-tempered, and 
hospitable, but unclean. Their main calling is making iron tools. 
They work from morning till evening except two hours’ rest at 
midday for a meal and a sleep. Their women and children help in 
their work. Their earnings amount to about 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.) 
a day. Their calling is steady but some are in debt. A family 
of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on food. A house 
costs about £10 [Rs. 100) to build and their house goods are 
worth about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). A birth costs 8s. (Rs. 4), a marriage 
about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 16s. (Rs. 8), 
and a death about 16s. (Rs. 8). The are very religious, respecting 
Brahmans, and calling them to conduct their marriages and other 
ceremonies. They worship the ordinary Brahmanic gods, keep the 
usual Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, 
Tuljapur, and Kolhapur. They have no spiritual teacher. At 
home they worship the image of Kallamma and the images of their 
ancestors, and on holidays sacrifice a sheep to Kallamma. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They keep none of 
the sixteen Brdhmanic sanskdrs or sacraments. Cm the twelfth day 
after birth a child is named and cradled. Nothing further is done 
till marriage. On the wedding day the bride and bridegroom are 
dressed in fine clothes, a dandi or flower chaplet is tied round the 
bride’s head, and a bashing or brow-horn is tied round the bride- 
groom’s head. They are seated on a raised seat, the village astrologer 
throws red rice over them, the bridegroom ties the mangalsutra or 
lucky thread round the bride’s neck, and betel is served to the 
guests. The astrologer is paid about 2s. (Re. 1). The bride and 
bridegroom are seated on horseback and taken in procession 
to a Hindu temple with music. They bow to the god and return 
home. Friends and relations are feasted and the marriage is over. 
The dead are burnt. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Social disputes are settled by the castemen, and any one 
who disobeys the common decision is put out of caste, and allowed 
back on paying a fine of 10s. (Rs. 5). Some send their children to 
school. They take to no new pursuits and are a steady class. 

Killikiatars or Chhatris are returned as numbering about 
445, and as found all over the district except in Hubli andNavalgund. 
They speak Marathi at home and Kanarese abroad. The names in 
common use among men are Dakalya, Fakir an a, Gidya, Shettenna, 
and Yella ; and among women Basakka, Hulagakka, Kallamma, and 
Mugakka. Their common surnames are Allak, Pachange, and Sinde. 
Persons having the same surname do not intermarry. The name of 
their chief god is Bhadmana, and of their chief goddesses Hulgemma 
and Yellamma, whose shrines are at Hulgi near Hospeth in Bellfiri 
and at Savadatti in Belgaum. They are of two subdivisions 
Minahidiyo and Gombiadiso. The Minahidiyos make their living by 
catching and selling fish, and the Gombiadisos by playing with leather 
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dolls behind a curtain. They do not eat together or intermarry. 
In appearance they are strong, stout, muscular, and dark like 
ordinary lower-class Hindus. They live in dirty ill-cared for mat huts. 
Their house goods include a few earthen pots, one or two brass 
plates, a drum which they use in their plays, and a large box with six 
or seven dolls. They keep sheep and fowls. They are great eaters 
and bad cooks. Their every-day food is Indian millet bread, gruel of 
rough Indian millet flour, vegetables, salt, onions, and garlic. Their 
special holiday dishes are animal food and liquor. They eat fish, fowls, 
deer, and hares, but no other animals. All drink liquor and 
some to excess. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a short 
coat, a blanket, and a headscarf ; and the women a robe and bodice. 
They have no stock of good clothes either for ordinary wear or for 
special occasions. The men wear brass ear and finger rings and 
waistchains, and the women wear copper or brass ear, finger, and 
toe rings and silver arm and wristlets. The women do not mark 
their foreheads with kunku or redpowder. The Chhatris are 
hardworking but dirty and hot-tempered. Their main calling 
is showing leather dolls of various shapes all naked and indecent. 
These dolls are placed behind a curtain with a lamp close by. A 
man sits near, explains the movements, and beats a drum. The 
motions and the explanations cause much laughter among the 
spectators, but are so indecent that Government have forbidden 
the performance in public places. Since their show has been 
stopped some have begun to work as field labourers. A family of 
five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month. A house costs them about 
10s. (Rs. 5) to build, and their house goods are worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). 
A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a marriage about £5 (Rs. 50), a 
girl’s coming of age 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). They 
keep the leading Hindu holidays, and call men of their own caste 
not Brahmans to conduct their religious ceremonies. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is born its 
navel cord is cut, on the fifth day friends and relations are feasted, 
and on the seventh day the child is named and cradled. The day 
before a weddingday a sheep is sacrificed to their goddess Hulgeva, 
and friends and relations are feasted on the flesh. On the wedding 
day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil and 
bathed in warm water. A bashing or marriage-coronet is tied round 
the head of the bridegroom and a dandi or flower bonnet round the 
head of the bride. They are seated on an altar and grains of red rice 
are thrown over them. They are then taken to a temple where 
they throw themselves before the god, offer cocoanuts and betel 
nuts and leaves, and the marriage is over. The dead are either 
burnt or buried according to the means of the deceased’s relations. 
Child marriage, widow marriage, and polygamy are allowed, and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their headman or 
gandchari who is also their priest. They do not send their children 
to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

KumbhaTs, or Potters, are returned as numbering about 2650, 
and as found all over the district. They are old settlers in Dhdrw&r 
and are Lingayats by religion. They speak impure K&narese. The 
• 98—30 
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names in common use among men are Gurappa, Sidappa, and Virdppa ; 
and among women Basava, Chinava, and N&gava. They have no 
surnames. Their house-gods are Basavana, Ishvar, and Virabhadra. 
The shrine of Basavana is at Dlvi and of Ishvar at Gokarn both in 
North Kdnara ; Virabhadra’s shrine is at Rachoti in Belldri. They 
have no subdivisions. They are dark, strong, and muscular. They 
live in tiled as well as flat-roofed houses with walls of sun-burnt 
bricks and mud. They keep one or two asses to carry mud and 
litter. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, vegetables, chillies, and 
buttermilk, and their special holiday dishes are rice and sweet cakes. 
They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. The men wear a loin and 
a shouldercloth, a short coat, and a headscarf, and a blanket during 
the cold and wet months. The women wear a robe and bodice 
without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. 
They have no stock of clothes for special occasions. Both men and 
women wear a ling and apply vilhuti or white cowdung ashes to 
their brows. They are hardworking, honest, even-tempered, and 
orderly, but proverbially dirty and so ignorant that Kumbhdr is a 
local name for a dullard. Their main calling is making tiles, bricks, 
and various earthen vessels. They work from morning till dark 
in the rainy season and from morning till eight at other times. 
They are helped by their women. A family of five spends about 
£1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs them about £10 
(Rs. 100) to build, and their bouse furniture is worth about £5 
(Rs. 50). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 10s. (Rs. 5), a pregnancy about 
£1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are religious, 
respecting Lingayat priests and calling them to their religious cere- 
monies. They keep the leading Hindu holidays. Their spiritual 
teacher is a Lingdyat priest whe lives at Chitaldurg in Maisur. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child 
is born its navel-cord is cut, and on the twelfth day it is named and 
cradled, and a feast is given to Lingayat priestsand to the caste-people. 
The day before a wedding the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric and bathed, and a caste feast is given. On the wed- 
ding day the bride and bridegroom are seated on a four-cornered 
altar, a red and white vessel half-filled with water and betelnut is 
set at each corner of the seat, and a Lingayat priest repeats verses 
and throws red rice on the couple. Next day a caste feast is given 
and the ceremony is over. After death the body is placed sitting 
and decked with flowers, ornaments, and redpowder. It is set in 
a car-shaped bier and carried to the burial ground by four men. 
About sixty years ago all classes of Hindus used to come to the 
houses of potters and bring either images of earth or raw earth to 
make images. On such occasions people used to bring enough dry 
provisions to keep a man his wife and two children fora day, or 3 cl 
to 6 d. (2 to 4 as.) in cash, an unsewn bodice, and turmeric and red- 
powder. They gave these things to the potter and asked them to 
give them the required earthen pots, images, or clay. The potters 
worshipped the pots, images, and clay and handed them to the 
•people who carried them in procession to their houses. At present 
as Jingdrs and goldsmiths prepare excellent clay images people 
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prefer buying from them than from potters. The occasions when 
people used to bring clay images from the potters were, on the last 
day of the month of Jeshth or June -July when a pair of earthen 
bullocks were brought from the potters and worshipped ; on the 
last day of Ashadh or July -August when an image of the goddess 
Divasi Gavri was bought and worshipped ; on the bright fourth of 
Shravan or August -September when one are more images of snakes 
were brought from the potter’s and worshipped; on the bright 
sixth of the same month, when an earthen image of the faithful 
servant of the king Sahadev one of the five Pandavs was brought 
from the potter’s and worshipped ; on the dark eighth of Shravan 
or August -September, when an image of Krishna was bought; on 
the bright fourth of Bhadrapad or September - October, when the 
image was of Ganpati ; and on the full-moon of Ashvin or 
October -November, when the image was of Sigi Gavri or the new 
crop goddess, were brought from the potter’s and worshipped. On 
seven occasions pots and raw clay are still brought from the potters, 
on the full moon of Fdlyun or March-April, the Jingars bring 
earth from the potters and make images of the god Kam which 
they sell to people ; on the first Friday of Shravan or August- 
September a small earthen pot with a lid is brought from the 
potter’s, the face of the goddess Lakshmi is drawn with red and 
yellow on the shutter which is placed on the pot, the neck of the 
pot is adorned with ornaments and the pot is worshipped by Brdhman 
women on every Friday up to the eighth of the month of Bhadrapad 
or September - October ; on the bright eighth of Bhadrapad or 
September -October another pot is brought from the potter’s, deco- 
rated in the same way, and called Jeshta Lakshmi or the elder sister- 
of Lakshmi, this is placed near the former pot and worshipped ; at 
the beginning of a thread-girding or a marriage, especially among 
Brahmans, several pots are brought from the potters and one of 
them is called Avighna Kalash or the guardian pot and is wor- 
shipped ; at the beginning of a Lingayat wedding eight pots are 
brought from the potter and worshipped in honour of their family 
deities. Before the beginning of the festival of Durga the goddess 
of cholera five earthen pots are brought from the potter’s and given 
to five members of the village community, the gavda or headman, 
the head cultivator, the talvar or watchman, the harika, and 
the holaya or the messenger, who worship the pot till the festival 
is over. When cholera breaks out in a village the village potter is 
asked to make an image of the goddess of cholera. When the 
image is ready the village people go in procession to the potter’s 
house and tell the potter to carry the image to a spot outside of 
the village. When the image is taken to the spot named it is first 
worshipped by the potter and then by the villagers, food is offered 
to it, and the food is eaten by all the villagers present. Child and 
widow marriage and polygamy are practised, but polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling ; social 
disputes are settled by a majority of their castemen and any one 
who disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. They do not send 
their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole 
are a steady class. 
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La d Suryavanshis, a class of Butchers, are returned as num- 
bering about 1470 and as found all over the district except in Kod. 
They speak impure Hindustani. The names in common use among 
men are Babu, Div&nji, Maddana, and Margana ; and among women 
Balava, Lachinava, Rajava, and Yellava. They have no surnames. 
Their family-goddesses are Durgava and Hulgava whose shrines are 
found all over the district. They have no subdivisions. They are 
rather fair, strong, and muscular. Their features are regular, the 
face oval, the eyes large, the nose high, the lips thin, the cheek-bones 
low, and the cheeks gaunt. They live in thatched and sometimes 
in tile-roofed houses which are generally dirty and ill-cared for. 
Their daily food is rice, Indian millet bread and gruel, and vegetables, 
and their special holiday dish is flesh. They drink liquor and 
some take hemp- water or bhang and opium. The men wear a 
loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a waistband, and a headscarf ; 
and the women wear a robe and a bodice. The men wear ear and 
finger rings, and the women ear, finger, and nose rings and bracelets. 
Their main calling is killing sheep and selling the flesh. Their 
profits have been reduced by enforcing orders against the sale of 
damaged flesh. A family of five persons spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) 
a month on food, and about £2 (Rs. 20) a year on dress. A house 
costs about £5 (Rs. 50) to build and about Is. (8 us.) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about £1 4s. (Rs. 12), a marriage about £5 (Rs. 50), 
a girl’s coming of age about 6s. (Rs. 3), and a death about 16s. 
(Rs. 8). They are religious, respecting Brahmans, and calling them 
to their marriages. They make pilgrimages to the shrine of Yellamma 
at Savadatti in Belgaum and to the tomb of a Musalman saint 
named Daval Mdlik at Navalgund in Dhdrwar. They have no spiritual 
teacher and they profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or 
soothsaying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is cut and a 
few drops of castor-oil are dropped into its mouth. On the fifth 
a sheep is killed and a few friends and relations are feasted, and 
on the thirteenth the child is named and cradled. No further 
ceremony is observed till marriage. On the wedding day the 
bride and bridegroom are seated on an altar, the village astrologer 
repeats verses and throws yellow rice on the pair, the bride and 
bridegroom rub each other’s brows with turmeric, lighted lamps are 
waved round their faces, a feast is given to friends and relations, 
and the ceremony is over. After death the body is washed, set in' 
a sitting posture, and decked with new clothes, flowers, and orna- 
ments. It is carried on a bier to the burial-ground and buried. On 
the third day after death milk is taken to the burial-ground and 
poured on the grave. If the death occurs on an unlucky day the 
house in which the death took place is abandoned for three months 
its doors being closed with bunches of thorns. It is believed that 
if the family lived in the house some fresh evil fortune would fall 
on them. Child marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow marriage 
is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the eiders 
of the community and any one who disobeys their decision is put 
out of caste. They send their boys to school, take to no new 
pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class. 
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Medars, or Basket-makers, are returned as numbering- about 
1070 and as found all over the district. They speak impure 
Kdnarese. The names in common use among men are Adiva, 
Rajdppa, and Yelldppa; and among women Basava, Kallava, and 
Yellava. They have no surnames except place names. Their 
family goddess is Yellamma whose chief shrine is at Savadatti in 
Belgaum. There have no subdivisions. They are short, dark, and 
weak. Their features are irregular, eyes small, nose high, lips thin, 
cheek-bones low, and cheeks gaunt. They live in dirty and 
ill-cared for thatched or tiled houses. Their daily food is millet 
and vegetables and they occasionally eat flesh and drink liquor. 
Their dress does not differ from that of other local Hindu labourers. 
The men wear a loin and shouldercloth and a headscarf ; and 
the women wear a robe and bodice. The men wear finger rings of 
brass and copper and earrings of false pearls, and the women 
wear ear and nose rings of false pearls and armlets and toe rings of 
bellmetal. They are hardworking, honest, and even-tempered, 
but neither clean nor orderly. Their main calling is bamboo basket 
and mat making. They work eight or ten hours a day and are 
helped by their women and children. Though their craft is steady 
most are in debt. A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs. 7) a 
month on food. A house costs about £6 (Rs. 60) to build and about 
6d. (4 as.) a month to rent. A birth costs about £1 4s. (Rs. 12), a 
marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), 
and a death about £2 (Rs. 20). They are religious, respecting 
Brfihmans and calling them to conduct their marriages. They have 
a guru or spiritual teacher named Gurusiddbasvami who lives at 
Hubli. They occasionally offer a sheep to their goddess Durga. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the 
thirteenth day after birth the child is named and friends and relations 
are feasted. During her first pregnancy a woman is given a new 
robe and bodice, her head is decked with flowers, and she is taken 
to the temple of Basappa to bow to the god. After death the 
body is placed sitting and the chief of a Lingavat religious bouse 
comes and sets his foot on the corpse’s head. The body is taken to 
the burial ground and buried. They are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by men of the 
caste and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. 
They send their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
steady class. 

Na'mdev Nila'ris, or Indigo-dyers, are returned as numbering 
about 500 and as found in Hubli, Karajgi, Kod, Navalgund, 
Ranebennur, and Ron. They speak Kanarese. The names in 
common use among men are Hanamappa, Namdevappa, and 
Tukappa; and among women Bhagava, Shantava, and Subava. 
Their surnames are Bagade, Basme, Nadari, and Paste. Their 
family gods are Yenkoba and Vithoba and their goddesses Bhavani 
and Yellamma. They have no divisions. They do not differ in 
appearance from other local labourers. They live in ordinary one- 
storeved houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and flat or tiled 
roofs. They are moderate eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread and gruel, rice, chillies, and vegetables, and their 
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special holiday dishes are sweet cakes and flesh. They drink 
liquor and some of them hemp-water, opium, and tobacco. The 
men wear a loin and shoulderclotb, a jacket, and a headscarf, and 
the women a robe and bodice. They are hardworking, thrifty, and 
hospitable, but dirty. Their main calling is to dye yarn with 
indigo and prepare it for the weavers. Some of them also weave. 
They suffer from the competition of other local dyers. They work 
from morning till evening except two or three hours at noon for 
dinner and rest. Their women help in the work. They do not 
work on ordinary Hindu holidays. A family of five spends 
about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £20 
(Rs 200) to build, and the value of their house goods is about £5 
(Rs. 50). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 8s. (Rs. 4), and a death about 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are religious, respecting Brahmans and 
calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. They go on 
pilgrimagetoPandharpur and Gokarn. Their guru or spiritual teacher 
is a man of their own caste, who is called Nagnath. He travels 
from place to place giving religious instruction and his followers 
support him. He does not try to make fresh converts. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. Child and widow marriage, 
divorce and polygamy are practised ; polyandry is unknown. They 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes 
are settled by their caste-people and any one disobeying tbeir 
decisions is put out of caste. Caste authority is day by day 
growing weaker. They send their children to school, take to no 
fresh pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class. 

Na'gliks, a sect of Lingayat dyers, are returned as numbering 
about 2200, and as found all over the district except in Kalghatgi. 
Their home speech is Kauarese. The names in common use among 
men are Parappa, Rudrappa, and Sidappa ; and among women 
Gangava Gurava, Satava, and Irbasava. They have no surnames. 
Their family gods are Basavana, Shankar, and Yirabhadra. They have 
no subdivisions. In appearance they do not differ from other local 
Lingayats. They live in dirty ill-cared for houses of the better class 
with walls of sun-burnt brick and flat roofs. They are moderate 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, rice, 
pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are cakes of 
wheat flour, pulse, and coarse sugar. They neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor. Their dress and ornaments are the same as those of 
other Lingayats. They are hardworking and orderly, but dirty. 
Their main calling is to dye yarn and prepare it for weavers. Some 
of them till and others work as labourers. Their women and 
children help them in their work. As day-labourers they 
are well paid, every man earning about Is. (8 as.) a day. Few 
of them are in debt. A family of five spends about £1 4s. 

(Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to 
build. A birth costs about 8s. (Rs. 4), a son’s marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100) including £3 (Rs. 30) paid to the bride’s father, a girl’s 
coming of age about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 (Rs .10). 
They are religious, respecting Lingayat priests and calling them to 
conduct their religious ceremonies. They keep the leading Hindu 
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holidays. Their teacher is Murgisvdmi who lives at Chitaldurg in 
Maisur. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying, and 
consult exorcists when any member of the family falls sick or when 
any misfortune befalls them. Their birth, marriage, and death 
ceremonies do not differ from those of other Lingayats. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are 
settled by men of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decisions 
is put out of caste. Caste authority is day by day growing weaker. 
They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a rising class. 

Pa'ncha'ls, numbering about 18,000, are found all over the 
district. They are said to get their name because they include 
the five crafts of Karnmararu or blacksmith, Badigeru or 
carpenter, Kanchgara.ru or bellmetal maker, Kalkntkaru or stone- 
cutter, and Agasaleru or goldsmith. They eat and marry with each 
other, but with no other class. They use mutton and liquor, and 
live on millet, rice, wheat, pulse, vegetables, sugar, milk, and 
curds. Their chief object of worship is KtUikadevi or Kallamma ; 
some also worship Hanuman. Their high priest is an ascetic who 
lives at Yatgiri near Sirpur in the Nizam’s country. Their religion 
and family observances differ little from those of Brdhmans. The 
dead are burnt except the chief priest who is buried. They have 
their own priests who perform all their religious rites. Among 
some Panchals widow-marriage is not allowed. Poverty, necessity, 
religious disputes, and the pride of their priests, have forced many 
Panchals to form subordinate communities with priests of their own. 
Except that they do not obey the old priests or eat with their old 
castefollows, and that they allow widow-marriage and divorce, 
their customs do not differ from those of the main body of Panchals. 
The members of each of their subordinate classes eat and marry 
among themselves only. As a class the Panchals are short, fair, well- 
featured, and hardy. They speak Kanarese and very few are able to 
read or write. Their chief religious books are the Nagarkhand, and 
Padmabhukhand, and parts of the Skandapuran. The men wear 
the waistcloth sometimes folded and tucked like the Brahman waist- 
| cloth ; the women wear the bodice and the robe either drawn through 
the legs in Brahman fashion or hanging like a petticoat. In former 
times some of the Panchals were famous craftsmen, and there are 
still very skilful workers among them. As a class they are well- 
to-do. 

Shimpis, or Tailors, are returned as numbering about 6580 and 
as found all over the district. They are divided into two classes, 
NAtndev Shimpis and Lingayat Shimpis or Shiv Shimpigars. 
NAmdev Shimpis are found all over the district. They speak 
Marathi at home and Kanarese abroad. The names in common use 
among men are Narsappa, SvamiiAo, and Yithobdppa ; and among 
women Ganga, Radha, and Rukhmai. Their surnames are JAdhav, 
Kothare, and Songaji. Tbey have no subdivisions. In appearance 
they are rather fair and strong and like Marathas. They live in flat- 
roofed houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt bricks. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables; and their chief 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes and flesh. They are excessively 
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fond of intoxicating drinks. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, 
a jacket, a coat, and shoes ; and the women wear a robe and bodice. 
On holidays they wear better and costlier clothes. In character 
they are hospitable and even-tempered, but proverbially dishonest. 
Their main calling is to sew coats, waistcoats, caps, and other articles 
of dress. They work daily from seven to twelve and from two to 
six, and are helped by their women. A. family of five spends about 
.£1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to 
build, and 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. A birth costs about £l(Rs. 10), 
a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age £2 (Rs. 20), a 
pregnancy about £ l (Rs. 10), and a death about £5 (Rs. 50). They are 
religious, respect Brahmans, and call them to conduct their religious 
ceremonies. Their family god is Vithoba of Pandharpur. They 
keep all Hindu holidays. They have two spiritual teachers named 
Bodhaldbava and Tuljaharanbava. Bodhalabava is much stricter 
in demanding the homage of his followers than Tuljaharanbava. 
During the Navardtra or the nine nights’ festival in the month of 
Ashvin or October- November they offer liquor and flesh to their 
goddess Bhav&ni. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. They keep some of the sixteen Brahman sanskars or 
sacraments. When a child is born its navel cord is cut and the 
mother and the child are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess 
Sathi is worshipped and a feast is given to friends and relations, 
and on the twelfth day the child is named and cradled. The dead 
are burnt and the family of the deceased remain impure for ten 
days. Every year in the month of Bhudrapud or September- 
October they keep a mind or memorial feast in honour of their dead 
ancestors. They are bound toget>pr by a strong caste feeling- 
Minor social disputes are settled b T ‘ heir caste-people and graver 
questions by their spiritual teac’ , . They send their children to 
school, take to new pursuits, a’. < n rising class. 

Shiv Shimpigars are a class of ijingayat tailors. They speak 
Kanarese. The names in common use among men are BasAppa, 
KaMppa, and Rudrappa ; and among women Gurbasava, Irava, and 
Rudrava. They have no surnames. Their family deities are 
Rachana and Virabhadra whose chief shrines are at Gadag in 
Belgaum and at Rachoti near Kadapa in Madras. They have no 
subdivisions. In appearance they do not differ from ordinary 
local Lingayats. They live in flat-roofed houses with walls of mud 
and sun-burnt bricks. The houses are neat, clean, and well-cared 
for. They are moderate eaters and bad cooks. Their daily foodislndian 
millet bread, chillies, vegetables, and buttermilk, and their special 
holiday dishes are rice and sweet cakes. They use neither flesh 
nor liquor. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a coat, a head- 
scarf, and sandals ; and the women a robe and bodice without passing 
the skirt of the robe back between the feet. They have no good 
stock of clothes for ordinary wear, but they keep one or two sets 
of new clothes for special occasions. The men wear gold earrings 
and gold or silver finger rings ; and the women wear a mugti or 
pin-like gold nose ornament, necklaces of gold and glass beads, 
silver armlets, and glass bangles. In character they are even- 
tempered, hardworking, and thrifty,, but proverbially cunning and 
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dishonest. 1 Their main calling is sewing coats, waistcoats, caps, 
and other articles of dress. Their women sew bodices and do 
house work. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month 
on food. A house costs them about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and 
about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. A birth costs about 10s. 
(Rs. 5), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl's coming of age about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and a death about 
£1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respect Lingayat priests, and call 
them to conduct their religious ceremonies. Their spiritual teacher 
is a Lingayat priest who lives at Chitaldurg in Maisur. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying, and consult exorcists when 
any member of their family falls sick or any misfortune befalls 
them. Their customs and religious ceremonies do not differ from 
those of other Lingayats. Child and widow marriage, divorce, and 
polygamy are practised but not polyandry. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by 
their priests and castemen, and any one who disobeys their deci- 
sions is put out of caste. They send their children to school. 
Some of them have begun to take to new pursuits, but on the whole 
they are a falling class. 

Sona rs, Sonagars or Agasalerus, that is Goldsmiths, are returned 
as numbering about 2400, and as found all over the district. They 
form one of the five classes of Panchals. The Sonagars have 
several family-stocks and persons of the same stock do not 
intermarry. They speak Kauarese. The names in common use 
among men are Basappa, Kallappa, and Mallapa ; and among 
women Bhimava, Kdllava, and Ramava. Their family deities are 
Kallava and Banashankari. They are fair, strong, and muscular. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, clarified butter, and curds ; and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes. They profess to use neither flesh 
nor liquor. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a 
headscarf, and shoes ; and the women a robe and a bodice. Both 
men and women are clean and neat in their dress. They are even- 
tempered and hospitable but dishonest. Their main calling is to 
make ornaments and idols of gold and silver. Some of them sell 
earthen images of Ganpati and Krishna. They are skilful workers, 
and are well paid. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build. A 
birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a girl’s marriage about £30 (Rs.300) 
including a heavy but varying dowry paid to the bridegroom, a girl’s 
eomiug of age about £1 10^. (Rs. 15), and a death about £3 (Rs.30). 
They are religious though they neither respect Brahmans nor call 
them to conduct their religious ceremonies. All their ceremonies 
are performed by men of their own caste. They go on pilgrimage 
to Shirsingi in Navalgund and to Gokarn in North Kanara. Their 
spiritual teacher is a man of their own caste who lives at Torgal in 
Kolhapur. Their family goddess Kallamma is shown as a female 
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sitting on a camel having eight arms each holding a separate weapon. 
They do not believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. 
They have lately begun to keep the sixteen Brahmanic sanskdrs 
or sacraments. They have composed new religions books in 
imitation of Brahman books and have increased the number of their 
priests. Early marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow marriage 
is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by 
their spiritual teacher named Patadasvami. They send their boys 
to school, take to new pursuits, and are a prosperous class. 

Sanadi Korava'rs who seem in the census to have been included 
under Koravdrs are a small tribe who have been long settled in 
Dharwar. They speak incorrect Kanarese abroad, and at home a 
mixture of Kanarese, Telugu, and Tamil. The names in common use 
among men are Bhima, Bala, Hanma, Fakira, and Yella ; and among 
women Bhimava, Hanamava, Karava, Nagava, and Tipava. Their 
surnames are local not tribal. Their house deities are Hanuman and 
Yellava. Every one of their villages and towns has a shrine of the god 
Hanuman. The chief shrine of Yellava is in Parasgad in Belgaum. 
They have two subdivisions Sanadi or clarion-playing Koravars and 
Kunch or brush-making Koravars who neither eat together nor 
intermarry. Koravars may be known by their black, stout, and ugly 
faces, and their dirty clothes. They are like Vaddars strong and tall. 
Most of them live in small one-roomed dirty thatched huts, with no 
furniture except a grindstone, two or three earthen jars, and a few 
brass vessels. They keep one or two asses to bring the strong grass 
called madi from river banks, to make brooms, ropes, and netting 
for hanging vessels containing milk or curds. They are great eaters 
but poor cooks. Their daily food includes Indian millet bread, pulse, 
and vegetables. At their caste feasts they eat hare, sheep, and fish, 
but do not take beef or pork. They are excessively fond of liquor. 
Some use opium and hemp water or bhang. The men wear a loin 
and shouldercloth, a headscarf, a jacket, and a pair of shoes. The 
women wear a robe and a bodice. The dress of both men and women 
is dirty and untidy. Their holiday dress is the same as their every- 
day dress except that the clothes are new. The men wear brass 
ear and finger rings, and the women wear bracelets and a pin-like 
nose ornament called mugti. In character they are hot-tempered, 
idle, dishonest, and dirty. The men play the drum. The women 
make brooms, ropes, and netting from the madi grass which grows 
on river-banks. Boys learn music from the age of ten. A skilled 
musician earns about a shilling (8 as.) a day. Their craft is hereditary. 
Though the demand for their services is fairly constant and well 
paid their intemperate habits keep most of them in debt. Their 
social position is low about the same as the Vaddars but above the 
Mhars and Bedars. They keep the usual Brahmanic and local 
holidays. A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on 
food and £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a year on dress. A house costs about 
£5 (Rs. 50) to build and their house goods and cattle are worth 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). The birth of a child costs about 16s. 
(Rs. 8), a son’s marriage about £5 (Rs. 50) including £2 10s. 
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(Rs. 25) paid to the bride’s father, a girl’s coming of age about 8s. 
(Rs. 4), and a death about 12s. (Rs. 6). Their ceremonies are 
performed by men of their own class and not by Brahmans. They 
worship the usual local and Brahmanic deities and hold Hanuman in 
special respect. They never go on pilgrimage and have no teacher or 
guru. They believe in witchcraft, sorcery, and soothsaying. On the 
fifth day after the birth of a child a caste dinner is given and the child 
is laid in a cradle and named. When the child is three months old 
the goddess Sathi is worshipped and a caste dinner is given. No 
further ceremony is performed till marriage. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and polyandry is unknown. 
Some of them burn and others bury their dead. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the 
men of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decision is put out 
of caste. The authority of the community shows no sign of declining. 
They send their boys to school, and take to new pursuits, but on 
the whole are a falling class. 

Manufacturers according to the census of 1881 included nine 
classes with a strength of 53,667 or 6'S6 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details are : 

Dhdntxir Manufacturers, 1881. 


Division. 

Males- 

Females 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. [Females 

Total. 

Bilej&dars* 

Devangs or Hatgars... 

Ganig&rs 

Khatris or Patveg&rs - 
Hirekurvinavarus* .. 

290(5 

11,298 

2103 

2873 

11,201 

1957 

6779 

22,499 

4000 

Istarerus * 

Kurvinshetis 

Salis or Koshtis ... 
Shivajogis ... 

Total ... 

1175 

9597 

12 

1179 

9356 

10 

2354 

18,953 

22 

27,091 

26,576 

53,667 


* These castes do not appear in the census returns, they are probably included under either Koshtis 
or S&lis. 


Bilejadars a class of Lingayat weavers seem to have been 
included in the census under Salis or Koshtis. Their home 
speech is Kfinarese. The names in common use among men are 
Basappa, Lingappa, and Virappa; and among women Gurbasava, 
Parvateva, and Yirava. They have no surnames. The names of 
their family gods are Amareshvar, Basavana, and Virabhadra. 
They have four divisions, Shivashamashetti, Samasali, Pattasali, 
and Kurvinshetti. The members of these divisions do not eat 
together or intermarry. They do not differ in appearance from 
ordinary Lingayats. Most of them live in houses of the better 
class one or two storeys high with walls of stones or sun-burnt 
bricks and flat roofs. Their houses are clean and well-cared for. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, onions, garlic, and vegetables; and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat coarse sugar and 
pulse. They do not use animal food or intoxicating drinks. The 
men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a short coat, a blanket, and a 
headscarf ; and the women wear a robe and a bodice. The plain end 
of the robe is tied to the waist, the middle part folded up neatly and 
tucked to the left of the navel, and the embroidered end is passed 
from behind the back below the right arm, carried over the left 
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shoulder and head, and allowed to fall on the right shoulder. The 
men shave the head clean, and wear the moustache and whiskers. 
The women either tie their hair into a ball or braid it into a plait. 
Both men and women mark their brows with vibhuti or white 
cowdung ashes and wear the ling. The men wear gold ear and 
finger rings and silver waistchains, and the women wear gold 
armlets, earrings set with pearls, and gold or silver waistbands. 
They are honest, hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. 
Their main calling is weaving saris or women’s robes and dhotars 
or men’s robes. They work from morning till evening except two 
hours for meals and rest at noon. They are helped by their women. 
Their craft prospers and few are in debt. A family of five spends 
about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £50 
(Rs. 500) to build and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. A birth 
costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5) and 
a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, not respecting 
Brahmans or calling them to conduct their ceremonies, but having 
their religious ceremonies performed by Lingayat priests. They 
keep the usual Hindu holidays and go on pilgrimage to Gokarn 
and Ulvi in North Kanara and to Hampi in Bellari. The guru or 
spiritual teacher is a Lingayat priest who lives at Chitaldurg 
in Maisur. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is cut, and the 
mother and the child are bathed, and a Lingayat priest ties a 
small ling to the right arm of the new born child. On the fifth day 
the knife with which the navel cord was cut, the place in which the 
cord was buried, and a curry-stone, are worshipped with flowers red 
powder and turmeric, and a feast is given to friends, relations, and 
Lingayat priests. On the thirteenth the child is cradled and named 
by its paternal aunt. In the third month five women whose first 
husbands are alive take the child and its mother to some Lingayat 
temples, where cocoanuts, plantains, and betelnuts and leaves are 
offered to the idol and all return home. Their marriage rites and 
customs do not differ from those of other Lingayats. 1 When a 
married man or woman dies the body is washed with water and 
placed in a sitting posture. A Lingayat priest comes and 
sprinkles on the body charanatirtli or the water in which his feet 
are washed and sets his right foot on it and the foot is worshipped. 
The body is dressed in new clothes and decked with flowers and 
ornaments. The Lingayat priest reads the Rasava Puran for two or 
three hours during which the friends and relations of the deceased 
come with perfumes and garlands and throw them round theneck of the 
dead. The body is placed in a wooden car and carried to the burial 
ground. As they pass betel leaves, dates, and perfumes are thrown 
on the body and music is played. At the burial ground the body is 
set sitting in a niche in the pit dug for it. The mathpaU or 
Lingayat beadle washes the body, rubs on cowdung ashes, and lays 
flowers, perfumes, and a cocoanut before it. Each relation throws a 
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handful of earth on. the body and the grave is filled. The Lingayat 
priest stands on the grave, his feet are worshipped, and the 
party go home. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by a majority of the 
castemen under the presidency of Lingayat priests. Any one 
disregarding such a decision is either fined or put out of caste. The 
authority of the community shows no sign of declining. They 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
rising class. 

Deva ngs or Hatga rs a class of weavers are returned as 
numbering about 5700, and as found in Dhfirwfir, Gadag, Hfingal, 
Kalghatgi, Kod, Ranebennur,and Ron. They seem to be long settled 
in the district. Their holy book the Devanga Puran has the following 
account of their origin. At first both gods and men went naked. 
In time they began to long for some covering. Gods and men 
together went to Shiv and prayed him to give them clothes. Their 
prayer so puzzled Shiv that he fell in a swoon. While in the swoon he 
saw a man come out of his own body. The man was fierce-looking, 
wore a loincloth, and a sacred thread, had a necklace of rudrdksha 
beads, and his body was smeared with cowdung ashes. When Shiv 
recovered from his swoon he found that the vision was true, and 
that a man in all points as he had seen was standing before him. 
He called the man Devang or god-born. Shiv told him to weave 
clothes for gods and men, and Devang at once began to weave. 
The sage Kashyapa was so pleased with Devang’s skill that he 
gave him his sister Devadatti in marriage. While Devang was 
throwing offerings into the sacred wedding-fire a virgin called 
Agnidatti came out of the fire and espoused him as her husband. 
From these two wives Devang had several sons the eldest of whom 
named Bhanu Govind is said to be the forefather of the Dharwar 
Devangs. They are also called Hatgars a name which they trace 
to hudgn-Jcararu or ship-mover because they used to make sails. 
There are two main divisions among them, the Janav Devangs who 
wear the sacred thread as well as the ling, and the Ling Devangs who 
wear only the ling. These two main divisions neither eat together nor 
intermarry. Besides these there are some eighteen minor divisions, 
the most important of which are Devasalis, Nagasalis, Padamsalis, 
Pattasalis, Shubrasalis, and Somasalis. These sis subdivisions 
neither eat together or intermarry, nor do the Janav Devangs and 
Ling Devangs eat or marry with them. Though they neither 
eat together nor intermarry, the divisions are so much alike and 
differ so little in customs condition or religion that the same details 
apply to all. In appearance the Devangs do not differ from 
ordinary Lingayats, except that the men mark their brows with 
sandal wood paste and the women mark theirs with redpowder 
or kunku. They speak Kanarese. They live in houses of the 
better class one or two storeys high with walls of brick and flat 
or tiled roofs. The houses are clean and well-cared for. They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is wheat or 
Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, sugar, and clarified 
butter. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. Their dress 
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does not differ from that of other Lingayats except that the women 
of the Devang priests pass the skirt of their robes back between 
their feet and tuck it behind. They are honest, thrifty, hardworking, 
and hospitable, but quarrelsome. Their main calling is weaving 
cotton cloth. Some of them trade, and a few lend money. They 
work from morning till evening except two hours at noon for dinner 
and a sleep. Their women help in the work. Their calling prospers 
and few are in debt. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food and about £3 (Rs. 30) a year on clothes. A house 
costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £2 10s. 
(Rs. 25), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl's coming of age 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are religious. Their family gods are 
Mallikarjuna, Rameshvar, and Virabhadra, and their family goddess 
is Banashankari. She is also called Shakhambari because at the 
great festival held in her honour in the month of Paushya or 
February-March, one hundred and eight shakhas or vegetables are 
cooked and offered to her. The Devangs respect Brahmans and 
call them to help the Devang priests who are not versed in religious 
rules. Their marriage and other ceremonies are conducted by 
priests of their own class with the aid of Brahmans. They keep all 
the usual Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimagestoallHindu shrines 
except the shrine of Yellamma whose son Parashuram is supposed 
to have killed some of the children of their first ancestor Devang. 
They have a guru or spiritual teacher who is called Devang [Svdrni. 
He lives at Hampi in Bellari, leads a life of celibacy, and does not 
try to make new followers. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
and soothsaying. They profess to keep the sixteen sanskars or 
sacraments like Brahmans, but in practise many of them are not 
strictly observed. As soon as a child is born a few drops of honey 
are put into its mouth and its navel cord is cut. On the fifth day 
the goddesses Jivati and Sathi are worshipped ; in the fourth year 
if the child is a boy its first hair is cut and a feast is given to 
Devang priests and relations ; and in the eighth year the thread- 
girding is performed. Their marriage ceremonies differ little from 
those of Madhva Brahmans except that when a thread-wearing 
Devang marries the daughter of a hay-wearing Devang the follow- 
ing ceremonies are performed to cleanse the girl. She is rubbed 
with earth and white cowdung ashes, a blade of the sacred darbha 
grass is passed over her head like a razor, she is rubbed with oil, 
and bathed in warm water. A sacred fire is kindled, offerings are 
thrown into the fire, the family gods are washed in water, the girl is 
made to sip a few drops of the water, she is cleansed and fit to 
marry into a thread-wearing family. Though the thread and ling- 
wearing Devdngs intermarry the marriage parties cook and eat 
separate wedding feasts. The dead are burnt and the funeral rites 
are gone through with the aid of a priest of their own caste. Birth 
and death cause impurity for twelve days, and monthly sickness for 
three days. Child and widow marriage, divorce, and polygamy aro 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a 
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majority of the castemen, and those who disobey are put out of 
caste. If a Devang drinks liquor his tongue is branded, he is fined, 
and allowed back to caste. They send their boys to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Linga'yat Ga niga rs, or Oil-makers, are returned as numbering 
about 22,500 and as found all over the district. They speak Kanarese. 
The names in common use among men are Basappa, Mallappa, and 
Ningappa; and among women Basava, Ningava, and Virava. They 
have no surnames. Their household gods are Basavana and Vira- 
bhadra. The chief shrine of Basavana is near Ulvi in Kanara, and 
of Virabhadra is in Gadag in Dharwar. They have five subdivisions, 
Karikuladas, Panchamsalis, Padamasalis, Sajans, and Sagaradas. 
The members of these subdivisions eat together and though they 
do not now intermarry, they differ so little in look, customs, 
condition, and religion that one account applies to all five sub- 
divisions. They are short, strong, and muscular. They live in dirty, 
ill-cared for flat-roofed houses with walls of mud and stones. They 
are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, pulse, oil, and vegetables, and their special holiday 
dishes are sweet cakes, rice, and clarified butter. They do not use 
flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men dress in a loin and shoulder- 
cloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes ; and the women in a robe and 
a bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. 
Their clothes are of local hand-woven cloth. Both men and women 
wear the ling, and are generally unclean and untidy in their dress. 
The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women wear ear nose and 
toe rings and waistbands. They are hardworking, even-tempered, 
and hospitable, but dirty and dishonest. Their main calling is 
pressing and selling oil. They work from morning till evening with 
two hours’ rest at noon. Their busy months are April and May. 
They do not work on holidays nor on Mondays which they hold sacred 
to their god Basavana. Their craft is falling as people have begun to 
use petroleum or rock-oil. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food and about £2 10s. (Rs.25) a year on dress. Including 
the oil mill a house costs about £50 (Rs. 500) to build and about 
4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. The value of their house goods is about 
£20 (Rs. 200). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a 
pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £2 10s (Rs. 25). 
They are religious. They do not respect Brahmans, but call 
Lingayat priests to conduct their marriage and other ceremonies. 
They keep all the chief Hindu holidays and go on pilgrimage to 
Ulvi in North Kanara and to Hampi in Bellari. Their spiritual 
teacher is Tatadasvami who lives at Dambal in Gadag. He does 
not try to make new followers. They worship the village gods 
Dayamava and Durgava, and believe in sorcerers, witches, and 
soothsayers, and consult them when sickness or any other mis- 
fortune befalls the family. Except in two particulars their religious 
rites and customs do not differ from those of other Lingayats. They 
refuse to sell oil to any woman who comes into the shop with 
dishevelled hair, and if a customer brings a dish with a spoon in 
it into their shop they keep the spoon but give it back the next 
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day. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Minor social disputes are settled by their caste people and 
graver questions by their spiritual teacher. They send their boys 
and girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling 
class. 

Hirekurvina varu S are returned as numbering about seventy 
and as found chiefly in Ranebennur. Their home speech is Kdnarese. 
The names in common use among men are Basdppa, Kallappa, and 
Naghppa ; and among women Basava, Mallava, and Nagava. They 
have no surnames. Their family gods are Basappa, Mailar, and 
Venkataramana ; and their family goddess is Yellamma. They have 
two subdivisions Hire or Great Kurvinavarus and Chik or Little 
Kurvinavarus who neither eat together nor intermarry. They are 
dark, stout, and muscular. They live in flat-roofed, dirty, ill-cared 
for houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and mud. Their daily 
food is rice, Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables ; and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes, and the flesh of fowls, 
sheep, or deer. They use intoxicating drinks. The men wear a 
loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women 
a robe and a bodice. They have no store of clothes for ordinary wear 
or for special occasions. They are hardworking, honest, hospitable, 
even-tempered, and orderly but unclean and untidy. Their main 
calling is weaving dhotars or men’s robes and saris or women’s robes. 
They work from morning till evening except a midday rest of two 
hours. Their women help the men in their work. A family of five 
spends about £1 4.?. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs about 
£20 (Rs. 200) to build and l.s. (8 as.) a month to rent. A birth 
costs about £1 4s. (Rs. 12), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s 
coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £3 (Rs. 30). 
They are religious, respecting Brdhmans and calling them to conduct 
their marriages. On other religious occasions they act as their 
own priests. They keep the leading Hindu holidays but do not go 
on pilgrimage to any shrine. Their spiritual teacher is a Ling&yat 
priest named Nilakanthapanavaru. They profess not to believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. As soon as a child is 
born its navel cord is cut and the child and its mother are bathed. 
On the fifth day rice is boiled with pulse and five women whose 
first husbands are alive are fed, and on the tenth day the child 
is named and cradled. On the twentieth day the mother and five 
women whose first husbands are alive go to a pond, well, or river, 
worship the water with redpowder and turmeric, and return home 
each with a pitcher of water on her head. When a marriage is 
settled, sheds are raised before the bride’s and bridegroom’s houses. 
On the wedding day the bride is brought to the bridegroom’s shed, 
the bride and bridegroom are bathed, dressed in new clothes, decked 
with flowers and ornaments, and seated on a blanket spread on 
a cot in the shed. The village astrologer comes and repeats verses 
and throws grains of red rice on the heads of the pair, lighted 
lamps are waved round their faces, betelnut and leaves are served 
among the guests, a feast is given to friends and relations, and the 
ceremony is over. When a girl comes of age she is made to 
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sit apart for nine days. On the tenth she is bathed, a feast is 
given to members of the caste, and in the evening she is taken to 
her hiisband’s room. Aiter death the body is washed, dressed 
in new clothes, decked with ornaments, and placed in a sitting 
posture. It is put in a car, carried to the burial ground, and buried. 
Child and widow marriage, polygamy, and divorce are allowed and 
practised, polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a committee of 
castemen, and any one who disobeys their decision is put out of 
caste. They do not send their children to school, take to no new 
pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Istarerus a small class of about fifty families seem in the 
census to have been included under Patvegars. They are found only 
in Hubli. They are said to be the illegitimate descendants of Patve- 
gars. They speak Marathi at home and impure Kanarese out of 
doors. The names in common use among men are Ranosa, Tukasa, 
and Yellasa ; and among women Ambabai, Gangabai, and Tuljabai. 
Their leading surnames are Habib, Jadhav, and Pavar. Their family 
goddess is Ambabai or Tuljabhavani whose chief shrine is at Tulja- 
pur in Satara. Thpy are fair, strong, and muscular. They live in 
fiat-roofed houses with walls of mud and stones. Their daily food 
is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, curds, and vegetables ; and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, and coarse 
sugar. They eat flesh and driuk liquor. The men wear a loin and 
shouldercloth, a jacket, a long turban, and shoes ; and the 
women a robe and a bodice, without passing the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, 
and the women ear, nose, finger, and toe rings, gold and glass 
bangles, and silver anklets. They are hardworking, honest, hospit- 
able, even-tempered, and orderly. Their main calling is dyeing and 
selling silk. Some of them weave silk or silk-cotton robes and waist- 
cloths. They work from morning till evening dining and resting for 
about two hours at noon. Their women help in their work. They 
rest on the usual Hindu holidays. They are prosperous and free from 
debt. A family of five spends about £1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month ou food. 
A house costs them about £15 (Rs. 150) to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a 
month to rent, and the value of their house goods is about £20 
(Rs. 200). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding 
about £ 1 (Rs. 40), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl's coming of 
age about £2 KB. (11s. 25), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death 
about £2 10.-?. (Rs. 25). They are religious. They worship the 
usual Brahmanic gods and keep the leading Hindu holidays. They 
respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their marriage and other 
ceremonies. They make pilgrimages to Tuljapur near Satara. They 
have a spiritual teacher or guru. They believe in sorcery, witch- 
craft, and soothsaying. When a child is born its navel cord is cut, a 
little honey is dropped into its mouth, and the mother and child 
are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess Satin is worshipped and 
five women whose first husbands are alive are fed, and on the 
twelfth day the child is named and cradled by its paternal aunt. 
A birth causes impurity for live days. When a boy is five years old 
his hairis cut, and when eight years old bo is girtwitba sacred thread, 
i: 98—22 
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At tlieir wedding tlie bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric and oil and bathed. A Brahman repeats verses and 
throws red rice on the heads of the pair, lighted lamps are waved 
round their faces, betel is handed to the guests, and the bride and 
bridegroom are made to eat from the same plate. Next day 
the bride and bridegroom are taken to a temple, and bow to the 
idol, aud this completes the marriage. The dead are burnt. On 
the eleventh a Brahman purifies the mourning family by giving the 
men new sacred threads to wear and all of them holy water to sip. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and polyandry 
is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
A majority of the caste settled social disputes. The guilty are 
fined 2s. Gd. (Rs. 1 - 4), bathed, and let back into caste. They 
send tLrir boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 


Khatris, Khatris or Patvega'rs are returned as numbering about 40(50 

and as found in Dharwar, Gadag, and Karajgi. They say that 
their proper name is Kshatriya not Khatri, and that they are the 
descendants of the seven sages Bharadvaja, Jamadngni, Kashyapa, 
Kattiayana, Yalmika, Yashishtlia, and Vishvamitra. Their home 
speech is a mixture of Marathi, Hindustani, and Kanarese, and out of 
doors they speak Kanarese. The names in common use among men 
are Xarsingsa, Tuljasa, and Yellasa ; and among women Gangabai, 
Renukabai, and Yellabai. Their common surnames are Baddi, 
Juturi, Kothare, Mogji, and Pavar. Their family gods are Ganpati 
and Mahadev, and their family goddesses Tuljabhavani and 
Yellamma. They have no subdivisions or family stocks. They are 
fair, tall, strong, and muscular. They live in common houses, with 
walls of sun-burnt bricks aud tiled or flat roofs. Their daily food 
includes rice, Indian millet bread, vegetables, onions, and garlic, and 
their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, and 
coarse sugar. They use flesh and are excessively fond of iutoxicating 
drinks. Men wear a loin and shouldereloth, a coat, a headscarf, 
and shoes ; and women a robe and a bodice. Except on ceremonial 
occasions they do net pass the skirt of the robe back between the 
feet. The men wear car and finger rings, and the women ear, nose, 
finger, and toe rings, necklaces of glass or gold beads, and silver 
anklets. They are dishonest, hot-tempered, cunning, and given to 
drink, but hardworking and clean. Tlieir main calling is weaving 
cotton cloth and dyeing .silk. They work from morning till evening 
with two hours’ rest at noon. Their women and children help in 
the work. Their busy months are August, September, October, 
and November. Tlieir craft is steady but many are in debt. A 
family of five spends about £1 4*-. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A 
house costs about £'40 (Rs. 400) to build and 2.s. (Ke. 1) a month to 
rent, and the value of their house goods is about £10 (Rs. 100). 
A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £2 10s. 
(Rs. 24), a marriage about £T 4 (Rs. 140), a girl’s coming of age about 
£2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about 
04 (Rs. oUu They are religions. They respect Brahmans and call 
them to conduct tlieir ceremonies. They keep the leading Hindu 
holidays and make pilgrimages to Ambabai at Tuljapur in Satara. 
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Their spiritual teacher is Shankardeliurya the Smart pontiff whom 
they give occasional presents of money. They believe m surcerv, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. Oil the birth of a child a few drops 
of honey are put into its mouth and its navel cord is cut. On the 
tifth night the goddesses Jivati and y.-itlii are worshipped, and 
on the twelfth day the child is named and cradled. When a boy is 
eight years old he is girt with the sacred thread. Their marriage 
and death ceremonies differ little from those of Smart Brahmans. 
Before a marriage a yuiullutl dance is performed. The dead are 
burnt and the family is impure for eleven days. They bury boys 
who die before they are girt with the sacred thread, and girls who 
die before they are married. They Jiold niind-teasts on their 
ancestral death days. On the first of .Ishcui or Oetober-Xoveiuber 
they spread earth on a plantain leaf, lay it before their house gods, 
and sow five kinds of seed in the earth. On the bright eighth they 
sacrifice a sheep to Durga. On the tenth, when the seedlings are 
one or two inches high, their women carry them in pomp to a 
river or brook and throw them into the water. On the M'hjhu or 
February- March full -1110011 the women strip themselves naked in 
the idol room, tie bunches of aim Molia azadirachta leaves round 
their waists, walk round the gods, wave lamps and red water, 
aud fall before the gods. Child marriage and polygamy are 
practised, widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. 
They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes 
are settled by a majority of the caste and anyone disobeying their 
decision is put out of caste. They send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Kurvinshetis, a class of weavers, are returned as numbering 
about 1350, and as found in Dharwar, Hubli, Hangul, Kalghatgi, 
Kod, Navalgund, and Ron. They say they were once Jill kidar 
Lingayats and left the main caste in consequence of some dispute. 
They speak impure Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Basappa, Kalhippa and Mallappa ; and among women 
Basava, Ningava, and Yellava. They have no subdivisions. They 
look like ordinary labourers. They live in oue-storeyed houses with 
walls of sun-burnt bricks and flat roofs. Their house goods include 
one or two looms and some earthen and brass or Copper vessels. 
They sometimes keep cows and she-buifaloes. They are moderate 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, Indian 
millet-gruel, vegetables, chillies, clarified butter, and milk ; and their 
special holiday di>Iies are rice, milk, coarse sugar, clarified butter, and 
flesh. They drink liquor but not to excess. Almost all chew and 
smoke tobacco. The men wear a loin aud slnmldcrelotli, a short 
coat, and a headscarf, and the women a robe and a bodice. They 
have no store of clothes for ordinary wear, but they keep one or two 
sets of new clothes for special occasions. The men wear gold or 
brass ear and finger rings, and the women silver armlets, wristlets, 
and waistbands, and a gold nosepin. They are hardworking, honest, 
even-tempered, and hospitable. Their main calling is weaving 
robes and bodicecloths, and the coarse loin and shouldercloths worn 
by the lower classes. The women help the men in their work. 
Their coarse cloth is in great demand and their calling prosper^ 
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Few of them are in debt. They keep the leading Hindu holidays, 
and eat only from the hands of Lingayats. A family of five spends 
about £1 (Rs.10) a month on food, and about £2 (Rs. 20) a year on 
clothes. A house costs them about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and about 
4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a son's 
marriage about £5 (Rs. 50) including £2 (Rs. 20) paid to the bride’s 
father, a girl’s coming of age about 2s. (Re. 1), a pregnancy about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). They have no family gods 
or family priests, and do not wear the ling like other Lingayats. 
They respect neither Brahman nor Lingayat priests, and themselves 
conduct their marriage and other ceremonies. They have a spiritual 
teacher who is called Nilakanthasvami. They occasionally worship the 
village deities Basavana and Mailar, but do not keep their images in 
their houses. They profess not to believe in sorcery witchcraft or 
soothsaying. They form a united community but caste authority is 
not very strong. They have begun to send their children to school, 
and are a prosperous class. 

Sa'lis or Kostis are returned as numbering about 18,900, and as 
found over the whole district. They are divided into seven classes of 
which Sdlis, Patta Salis, Padam Salis, Shakuna Salis, and Shuddha 
Salis, are found in Dharwar. 

Salis speak impure Kanarese and Marathi. The names in 
common use among men are Bharmappa, Hanmappa, and Sidappa ; 
and among women Ambakka, Balava, and Nilava. They 
have no surnames. Their family deities are Shankari and 
Tuljabhavani. The chief shrine of Tuljabhavani is at Tuljapur in 
Satara. They are tall well-featured and lively. They live in fiat- 
roofed dirty and ill-cared for houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt 
brick. They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, curds, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes include sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, sugar, 
rico, and milk. They eat fiesh and drink liquor often to excess. The 
men wear a loin and a shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes ; 
and the women a robe and a bodice without passing the skirt of 
the robe back between the feet. The men wear ear and finger 
rings and bracelets, and the women ear, finger, and toe rings, 
necklaces, waistbands, and anklets. They are hardworking, honest, 
even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly, but excessively fond of licjnor. 
Their calling is weaving cotton robes and waistcloths. They work 
from six to twelve and again from two to six. Their women and 
children help in the work. They are skilful workers, their calling 
prospers, and they are free from debt. Their busy mouths are April, 
May, August, and September. They rest on the leading Brahmanic 
holidays and on full-moons. A family of five spends about 16s. 
(Rs. 8) a month on food and about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) a year on 
cloth. A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build, and 2.?. (Re. 1) 
a month to rent. Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100). 
A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) 
including £3 4s. (Rs. 32) paid to the bride’s father, a girl’s coming of 
age about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a pregnancy about 8s. (Rs. 4), and a death 
about £2 (Rs. 20). They are religious. They respect Brahmans and 
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call them to conduct their marriages, and Lingayat priests to conduct 
their funerals. They have no spiritual teacher. They sometimes 
worship the village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava, but profess 
not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. On the 
birth of a child its navel cord is cut and the mother and child are 
bathed. On the fifth day the goddess Jivati is worshipped, and 
caste people are feasted. On the thirteenth the child is named 
and cradled. On the day before a wedding cooked food is offered 
to their family goddesses Shankari and Tuljabhavani, and on the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, 
bathed, and seated on raised seats, a Brahman priest repeats verses 
and throws red rice on the couple, caste people are feasted and the 
ceremony is over. After death the body is placed sitting close to a 
wall between two pegs and is decked with ornaments, flowers, new 
clothes, and redpowder. The relations sit near the body weeping and 
with their hands touch the cheeks, mouth, and body of the dead. 
The body is kept in the house till all the relations have come and 
seen it. It is then seated in a bamboo car gay with flags, 
plantains, mango leaves, lemons, dates and cocoa-nuts, and with 
music is borne to the burial ground and buried . 1 On the third day 
after death cooked rice balls and milk are offered at the grave, and 
on the eleventh a caste feast is given. The family remains impure 
for eleven days. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling 
and their social disputes are settled according to the opinion of a 
majority of the caste. Child and widow marriage, divorce, and 
polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. They do not send 
their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Patta Salis are a small class which in the census was probably 
included under the general head of Sdlis or Koshtis. They take their 
name from the Kanarese patte silk and the Marathi sdli a weaver. 
Their home speech is Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Basappa, Ningappa, and Mall&ppa ; and among women 
Kareva, Mallava, and Ningava. They have no surnames. Their 
family deities are Basava whose chief shrine is at Ulvi in North 
K dear a, Parvati whose shrine is at Hampi near Bellari, and 
Virabhadra whose shrine is at Rachoti in Bellari. They are strong 
and muscular and do not differ in appearance from other Lingayats. 
They live in clean one-storeyed fiat-roofed houses. Their daily food 
is rice, Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, and milk, and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat-flour, sugar, 
and clarified butter. They neither eat flush nor drink liquor. 
The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a coat, and 
a headscarf ; and the women a robe and a bodice, without passing 
the skirt of the robe back between the feet. The men wear 
ear and finger rings, and the women ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, 
armlets, wristlets, necklaces, and chains. Both men and women 
wear the ling. Their chief calling is weaving silk-cotton 
robes and coarse waistcloths. They work from morning to evening 
resting two hours at noon. Their women and children help in 
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1 They sometimes burn the dead with ordinary Br&hmanic rites. 
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their work. They are skilful workers and their calling prospers. 
They do not work on the ordinary Hindu holidays. A family of 
five spends about £1 4,s\ (Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs 
about £30 (Rs. 300) to build, and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about £1 4.v. (Rs. 12), a son’s marriage about £20 
(Rs.200) including £2 1 (A. (Rs. 32) given to the girl’s father, a girl’s 
coming of age about £2 1 Os. (Rs. 2.3), a pregnancy about £2 10s. 
(Es. 25), and a death about £1 (Rs. 1 U). They do not respect Brah- 
mans or Brahmanic gods. They are staunch Lings' vats and employ 
Lingavat priests to conduct their marriage and other ceremonies. 
Thev have a spiritual teacher or yarn named Chikkorisvami who lives 
at Sultanpur in the Nizam’s country. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child its navel cord is 
cut, a few drops of castor oil are put into the child’s mouth, and the 
mother and the child are bathed. The family is held impure for 
five days. On the fifth day the midwife sets an image of the 
goddess Sathi and a curry-stone under the mother’s cot, the image 
is worshipped by the mother, and wet gram is handed to five women 
whose first husbands are alive. On the sixth day a Lingayat priest 
comes and lays the child in an eight-sided figure drawn on the ground 
with white powder, at each corner of the figure he lays a betelnut, 
two leaves, and a copper coin, and setting a liny on the left hand of 
the child’s father or maternal uncle, washes it nine times with sugar, 
milk, honey, and clarified butter, all the while repeating verses. He 
winds a white thread one hundred and eight times round the Huy, 
wraps a silk cloth over it, and ties it to the child’s neck. The priest 
touches the child three times with his right foot, and puts it into the 
mother’s lap who bows to the priest. On tliethirreenth day the child 
is cradled and named by its paternal aunt, who is presented with a 
bodice. On the first day of marriage the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric and oil, bathed, and a dinner is given to a few 
Lingdyat priests, friends, and relations. The dinner is called urit diantula- 
uta or the dinner given in honour of the bride and bridegroom. On 
the second day a dinner called devbinjtula nta or the god-dinner is 
given in honour of the gods, and in the evening caste people meet in 
the marriage shed and betel leaves and nuts tire handed among them. 
Five married women called ml jif terns are chosen to attend on the bride 
and two men called huttayirems are chosen to attend on the bride- 
groom. On the same day the headman of the caste called jnvda 
is invited, and presented with five sets of betelnuts and leaves. On 
the third day the bride’s father gives the bridegroom uncooked food, 
clothes, a brass plate, a drinking vessel, and two small lamps, and the 
bride and bridegroom are made to sit on a raised seat covered with 
rice, the Lingayat priest repeats verses and throws red vice over the 
pair, the lucky thread is tied round the bride’s neck, lighted lamps 
are waved round their faces, and the marriage is over. Next day the 
bridgroom’s twoattcndantsoj’ /in flag irerus-i represented each withthirty 
handfuls of rice and Indian millet, thirty betel leaves and nuts, thirty 
cakes called huplas, and thirty salt relishes called sandagis, and each 
of the five bride’s-women or odyitlerus are presented with fifteen 
handfuls of rice and Indian millet, fifteen betel leaves, fifteen cakes, 
and fifteen salt relishes. The dead are buried with rites which do 
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I not differ from those of other Lingayats. 1 Birth and death cause 
impurity for five days, and monthly sickness for three days. Child 
and widow marriage and polygamy are practised and polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their 
social disputes are settled by the men of the caste and any one who 
disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. They send their children 
to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are 
; prosperous. 

Padajisalis speak Kanarese. 2 The names in common use among 
men are Basappa, Hanmappa and Titnappa ; and among women 
Bhadmava, Mallava, and Timava. They have no surnames. Their 

( family gods are Hanumappa and Timappa, whose shrines are found 
all over the district. They have no divisions. In look they do 
not differ from the bulk of the local husbandmen. Most of them 
live in dirty ill-cared for houses with walls of sun-burnt brick and 
flat roofs. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food 
includes Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their 
special holiday dish is flesh. They use all intoxicating drinks. 
The men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a short coat, and 
a white headscarf ; and the women in a robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. The men wear 
gold or brass ear and finger rings, and the women wear the guldali 
t! or lucky marriage necklace, silver armlets and wristlets, and glass 
*,i bangles. They are hardworking even-tempered and orderly. Their 
;;j chief calling is handloom-weaving. They work from morning till 

i : evening except two or three hours for meals and rest at noon. Their 

I women help in their work. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) 
I a month on food. A house costs about £2l* (Rs. 200) to build. A 

I birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a 

girl’s coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15). They are religious respecting Brahmans and calling them 
to conduct their marriages. They do not employ priests on any occasion 
; except marriage. They keep the regular Brahmanie holidays but 
make no pilgrimages. Their spiritual teacher is a man of their own 
caste who lives at Ranchi or Conjevevam in Madras. They worship 
the god Hanaimippa on every Saturday, and believe in sorcery, witeh- 
j craft, and soothsaying. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are 
practised and polyandry is unknown. They are hound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their 
caste people, and any one who disobeys their decisions is put out 
of caste. They send their boys to school, take to new pursuits, and 
on the whole are a steady class. 

Shuddha Salis are a small class who seem to have been 
included in the census under the general head of Salis. Their 
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1 Details are given under Jansams. 

= According to Buchanan (Mysore, I. 256') the Padam Salis tell this story of the 
origin of their sect. The whole Sali community formerly wore the ling. A house 
became haunted by a ghost ami the caste were called on to drive him nut. AH their 
prayers were of no avail. At last ten of them threw aside tile ling, offered prayers to 
Vishnu, and droveout the ghost. They ever afteru aids followed the worship of Vishnu. 
They formed themselves into a separate community aud called themselves l’adam 
Salis perhaps fro mjntdma the lotus, one of Vislmu’s four weapons. 
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home speech is Kanarese. The names in common use among men 
are Bhimappa, Kariyappa, and Lingappa; and among women Mallava, 
Manava, and Sankhava. They have no surnames but place names. 
Their family gods are Hanuman, Mailar, and Saleshvar. Mailar’s 
chief shrine is in Bellari, and Saleshvar’ s at Rathpatti in Kod. They 
are black, strong, muscular and like local potters. They live in large 
neat and well-cared for flat-roofed houses with walls of stone and clay. 
They keep cows and she-buffaloes. They are moderate eaters and bad 
cooks. Their daily food includes Indian millet bread pulse and vege- 
tables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes, rice, clarified 
butter, curds, and milk. The men dress in a loin and skouldercloth, a 
turban and sandals ; and the women in a robe and a bodice. They dress 
in clothes woven by themselves. The men wear ear and finger rings, 
and the women ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, wristlets, necklaces, 
and glass bangles. They are even-tempered hospitable and orderly 
but dirty. Their main calling is weaving coarse cotton robes and 
waistcloths. They work from morning till evening resting for two 
hours at noon. The women and children help in their work. 
They are skilful workers and their calling prospers. Their 
busy months are August and September. They do not work on 
ordinary Hindu holidays. A family of five spends about £ I (Rs. 10) 
a month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and 
2$. (Re. 1) a month to rent. The value of their house goods is about 
£15 (Rs. 150). A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy 
about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). They are 
religious. They respect Brahmans, consult them for a lucky day 
for marriage, and call them to conduct the services. Their other reli- 
gious cerernoniesarcperformcdbymenof their own caste. They some- 
timesworshipthe village goddesses Dayaraava and Durgava, and, on the 
eighth of dark Bhudrapada or September, they worship their looms 
and weaving materials. They have no spiritual teacher. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child its 
navel-cord is cut and the mother and child are bathed. On the fifth 
day to obtain long life for the child the goddess Jivati is worshipped, 
and at night four women whose first husbands are alive are made to 
hold the four corners of the cradle, and the child is named and cradled 
by its maternal aunt. On the twenty-first day the mother with five 
other women goes to a well and throws turmeric and redpowder 
into the water. In the bride’s house a day or two before the wedding 
sugar is handed round and a caste dinner is given, and on the 
wedding day the bridegroom goes in procession on an ox to the 
bride’s. When he comes near the bride’s red water is spriukled 
over him, he is taken to the wedding hall, and is there made to sit 
with the bride on a raised seat. A Brahman gives the bridegroom 
a few drops of milk and clarified butter to sip, holds a cloth between 
the bride and bridegroom, repeats verses, and throws red rice on 
their heads. In the evening lighted lamps are waved round their 
heads, and they are told to sow the seeds of five grains as a sign of 
prosperity. Next day a caste feast is given and the marriage is over. 
The dead are either burnt or buried and the family is impure for 
ten days. On the eleventh some funeral rites are performed. Child 
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and widow marriage and polygamy are practised and polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste, and any one 
who disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. They send their 
boys and girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 

Shakuna Salis are a small class who are probably included 
in the census under the general head of Salis. They speak Marathi 
at home and Kanarese out of doors. The names in common use 
among men are Appana, V ankerappa, and Ummana ; and among 
women Basava, Irava, and Nagava. Their house deities are the 
shaligram or black stone found in the river Gandaki in Upper India, 
and the goddess Tuljabhavani. They are fair strong and. muscular. 
They live in large clean and well-cared for tiled and flat-roofed 
houses and keep cows and she-buffaloes. They are temperate eaters 
andbad cooks. Theirdaily food is Indianmilletbread, pulse, vegetables, 
and rice, and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat and coarse sugar. They eat flesh and drink liquor. The men 
dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes ; 
and the women in a robe and a bodice without passing the skirt of 
the robe back between the feet. They weave their own clothes. The 
men wear ear and finger rings, and the women ear, finger, nose, 
and toe rings, waistchains, anklets, and glass and silver bangles. 
They do not wear the ling like the Pattasalis. They are honest, 
hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly, but dirty. Their 
chief calling is weaving coarse cotton robes and waistcloths. They 
work from morning till evening with a two hours' rest at noon. 
Their women and children help in their work. Their craft prospers 
and they are free from debt. They do not work on ordinary 
Hindu holidays. Afamily of five spendsabout £1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month 
on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and about 2s. 
(Re. 1) a month to rent ; and the value of their house goods is about 
£30 (Rs. 300). A birth costs about 8s. (Rs. 4), a marriage about 
£10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy 
about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 ( Rs. 10). They are religious. 
They respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their religious 
I ceremonies. They worship the usual local and Brahmanic gods 
land make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Tirupati, and Gokarn. They 
have a spiritual teacher named Lingasvami who belongs to their own 
caste, and lives at Airini in Ranebennur. They occasionally worship 
the village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava. They believe in 
witches, sorcerers, and soothsayers. On the birth of a child its 
navel cord is cut and a few drops of honey and castor oil are put in its 
mouth. On the fifth day the goddess Sathi is worshipped, wet gram 
is handed to women, and a feast is given to friends and relations. 
On the tenth day the house is cleansed and cowdunged and the family 
bathes and is considered pure. On the thirteenth the child is 
named and cradled and a caste feast is given. On the first day of 
marriage the bridegroom’s party go to the bride’s and present her 
with clothes and ornaments. On the second day the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil and bathed, and on the 
third day a sheep is killed and its flesh and wheat cakes are offered 
b 98 — 23 
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to the family gods. Next day which is the chief wedding day the 
bridegroom is taken in procession to the bride's, and with the bride is 
seated on an altar. A Brahman priest holds a cloth between the 
bride and bridegroom, repeats sacred hymns, and throws red rice 
over their heads. The married pair are taken to a temple and 
worship the deity. On their return a caste feast is given and the 
wedding is over. The rich burn their dead and the poor bury. On 
the tenth day after death they offer rice balls to the crows in honour 
of the dead. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound by a strong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by a majority of the 
caste and any one who disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. 
They send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and 
are a steady class. 

Shivajogis, or Shaiv ascetics, are returned as numbering about 
twenty-two, and as found in Hangal and Hubli. They say they are 
descended from a Shaiv ascetic. They speak Kanarese at home and 
Marathi as well as Kanarese abroad. The names in common use 
among men are Lakshmappa, Ningappa, and Siddappa ; and among 
women Bhadmava, Jamalava, and Shetteva. Their family gods are 
Bhairi, Hanuman, and Vithoba. They have no divisions. They are 
tall and muscular. They live in neat and clean flat-roofed houses with 
strong walls of stone and clay. They are moderate eaters and bad 
cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, 
and curds ; and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat pulse and coarse sugar, rice, and clarified butter. They eat 
flesh and drink liquor often to excess. The men dress in a loin and 
shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes ; and the women in a 
robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women wear 
ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, bead necklaces, and glass bangles. 
They are honest, hardworking, good-tempered, neat, clean, and 
orderly. Their chief calling is making the combs or reeds used by 
weavers which are worth about 8s. (Rs. 4) each. They work from 
morning till evening except two hours at noon for dinner and rest. 
The women help in their work. They do not work on ordinary Hindu 
holidays. Their craft prospers and they are free from debt. A family 
of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. 
Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100), a birth costs about 
10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age 
about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 4s. (11s, 2), and a death about 
10s. (Rs. 5). They respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their 
marriages. Their spiritual teacher called Goraknath lives at Benares. 
They occasionally worship the village deities Dayamava and Durgava. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth 
of a child the midwife cuts the navel cord and puts a few drops of 
castor-oil into the child’s mouth. On the fifth day the goddess 
Jivati is worshipped and cooked food is offered to her. On the first 
day of a marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with tur- 
meric and bathed and yellow threads or h anJcavn are tied to their right 
wrists. On the second day cooked food is offered to the family 
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gods, and on the third day a Brahman priest makes the bride and 
bridegroom sit on a raised seat, holds a square piece of cloth between 
them, repeats verses, and throws red rice on their heads. On the 
fourth day the bride and bridegroom are carried in procession 
through the chief streets and the ceremony is over. The dead are 
buried and the family is impure for ten days. On the third day 
after death, boiled rice flesh and liquor are offered at the grave, a 
sheep is killed, and a caste feast is given. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are practised and polyandry is unknown. 
They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes 
are settled by their spiritual teachers, and any one who disobeys 
their decisions is put out of caste. An offender is let back into caste 
on paying a fine of £3 (Rs. 30). They send their boys to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Shepherds, according to the 1881 census, included three classes 
with a strength of 88,374 orll‘33 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details arc : 


Dhdncdr Shepherds, 1881. 


Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

Total. 

Cavils i 

Kurubars i 

Kurubar Gurus | 

Total ...j 

265 

43,938 j 
Perhaps, 

241 i 
43,830 ! 
about a h! 

506 
! 87,768 
undred. 

44,203 j 

44,071 

i 88,374 


Gavlis, or Cowherds, numbering about 500 are found all over the 
district. The original Gavlis or cowherds are said to have been 
called Golla Gavlis. According to tradition some four thousand 
years ago Nanda Gop and his wife Yashodalived at Gokul or Vraj 
near the Ganges and Jamna in Upper India. In their house the 
parents of Krishna, the eighth incarnation of Vishnu hid him, 
when Kansa king of Mathura, Krishna's maternal uncle sought his 
life. Among the Golla Gavlis Krishna was reared and amused 
himself with 16,000 Gavli women, besides eight legal wives and 
concubines. His favourite and most beautiful concubine Radha, 
the wife of Anaya, was a Gavli. For this reason Golla Gavlis, of 
whom there are very few in DhArwar, are looked on with great 
respect. They wear neither the sacred thread nor the ling but 
worship Vishnu in the form of Krishna. They live on millet, wheat, 
rice, vegetables, milk, and curds, and do not eat flesh or drink liquor. 
Their god is Krishna, and their priests are Brahmans. They tend 
cows and buffaloes, and trade in milk, which they make into curds, 
whey, and butter. They are strong fine-looking men, and the 
women are handsome. They speak both Kanarese and Marathi. 
They bury their dead. Widow marriage and divorce are allowed. 
They live both in towns and villages. The men dress in a headscarf, 
a pair of knee-breeches, a blue waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and 
sandals. The women dress in the bodice and the robe without 
passing the skirt back between the feet. They hold grand 
feasts on Krishna’s birthday. Besides the original cowherds 
several other classes have become cow-keepers. They are : Nagar 
Gavlis, Pancham Gavlis, Lingayat Gavlis, Mavatha Gavlis, 
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Rajput or Ahir Gavlis, Kurubar or Kanarese Gavlis, and 
Musalman Gavlis. Of these the Nagar, Pancham, and Lingayat 
Gavlis are Lingayats by religion. They wear the ling, and their 
god is Siddoji or Siddheshvar. In dress and calling they do not 
differ from Golla Gavlis. Till within the last four years these 
three castes of cowherds used to call Brahmans to perform their 
marriage and other religious ceremonies. Since then Lingayat 
priests have persuaded them not to employ any priests but 
Lingayats. These three castes eat with each other; but they 
neither marry with each other nor with any other class. 
Maratha Gavlis wear no ling ; in religious matters they differ 
little from Marathas and like them eat flesh and drink liquor. In 
other respects their rules about food are the same as the Golla Gavlis’ 
rules. They tend cows and buffaloes and hold a yearly feast on 
Krishna’s birthday. They eat from Brahmans only, and marry 
with no caste but their own. In religious matters Rajput or 
Ahir Gavlis do not differ from Golla Gavlis. They tend cows 
and buffaloes and keep a yearly feast on Krishna’s birthday 
exactly like Golla Gavlis. The women dress in a petticoat, a 
shouldercloth, and a bodice. They neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor and neither eat nor marry with any other class. 
Kurubar or Shepherd Gavlis like other Kuruhars or Shepherds 
eat flesh and drink liquor. They dress like Kurubars, and 
tend cows and buffaloes in forests and waste land, almost never 
living in towns or villages. They bring milk curds and butter to 
town and sell them there, or dispose of them to Lingayat and 
Mardtha Gavlis wholesale, who afterwards sell them retail. Their 
chief holiday is Krishna’s birthday. They eat food cooked by 
Brahmans, Lingayats, and Marathas, but marry with no caste but 
their own. Musalman Gavlis eat flesh and drink liquor and are 
Musalmans in religion, dress, and customs. They do not keep 
Krishna’s birthday. They tend their cows and buffaloes in small 
villages and sell the milk, curds, and butter to Musalmans and 
other customers except Brahmans who do not buy from them. 
Musalman Gavlis eat food cooked by all classes except the early 
tribes. They marry among Musalmans only. 

Kurubars, or Shepherds, are returned as numbering about 87,800 
and as found all over the district. They are called Kurubars because 
they tend sheep, and some of them knit blanket edges. They speak 
Kanaiese. dhe ordinary names among men are Bharmappa, 
Maritammappa, Karibassdppa, Sankappa, and Mudakappa; and among 
women Sanganbasava, Yirava, Manava, and Savakka. Their family 
gods are Birdevaru whose chief shrine is at Hullikoppi in Bankapur, 
and Yellava whose chief shrine is in Savadatti in Belgaum. They 
also worship the village gods Dayamava and Durgava the goddess of 
cholera. They have four divisions, Handekurubaru, Jandekurnbaru, 
Hathikankandavaru, and Unikankandavaru. The first neither eat nor 
marry with the other three, and the remaining three eat together but 
do not intermarry. Kurubars are dark, robust, and muscular. They 
live in tiled houses with one or two store rooms. Their house floods 
include four or five earthen vessels and brass plates. They a retreat 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, 
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milk, and curds ; and their holiday dishes are cakes of wheat-flour, 
coarse sugar, pulse, butter, and vegetables. They eat the flesh of sheep, 
fowls, hares, and deer, but not of kine or swine. They are excessively 
fond of liquor, and also use tobacco and hemp water or bhang. The 
men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, short trousers, a coat, a turban, 
a blanket, and sandals ; and the women in a robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back betweeen the feet. The men wear 
ear and finger rings, and the women ear, nose, and toe rings, glass 
bangles, and necklaces. They are dirty, but hardworking, even- 
tempered, honest, and orderly. Many of them tend sheep, some weave 
blankets, and some work as labourers and a few as husbandmen. 
They work from morning till evening except two hours at noon for 
dinner and rest. They rest on the leading Hindu holidays. A 
family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs 
about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about 4 s. (Rs. 2), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) 
including £2 (Rs. 20) given to the girl’s father, a girl’s coming of 
age about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about 16s. (Rs. 8). They are 
religious. They do not respect or employ Brahmans their religious 
ceremonies being conducted by hereditary priests of their own caste. 
They make pilgrimages to Hullikoppi in Bankapur and to Sibarkatti 
in Savanur. Their spiritual teacher is Ammayasidda who lives at 
Sibarkatti. He does not proselytise or try to get new followers. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the 
birth of a child its navel cord is cut and the mother and child are 
bathed. The midwife buries the after-birth in a corner of the 
backyard. On the fifth day they worship the goddess Sathi and 
offer her food, and on the ninth day the child is named and 
cradled. A day before the wedding the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric. On the marriage day the bride and 
bridegroom are seated on carpets, verses are repeated, and red 
rice is thrown over their heads. Next day a dinner is given to 
castemen and the wedding is over. The dead are buried, and on 
the third day after death offerings of rice balls are made at the 
grave for the spirit of the dead. Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed, but polyandry is unknown. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by 
the members of the caste, and if any one disobeys their decisions he 
is put out of caste. They do not send their boys to school. ’! hey 
take to new pursuits and are a steady class. 

Kurubar Gurus, or Shepherd Teachers, perhaps about a 
hundred in all are found chiefly in Bankapur. They are the spiritual 
teachers or gurus of three classes of shepherds, Hattikankandavarus 
or cotton bracelet-wearers, Unikankandavarus or woollen bracelet- 
wearers, and Yarasalia varus a peculiar sect of shepherds. Kurubar 
Gurus do not act as priests to shepherds of the Handekurubar and 
Jandekurubar divisions. They speak impure and indistinct Kanarese, 
and use some strange words as jarubra for kelasa business, 
bashatikdran for vugnischaya a betrothal, tabandi for tambana a 
plate, hodpdnci for hod a a pitcher, haredage for munjhdne in the 
morning, and chctnji for sanji in the evening. The names in 
common use among men are Adiveppa, Bankayya, Ravappa, 
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and Sidlingappa; and among women Basava, Irava, Kallava, 
and Mallava. They have no surnames or family stocks. 
The name of their chief god is Revansiddheshvar whose chief 
shrine is at Sarvar near Talikot in Bijapur. They have no 
subdivisions. In dress and look they do not differ from other 
Lingayats except that like other shepherds their faces are oily. They 
are stout and dark. They live in dirty ill-cared for houses of the 
better class, one-storey high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. They 
are great eaters but bad cooks. Their chief calling is begging alms 
from their disciples the shepherds and dining at their houses. They 
go almost every day to dine at their followers’ houses and whenever 
their teachers are asked to dine the shepherds do not cook flesh as the 
teachers neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. The teachers are ignorant 
and stupid and know little of the religion they profess to teach. 
They are idle, dirty, and untidy, but even-tempered and orderly. 
The shepherds show them less respect than they used to show. 
Most of them are in debt, and as they have no credit they are unable 
to borrow. They rank below all Lingayats except Lingayat barbers 
and washermen. A family of five spends £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a year 
on clothes, and about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on food. A house costs 
about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and a shilling (8 as.) a month to 
rent. Their house goods are worth about £1 (Rs. 10). A birth 
costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a marriage about £5 (Rs. 50), a girl’s 
coming of age about 6s. (Rs. 3), a pregnancy about £4 (Rs. 2), and 
a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). They are religious. Their family gods 
are Revansiddheshvar and Basaveshvar. They do not worship 
the ordinary Brahmanic gods, and do not respect Brahmans or call 
them to their ceremonies. They themselves act as priests on 
ceremonial occasions. They keep the leading Hindu holidays 
Rolihunvi in March-April, Ugddi in April-May, Ndgpancliami in 
August- September, Ganeshchaturthi in September- October, and 
Dasara in October- November. Their spiritual head is the chief 
Lingayat priest who lives at Chitaldurg in north-west Maisur 
Their customs and religious rites do not differ from those of other 
Lingayats, except that at their death if a Lingayat priest is present 
and sets his foot on the head of the dead no impurity is believed to 
have been caused. When a Lingayat priest does not place his foot 
on the deceased’s head the deceased’s family is unclean for eight 
days. When a Kurubar-Guru goes to the house of a follower he and 
his attendants are fed sumptuously and he is given id. to 6d 
(|-4 as.). When a shepherd wishes to gaiu great merit he washes 
his teacher’s feet. The water in which the teacher’s feet is washed 
is called dhidpddodak or dust-washing. The disciple sips a few 
drops of the water and sprinkles the rest over his house He 
worships the feet with sandal wood paste, rice, flowers and bel 
^Egle marmelos leaves, offers plantains, cocoanuts, and sugar and 
tails prostrate before them. Next he touches the teacher’s toes 
with his fingers and applies the fingers to his eyes. The teacher 
tells him that his sins are forgiven and that after death he will 
go to heaven. The Kurubar Gurus are bound together by a strong 
eas.e feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste° 
and any one who disobeys their decisions is either fined or put out of 
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caste. A few of them send their boys and girls to school. They 
take to new pursuits and are a steady class. 

Servants, according to the 1881 census, included seven classes 
with a strength of 77,624 or 9'95 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are : 

Dhdncdr Servants, 1881. 


Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ambigs, Fishermen ... 

2555 

2718 

5273 

Bedars, Hunters 

20,344 

27,910 

54,254 

Bhois, Bearers 

569 

618 

1187 

ChelvSdts, Messengers... 

1535 

1590 

3125 

Mathpatis, Beadles 

•21 

15 

36 

NSdig&rs. Barbers 

3524 

3356 

6SS0 

Parits, W ashermen 

3468 

3401 

6S69 

Total ... 

38,016 

39,608 

77,624 


AmbigS, or River Fishermen, are returned as numbering about 
5273 and as found in Dharwar, Bankapur, Karajgi, Kalghatgi, 
Navalgund, and Ron. They take their name from the Sanskrit 
ctvibu water. They speak Kanarese. The names in common use 
among men are Honnappa, Hullappa, Mallapa, and Nag4ppa;and 
among women Basava, Honnava, Mallava, and Ningava. Their 
family deities are Basappa, Udchava, and Yellava. They have no 
subdivisions. They are dark and sturdy and live in dirty houses 
with flat roofs. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes, clarified butter, rice, and pulse. 
They use flesh and liquor. Every year they sacrifice a sheep to their 
goddess Durgava and kill a sheep on their ancestors' death days and 
eat its flesh. The men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, 
a headscarf, and sandals ; and the women in a robe and a bodice, 
without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. The 
men wear brass ear and finger rings, and the women wear brass ear, 
nose, and toe rings. They are sober, hardworking, even-tempered, 
and orderly, but unclean and untidy. Their main calling is fisli- 
catching and ferrying. Some weave and others hire themselves as 
house servants. A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on 
food. A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build, and their house 
goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), 
a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 
10s. (Rs. 5), a pregnancy about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about £1 
(Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting Lingayat priests and 
calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. They keep all 
the leading Hindu holidays. They have no guru or spiritual 
teacher. They believe in witches, sorcerers, and soothsayers. 
From the sixth to the twelfth of Bhddrapada or August-September 
the women of a few Ambig families carry on their heads from house 
to house a basket with a clay male image called Jokamar whose 
private parts are three times as large as the rest of his body. In front 
of each house the women sing Jokamar’s praises and in return get 
small presents. Rival bands often dispute and fight for the privilege 
of carrying Jokamar. When a child is born its navel cord is cut 
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and the after-birtli is buried in a clean place. On the fifth day 
the mother of the child worships the goddess Jivati and the place 
where the after-birth is buried. On the thirteenth day the child 
is named and cradled. On the wedding day the village astrologer 
comes and sets his ghatika or bottom-pierced cup in a pot of water. 
In a ghatika, that is in about twenty-four minutes, the cup fills and 
sinks. It is emptied and again floated in the pot and this is repeated 
till the lucky moment comes. When the lucky moment comes the 
astrologer tells the members of the bride’s family to worship the cup. 
When they have worshipped the cup, he repeats sacred hymns 
and throws a few grains of red rice on the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom. Others do the same, a feast is given to castemen, 
and the wedding is over. The dead are buried. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are practised, and polyandry is unknown. 
They are bound together by a strong class feeling. Their 
social disputes are settled by their caste people and any one who 
disobeys their decision is put out of caste. They do not send their 
children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a 
steady class. 

Bedars, or the F earless, also calledByadarus and Berads apparently 
originally meaning Hunters, are returned as numbering about 54,254, 
andas found allover the district. They speak impure K&narese. The 
names in common use among men are Balappa, Fakirappa, Kar&ppa, 
and Yellappa ; and among women Fakirava, Bhimava, Hanmava, 
Ningava, and Yellava. They have no surnames. Their chief god 
is Hanamappa whose shrine is at Navalgund, and they also worship 
Yellava, Basappa, and Venkataramana. They have three divisions 
the members of which do not eat together or intermarry. They are 
like Deccan Ramoshis who claim to have originally been Bedars or 
Berads. 1 They are dark, strong, stalwart, and ugly. They live in 
dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed houses with walls of mud and sun -burnt 
bricks. They keep buffaloes, goats, fowls, and dogs. They are 
great eaters but poor cooks. Their every-day food is Indian millet 
bread, onions, garlic, and vegetables. Their holiday dishes are rice, 
flesh, and wheat cakes. They eat the flesh of sheep, fowls, hares, 
deer, fish, and hogs, and sometimes even of cows and buffaloes' 
They yearly sacrifice sheep to the goddess Durgamma, to the 
spirits of ancestors, and to pins or Muhammadan saints. They are 
excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. They also use tobacco, 
gunj" or hemp flowers, and bhang or hemp water. The men dress in 
a headscarf, a shouldercloth, a jacket, short and tight breeches, and 
a pair of sandals. The women wear a robe and a bodice. A few men 
have their head shaved but most let the head hair grow The 
women either tie their hair in a knot or braid it. They have one or 
two sets of new clothes for holiday use. The men wear ear and 
linger rings, and the women bracelets, waistchains, bangles, and 
necklaces They are hardworking, dishonest, and hot-tempered. 
Iheir chief calling is service. They also fetch firewood, tie it into 
bundles, and sell it m the market, and also sell mangoes and other 
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fruits in their season. They sometimes hunt in the forest lands. 
Many of them, especially of the Gorvankolla Bedars, are notorious 
thieves and robbers, and many of the women are prostitutes. They 
work as day-labourers from six to twelve in the morning and from two 
to six in the evening. Their busy months are March and April. They 
do not work on ordinary Hindu holidays or during the Moharram. 
A family of five spends about 12s. (Rs. 6) a month on food and 
about £1 4s. (Rs. 12) a year on clothes. It costs them about £5 (Rs. 50) 
to build a house and about Is. (8 as.) to rent one. The value of 
their house goods is about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). A birth costs them 
about 8s. (Rs.4), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) including £3 
12s. (Rs. 36) paid to the girl’s father, a girl’s coming of age about 
16s. (Rs. 8), and a death about 18s. (Rs. 9). They are religious. They 
respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their marriages. Their 
funeral ceremonies are performed by priests of their own class. They 
worship the Brahmanic gods and keep the usual Brahmanic holidays. 
They make pilgrimages to the shrine of the goddess Yellamma in 
Savadatti in Belgaum, and to the tomb of Pir Raj6 Bagsavar 
at Yamnur in Navalgund. They have a guru or spiritual teacher 
who lives at Kanakagiri near Gadag. Besides Brahmanic gods 
they worship the village guardians Durgava and Dayamava, the 
latter represented as a lion-riding woman with ten arms each holding 
a weapon. They profess not to believe in witchcraft, sorcery, or 
soothsaying. They do not keep the regular Hindu sanskdrs or 
sacraments. On the birth of a child they cut its navel cord. On the 
fifth the goddess Sathi is worshipped and caste people are feasted. On 
the twelfth they lay the child in a cradle and name it. At marriage 
the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, bathed, and made 
to sit on a raised seat called jagali. The priest repeats verses and 
throws red rice on the pair. They burn their dead, and on the third 
day give a caste dinner. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste- 
men and if any one disobeys their decision he is put out of caste. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and polyandry 
is unknown. They send their boys and girls to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Bhois, or Litter-Bearers, are returned as numbering about 1187 
and as found all over the district. They are of four sects Besta Bhois, 
Gangi Bhois, Sadar Bhois, and Karva Bhois. Besta Bhois wear 
the ling and eat from Gangi Bhois but not from Sadar Bhois. They 
do not marry with the other two classes. Gangi Bhois do not wear 
the ling. They eat from Besta Bhois, but not from Sadar Bhois and 
do not marry with either of the other two classes. Sadar Bhois do 
not wear the ling. They eat from Besta and Gangi Bhois, but 
do not marry with them. Till within the last fifty years Bhois 
were in great demand as litter-bearers. Since roads have been 
made, they have turned to fishing and labour and many have become 
constables. They eat mutton pork and fish, but not beef. They 
are stoutly made and black or brown in colour. The men wear a 
headscarf, a coat, and a waistcloth, and the women let the robe fall 
like a petticoat. Their chief gods are Bassappa, Dayamava, and 
b 9S-24 
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Hanuman. Their home speech is Kanarese. Karra Bhois were 
formerly palanquin-bearers and are now fishers and labourers. 
They do not wear the ling. They eat from all classes except from 
Musalmans, Holayas, and Madigars. They are dark, strong, and 
well-made, and eat flesh and drink liquor. Their dress does not differ 
from that of other Bhois. They worship Hanuman, Bassappa, and 
Dayamava. Other Bhois do not marry with them. 

Chelva dis returned as numbering about 31 25, are a class of 
Lingayat Holayas who neither marry nor eat with other Holayas. 
They follow the practices of the Lingayats in all respects. They 
dress so neatly and so exactly like Lingayats that it is often difficult 
to distinguish them from Lingayats. They wear the liny. Their 
chief gods are Shiva and Basaveslivar. If they choose they may 
worship Hanuman and Dayamava, but they are in no way bound to 
worship them. They are able to read and write Kanarese. The 
names in common use among men are Baslingappa, Gurlingappa, 
and Virabhadrappa; and among women Buslingava, Gurlingava, 
and Virabhadrava. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. 
A family of five spends on food about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month. 
It costs them about £30 (Rs. 300) to build a house. A birth costs 
them about 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), and a death 
about 10s. (Rs. 5). They do not provide husbands for all their 
daughters. Some are given in marriage, while others live by 
prostitution. When it is determined that a girl is not to marry 
and is to become a Basavi or female devotee of the Lingayat gods, a 
caste meeting is called, and, in presence of the meeting, the Lingayat 
priests tell her that she has been made a Basavi and that she is to 
live as a courtezan. The chief duty of the Chelvadi is to attend all 
Lingayat meetings and temples, and stand with their official brass 
bell and spoon until the business of the meeting is over, and 
generally to serve the Lingayat community. Divorce and widow 
marriage are allowed. They send their children to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class. 

Matlipatis, or Lingayat Beadles, are returned as numbering 
about thirty-six and as found in Gadag,Hangal, Kod, and Ranebennur. 
They speak impure Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Bamppa, Kallappa, and Ningappa ; and among women 
Basava, Aiuguva, and Leila va. They have no divisions. They are 
strong and muscular. They live in dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed 
houses with walls of mud and stone, and keep cows and she-butfaloes. 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes, curds, and clarified butter, 
they do not cat flesh or drink liquor. Ilie men dress in a loin 
and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and sandals ; and the 
women in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back 
between the feet. I he men wear ear and finger rings, and tho 
women ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, waistbands, and anklets. 
They aie clean, neat, hardworking, even-tempered, and orderly. 
1 hen- chief duty is to act as servants to the Lingayat community. 
I hey keep all the leading Him In holidays. They spem l very little on 
food as they are constantly asked to cline by Lingayats. A house 
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costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and about 2 s. (Re. 1) a month to 
rent, and their house goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). A birth 
costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming 
of age about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a 
death about £2 (Rs. 20). They are religious respecting Lingayat 
priests and calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. They 
make pilgrimages to Ulvi in North Kanara and to Hampi in Bellari. 
Their spiritual guide called Totadasvami lives at Gadag in Dharwar. 
They profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. 
Their religious rites and customs are the same as those of other 
Lingayats. At Lingayat marriages the Mathpati calls the guests, 
arranges lights, vessels, betelnuts and leaves, cocoanuts, lemons, 
dates, aud other articles, and does all that the Lingayat priest 
orders. After a death the Mathpati washes the face of the dead, 
marks it with white ashes, sets it in a sitting posture in the house, 
and afterwards puts it in a car-shaped bier, walks with it to the 
burial ground, washes the face at the burial ground, puts it into a 
cloth bag, and sets it in the grave, and when the pit is filled washes 
the priest’s feet who stands on the grave, and breaks a cocoanut in 
front of the priest’s feet. In return the Mathpati is paid Is. to 2s. 
(Re. ^-1). Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the 
caste and any one who disobeys the decision is put out of caste. 
They send their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
steady class. 

Na'diga'rs, or Barbers, are returned as numbering about 6880, 
and as found all over the district. They include Marathas, 
Lingayats, Musalinans, and a few Pardeshis from Upper India. In 
matters of food aud religion each division follows the practices of 
its own people. 

Lingayat Nadigars, who are the largest division in the class, are 
found in all parts of the district. They speak a badly pronounced 
Kanarese. The names in common use among men are Basappa, 
Mallappa, and Mugappa; and among women Basava, Ningava, 
and Tellava. Their family gods are Basappa and Hanmappa, 
aud their family goddess is Banashaukari whose chief shrine is 
near Badami in Bijapur. They have no subdivisions. They 
are tall and dark. They live in dirty ill-cared for fiat-roofed houses 
with walls of mud and sun-burnt brick. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread, pulse, aud vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes, rice, milk, and clarified butter. 
They do not eat flesh or drink liquor. The men wear a loin and 
shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf ; and the women a robe 
and bodice, but without passing the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet. They are even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly but lazy 
and unclean. Their main calling is shaving, but they occasionally 
act as village surgeons dressing wounds and setting dislocated 
bones. Their calling is prosperous. The people of Dharwar used to 
shave only once a fortnight and not even then unless the day 
was lucky. Now they are shaved once a week and without much 
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regard to unlucky days. This has greatly increased the barber’s 
incomes. A family of five spends about 12s. (Rs. 6) a month on 
food and about £2 (Rs. 20) a year on dress. A house costs them 
about £15 (Rs. 150) to build. A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), 
a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of age about £ l 
(Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 6s. (Rs. 3), and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). 
They are religious, respecting Lingayat priests and calling them to 
conduct their religious ceremonies. They worship the Brahmanic 
god Hanuman, and keep the leading Hindu holidays. They make 
pilgrimages to Banshankari near Bad£mi in South Bijapur. Their 
spiritual teacher called Pattadasvami lives at Navalgund. They 
occasionally worship the village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth 
of a child its navel-cord is cut, on the fifth day the goddess Sathi 
is worshipped and friends and relations are feasted, and on the 
twelfth day the child is named aud cradled. On the first day of 
marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and 
bathed, on the second day the wedding ceremony is performed, on 
the third day caste people are feasted, and on the fourth day’ the 
bride and bridegroom are taken in procession on horse-back through 
the principal streets of the town. The dead are buried with the same 
funeral rites as other Lingayats. Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy are practised, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a 
majority of the castemen. They send their boys to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Parits or Agasarus that is Washermen, numbering about 6S69 are 
either Lmgfiyats, Marathas, or Musalmans and are found all over 
the district. Each of these divisions follows the religion and customs 
ot their own class. 


Lmgayat Parits or Washermen are found all over the district 
Iheir home speech is K&narese. The names in common use amono- 
men are Basappa, Nmgappa, and Vintppa; and among women 
Basava Fakirava andlNingava. They have no surnames and are 
generally known from the names of the towns or villages in which 
they live. Their family god is Virabhadra whose chief shrine is 
near Ramdurg m Belgaum. They have no subdivisions. They 
are short strong, muscular, and brown. They live in flat-roofed 
houses with walls of brick and mud. Their daily food is Indian millet 
iread and vegetables, and on holidays they eat rice, pulse, clarified 
butter, and sweet cakes. They eat no flesh and drink no liquor 

The men dress m a loin and a shouldercloth, a coat, and a head- 

scarf’ and the women in a robe and bodice without passing the 
skirt of the robe back between the feet. They generally dress 
m clothes given to them to wash. Both men and women wear tho 
Juig and mark their brows with white ashes. The women tattoo 
them foreheads and hands. The men wear ear and finlr rin^s and 
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and children help in the work. A family of five spends about 
£1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) 
to build, and their house goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). 
A birth costs 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s 
coming of age 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They 
respect both Brahmans and Lingayat priests. They call Brahmans 
to conduct their marriages and Lingayat priests to conduct their 
funeral rites. They keep all Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages 
to the shrines of Basavana in Kanara and of Virabhadra near 
Ramdurg in Belgaum. Their spiritual teachers are Lingayat 
priests. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
Their birth, marriage, and death ceremonies do not differ from 
those of other Lingayats. Child and widow marriage, divorce, 
and polygamy are allowed but not polyandry. In Dharwar among 
high class Hindus when a woman comes of age the clothes which 
she wore at the time go to the washerman. 1 Parits are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are 
settled by Lingayat priests. Some of them send their children to 
school. They take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a 
steady class. 

Courtezans irrespective of caste may be arranged under four 
groups, Patradavarus or dancing girls, Basavis or Lingayat devotees, 
Sulerus or trained courtezans, and Kasbins or strumpets. 

Pa'tradavarus, or Dancing Girls, numbering probably about 300, 
are found in towns and large villages. They claim to represent 
the heavenly dancing girls Rambha and Urvasi. Their home 
speech is Kanarese. The names in common use are Chandraseni, 
Gavraseni, Hulgaseni, Nagaseni, and Pattaseni ; and the names 
of their brothers and sons are Basana, Fakirappa, Kasann, and 
Tippana. They have no surnames. Their family god is Mailar 
whose chief shrine is at Gudaguddapur in Ranebennur, and their 
family goddesses are Guttema and Hulgemma. The Patradavarus 
are fair, handsome, and lively. Most of them live in better class 
neat well-kept houses one-storey high with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs. They have a good store of cooking and drinking vessels and 
keep cows and buffaloes. They are hearty eaters and bad cooks. 
Their daily food includes rice, pulse, vegetables, clarified butter, milk, 
and curds, and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes of coarse sugar, 
wheat-flour, and pulse. They eat the flesh of sheep and fowls and 
occasionally sacrifice a sheep to their goddesses Guttemma and 
Hulgemma. They occasionally drink spirits, chew tobacco, and use 
snuff. Their robe and bodice are like those worn by Brahman women 
except that the plain end of the robe is tucked into the waist and 
fastened with a knot on the right side, the upper middle part is 
folded forwards and backwards about three inches broad, brought to 
the navel, and turned upside down for about an inch to fasten the 
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l Among high class Dharwar Hindus when a girl comes of age the family 
washerman is sent for. He folds a sheet and spreads it in the ornamental canopy or 
makhttr prepared for the girl to sit in. Coloured lines are drawn on the cloth and the 
girl is seated on it for a couple of hours during which friends and relations present 
her with flowers, fruit, turmeric, redpowder, and bodices. 
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cloth to the waist, and the finer end of the cloth is carried behind 
the back, brought under the right arm, carried over the left 
shoulder, and allowed to fall loose on the right shoulder. Except 
when dancing or singing they do not pass the skirt of the robe back 
between the feet. They generally braid their hair and sometimes 
tie it in a knot. They rub turmeric powder and water on their 
face, hands, and legs, and mark their brows with redpowder. 
They are neat and clean in their dress and have a special liking for 
bright colours. Their brothers and sons dress like ordinary middle- 
class Kanarese. On holidays and when they go to public gatherings 
to dance and sing the Patradavarus wear a more costly dress. Their 
clothes are of local hand woven cloth bought in the local shops. Their 
ornaments are the kyadgi, chnndrakor, nagara, chadri, and rdlihdi 
for the head; the bugdi, hdhja, and vcili for the ears ; the nath or 
nosering for the left nostril, and the besri or pin for the right nostril, 
the bulak a small ring of precious stones and pearls for the 
middle of the nose ; gold necklaces called tikis, kathnnis, and sargis 
for the neck ; gold vankis and bdjubancls for the arms ; gold 
pdtlis, kadgas, hardis, and kankanas for the wrists ; and silver chains 
called scipalis and paijunas for the legs. They are cunning, clever, 
neat, clean, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their main 
calling is dancing and singing. Their craft is declining from the 
difficulty which the Indian Penal Code throws in the way of their 
getting girls to train in their art. Their brothers and sons beat 
drums and play the sdrangi or fiddle behind the girls when they 
are dancing and singing. They spend each about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food and about £10 (Rs. 100) a year on clothes. A 
house costs about £100 (Rs. 1000) to build. A birth costs about 
£2 (Rs. 20), a brother's or son's marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), 
a girl's coining of age about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy 
about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are 
religious and daily worship the images of their family deities 
Mailar, Guttemma, and Hulgemma. The Hindu Patradavarus or 
dancing girls respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their 
religious ceremonies, and the Musalmdn dancing girls call the Kazi 
or Mulla to conduct their religious rites. The Hindu dancing girls 
have a guru or spiritual teacher named Ayyappa, a Kshatriya by 
caste, who comes twice a year and gives the dancing girls holy 
water, ashes, and turmeric, and in return receives °money ‘ and 
provisions. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
As soon as a child is born its nose is touched with a gold rino- 
before it sneezes, its navel cord is cut, and a few drops of honey 
are poured into its mouth. To guard the child against sickness a 
needle is heated on a lamp and laid on the crown of the child's head 
and on its shoulders, its chest, the palms of its hands, and the soles 
of its feet. On the third day a small hole is dug outside of the 
house, and turmeric and redpowder, and nim Melia azadirachta leaves 
are thrown into the hole. On the fifth day the goddess Sathvi is 
worshipped, and on the the thirteenth the child is laid in the cradle 
and named. On the twenty-ninth some kinswoman goes to a well 
and brings a pitcherfull of water on her head to the outer gate 
of the house. Ihe mother comes out and with her own hands 
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lowers the pitcher from the woman’s head. The pitcher is 
worshipped and a festive dinner is given. At the close of the 
third month new glass bangles are put on the mother’s wrists, 
the infant is carried to a temple and presented to the god, a few 
flowers and fruit are offered to the god, and the child is brought 
home, and on the same day the child’s earlobes are bored. 
During a girl’s seventh year a good day is chosen and all the 
dancing girls of the town are asked to the house. The girl is 
rubbed with oil and turmeric and bathed in hot water. A two- 
sided drum called madli, the string of metal bells which dancing 
girls tie to their ankles when they dance, and other musical 
instruments used in dancing and singing are laid on a carpet and 
worshipped by the girl. The girl is made to wear a pair of 
trousers and a bodice, a scarf is thrown over her body, and she is 
made to dance and sing for the first time in her life. Kunkit or 
redpowder, turmeric, betelnut and leaves, sugar, and scraped 
cocoa-kernel are handed to the guests. From that day the girl is 
taught to read and write and to sing and dance. When she is 
about twelve years old a ceremony called halpudi is performed. 
A good day is chosen, all the dancing girls of the neighbourhood 
are called, and the madli or the double dram and other musical 
instruments used in dancing and singing are laid on a carpet. 
The girl is made to sit on the left of the drum and all the forms 
of marriage are gone through as if the drum were the bridegroom 
and the girl the bride, presents are made to Brahmans, the dancing 
girls are feasted, and the marriage is over. When a girl comes of age 
she is made to sit by herself for three days. On the fourth day she 
is anointed, feasted and decked with ornaments, and two lighted 
lamps set in a plate with red water are waved round her face. 
Before a girl comes of age arrangements have generally been made 
with some one to become the girl’s first lover and protector. 
The protector comes to the girl’s house and after a feast they retire 
together. The girl must live with her first lover for at least 
a month. He keeps a special position among her admirers, and, as 
a husband, ranks next to the drum. A dutiful dancing girl, till 
they are parted by death, continues to treat her first lover with 
special respect. Among dancing girls daughters inherit the 
mother’s property. The brothers of dancing girls marry private 
women, and their daughters either become dancing girls or are 
given in marriage into other families. If any one strikes a dancing 
girl with a shoe, though she may have done nothing wrong, the girl 
loses caste and has to pay a fine and undergo penance before she is 
let back. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social 
disputes are settled by members of their caste and by their spiritual 
teacher. They send their boys and girls to school, but on the 
whole are a falling class. 

Basavis, or Lingayat Women Devotees, probably numbering 
about 2000 are found over the whole district. They speak Kanarese. 
Their names are Basava, Dayamava, Irava, Ivallava and Rackava ; 
and the names of their brothers and sons are Gurappa, Kalldppa, 
Mullappa, Sangappa and Sliivarudrappa. They have no surnames 
except place names. Their gods are Basavana and Mallikurjuna 
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whose shrines are found in almost all large Dharwar villages. 
They live in clean and neat flat-roofed houses with walls of 
mud. They keep cows and buffaloes when they can afford it. Their 
daily food is rice, Indian millet or wheat bread, pulse, vegetables, 
milk, curds, and butter. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. 
They wear a robe and a bodice like Lingayat women. They 
have no stock of clothes for special occasions. They wear ear, 
nose, finger, and toe rings, necklaces, armlets, and a silver ling 
box hanging from the neck. They rub themselves with white 
cowdung ashes or vibhuti. They are clean, neat, even-tempered, 
and hospitable. Most of them openly act as courtezans. Their 
main calling is to attend caste meetings and marriage and 
other ceremonies, to help women in performing religious rites, 
and to wave lighted lamps round the bride and bridegroom. A 
Basavi spends about 10s. (Rs. 5) a month on food and about £1 
(Rs.10) a year on clothes. Basavis have no special ceremonies. 
They send their boys and girls to school, and take to no new 
pursuits. On the whole they are a falling class. 

Sulerus, numbering perhaps about 1 000, are women trained to 
be courtezans. They are neither allowed to pass the robe between 
thefeetnorto wearankle bells. They do not dance or sing and never 
appear in public assemblies, nor, except by stealth, in the houses of 
respectable persons. They speak Kanarese. The names in common 
use among them are Bharmi, Heli, Nagi, and Savitri. They have 
no special family gods and have no divisions. They vary much in 
appearance, some being dark, some fair, and some wheat-coloured. 
They live in small houses one-storey high with walls of sun-burnt 
brick and mud. Their daily food is rice, Indian millet, pulse, and 
vegetables. Occasionally they sacrifice sheep and fowls to the 
goddesses Dayamava, Durgava, and Yellava, and eat their flesh. 
They are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. They are artful 
cunning and quarrelsome. Their expenses vary according to their 
means. A Suleru spends 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4-10) a month on food 
and 6s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 3-15) a year on dress. When a girl 
is about ten years old she is married to the god Parashuram. Some 
grains of nee are spread on a carpet before the image of 
the goddess Yellamma the mother of Parashuram and the girl 
is made to sit on the nee. Five elderly Sulerus come and tie a 
necklace of gold and glass beads round her neck, put a silver toe- 
ring on her great toes, dress her in a new robe and bodice, and marrv 
her to an image of Parashuram. Caste people are feasted and 
the girl becomes a member of the courtezan community When she 
comes of age her protector who must be a Brahman, Lingayat Jain 
or Rajput ties a necklace of gold and glass beads round her neck 
and a feast is given. They do not send their children to school and 
show no signs of improving. ’ 

KAsbms are low class courtezans without any training or 
accomplishments. They are generally recruited from women who 

have been divorced or deserted by their husbands, and all marked 

or unmarried women and widows who have left their relations and 
friends of their own accord and have chosen to lire as p osSutes 
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They do not go through any form of marriage or other ceremony 
like the dancing girls. They generally belong to the lower classes. 
A Brahman woman never becomes a Kasbin though she may have 
been put away by her husband because of adultery. Kasbins dress 
and adorn themselves well enough to draw public attention. They 
do not eat together unless they happen to belong to the same caste. 
In other matters the social position of Kasbins of all castes is the same. 
They are not allowed to wear ankle bells or to sing dance or sit in a 
public assembly. The three better classes of trained courtezans, the 
Patradavarus, Basavis, and Sulerus, have no dealings with Kasbins. 

Wanderers, according to the 1881 census, included five classes 
with a strength of about 22,700 or 2'91 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details are : 


Dhdrwar Wanderers , 1881 . 


Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Ad vichan chars * . . . 

Dombars 

Koravars 

About o 
114 
2667 

ne hun 
162 
2683 

dred. 

276 

5350 

Shikalgars 
Vaddara 

62 

8486 

56 

8374 

118 

16,860 

Total... 

11,323 

11,275 

22,704 


* This caste is not shown in the census returns. 


Advichanchars, or Forest Wanderers, number about a hundred. 
They generally live in forests, and occasionally come to towns or 
villages either to beg or to sell reed baskets. They take their name 
from the Sanskrit words atavi a forest and sanchar a wanderer. 
They are tall, active, lean, and dirty. They dress like other 
local low class Hindus except that their clothing is often extremely 
scanty. They live by hunting and begging, and sometimes by 
making baskets called galgi or gummi three feet wide and four 
or five feet high which villagers buy, cowdung, and use for storing 
grain. A division of these people called Josigerus also make 
black-stone vessels of various sizes, which are used in keeping 
pickles and sometimes in cooking. They use animal food. They 
do not marry with any other caste and do not eat from the impure 
tribes. They have no special object of worship. They bow to 
Hanuman, Bassappa, and Dayamava when they come into a village. 
Otherwise they live in the forests, in the open air during the hot 
season, and under small mat coverings during the rains. They 
carry their babies in small baskets, or in pieces of cloth about two 
feet square slung from a pole about three feet long. 

Dombars are returned as numbering about 276 and as found 
all over the district. They are tall, powerful, intelligent, and rather 
handsome. Both men and women climb single bamboo poles 
twenty or thirty feet high, walk on long ropes with great weights 
fastened to their bodies, jump, and perform other feats. They dress 
like ordinary Hindus and eat animal food. Divorce and widow 
marriage are allowed and practised. They have no special object of 
worship. They are part Hindus and part Musalmans, but are not 
careful to keep religious rules. They marry with no other caste 
and do not eat from Holayas or Madigars, 
e 93—25 
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Korava'rs, numbering about 5350, are found scattered all over 
the district in groups of eight or ten families who live on the 
outskirts of some village for a year or so and then move. Their 
home tongue is a mixture of Telugu, Tamil, and Kanarese, and they 
speak Kanarese with the people of the district. The names iu 
common use among men are Adivia, Jira, Hanma, Rama, and Sanka; 
and among women Bali, Nagi, Savitri, Sanki, and Timmi. 1 They 
have no surnames. Their family goddess is Sankalamma and each 
family keeps an image of the goddess in their house. They have 
no divisions. The men wear a langoti, a piece of cloth three 
inches broad and two feet long, one end of which is fixed to a waist 
string in front and the other passed between the feet and tied to the 
waist string behind. They wear a second piece of cloth round 
the waist and a third round the head. The women wear a robe and 
bodice like lower class Hindu women. They are apparently 
a very early tribe, smaller and slighter than the rest of the 
people of the district. They are a wandering tribe and have no 
fixed homes. They live in small huts made of reed mats, about 
four feet high and three broad, which can be moved at pleasure, 
carried from place to place, and again set up. As a rule their huts 
do not last for more than a year. They keep sheep, cows, and 
buffaloes. Their daily food is boiled rice or rapi-flour balls boiled in 
water, and tamarind boiled with pulse and condiments. On holidays 
they eat the flesh of sheep, hares, swine, fowls, and other game 
animals and birds, and use molasses with their food. They drink 
liquor. The men -wear ear, finger, and wrist rings, and the women 
in addition wear brass armlets and a nose-pin called mugti. They 
are dirty, untidy and given to stealing, but hardworking and even- 
tempered. Their chief employment is plaiting bamboo baskets 
and mats and hunting. In hunting they steal into the forests 
hiding as far as possible behind their buffaloes. When in a suitable 
place they set up nets and begin to call like birds. The birds 
answer and gather and the men start up and frighten them into 
the nets. The women do not help them in snaring. They do not 
find full employment as basket-makers. Some are in debt and others 
do not own more than £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15). They rank below 
Shepherds and above Holayas and Madigars. They keep four 
holidays in the year, Ugddi in April -May, Ndgpanchami in 
August -September, Dasara in October-November, and Divdli in 
November. A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on 
food and about 2s. (Re. 1) a year on their reed-hut. A birth costs 
them about 4s. (Rs. 2), a boy’s marriage about £6 (Rs. 60) including 
£3 4s. (Rs. 32) paid to the bride as dowry, and a girl’s coming 
of age about 4s. (Rs. 2). They spend nothing either on a 

pregnancy or on a death. They are religious. Every Tuesday 
they worship an earthen image of their family goddess 
Sanklamma and offer her a cocoanut and plantains, burn incense 
and wave a lighted lamp round her face. They do not respect 
Brahman or Lmgayat priests and have their religious ceremonies 


1 Many of the men are called Sauka and the women Sanki 
family goddess Sankalamma. 


probably after their 
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conducted by men of their own tribe. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a person sickens or a misfortune 
befalls him they go to Adibhat, a Smfirt Brahman priest in the 
village of Hangal, and ask him the cause of the sickness or 
misfortune. The Brahman priest tells them to pray to their goddess 
and to set apart £ anna or §rf. in her honour. They give \ a. to the 
priest for his trouble, and after coming home pray to their family 
goddess, set i a. apart in her honour, and make a vow that if the 
sickness or misfortune is removed they will adorn the goddess with 
silver eyes and moustaches. Sometimes the evil spirit which brought 
the sickness or ill-luck comes and tells them in a dream that it wants 
food. The Koravars boil a little rice, mix it with red water, make 
it into three balls, and set them in an earthen plate. They make a 
small hole on the top of each ball, put some oil and a wick in each, 
light the wicks, place turmeric, fried rice, gram, lemons, and 
plantains in the plate, wave the whole three times round the sick 
and carrying it into the forest throw it away. The evil spirit 
eats the food and the sick person forthwith gets well. As soon 
as a child is born the navel cord is cut, and it is anointed with 
castor-oil and bathed in warm water. The mother is not bathed, 
and for five days is fed on the flesh of a fowl. On the eleventh 
day the mother is bathed, the child is named and put into a cloth 
cradle by the midwife, and a feast is given to members of the caste. 
In the third month both boys and girls have their hair cut by a 
barber who is given a small present. They hold it improper to 
allow the first hair especially of a girl to remain on her head. No 
lucky day is required for a marriage. When a marriage is fixed a 
dinner is given in honour of the goddess Sanklamma and no flesh 
is cooked on that day. On the marriage day the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, bathed, and made to sit on 
rice sprinkled over a blanket, spread on a raised seat. The bride 
is seated to the left of the bridegroom and the little finger of the 
bridegroom’s left hand is linked in the little finger of the bride’s 
right hand. Five married women come and sing marriage songs, tie 
the kankan or yellow threads round the wrists of the bride and 
bridegroom, throw grains of red rice over their heads, and wave 
lighted lamps round their faces. Food is made ready and the bride 
and bridegroom with their little fingers still linked are taken to 
an inner room, their linked bauds dipped in a dish of water and 
unlinked under water. When this is over the marriage is complete, 
and the pair are held to be bound together till parted by death. 
The bride and bridegroom take a meal together, and, on the 
fourth day, a caste feast, the chief dish in which is animal food, 
is given. When a girl comes of age a little liquor is brought 
and given to friends and relations to drink, and the husband and 
wife begin to live together. The dead are buried. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, but divorce is forbidden even 
if a wife commits adultery. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by the caste people 
and any one who disobeys their decisions is either put out of caste 
or fined. They do not send their children to school, do not take to 
new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class. 
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Shikalga'rs, or Armourers, a class of wandering beggars, are 
returned as numbering about 118. They travel about the district and 
halt in the outskirts of villages for three or four days at a time. 
Though neither Hindus nor Musalmans they bear both Hindu and 
Muhammadan names. The names in common use among men are 
Jangli, Krishna, Daval, and Fakirsab ; and among women Bhima, 
Gavriamma, Rajamma, and Ranamma. They speak a corrupt Hindu- 
stani. They have no divisions. They are tall and dark-brown. They 
live in huts or tents made of reed mats, about eight feet long, 
four feet broad, and four feet high. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, rdgi gruel Eleusine corocana, and wild vegetables. They are so 
poor that they are often scrimped for food. They eat flesh, except 
the flesh of kine or swine, and drink liquor. The men wear a piece 
of ragged cloth two or three inches broad and two feet long. They 
fasten one end of this cloth to a waist-string, and, passing it back 
between the feet, tie the other end to the same string behind. They 
use another piece of old and tom cloth about four or five feet broad 
and six or seven feet long to cover their bodies. The women wear 
old robes, but do not pass the skirt between their feet, and allow the 
upper end to fall on the left shoulder instead of on the right. The 
men wear brass ear and finger rings, and necklaces of black beads. 
They blacken their teeth and sometimes bore holes in them for 
ornament. The women wear brass ear and finger rings, and red or 
white coral or black bead necklaces. They do not braid their hair 
or tie it into a knot behind but let it fall loose on their shoulders. 


They are even-tempered, lazy, and dirty. Their chief calling is 
begging and occasionally cleaning swords. The men are idle and 
neither work nor beg. The women go into the villages, gather alms 
and support their husbands and children. They rank below all classes 
except Holayas, Madigars, and Dhors. Their feeding and clothing 
charges are nothing as they live on alms and old clothes. A marriage 
costs 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4). They spend nothing either at births, coming 
of age, or deaths. They have no family gods. They occasionally 
worship Durgava the goddess of cholera, and the tomb of the famous 
Musalman saint Raje Bagsoar near Yamnur in Navalgund. They 
have no spiritual teacher. They keep no holidays and never go 
on pilgrimage. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is cut, and 
is buried m some secret place. For two or three days the mother 
is fed on rice and on the fourth or fifth day she is ready to travel 
as usual. On the tenth the mother carries five betel leaves, and 
one betelnut to a river or a well, lays them before the water, 
burns incense, and brings home a pitcher full of water. No other 
ceremony is observed till marriage. At their marriages the caste 
people meet and an elderly man ties a hetel leaf to the right 
wrists of the bride and bridegroom. They are fed and the wedding 
is over. When the marriage is over a brass nose-ring is pierced 
into the left nostril of the bride, and, on the third day, it is drawn 
out and the hole allowed to heal. The dead are buried face down 
and on the third day some cooked rice is placed on the grave as an 
ottering to the spirit of the dead. They have the rule that, when a 
man dies, his brother should take the dead man’s widow in addition 
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to his own wife. Birth, monthly sickness, and death cause no 
impurity. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised, 
but not polyandry. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by the oldest members of 
the community. If any one disobeys their decisions he is put out 
of caste, but is allowed back on paying a fine of 3d. (2 as.). They 
do not send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and 
show no signs of rising. 

Vaddars are returned as numbering about 16,860 and as found 
all over the district. They generally live in the outskirts of 
villages and in forest lands. They speak Telugu and impure 
Kanarese. Their pronunciation is indistinct and they speak so 
hastily that a conversation sounds like a quarrel. The names in 
common use among men are Gidda, ELanama, Naga, and Timma ; 
and among women Durgava and Halgeva. Their house gods are 
Hanuman, Durgava, Hulgeva, and Venkataramana. The chief 
shrine of Venkataramana is at Tirupati in North Arkot, and of 
Huligeva at Hulgi near Hospeth in Beilari. They have two 
divisions, Kal Vaddars or stone-quarriers and Man Vaddars or 
earth-diggers. The members of the two divisions eat together 
and intermarry. They are strong, muscular, tall, and black. They 
live in dirty ill-cared for huts made of grass mats and bamboos 
like the covers of native carts, with an opening on one side, for 
getting in and out by. They keep asses to carry their house goods. 
Their ordinary food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their holiday food is rice, wheat-bread, and coarse sugar. 
They eat the flesh of fish, fowls, foxes, sheep, deer, hogs, crabs, 
and rats, but not of kine or of the hare. They are famous 
for their skill in catching rats and highly relish the rat as food. 
They use all intoxicating drinks and are proverbial drunkards. The 
men wear breeches, a headscarf, and a shouldercloth. The women 
wear a long robe the plain end of which is tied to the waist by a 
knot, the upper middle part of it is tucked near the navel, and the 
ornamental end is passed over the back, brought under the right 
arm, and carried over the left shoulder covering the breast and 
chest on its way, and again brought from behind under the right 
arm, and carried over the left shoulder, and head, and allowed to fall 
losely on the left shoulder. Young women are particular in dressing 
themselves in this fashion. A religious rule forbids their wearing 
the bodice. Men wear brass ear and finger rings, and women 
brass ear and nose rings and necklaces. They wear glass bangles 
only on their left wrists and do not wear flowers in their hair or 
mark their brows with redpowder. They are hot-tempered, dirty, 
hardworking, and orderly. Their main calling is to make ponds 
and wells and to dig earth and stones for public and private 
works. They also cut canals. They are very hardworking, and 
are always employed if any large work is in hand. Their digging 
tools are spades, pickaxes, and bamboo baskets for carrying the 
earth. They work from morning till evening except two hours 
at noon when they dine and rest. They are busy during the fair 
weather. They are well-paid, their employment is steady, and few 
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are in debt. They keep the regular Hindu holidays. They rank 
among low class Hindus. A family of five spends about 12s. (Rs. 6) 
a month on food, and 8s. (Rs. 4) a year on dress. A hut or tent 
costs 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) to make. Their house goods are worth about 
16s. (Rs. 8), a birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), a marriage about £5 
(Rs. 50), a girl’s coming of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 
8s. (Rs. 4). They do not respect Brahmans or call them to their 
ceremonies. They act as their own priests on ceremonial occasions. 
They occasionally worship Durgava the goddess of cholera, and 
make pilgrimages to the shrine of VenkataramanaatTirupati. They 
have no spiritual teacher. They believe in sorcery witchcraft 
and soothsaying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is 
cut, the mother is given a little liquor to drink, and the mother 
and child are put to bed. For four days the mother is fed on 
Indian millet gruel, and on the fifth pepper, ginger, ajvdn 
Carum ptychotis, coarse sugar, poppy seeds, cocoanuts, and oil are 
pounded and mixed together and made into balls. One of 
these balls and a little liquor are given to each of the relations 
and friends. The child is laid in a cradle and named by the 
midwife and from that day the mother is ready to work. Their 
marriages as a rule take place on Sundays provided the day does 
not fall on a new-moon or a full-moon. The day before the wedding 
the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil five 
times, bathed in warm water, and made to sleep in a blanket 
booth with a girl eight or nine years old between them. On the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are again rubbed with 
turmeric, bathed in hot water, and made to sit on rice sprinkled 
over a blanket spread on a raised seat, and all present throw grains 
of red rice over the pair. On the same day a feast without flesh 
is given to friends and relations, and on the eighth day a feast 
with flesh is given to members of the caste and the wedding is 
over. 1 The dead are buried. On the third day after a death a 
fowl is killed, its flesh and rice are cooked separately, taken 
to the burial ground with an earthen pot filled with water, and 
set on the grave as an offering to the dead. The person 
who carries these things on his return does not look behind him. 
In the evening of the same day the four men who carried the body 
to the burial ground are feasted and no further funeral rites 
are observed. The Vaddars are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste ; any 
one who disobeys their decision is put out of caste. They do not 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
steady class. 

Beggars according to the 1881 census included thirteen classes 
with a strength of 6845 or 0’86 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are : 


1 In their marriage the Vaddars do not use any of the five articles generally used 

by u^ n 'l US ’, the man ° a ! a mtra or Iuck Y thread, glass bangles, flowers, a bodice 
and the bathing or marriage crown. * 1 
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Maratha Bha'ts, or Bards, are returned as numbering thirteen Maratha Bhdts. 
and as found in Bankapur, Hubli, and Kanebennur. They are found 
in large numbers in Maisur and occasionally come north to Dharwar. 

They speak Marathi and Telugu among themselves, and Kanarese 
with the people of the district. The names in common use among 
men are Hanmantrao, Nagojirao, and Ramrao ; and among women 
Durgabai, Jankibai, and Narsubai. Their surnames are Jadhav, 

Kadam, Kemble, and Sinde. Their chief god is Vithoba, and their 
chief goddesses Ambabai, Durgava, and Yellamma. They have no 
divisions. Bhats are tall and fierce-looking with regular features. 

They live in dirty and ill-cared for thatched houses. They are 
great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread 
and gruel, pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday dish is 
flesh. They sacrifice sheep and fowls to their goddesses Durgava 
and Yellamma and eat their flesh. They use intoxicating drinks. 

The men wear a pair of long trousers, a coat hanging to the knee, a 
large turban, and a shoulder-kerchief. They hold a long spear 
in their right hand with five or six pieces of coloured cloth tied to 
the point. Their women dress like ordinary Maratha women. The 
men wear brass or copper finger rings and wristlets, and the women 
wear ear finger and nose rings, wristlets, and glass bangles. They 
are bold honest and even-tempered, but idle, unclean, and untidy. 

Their chief calling is to praise any one they meet, and beg for 
money and clothes. Their women do house work and occasionally 
sew the quilts, coats, and bodices which are used by the lower 
classes. Their calling is declining as few listen to their praises. 

They spend nothing on food. A hut costs them about £2 (Rs. 20) 
to build. A birth costs them about 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage 
about £5 (Rs. 50), a girTs coming of age about 10s. (Rs. .5), and 
a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respect Brfihmans, 
and call them to conduct their marriages. They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays. They worship the village goddesses Dayamava 
and Durgava, and profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or 
soothsaying. When a child is born its navel cord is cut, and the 
mother and child are bathed and a few drops of castor-oil mixed with 
sugar are put in the child's mouth. On the fifth day the goddess 
Sathi is worshipped and a caste-dinner is given, and on the ninth 
the child is named and cradled. No further ceremony takes 
place till marriage. A day before the marriage a feast is given in 
honour of the family gods, and, on the wedding day, the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed, and are seated 
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Dh&rw&r Castes, Beggars, 1881. 


Division. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Division. 


Bhdts or Bards 

6 

7 

13 

Jogis 

269 254 523 

Bairagis 

23 

12 

35 

Kdb&Iigars ... 

520 540 1060 

Budbudkis ... 

47 

54 

101 

Masalarus 

15 8 23 

Gollars 

.. 1879 

1921 

3800 

Satdnis 

12 3 

Gosavis 

.. 57 

52 

109 

Vaggayaa* .. 

Ab out 700 

Gondhalgars 

.. 77 

75 

152 



Hela varus ... 

.. 132 

149 

281 



Kshetriddsas 

... 25 

20 

45 

Total ... 

3051 3094 3845 


* Not shown in the census. 
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on a blanket spread on a raised seat. The village astrologer comes, 
repeats texts, and throws red rice on the pair, and women sing 
marriage songs and wave lighted lamps round their faces. Next day 
the couple is seated on horseback and taken to the temple of their 
goddess Durga where they offer the goddess a cocoanut, plantains, 
and betel and go home. After a death the body is seated, decked 
with new clothes flowers and ornaments, and taken in a car-shaped 
bier to the burial ground and buried. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the castemen 
and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. They 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
falling class. 

Baira'gis, numbering about thirty-five, are beggars from Upper 
India. They stay in Dharwar and beg for a few days and move 
on to some other halting place. They are tall, strong, and well- 
featured. Their home speech is Hindustani. 

Budbudkis, a class of Mar&tha fortune-tellers, are returned as 
numbering about one hundred and as found in Gadag, Kod, Naval- 
gund, and Ron. They do not generally live in one place, but go 
from village to village telling fortunes and begging. They speak 
impure Marathi. The names in common use among men are Bharmaji, 
Durgappa, and Shivappa ; and among women Bharmakka, Nagava, 
and Savakka. Their common surnames are Garad, Ghavat, Parge, 
and Sindgan. Their family deities are Durgava, Udchava, and 
Yellava. A boy and a girl of the same surname cannot intermarry. 
A Budbudki may be known by his curious dress. He wears a loin- 
cloth, a long coat reaching to his ankles, a large and round turban, 
and two or three shouldercloths, and hangs all over his body several 
handkerchiefs to the ends of which brass bells and shells are tied. 
He holds in his right hand a small double drum to each side of 
which two strings each two inches long with a knob at the end are 
tied, and two hollow brass rings containing pebbles are fastened. 
The Budbudki turns the drum right and left in quick succession 
and the knobs strike the sides of the drum making a bubbling noise, 
and the pebbles in the hollow brass rings jingle together. On his 
chest is fastened the skin of some bright coloured bird and on his 
brow is a round sandal paste mark. The women dress like ordinary 
Maratha women. They are too poor to wear ornaments, except a 
magical silver ring which the men wear on the fourth finger of the 
right hand. The women wear ear and nose rings of brass and 
pearls. Most of them live in small dirty huts which are untidy 
and ill-cared for. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, salt, and chillies, and their 
special holiday dish is flesh. They occasionally sacrifice sheep and 
fowls to their goddesses and to the tombs of Musalman saints. 
They are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. Their fortunes 
are generally so full of nonsense and lies that Budbudki is a regular 
Dharwar term for a liar. They are idle, dirty, and untidy. Their 
main calling is to wander from house to house and village to village 
telling fortunes and begging. They rise about three in the morning, 
go to some ruined buildings or some large trees outside of the 
village, and consult the spotted owlet or jnvqala, who^e notes they 
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understand. About four or five o’clock they come back into tbe 
village, and, standing at the door of each house and sounding their 
double drum, awaken the people and tell their fortunes. Their 
forecast sometimes includes one or two not unlikely misfortunes 
and the inmates growing uneasy come out and ask the Budbudki how 
the misfortunes can be avoided. He tells them what to do, receives 
a money fee, and wanders on from house to house till nine in the 
morning and then goes home. In the evening they also go about 
the streets, but do not pretend to tell fortunes and beg for alms like 
other beggars. Their calling is declining as few listen to their 
prophecies. They spend nothing on food. A hut costs about 10s. 
(Rs. 5) to build and their house goods are worth about 6s. (Rs. 3). 
A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage about £8 (Rs. 80), a 
girl’s coming of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). 
They are religious, respect Brahmans, and call them to conduct 
their marriages. Their other ceremonies are conducted by priests 
of their own caste who are called gandchdris. They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays but never go on pilgrimage to any shrine. They 
believe in sorcerers, witches, and soothsayers, and consult them when 
sickness or other misfortune falls on the family. Their religious 
rites and ceremonies are like those of Marathas. If a Budbudki’s 
wife runs away from her husband the ganachdri sends for the 
woman and her lover and asks the woman whether she wishes to 
return to her husband or to stay with her lover. If she prefers 
her lover the priest allows her to stay with him if she pays the 
priest £1 (Rs. 10). When he receives the money the priest heats 
a nim twig, lays it on the tongue of the woman and of tbe man, 
and tells them to go. Should the woman prefer to stay with her 
husband she is allowed back on paying him 10s. (Rs.5). Child and 
widow marriage, polygamy, and divorce are allowed, and polyandry 
is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by their castemen and their priest and 
any one who disobeys their decision is put out of caste. They do 
not send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on 
the whole are a falling class. 

Gollars, numbering about 3800, are a class of wandering 
beggars. They generally live in the skirts of towns and villages. 
Their home speech is Telugu, and they speak Kanarese out of doors. 
The names in common use among men are Bhima, Hanama, and 
Ninga ; and among women Basava, Giriyava, and Ningava. They 
have no surnames or family gods. They worship Hanuman, 
Hulgeva, and Yellamma. They include five divisions, Ambir 
Wandlu, Bindu Wandlu, Chesru Wandlu, Galla Wandlu, and 
Gobbar Wandlu, who eat together and intermarry. A boy 
and a girl of the same division cannot intermarry. They are 
dark, robust, and muscular. They have no fixed houses but 
generally live in small reed huts which can be opened folded and 
carried from place to place at pleasure. Their daily food is balls of 
ragi-RovLT and rice. They eat flesh and drink liquor whenever 
they can afford to buy them. The men wear a loincloth about six 
inches broad, a blanket, and a piece of cloth about two feet broad 
and four feet long to cover the head. The women wear a robe and 
b 9S — 2G 
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a bodice without passing the skirt of the robe between the feet. 
The men wear brass wristlets and finger rings, and the women 
brass ear and nose rings, bracelets, and glass bangles. They are 
dirty, idle, and hot-tempered, and some of them are given to stealing. 
Their main calling is begging. When they go begging they carry a 
round basket with their god a live cobra which they show to people 
and ask for alms. Some of them occasionally hunt and labour for 
hire, and others sell forest roots as cures for snake-bite. They 
spend nothing on food. A girl’s marriage costs about G s. 
(Rs. 3), and a boy’s hi 2s. (Rs. 11) as he has to give the girl a 
dowry of lbs. (Rs. S). They do not respect Brahmans or call 
them to their marriages. On some Tuesday or Friday, at any 
time during the year, they wash the images of Hanuman and 
Yellamma, and burn incense before them. To Hanuman they 
offer flowers, sandalwood paste, plantains, and cocoanuts, and 
to the goddess Y ellamma they offer a goat. They rub turmeric 
powder on the brow of the goat, burn incense before it, cut its 
throat before the goddess, cook the flesh, offer it to the goddess, 
and then eat it and drink liquor. They have no spiritual teacher. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a 
child is born its uavel cord is cut and the child is bathed. On the 
third day the images of Hanuman and Yellamma are worshipped, 
and the child is named and cradled by the midwife. When a 
marriage is settled, a shed with twelve posts is built in front of the 
bride’s hut, and twelve earthen pots filled with water are kept at 
the posts, worshipped, and allowed to remain there five days. 
On the first day friends and relations are feasted on animal food 
in honour of their gods ; on the second day the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed ; on the third day 
a feast of sweet cakes and animal food is given ; and on the fourth 
day the maternal uncles of both the bride and bridegroom tie 
yellow wristlets or kanbans to the couple’s right wrists, their 
brows are marked with turmeric powder and marriage coronets of 
oleander or bangoh leaves are fastened round their heads. The 
bridegroom ties the lucky thread round the bride’s neck, betelnuts 
and leaves are served to the guests, and five women whose first 
husbands are alive sing marriage songs and call with a loud voice 
Ft/ bhugiamo that is May the bride and bridegroom prosper. On 
the fifth day caste people are feasted on flesh and liquor, and five 
women whose first husbands are alive send the bride and bridegroom 
into their room, and from that time they live together as husband 
and wife. When he sends the bride to her husband’s house her 
father presents his son-in-law with a dog. Should the bi'ide ever 
afterwards wish to visit her parents she is not allowed to go alone or 
even with some member of the bridegroom’s family. The husband 
himself must go with her, stay for three days and return with her. 
When a girl comes of age a branch of the lakki tree is fixed in the 
floor of one of the rooms in the house, and the girl is made to sit 
under the branch for three days, and on the fourth day she is 
bathed and is pure. No future monthly sickness is held to make a 
woman impure. The dead are buried. On the third day a Lingayat 
priest is called, his feet are washed, three copper coins are placed 
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on his right foot and two on his left, incense is burnt before them, 
and a few drops of the water in which the feet are washed are 
sipped by the members of the family. The priest gives them 
white ashes which they rub over their body and are purified. 
Gollar women are said almost never to commit adultery, and even for 
adultery a man may not divorce his wife. If a woman is taken in 
adultery a hole about two feet deep is dug in the ground, and the 
adulteress is made to stand in the hole. Thorns are spread round the 
edge of the hole and the woman is made to sit on the thorns with 
her feet in the hole, as if on a chair. A grindstone is set on her 
head and she is made to drink three small spoonfuls of cowdung 
mixed with water. The people of the caste lecture her and she 
is considered to be purified and her husband continues to live with 
her. Child marriage and polyandry are not allowed, but widow 
marriage and polygamy are practised. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling, disputes are settled by a majority of the 
caste people, and if their decision is not obeyed the offender is put 
out of caste. They do not send their children to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class. 

Gosa'vis are returned as numbering about one hundred, and as 
found in Dharwar, Gadag, Hubli, Kalghatgi, Karajgi, Kod, and 
Ron. They speak Hindustani. The names in common use among 
men are Hanmantpuri, Kisunpuri, and Rampuri ; and among 
women Charupagiri, Chambeligiri, and Fulgiri. They have no 
surnames. They have four divisions. Ban, Bharti, Giri, and Puri, 
all of whom eat together. Except a few Bans and Giris none are 
married. They are dark and lean. The men wear a red ochre loin 
and shouldercloth, and some of them wear only a loincloth about 
nine inches broad and two feet long. The women wear a white robe 
without passing the skirt back between their feet. Theyhaveno houses, 
and generally live in temples and monasteries. Their daily food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. They eat flesh and drink 
liquor to excess. Many wear a necklace of rudrciksh Eleocarpus 
lanceolatus berries. They are quarrelsome, idle, intemperate, and 
unclean. Their main calling is to wander from house to house 
begging. They are idle and pass their time in talking, sleeping, 
and drinking bhdnij or smokiug hemp and tobacco. Almost their 
only expense is 6d. (4 as.) a month for bhang. They pretend to be 
very religious and carry a ling with them and an image of Hanuman 
which they daily worship. They do not observe the sixteen sanskdrs 
or sacraments. When a man wishes to become a Gosavi his head 
is clean shaved, he is anointed with oil and water, a Gosfivi blows 
into his ears and says Om soharn that is I am he, meaning that 
the soul and the universe are one, and he becomes a Gosavi. The 
dead are buried sitting. They are not bound together by a feeling 
of caste, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling 
class. 

Gondhalga'rs are returned as numbering about 150. They are 
Marathas by caste and are found in Dharwar, Bankapur, Hangal, 
Karajgi, Kalghatgi, and Ron. They are votaries of the goddess 
Ambabhavani or Tuljabhavani of Tnljapur in Satara. Three or 
four of them go begging daily, one of them with a double drum in 
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his hand , another with a one-stringed instrument called chaudki , 1 
a third carrying a torch, and a fourth a jolgi or wallet and a 
cowrie necklace. They sing and perform a gonclhal or confused 
dance and extort alms in the name of the goddess Amba. 
In return they bless the givers and give them a pinch of 
turmeric powder called bhandar which is sacred to their goddess. 
When called by Maratba Brahmans or Marathas, they go to their 
houses and perform the gondlial ceremony for a whole night and 
are well fed and paid. Their home tongue is Marathi but they 
speak Kanarese with the people of the district. The names in 
common use among men are Hanmanta, Satvaji, and Yellappa ; and 
among women Bharmava, Yellava, and Yemnava. Their surnames 
are Garod, Guru, Pachangi, and Wugde. Their family goddess is 
Amba or Tuljabhavani of Tuljapur. They have no divisions. 
They are tall and strong. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, 
a long robe, a cap covered with cowrie shells which are sacred to 
their goddess Amba, and shoes ; and the women wear a robe and 
bodice like other Maratha women. They live in dirty and ill-cared 
for thatched houses. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread pulse and vegetables, and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes and flesh. They are excessively 
fond of intoxicating drinks. The men wear brass ear and finger 
rings and necklaces of shells, and the women wear silver armlets 
and toe rings, and nose rings of brass wire and false pearls. They 
are hospitable and even-tempered, but dirty and idle. Their main 
calling is to beg and to perform the gondhal ceremony. Their 
calling is declining as people do not ask them to perform the gondhal 
so often as they used to do. When a gondhal is to be performed the 
Gondhalghrs are sent for, fed, and paid for dancing and singing. 
The giver of the dance asks friends and relations. The Gondhalgars 
keep singing and dancing the whole night. About five in the 
morning one of the Gondhalis becomes possessed with the goddess, 
dashes from one place to another, jumps and dances with frantic 


1 The chaudki, which is sacred to Amba or Tuljitbhav.ini consists of : 



A, a hollow round cylinder of wood or metal, about a foot long and six or eight inches 
broad ; B, a round and solid rod about twenty inches long and an inch thick fixed in 
the outside of the cylinder. One end of a catgut string is fixed at the point C in the 
centre of the inside of the cylinder A, and the other end is fixed to the end of the rod 
B at the point D. The Gondhah holds the cylinder under his left arm with the rod 
Upwards he strikes the string at the point E, with a wooden pin held between the 
thumb and the two first fingers of the right hand. Every stroke gives a sound like 
pluck pluck and this serves as an accompaniment to the Gondhalis singing the praises 
of the goddess Amba or TuljabhavSni. The chaudki is worshipped by the votaries 
of the deity, with turmeric powder, redpowder, sandal paste, flowers, incense, lights 
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energy, and foretells future events. The people fall at his feet one 
by one, and each makes him a present of £ anna (f d.). The 
Gondhalgar then takes a lighted torch and touches his own body all 
over with the lighted end, but without doing himself any harm. 
He rubs the brows of all present with the turmeric powder offered 
to the goddess. At the close of the dance the leading Gondhalgar 
takes an unsewn bodice about eighteen inches broad and three feet 
long and holds two ends of it in front of the image of Tnljabhavfini 
and asks the hostess who will hold the other two ends. To hold the 
ends of the bodice is considered a high honour and the host and his 
wife discuss whether she or one of her daughters-in-law is to enjoy it. 
At last one of them is told to step forward and holds the two ends of 
the bodice between the Gondhalgar and herself. The bodice is then 
formed into the shape of a cradle, and in this cradle a wooden doll 
is laid and rocked for a few seconds. The Gondhalgar then takes 
the doll out of the bodice and lays it with a little turmeric powder 
in the girl’s lap. He asks for her husband’s name and she gives it, 
and after falling before the idol she retires. This ceremony ensures 
the birth of a son before the year is over. After this, the torches 
that were lit during the night and placed before the goddess are put 
out in a cup full of milk and clarified butter, and the gondhal ends 
at about half-past six in the morning. They rank among lower class 
Hindus; high class Marathas consider it below their dignity to eat 
or marry with them; low class Marathas sometimes eat at the same 
time as the Gondhalgars, but sit at a distance. They generally live 
on food gathered by begging. A hut costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) 
to build. A birth costs about £1 (Rs.10), a marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death 
about 8s. (Rs. 4). They are very religious, respect Brahmans, and 
call them to conduct their marriages. They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays and also the Musalman Moharram. They go on 
pilgrimage to the shrines of Tuljabhavani in Sahara and of 
Yellamma in Belgaum. They have no spiritual teacher. They 
profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. , On 
the birth of a child its navel cord is cut, and a dinner is given to 
caste people, and on the seventh day the child is named and cradled. 
No further ceremony is observed till marriage. A day before the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric 
and bathed, and on the wedding day they are seated on a raised 
seat, five married women whose husbands are alive place four 
earthen vessels at the four corners of the seat, and pass a white 
thread five times round the vessels. The village astrologer comes 
and makes the bride and bridegroom stand opposite each other, the 
bride facing west and the bridegroom facing east. He holds a 
white cloth between them, repeats sacred hymns, and throws red 
rice on their heads. A caste feast is given and the ceremony is 
over. They burn their dead. Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy' are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. They are 
bound together as a body. Social disputes are settled by castemen, 
and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. Caste 
authority is steady. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 
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Hela'vars are returned as numbering about 280 and as found 
all over tbe district. The founder of tbe class is said to have been 
a lame beggar who went about riding on a bullock. He held a 
bell in his hand, which he rang in front of every house in the 
street, repeated the genealogy of each family, and in return got 
alms. The present Helavars though not lame follow their 
founder’s example. They speak Telugu at home and Kanarese 
abroad. The names in common use among men are Halgappa, 
Mallappa, Nagappa, and Ningappa ; and among women Basava, 
Hulgeva, and Nagava. They have no surnames. Their only family 
deity is the goddess Hulgeva whose shrine is at Hulgi near Hospeth 
in Bellari. They have no divisions. They are weak and dirty. The 
live in dirty ill-cared for houses with mud walls and thatched roofs. 
They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, vegetables, tamarind, chillies, salt, onions, and garlic. 
Their special holiday dishes are rice, milk, coarse sugar, and butter, 
and the flesh of sheep, pigs, or fowls. They are excessively fond 
of intoxicating drinks. The men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a 
short coat, and a headscarf, and the women in a long robe and bodice 
without passing the skirt between the feet. Both men and women 
are dirty in their dress. They have no stock of clothes either for 
ordinary wear or for special occasions. The men wear copper or 
brass ear and finger rings, and the women besides ear and finger 
rings wear silver armlets and wristlets, glass bangles, and a nose-pin 
called mucjti. They are honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and 
orderly but idle and dirty. They rank with other beggars. They 
spend nothing either on food or on clothes. A house costs them 
about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) to build. A birth costs them about 2s. (Re. 1), 
a marriage about £2 10.s. (Rs. 25), a girl’s coming of age about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), a pregnancy about 2s. (Re. 1), and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). 
They do not respect Brahmans and conduct their own ceremonies. 
They keep the leading Hindu holidays. They have no guru or 
spiritual teacher. They believe in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying. 
As soon as a child is bom a little coarse sugar mixed in castor-oil is 
dropped into its mouth and the navel cord is cut. The after-birth 
is put into an earthen vessel, sprinkled with redpowder, incense is 
burnt before it, and it is buried on the spot where the child was 
born. _ The mother and the child are bathed. On the fifth day the 
child is named and cradled. Two two-feet long sticks are struck 
into the ground about three feet apart, two ropes are tied to them, 
and a doubled piece of cloth is thrown over the ropes and made into a 
hollow, and the child is put into the cloth and rocked as if in a cradle. 
When a marriage is settled the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric, bathed, and made to sit on a blanket spread on a 
raised seat. Yellow threads are tied round the right wrists of the 
bride and bridegroom, grains of red rice are thrown over them 
a feast is given to friends and relations, and the ceremony is 
over. When a girl comes of age she is bathed and made to 
sit apart for three days. On the fourth day she bathes and is 
considered pure. Births and deaths cause no impurity. Child 
and widow marriage and polygamy are practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a stronar caste feeling. 
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Their social disputes are settled by a majority of eastemen and 
any one who disobeys the decision is put out of caste. They do 
not send their boys or girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and 
are a steady class. 

Kshetrida'sas or Devda'sas literally God Servants, 
numbering about forty-five, are a class of wandering beggars who 
are found scattered over the district in small numbers. Their 
ancestors are said to have come from Kadapa in Madras to gain 
a livelihood. Their home speech is Kanarese. The names in 
common use among men are Bhimdas, Gangadas, Rangadas, and 
Titnmadasj and among women Rangava, Timmi, Yengeramma, 
and Yenkava. They have no surnames. Their chief gods are 
Venkataramana of Tirupati in Madras, Maruti of Kadarmandali in 
Ranebennur, and Manjunatli of Udpi in Kanara. They have no 
divisions or family stocks. A Kshetridasa may be known by his 
strange dress. A streak of white earth or gopichandan stretches 
from the tip of the nose to the middle of the brow, with a red 
mark in the middle of the white streak. He wears a turban of two 
long strips of cloth twisted together like a rope, a long coat falling 
to the knee, a pair of trousers, brass ear-rings containing false pearls, 
brass wristlets, and several necklaces made of sweet basil wood. 
He holds three or four handkerchiefs and a bundle of peacock 
feathers in his left hand, covers his back with the skin of a tiger or 
deer, and hangs round his neck a circular plate about three inches 
in diameter and a quarter of an inch thick containing an image of 
the monkey god Hanuman, a leather wallet on his shoulder to 
receive the alms given to him, and a conch shell on his right 
shoulder. From his right wrist hangs a gong about a quarter of 
an inch thick and nine inches in diameter and in his right hand he 
holds a gunlri or a round piece of wood about six inches long and 
one in diameter, to strike the gong. He goes from house to house, 
striking the gong, blowing the shell, repeating the names of his 
god, and begging alms. The Kshetridasas are like ordinary low class 
Dharwar Hindus. They have no fixed homes. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread, onions, garlic, salt, chillies, and vegetables, 
and their holiday dishes are the same but of better quality. They 
eat the flesh of deer, sheep, fowls, and fish whenever they can afford 
it, but do not use intoxicating drinks. The women dress in a robe 
and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between their 
feet. The men wear brass ear and finger rings and the women 
brass ear and finger rings and a nose ring called mugti. The dress of 
both men and women is very dirty. They are honest, even-tempered, 
hospitable, and idle. Their main calling is begging. They eat 
only from Brahmans, Vaishyas, and Jains. They keep most 
Hindu holidays. Their house goods are worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). 
A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), a marriage about £5 (Rs. 50), a girl’s 
coming of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), a pregnancy about 2s. (Re. 1), 
and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). They respect Brahmans and call 
them to conduct their marriage and other ceremonies. They make 
pilgrimages to Venkataramana at Tirupati. Their spiritual teacher is 
a Shrivaishnav Brahman named Tatacharya who lives at Benares, and 
to whom they pay homage whenever he visits them. They believe 
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in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They do not keep the 
sixteen regular sanskdrs or sacraments. As soon as a child is bom 
its navel cord is cut and the after-birth is put in an earthen vessel 
and buried outside of the house. The child is anointed with 
castor-oil and bathed in warm water. On the thirteenth day the child 
is put into a cradle and named. Nothing further is done till marriage. 
On the day fixed for marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric, anointed with cocoanut oil, and bathed in warm water. 
They are seated on a raised seat, and friends and relations are 
invited to witness the ceremony. The village astrologer comes, 
recites verses, and throws red rice on the pair. All present also 
throw rice, and betelnut and leaves are handed to the guests. In 
the evening a marriage dinner is given and the ceremony is over. 
They burn their dead. Birth, monthly sickness, and death cause 
impurity for nine, three, and five days. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by men of their 
caste, and, if the decision is not obeyed, the offender is put out of 
caste. They do not send their children to school, take to no 
new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Jogerus or Jogis, originally Yogis that is meditators, a class of 
singing beggars are returned as numbering about 520 and as 
found all over the district. They are said to be very old settlers. 
The names in common use among men are Bhaira, Durga, and 
Sidda ; and among women Durgava, Nimbava, and Ranava. Their 
house-gods are Bhairu whose chief shrine is near Ratnagiri, and 
Siddheshvar. They speak a rough incorrect Kfiuarese as well as 
Marfithi, They have four divisions Bhairi- Jogis, Kindri- Jogis, 
Paman-Jogis, and Tawar-Jogis. The Bhairis and Kindris eat and 
marry with each other ; the Tawars and Pamans are separate. In 
appearance Jogis differ little from Budbudkis. They live in dirty 
ill-cared for thatched houses. They keep dogs, fowls, and sheep, 
and sometimes oxen to carry the soft slate-like stone which they 
make into stone vessels. They are great eaters and bad cooks. 
Their ordinary food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat-flour, 
coarse sugar, and pulse. They eat the flesh of hares, sheep, fowls, 
fish, deer, and crabs, but not of cows or pigs. They drink liquor 
whenever they can afford to buy it. The men wear a loin and shoulder- 
cloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women a robe and bodice, 
without passing the skirt of the robe between the feet. Their supply 
of clothes is got by begging. The men wear ear and finger rings 
and necklaces of glass and brass beads, and the women ear, fino-er 
nose, and toe rings, glass beads, necklaces, and brass and g?ass 
bangles. They are even-tempered but dirty, idle, and dishonest. 
Their chief calling is begging and they sometimes wander about the 
streets and carry off anything they can lay their hands on. They 
sometimes pretend to be doctors and have a stock of roots for the cure 
of diseases. They also occasionally make and deal in fine smooth stone 
vessels. The stone for making these vessels is brought from the 
Kappat hills in Gadag. Their leading holidays are Dasara in 
September- October and Divdli in October -November. A family of 
five spends about 8s (Rs. 4) a month on food, and a hut costs about 
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8s. (Rs. 4) to build. Their house goods are worth about £1 (Rs. 10). 
A birth costs about Is. 6 d. (12 as.), a marriage about £4 (Rs. 40), a 
girl’s coming of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 8s. (Rs. 4). 
They respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their marriage 
ceremonies. Their funeral rites are performed by men of their own 
caste. Their spiritual teacher or guru, Bhairinath by name, is said 
to live on the Badaganath hills near Ratnagiri. They worship the 
village deities Dayamava and Durgava, and believe in witchcraft, 
sorcery, and soothsaying. As soon as a child is born they cut its 
navel cord and bathe the mother and child. On the fifth day the 
goddess Sathi is worshipped to secure long life to the child, and 
on the seventh day the child is named and cradled. A day or two 
before the marriage a sheep is sacrificed in honour of their family 
gods, and a feast is given to friends and relations. On the marriage 
day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, bathed, and 
made to sit on a raised seat. A Brahman priest and five women 
whose first husbands are alive tie yellow threads round the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s right wrists and throw grains of red rice on their heads. 
A caste feast is given and the ceremony ends. The dead are buried 
and on the fifth day cooked food is offered to the deceased at the 
grave. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Social disputes are settled by men of the caste, and any 
one who disobeys the decisions is driven out. They do not send 
their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling 
class. 

Ka'ba'liga'rs are returned as numbering about 1060, and as 
found mostly in Dharwar. They originally lived in Bellfiri and seem 
to have come to this district about fifty years ago. Their home 
speech is Telugu and they speak Kfinarese with the people of the 
district. The names in common use among men are Bhimappa, 
Munestra, and Nagestra; and among women Bhimava, Durgava, and 
Nagava. They have no surnames. Their family goddess is Yellava 
whose chief shrine is at Savadatti in Belgaum. They have no sub- 
divisions. They are very dark. The men wear a turban, a waistcoat, 
and a loincloth. They gather human hair and plait it into ropes. 
They pass one rope of hair several times over their left shoulder and 
under the right arm and tie a second rope round the right arm and 
fasten to it several strips of coloured cloth. The women wear a robe 
and bodice like ordinary lower class Hindu women. The men 
wear a pair of iron wristlets on the right wrist, an iron armlet on 
the left arm, and rub red earth on their brows, shoulders, and eyes. 
The women wear brass ear and finger rings, bracelets and glass 
bangles, and tattoo their foreheads and hands. They are idle, hot- 
tempered, dirty, and ill-behaved. Their chief calling is begging for 
alms. If nothing is given them, they cut their arms and other parts 
of their body till blood flows, and threaten to kill themselves. Their 
reed huts cost about 2s. (Re. 1) to build. A bir th costs about Is. (8 ns.), 
a marriage about £1 (Rs. 10), a girl’s coming of age and a 
pregnancy nothing, and a death about 2s. (Re. 1). They do not 
respect Brahmans or call them to their ceremonies. Their marriages 
are conducted by their spiritual teacher or guru and their other 
b 98—27 
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ceremonies by men of their own caste. Their spiritual teacher 
called Virupakshasvami lives at Hampi in Bellari. They believe 
in witchcraft, sorcery, and soothsaying. When a child is bom its 
navel cord is cut and the mother and child are bathed. The mother 
is given some liquor to drink, cocoa-kernel, coarse sugar, ginger, and 
pepper are pounded together and made into balls, and for three days 
one ball a day is given to the mother to eat. On the fifth day the 
mother is bathed on the spot where the after-birth was buried. She 
offers flowers turmeric and redpowder to water, and on the same day 
the child is named and cradled. When a marriage is settled they 
take the bride and bridegroom to Hampi where their spiritual teacher 
performs the marriage ceremony. They bury their dead, and, on the 
third day after death, carry a lighted earthen lamp to the burial 
ground, set it on the grave, and drink a little liquor. When the 
lamp is set on the grave they do not allow the Holayas to come near 
or look at it. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their spiritual 
teacher or guru. They do not send their children to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Ma'salars are returned as numbering about twenty-three 
and as found in Kod and Navalgund. They generally live in 
the outskirts of towns and villages. They formerly lived at 
Penagondi and Hindupur in Madras and were driven to Dharw&r 
by the famine of 1876. The names in common use among men are 
Hanama, Bhima, and Rama, and among women Durgava and 
Sangava. They have no surnames. They speak Telugu and an 
impure and indistinct Kanarese. They are wandering beggars and 
have no fixed home. Whenever they go to a village they put up in 
the house of a Madigar or Mang for a week or two and then go to 
another village. They say that the Madigars are their parents and 
that they have every right to live on them. They have no cattle 
except one or two asses to carry their goods which include one or 
two blankets, a few earthen pots, one or two vessels, and a wooden 
ladle to turn the food while cooking. They are great eaters, using 
the flesh of sheep, fowls, dead bullocks, cows, buffaloes, and pigs. 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, and flesh, 
and their special holiday dishes are rice and sweet cakes. They 
are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. The men wear short 
breeches, a waistband, a shouldercloth, a black or red turban, 
and shoes ; and the women a robe and bodice. They are good- 
natured, idle, and dirty. Their chief calling is begging especially 
from Madigars. Every Mddigar family feeds them and gives them, 
id. to §d. (j*-^ n.) in cash. They occasionally make a few coppers 
by practising rope-dancing, but they will not dance unless a 
goldsmith, a carpenter, or a blacksmith is present. Their food and 
clothing costs them nothing as they live by begging. Their house 
goods are worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). A birth costs about 6d. (4 a.s.) 
and a boy's marriage about £3 (Rs. 30) including £1 12s. (Rs. 16) 
given to the girl s parents. Their family god is Venkataramana of 
Tirupati, who is represented as a man with four hands, the upper 
right hand holding the chakra or discus and the upper left the shankha 
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or conch. Their family deity is Durgava the goddess of cholera. They 
worship no other Brahmanic gods, show no respect to Brahmans, 
and do not call them to conduct their ceremonies. They act as 
their own priests. They have no spiritual teacher and never make 
pilgrimages. As soon as a child is born, to keep off sickness its 
sides are branded with a red-hot needle in the form of a cross, 
the child’s navel cord is cut, and the child and mother are 
bathed. On the third day a ceremony called irala is performed 
when a fowl is killed and its flesh eaten with other food, and on the 
fifth day the mother is ready to travel. When a marriage is 
settled, a day before the marriage the images of Durgava and 
Venkataramana are worshipped and a dinner called devaratra is 
given to members of the caste. On the wedding day the bride 
and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, bathed in hot water, and 
made to sit on a blanket spread on a raised seat. A long piece of 
thread is tied round five earthen pots and round the right wrists 
of the bride and bridegroom, grains of red rice are thrown over the 
pair, a marriage-dinner called dharinta is given to friends and 
relations, and the ceremony is over. When a woman comes of age 
she is made to sit by hereself for four days. On the fifth day she is 
bathed, and is made to touch either a babhiil tree or a rui Calotropis 
gigantea bush and is pure. This is repeated after every monthly 
sickness. Birth and death cause no impurity. The dead are buried. 
On the fifth day after a death a fowl is killed in honour of the dead 
and its flesh is eaten by members of the deceased’s family. This fowl 
dinner is their only funeral rite. Child and widow marriage and poly- 
gamy are practised and polyandry is unknown. When a woman 
commits adultery her husband and caste people meet together, abuse 
her, lay a stone on her head, and tell her that she may go wherever 
she chooses. At the same time they allow women who have 
committed adultery to marry again in the caste. Social disputes are 
settled by men of the caste and any one disobeying their decisions 
is put out of caste. They do not send their boys to school. They 
take to new pursuits, but are a falling class. 

Sata'nis, also called CMtalis, Kadris, Samagis, and Suragis 1 are 
a small community of lower class Hindus who mark their brows with 
a narrow yellow upright line between two broad yellow lines. In 
Maisur they are the priests of Holayas and are believed to be the 
followers of Chaitanya , 2 and probably they take their name either 
from Chaitanya or Satanana properly Sanatana one of Chaitanya’s 
disciples. They neither marry nor eat with other castes. They eat 
from no one but a Brahman. Their chief god is Venkataramana. 
They ask Brahmans to perform their marriage and other ceremonies. 
They are tall, dark, and strongly made, and especially the women 
are clean and neat. They live on alms and do no work. They burn 
the dead. In Dharwar it is very unlucky to meet a Satani. Any 
one starting on business who meets a Satani goes home, bows 
before his guardian, sits for a time, and makes a fresh start. 
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1 Bice’s Mysore, I. 344. 

2 Chaitanya was a Vaishnav religious reformer who flourished in Bengal about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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Vaggayas, devotees of the god Mailar, numbering about 700, 
are found chiefly in Ranebennur. Members of any caste including 
Brahmans can become Vaggayas. In social matters each Vaggaya 
follows the rules of his own caste. The Dharwar Vaggayas 
differ from the Vaghias of Jejuri in Poona in almost no respect 
except that in Dharwar there is no class of female devotees corre- 
sponding to the Jejuri Murlis. When a man in pursuance of a vow 
wishes to become a Vaggaya he goes and tells his wish to the 
pujdri or chief worshipper of the god Mailar at Gudguddapur in 
Ranebennur. The pujdri invests him with the dress of a Vaggaya, 
tabes him before the god Mailar, and gives him bhanddr or turmeric 
powder. From that day the devotee is called a Vaggaya, barbs at 
people libe a dog, and begs for alms. The Vaggaya can be bnown 
by his dress. He wears a blanbet or Tahnbal, a loincloth or langoti, 
and a headscarf or rumdl. He ties one or two bells and pieces of 
tiger and bear sbins round his waist, and hangs from one of his 
shoulders a deersbin bag to hold bhavddr or turmeric powder. 
They give the powder to the people they meet and in return asb for 
money. They wear cowrie-shell necblaces and hold in their hands 
a brass or wooden bowl to receive alms. Brahmans who in ful- 
filment of a vow become Vaggayas dress libe other Vaggayas but 
do not barb in public, and when the term of their vow is over they 
doff the Vaggaya’s dress and go home. Vaggaya women wear the 
ordinary lower class Hindu robe and bodice. Both men and women 
are dirty and untidy. Most of them speab impure Kanarese and 
live in flat-roofed houses with walls of sun-burnt bricb and mud. 
Their houses are dirty and ill-cared for. They are honest, good- 
natured, and hospitable, but dirty and idle. Their main calling 
is to barb libe dogs at all who come on pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the god Mailar and to beg for alms. They sometimes go begging 
all over the district. Their condition is declining as people are 
much less open-handed than they used to be in giving them alms. 
Their food charges are small, as they live on what they get bv 
begging. Their birth, marriage, coming of ago, pregnancy, and 
death charges vary according to the caste to which each Viiggava 
family belongs. The family god of the Vaggayas is Mailar whose 
chief shrine is at Gudguddapur near Ranebennur. Both Brahman 
and low class Vaggayas respect Brahmans, and call them to conduct 
their religious rites, and the Lingayat Vaggayas call Lingavat 
priests. In rites and customs each Vaggaya follows the rules of his 
own caste. Except Brahman A aggayas all have some special 
Vaggaya ceremonies. On the bright tenth of Asia- in or October- 
November a great festival with thousands of pilgrims is held in 
honour of the god Mailar at Gudguddapur. On these occasions the 
Vaggayas calling themselves Kudariavarus or horsemen come to 
the temple trotting, jumping, and running libe horses with large 
whips in their hands. Each gives himself several smart cuts with 
his whip at each cut calling Malhari's name and through the 
power of his name feeling no pain. On the same day some of the 
V aggayas tabe a long iron chain, fasten one end to a post in the 
temple, and the other end round their own neeb, and giving a violent 
jerb snap the chain, by the might of Malhari. In Gudguddapur 
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five families of Holaya Yaggayas have a round bar of solid iron 
about four feet long and one-third of an inch thick. One end of 
the bar is beaten flat till it is about an inch broad and is made very 
sharp. A member of the officiating family, for the families take 
the duty in turn, forces the sharp point of the bar into one of his 
calves and draws the bar through the hole. He next forces into 
the wound a round wooden peg about nine inches long and three 
quarters of an inch thick and draws it through to the other side. He 
binds the wound with a little bhaiuhtr or turmeric powder, and pierces 
his left palm near the wrist with an iron needle about a tenth of aninch 
thick and a foot long. The point of the needle is passed about two 
inches through the back of the hand. To the upper end of the needle 
a cross bar is fastened, and in the cross bar five upright bars are set. 
Each of the uprights is wrapped in a piece of cloth dipped in oil, 
and lighted, and the Vaggaya standing at the entrance of Malhari’ s 
temple waves the five lights round the god. When the waving is 
over he falls before the god, pulls the needle from his left hand, and 
says that, through the might of Malhari, he feels no pain. These 
ceremonies are performed three times a year, on the bright tenth of 
Ashvin or October-November, on the dark ninth of the same month 
or about a fortnight later, and on the February - March or Mdgh full- 
moon. On the dark ninth of Ashvin or October- November the god 
is taken to a spot at some distance from the temple, on a brass or 
wooden horse, with lighted torches, and drums and horns. Thousands 
follow the god throwing at him plantains, flowers, and dates, and 
Vaggayas surround him barking at the top of their voice. On all the 
three festivals hundreds of women, especially of the lower classes, 
go to the temple to fulfil their vows. They bring a chanchi ormany- 
roomed wallet with betelnuts, leaves, cloves, cardamoms, lime, and 
catechu and tell the jtujnri or chief worshipper that they have 
vowed to offer the bag and its contents to the god and that they 
wish to fulfill their vow. The ministrant demands from each a fee 
■of Is. (S as.), and, after receiving the fee, takes each of them one after 
the other into the idol’s room and seats her on Malhari’ s cot. The 
woman offers the bag and its contents to Malhari, falls before him, 
and comes out. As this vow is a breach of the Hindu rule that a 
woman must give betel to no one but her husband strict women 
think it disgraceful and never make it. Yaggayas seldom send 
their children to school, they take to no new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a falling class. 

Depressed Classes according to the 1881 census included 
seven castes with a strength of 43, GUI or 5'59 per cent ot the Hindu 
population. The details are : 


Dim nail' Depressed Chtiw*, 1SS1. 


Class. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Class. J Males. : Females 

Total. 

Bhansris 

4’, 

41 

84 

Midigirs or Mings . i 13«1 

14132 

27,612 


114 

162 

276 

Mochtg-ars 1 ll-> 

110 

22 1 

HolavAs 

6561 

61 

11,600 

Samagars or Chiimhhars, 1270 

1266 

2545 

KottfArs 

5 W 9 

0(0 

1162 

1 Total ' 21,179 

22,422 

43,601 
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Bh.an.gis, or Scavengers, are returned as numbering about eighty- 
four and as found in Dharwar, Bankapur, Hubli, and Gadag. They 
do not form a separate caste, and are either Musalmans or low- 
caste Hindus. They are tall swarthy and lean. They dress like 
Holayas, and, with regard to religion and customs, follow the 
rules of the caste to which they belong, that is the Hindus follow 
the practices of low caste Hindus and the Musalmans of low caste 
Musalmans. 

Dhors, or Tanners, are returned as numbering about 270, and 
as found all over the district. They speak impure Kanarese. The 
names in common use among men are Devappa, Lakshmappa, and 
Sidappa ; and among women Basava, Chinava, and Nagava. They 
have no surnames. Their family god is Sankleshvar whose chief 
shrine is in the Nizam’s country between Sholapur and Kalyftn. 
They have three divisions, Dhors who tan skins and sew leather 
bags, Hindustani Dhors who make horses’ grain-bags, reins, 
and all other leather work for horses and bullocks, and Budaligar 
Dhors who make budalis or dubbers that is leather vessels for oil and 
clarified butter. The members of these subdivisions neither eat 
together nor intermarry. They are dark strong and muscular and 
are like the local Holayas or Mhars. Their expression is unpleasing, 
the eyes are large, the nose high, the lips thin, and the cheeks gaunt. 
They live in small tiled or flat-roofed houses with walls of sun-burnt 
brick and mud. Their houses are very dirty and ill-cared for. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread and vegetables, and on holidays they 
eat sweet cakes, flesh, and rice. The tanning Dhors eat flesh by 
stealth though they profess not. The harness and leather-jar Dhors 
eat flesh of all sorts except swine, which they avoid because it is 
said they were once Musalmans. They use intoxicating drinks. The 
men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a headscarf, and shoes ; and 
the women in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe- 
back between the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the 
women ear finger and nose rings, wristlets, and armlets. Their 
main calling is tanning leather and making leather bags. They work 
from morning till evening except two hours at noon for meals and 
rest, and are helped by their women in their work. A family of five 
spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on food. A house costs about 
£10 (Rs. 100) to build and their house goods are worth about £1 10-s. 
(Rs. 15). A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death 
about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respect Lingayat priests,, 
and call them to conduct their religious ceremonies. Their family 
god is Basaveshvar, and they also worship the ling but do not 
wear it like other Lingayats. They keep the leading Hindu 
holidays especially Holi in April and JDivdli in October-November. 
Their birth marriage and death ceremonies differ little from those 
of other Lingayats. Girls are married either before or after they 
come of age. Widow marriage, divorce, and polygamy are practised, 
and polyandry is unknown. They are not bound together as a body. 
They do not send their children to school and on the whole are a 
falling class. 

Holaya's, or Mhars, also called Jambus, numbering about 11,700, 


Holayas. 
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are found all -over the district. They have no memory of any 
former settlement and are probably one of the earliest classes in the 
district. They say that the first Holaya was named Jambu. At 
that time men were wretched and unsafe, living on an earth that 
swayed on the face of the waters. Jambu made its foundations 
sure by burying his son alive. In reward for this sacrifice the 
earth was called Jambudvipu or Jambu’s land. The Holayas hold 
that they were the first owners of the land and that they were ousted 
by the higher castes. Holayas generally live in thejoutskirts of 
towns and villages. Their home speech is Kanarese. The names 
in common use among men are Hanma, Ninga, Rudra, and Yella ; 
and among women Basava, Hanmava, Durgava, and Udchava. 
Their family goddesses are Dayamava, Durgava, Udchava, and 
Yellava. They have two divisions Holayas and Potrajas. They 
are strong, dark, and dirty. They live in dirty ill-cared for flat- 
roofed houses with walls of sun-burnt brick and mud. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and chillies. They carry off dead 
cows, buffaloes, and bullocks from the villagers’ cattle shed, eat 
their flesh, and return the skins to the owners who sell them to 
M&digars. They are excessively fond of liquor. The men wear a 
loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a blanket, and the women a 
robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women 
finger rings, armlets, bracelets, and toe-rings. Those of their 
women who are Basavis or Lingayat temple-women unlike married 
women wear rings on their great toes. They are hardworking, 
hospitable and orderly, but so dirty that Holaya is a common 
Dharwar term for a sloven. Their main calling is carrying dead 
animals, making sandals, and labouring, especially at harvest time. 
A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on food. A house 
costs about £3 (Rs. 30) to build. A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), 
a marriage about £3 (Rs. 30), a girl’s coming of age about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). Most of them neither 
worship Brahmanic gods nor call Brahmans to conduct their 
marriages. They keep the Hindu holidays of Holiliunvi and Ugddi 
in March- April, Ndgpanehami in July- August, Dasara in October- 
November, and Divali in November. They make pilgrimages to the 
shrine of Yellamma in Belgaum. Their spiritual teacher or guru 
is a man of their own caste named Balbasappa who lives in Bellari. 
They are great believers in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
When a child is born its navel-cord is cut and buried in the front 
yard of the house. A stone is laid over it and the mother and child 
are bathed upon the stone. On the fifth day Indian millet is cooked 
into thick gruel, a small stone is kept in the lying-in room, and 
round the stone five lumps of Indian millet gruel are set on a 
piece of cloth which has been dipped in turmeric powder and water. 
The five lumps of porridge and a little coarse sugar are served in five 
dishes, and five women whose first husbands are alive are asked to 
eat the food. On the ninth day five sorts of grain, Indian millet, 
togari Cajanus indicus, hesru Phaseolus mungo, wheat, and madki 
Phaseolus aconotifolius are boiled together and seasoned in a little 
oil, and five women whose first husbands are alive are called and fed 
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with Indian millet gruel and coarse sugar. The women lay the child 
in a cradle and sing. On the twenty-ninth day the child is taken to 
the temple of their goddess Udchava and is laid before the idol. The 
pi/jdri or ministrant cuts a betel leaf in the shape of a pair of scissors, 
and with them goes through the form of cutting the child’s hair 
whether it is a boy or a girl. They ask the ministrant to find from 
the goddess what name should be given to the child. The ministrant 
consults the goddess and sits quiet for a while. lie then suddenly 
utters a name and that name is given to the child. Flowers, turmeric, 
and redpowder are laid before the goddess and all go home. Next 
day or on some future day the hair on the child’s head is cut and no 
further ceremony is performed till marriage. TV hen a marriage is 
settled, the bride is given a dowry of F2 (Rs. 20) and sugar and 
betel are handed among her friends and relations. On the wedding 
day the bride’s party go to the bridegroom’s. If the bride is of age 
she goes walking ; if she is not of age she is taken on a bullock. As 
they draw near the boundary of the bridegroom’s village bis party go 
and meet them with two plates, one with lighted lamps and the other 
with burning incense. Both plates are waved round the bride and 
her party. The bride’s party also wave lamps and incense round the 
bridegroom’s party and they come together to the briilegrooni’s. The 
bride and bridegroom are seated in the marriage shed on a blanket, 
a Chelvadi or Lingayat emblem-bearer repeats marriage-verses, 
throws red rice on the bride and bridegroom, and ties the lucky thread 
round the bride’s neck. A feast is given to friends and relations 
and the ceremony is over. When a girl comes of age she is made to 
sit by herself for three days and is fed on boiled rice mixed with cocoa- 
kernel scraping and coarse sugar. On the fourth day she is taken to 
a babhxd tree and made to touch it with her right hand. She then 
comes home, bathes, and is purified. When a married person dies 
the body is carried sitting in a strong cloth to the burial ground 
and placed in the grave. When it is seated in the grave the 
Chelvadi or Lingayat emblem-bearer washes its face, rubs it with 
white ashes, puts a small piece of gold worth lid. (1 a.) into its 
mouth, and fills the pit with earth. The body of a Basavi or female 
devotee is buried with the same rites as the body of a married woman. 
The unmarried dead are taken to the grave in a lying not in a 
sitting posture and buried without washing the face, applying white 
ashes, or putting a piece of gold in the mouth. After a birth or a 
death the family are impure for eleven days. When a Holaya 
has one or more sons, besides daughters, he gives his daughters in 
marriage to proper bridegrooms. When he has no sons he makes 
one of his daughters a Basavi and keeps her in his house to look after 
him. To make a Holaya girl a Basavi, on a lucky day the girl is 
taken to the temple of the goddess Udchava with tlowers, cocoanuts, 
and betelnuts and leaves. The pujdri or ministrant of the goddess 
worships the idol, ties a lucky thread of gold and glass beads round 
the girl’s neck, rubs her brow with white cowdung ashes, and tells 
her that she has been made a Basavi and from that day is free to act 
the courtezan. From that day she maintains her parents and attends 
on the idol on great days and drives oS the flies from the idol with 
a fan. After the death of her parents she inherits their property. 
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and her daughters are given in marriage into good families. The 
Holayas are bound together as a body. Their social disputes are 
settled by their headman, the Chelvadi, and some leading men 
of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decision is driven 
out. Caste authority is steady among them. They do not send 
their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 

Potkajas or Buffalo Kings, are a class of Holayas. The 
story of the origin of their name is that their ancestor, in the 
disguise of a Brahman, became the husband of Dayamava an 
incarnation of the great goddess Lakshmi. They lived together for 
several years and had children. At Dayamava’s request the Holaya 
brought his mother to their house. As they were eating some of 
Dayamava’s sweetmeats the mother said to the son. How like this is 
to a roasted buffalo tongue. Dayamava finding how she had been 
deceivedand degraded, burnt her house, slew her children,andpursuing 
her husband who had taken the form of a buffalo killed him. The 
descendants of the husband are called Potrajas that is Buffalo 
Kings. They are a small body and are found in only a few villages. 
On Dayamava’s fairs which last for eight days the Potrajas are sent 
for. On one of the eight days, several male buffaloes representing the 
Holaya who married Dayamava and a number of sheep representing 
his children are slaughtered before the deity. The officiating Potraja 
tears open the throat of a lamb with his teeth, and drinks its blood. 
On the last day of the fair, in a state of stark nakedness, he carries 
cooked rice on his head all round the village, throwing away a little, 
and slaughtering a sheep at each of its corners. On his return he 
receives a large share of the slaughtered buffaloes and sheep. 1 In 
other respects Potrajas do not differ from Holayas. 

Kotega'rs are returned as numbering about 1162, and as found 
in Dharwar, Bankapur, Hdngal, Karajgi, and Rdnebennur. They 
generally live in the outskirts of towns or villages. They speak 
impure Kanarese. The names in common use among men are 
Chanjivappa, Hanmappa, and Ninga ; and among Women Nili and 
Santangi. They have no surnames and no divisions. They are like 
Holayas, dark strong and muscular. They live in small dirty and 
ill-caredfor straw huts. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, Indian 
millet gruel, and a few of the poorest vegetables, and even these 
they get by begging. They eat all animal food and drink all 
intoxicating liquors. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a 
headscarf, and a blanket. The women wear a robe without passing 
the skirt between the legs. They are idle dirty and quarrelsome. 
Their main calling is begging, and they occasionally work for hire. 
As a caste they rank with Holayas and Madigars. As they live by 
begging their food costs them almost nothing. They have no 
spare dress. A birth costs them about 1 Id. (1 a.), a marriage about 
£2 (Rs. 20), and a girl’s coming of age, a pregnancy, and a death 
nothing. They have no family gods and no priests. They do not 
respect Brahmans, Lingayats, or other priests, and do not call 


i A detailed account of these village rites is given in Appendix A. 
b 93—28 
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them to conduct their marriages. They act as their own priests 
during their ceremonies. They have no spiritual teacher and no 
holidays. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
When afflicted with any disease or misfortune they go to a 
Lingayat priest in the village of Kutnasanahalli in Hangal and ask 
his advice. He gives them an enchanted lemon to eat and some 
ashes to rub over their body, and the Kotegars believe that eating 
the lemon and rubbing the ashes remove their sickness and 
other misfortunes. In their marriages the bride and bridegroom 
are seated on a blanket spread on a raised seat. The caste people 
meet and call in a loud voice Dhari yeritu may that is The marriage 
has taken place. A few grains of yellow rice are thrown over the 
bride and bridegroom, a caste dinner is given, and the ceremony 
is over. The dead are buried and no funeral ceremonies are 
observed. They are bound together as a body, and their social 
disputes are settled by men of their caste. Caste authority is said 
to be growing weaker. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class. 

Ma'diga'rs or Ma'ngs are returned as numbering about 27,500 
and as found all over the district. They do all the leather work 
required for field purposes, and, in return, are allowed to take 
away all cattle that may die in husbandmen’s houses and receive 
gifts of grain during harvest time. They generally live on the 
outskirts of villages and towns. Their home speech is Kdnarese. 
The names is common use among men are Durgappa, Fakirappa, 
Hanmappa, and Yella; and among women Dayamava, Durgava, 
Lingava, and Yellava. They have no surnames, and are 
known by the names of the towns and villages in which they 
live. They have two divisions Madigars and Asadarus. They are 
strong, dark, and ugly. 'They live in dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed 
houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt brick. They are great 
eaters but bad cooks. They eat the flesh even of dead cattle, 
and are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. The men dress in 
a loin and shouldercloth, a coat, a headscarf, and a blanket; and the 
women in a robe and a bodice without passing the skirt of the robe 
between their feet. They use local hand-woven cloth. The men 
wear ear and finger rings and waistcliains, and the women ear and 
nose rings and silver armlets. They are hardworking,, but dirty, 
dishonest, quarrelsome, and ill-behaved. Their main calling is 
working in leather. They work from morning till evening except two 
hours for meals and a midday rest. The articles they make are 
always in good demand, but their intemperance and the large 
sums they spend on marriage and other ceremonies keep most of 
them in debt. A family of five spends about 12s. (Rs. 6) a 
month on food. A house costs them about 12 10s. (Rs. 25) to 
build, and the value of their house goods is about £1 (Rs. 10). A 
marriage costs them about £6 (Rs. 60), and a death about 6s. 
(Rs. .3). They are religious. Their family gods are Mailar and 
Hanmant, and their family goddesses are Dayamava, Durgava, and 
Yellava. ^ Their chief holidays are Holihunvi and Uyadi in March - 
Aprd, Ntbjpanehami in August -September, Datum in October- 
.Novembor, and Dirdli in Xovember. They have no rjnni or 
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spiritual teacher. They profess not to believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, or soothsaying. On the fifth day after a birth, 
a feast is given to friends and relations, and on the seventh day 
the child is named and cradled. No other ceremony is performed 
till marriage. When a marriage is settled they ask the village 
astrologer to find out a lucky day, and give him a small present 
for his trouble. On the lucky day the bride and bridegroom 
are seated on a low wooden stool, a thread is passed five times 
round them, they are rubbed with oil and turmeric and are bathed. 
The ends of their robes are tied together, they are seated on rice 
spread on a raised seat, a piece of cloth is held between them, and 
grains of red rice are thrown over them. A large dish filled with 
food and sweet eatables is brought, and the bride and bridegroom 
and five other women whose first husbands are alive are made to 
sit near the dish and eat together out of it. The bride and bride- 
groom are taken on horseback to the temple of their family 
goddess, where they worship the goddess and return home. Next 
day a feast is given to men of the caste and the ceremony is over. 
The dead are either burnt or buried, and on the fourth day after 
death a sheep is killed, its flesh is offered to the spirit of the 
dead, and a feast is given to men of the caste. Social disputes are 
settled by a majority of caste people, and any one who disobeys the 
decision is driven out. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Asadabus are a class of Madigars who are set apart to dance before 
and abuse the goddess Dayamava during her fair. When they dance, 
both men and women wear long, curiously worked, and dirty gowns. 
The women dance and the men hang large drums round their necks, 
beat them and make a horrible noise. One of them called Ranigia 
is supposed to represent the brother of the Holaya who married 
Dayamava under false pretences and was killed by her. This man 
stands before the idol, beats his head and chest and shows all signs of 
grief, and curses and loads the goddess with the vilest abuse. A 
very few families of this class live scattered over different villages. 
They are called to the different fairs of Dayamava and Durgava, and 
are paid for their labour. They eat but do not marry with other 
Madigars. 

Mochiga'rs, or Shoemakers, are returned as numbering about 220 
and as found in Dharwar and Gadag. They make new shoes for 
Brahmans, Lingayats, and Musaiinaus. They do not make sandals, 
or sit by the road-side and mend shoes, which they say is the work 
of a Samagar the Kanarese term corresponding to the Marathi 
Chambhar. They do not make ropes or other leather articles used 
in field work. The names in common use among men are Gangappa, 
Gireppa, Nimbana, Sankappa, and Yellappa; and among women 
Ningava, Nilava, Nagava, Takava, and Yellava. They have neither 
surnames, divisions, nor family stocks. A Mochigar may be 
known by his dirty clothes and oily face. The women are still 
more dirty and ugly. In size, shape, and strength Mochigars are 
like Madigars or Samagars. They are black-skinned and their 
expression is dreamy. They speak an incorrect and indistinct 
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Kanarese. They are dirty in their habits, idle, and quarrelsome. 
Most live in dirty, untidy, flat-roofed houses. They keep cows 
sheep buffaloes and other domestic animals. They are great eaters 
but not good cooks. Besides grain they eat animal food especially 
on holidays. They eat the flesh of hare, deer, and sheep which 
have been killed by the Musalman Mulla. They never eat beef, 
pork, or the flesh of animals which have died a natural death. 
They are extremely fond of intoxicating drinks. The men wear 
a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf ; and the women 
a robe and bodice. Their holiday dress does not differ from their 
every-day dress either in form or material, and they have no 
store of clothes either for daily use or for special occasions. 
The men wear a lock of hair on the crown of their head. 
The women either tie the hair in knots or wear it in braids. The 
men wear brass ear and finger rings and silver waistchains. 
The women wear silver armlets, waistbands, and earrings, and a 
gold nose-pin called muqti. Their main calling is to sew new shoes 
and weave coarse cloth. Their women help in their work. Their 
craft is flourishing as both their shoes and their cloth are in great 
demand. In spite of this they are in debt. Their caste position is 
low, though they hold themselves higher than Holayas, Sam agars, 
and Madigars, and do not eat from their hands. They eat from 
the hands of Brahmans, Lingayats, Marathas, Jains, and other 
high classes but not from any low class Hindus, Musalmans, or 
Christians. Almost all classes hold aloof from Mochigdrs. Except 
at harvest time when they take to field w r ork the Mochigars 
work at shoe-making and weaving. They keep the regular Hindu 
holidays. A family of five spends 14s. to lGs. (Rs. 7-8) a month 
on food and £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a year on dress. A birth costs about 8s. 
(Rs.4), a marriage about £10(Rs. 1 00), a girl’s coming of age about 4s. 
(Rs.2), a pregnancy about 12s. (Rs.6), and a death about 8s. (Rs.4). 
Their chief house god is Basavana. They respect Brahmans and 
call them to their marriages, but have no family priests. They 
make pilgrimages to the shrines of Mahamalesha near Badami in 
South Bijapur and of Gonepa at Homigi on the frontier of the Madras 
Presidency. Their spiritual teacher is a Lingayat priest, to whom 
they show great respect when he visits their villages. The teacher in 
return blesses them and prays for their welfare. They believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. Their special ceremonies are 
putting a new-born child into the cradle, marriage, a girl’s coming 
of age, pregnancy, and death. On the thirteenth day after a birth 
a few friends are called and the child is laid in the cradle and 
named, and friends and relations are feasted. The impurity caused 
by a birth or a death lasts thirteen days. Brahmans are called 
to their marriages, repeat verses, and throw red rice on the bride 
and bridegroom, and in return are paid 2s. to 10s. (Rs.1-5). The 
other ceremonies of rubbing the bride and bridegroom with turmeric, 
tying on the marriage coronet or lashing and the chaplet of flowers’ 
and giving feasts are the same as among other low classes. When a 
gill comes of age she is made to sit by herself for four days. On 
the fourth day she is anointed and bathed and on the same day or 
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on some future day she is sent to live with her husband. They 
bury their dead and give the usual funeral feasts to friends and 
relations. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised, 
and polyandiy is unknown. They divorce their wives for adultery 
and divorced women remarry. The Mochigars have their own 
barbers, as ordinary barbers will not shave them. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling, minor disputes are settled by 
caste people, and more serious questions are referred to the 
Lingayat teacher Sidayanavaru who lives at Sirsangi near Ramdurg. 
If his decision is not obeyed the teacher puts the offender out of 
caste by issuing an order to the caste people to hold aloof 
from him. If the teacher is paid a small sum as a fine he drops 
cowdung ashes and holy water into the offender’s mouth and allows 
him to come back. Caste authority is strong and steady among 
them. They do not send their children to school, and take to no 
new pursuits ; still they are a rising class. 

Samagars or Cha'mbha'rs, are returned as numbering about 
2500 and as found scattered all over the district. They generally 
live on the outskirts of towns and villages. The names in common 
use among men are Devana, Dhankara, Dy&mana, and Fakirappa ; 
and among women Balava, Nagava, Ranava, Shankarava, and 
Yellava. Their only surnames are place names. The names 
of their gods are Hanuman, Virabhadra, and Basavana. They have 
neither divisions nor family stocks. They speak impure Kanarese. 
Samagars are dirty, ugly, and like Holayas and Madigars. They 
are quarrelsome, drunken, and untruthful. Their main calling 
is to make shoes and sandals and to mend old shoes. They tan the 
skin of sheep, but not of cows or of buffaloes. They earn about 6d. 
(4 as.) a day. Their craft is steady. They are perhaps the lowest 
of local Hindus still they do not eat from the hands of Jingars, 
barbers, Holayas, or Kotegars. Their busy seasons are Roli- 
hunvi in March-April, Nagpanchami in August -September, and 
Dasara in October-November. During the rainy season they have 
little to do. They keep the leading Hindu holidays A family of 
five spend about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on food and £1 (Rs. 10) a year 
on clothes. A house costs about £5 (Rs. 50) to build and Is. (8 as.) 
a month to rent. A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a girl’s marriage 
about £2 (Rs.20), aud a boy’s £2 8s. (Rs. 24), on account of the 
girl’s dowry, a girl’s coming of age, and a pregnancy about 6s. 
(Rs. 3) each, and a death about 8s. (Rs. 4). They are religious 
and respect both Brahmans and Liugayats. They call Brahmans 
to conduct their marriages, and Lingayats to conduct their funerals. 
They worship both Brahman and Lingayat gods and keep the 
leading Hindu holidays. They make pilgrimages to the shrine 
of Yellamma, who is represented as a woman sitting on a raised 
seat with weapons in her hands. They have few ceremonies except 
at marriages and deaths. Child and widow marriage, polygamy, 
and divorce are allowed, but not polyandry. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled 
by men of the caste. They do not send their boys or girls to 
school, take to no new pursuits, and arc a steady class. 
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According 1 to the 1881 census Dharwar Musalma'ns numbered 
100,600 or 11'39 per cent of the population. They include thirty-four 
classes of whom nine intermarry and are separate in little more than 
name and twenty-five are separate marrying among themselves only. 
The nine classes who intermarry belong to two groups, four general 
classes Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and Pathans, and five local classes 
Attars perfumers, Bedars servants, Bangarharas bracelet-makers, 
Kalaigars tinsmiths, and Manyars dealers in hardware. Of the 
twenty-five separate communities who marry among themselves, 
seven are of outside and eighteen are of local origin. The 
seven of outside origin are Bohoras and Mehmans from Gujarat, 
Mukeris and Soudagars from Maisur, and Labbeys from the 
Malabar coast all traders, Gao Kas.ibs beef butchers from Maisur, 
and Kakars labourers and pony-keepers from Afghanistan. Of the 
eighteen separate communities of local origin, two, Bagbans 
fruiterers and Tambolis betel leaf sellers, are tradesmen ; two, 
Kanjars and Pendharas, are dealers in animals and labourers ; 
seven, Gaundis stone-masons and bricklayers, Lad Kasabs mutton 
butchers, Momins weavers, Patvegars silk tassel-twisters, Pinjaras 
cotton cleaners, Rangrez dyers, and Saikalgars armourers, are 
craftsmen ; five, Bhatyaras cooks, Dhobis washermen, Hajams 
barbers, Halalkhors scavengers, and Pakhdlis watermen, are 
servants ; and two, Kasbans dancing girls and prostitutes, and 
Taschis kettle-drummers, are musicians. 

Of the four general classes, Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and 
Pathans, the Moghals are a very small body. Each of the other three 
includes large numbers found in all parts of the district. They 
are chiefly local Hindus, the descendants of converts, who, on 
embracing Islam, took the title of the Syed, Shaikh, or Pathan, 
under whom they were converted. At the same time almost all 
claim, and probably most of them claim with right, some strain of 
foreign or Upper Indian blood. So far as they can be traced the 
foreign elements seem to be the same as those noted in the Statistica. 
Account of Belgaum, Arab traders and merchants who sought 
employment at the courts of Hindu rulers ; Turks and other Upper 
Indians who conquered the Deccan at the close of the thirteenth 
century ; Abyssinian, Arab, Persian, Afghan and Turk settlers 
during the supremacy of the Babmani 1347-1490, Biiapur 
1489-1686, and Moghal 1686-1723 rulers, and finally, and, to a 
larger extent than in Belgaum, a foreign element from the court 
of Haidar Ali and Tipu of Maisur 1760-1800. As in Belgaum 
and other parts of the Bombay-Karnatak the conversions from 
Hinduism are almost all ascribed either to Aurangzeb (1686-1707), 
or to Haidar and Tipu of Maisur (1760-1800). The well known 
zeal of these rulers for the spread of Islam seems in many instances 
to have gained for them a credit which belongs to early Arab 
missionaries if not to the Bahmanis (1347- 1490) or to the Bijapur 


1 From materials supplied by Mr. Sycd Ddud, Bombay Municipality, 
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kings (1489-1686). Except a few villagers and craftsmen who talk 
Kanarese at home, the home speech of the members of the four 
general classes is Hindustani, with a large mixture of Kanarese and 
Marathi. Of the special communities the Mehmans and Bohoras from 
Gujarat speak Cutchi and Gujarati, and the Labbeys of the Malabar 
coast Malay alam. The members of the main body of Musalmans, 
and to some extent of the separate communities of foreign origin, 
have more marked features than the local Hindus. The men are 
larger- boned and sharper-featured, fairer, and with lighter eyes ; the 
women show fewer traces of foreign blood and in many cases can 
hardly be known from Hindus. Musalmans of all classes take two 
meals a day, breakfasting about ten in the morning on millet or 
wheat bread pulse and vegetables, and some of the rich on mutton ; 
and supping about eight in the evening on rice, millet bread, and 
pulse or vegetables. Some rich townspeople and most village 
husbandmen take three meals, the rich taking a breakfast at seven 
of wheat bread, eggs, milk, and tea ; a midday dinner of rice or 
wheat bread and mutton with vegetables ; and a supper at eight at 
night of rice or bread and pulse or mutton-curry. Husbandmen 
take a cold breakfast about seven, a midday meal in the fields, and 
a supper on reaching home in the evening. All of the meals are of 
millet bread and pulse with a good allowance of chillies and 
tamarind- Among the rich the chief dish at public dinners is 
biryani a dish of rice and mutton prepared with clarified butter 
and saffron, and jirda a sweet dish of rice, sugar, almonds, clarified 
butter, and saffron, and rdita a dish of curds, mustard, and salt. 
These dinners cost £3 to £5 (Rs. 30 - 50) for every hundred guests. 
Among the poor public dinners consist of puldo a dish of rice and 
clarified butter, and ddlcha a curry of pulse and mutton, and cost 
£2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20 - 25) for every hundred guests. The richer 
families eat mutton daily and most manage to get either mutton 
or beef on special occasions and on the Ramzan and Rakar Id 
festivals. All like mutton better than beef, and many local 
communities will on no account touch beef. Buffalo meat 
is eschewed by all. Fowls and eggs though not eaten daily are 
used by the rich once or twice a month; and by the poor on 
special occasions whenever they can afford them. Fish though 
scarce is used by almost all Musalmans without objection. The 
staple food of all classes is grain and pulse. Among the rich and 
well-to-do, perhaps about twenty per cent of the whole, the grain m 
ordinary use is rice, wheat, millet, and pulse ; and among the poor 
millet and pulse. The monthly food charges of a rich Musalman 
family of five vary from £2 to £4 (Rs. 20- 40), of a middle class 
family from £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15), and of a poor family from 
8s. to 14s. (Rs. 4-7). Water is the usual drink, but some rich 
and well-to-do families, since the establishment of British rule, have 
introduced the use of tea and coffee. In spite of the religious rule 
against its use intoxicating liquor is largely drunk. On account 
of their cost imported wines and spirits are little used ; the two chief 
drinks are local, /TO' or sindi the fermented juice of the date, and either 
mahum Bassia latifolia, or date spirits. Most craftsmen and many 
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members of the main body of Musalmans are much given to the use 
of liquor. Of other stimulants and narcotics tobacco is smoked by 
almost all, snuff is used by some of the old and by the trading classes, 
and opium is occasionally used by some craftsmen, servants, and 
religious mendicants who also smoke ganj a or hemp. The dress of 
the main body of Musalmans of Dharwar, Hubli, and Savanur is much 
better and more strictly Musalman than the dress of the Musalmans 
of other parts of the district. It includes a delicate white cotton 
turban wound in correct Musalman fashion, a long white coat, a 
long shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of loose trousers. Some of the 
Mashdyaks or Pirzadas that is Saints’ sons, and Syeds dress in a long 
Arab thdya for out-of-door use, and an overcoat either of silk, 
broadcloth, or fine muslin. Their women generally dress in the Hindu 
robe and bodice covering the back and fastened in a knot in front 
with short tight sleeves ending above the elbow. Some women of 
high families occasionally dress in tight trousers and cover the upper 
part of the body with a scarf or odni. All other communities of 
Musalmans dress in Hindu style. The men wear in-doors a head- 
scarf, a shirt, and tight trousers, or a waistcloth. Out-of-doors on 
all occasions if rich, and on festive occasions or holidays if middle 
class, they dress in a Maratha turban, a coat, and a pair of shoes. 
The whole of their every-day dress is made of cotton, but, for 
festive or ceremonial occasions, almost all have a silk turban and a 
silk -bordered waistcloth and a silk handkerchief. The value of a 
rich man’s wardrobe may be estimated at £6 to £8 (Rs. 60-80), 
and his yearly expenditure on clothes at £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30). 
In the case of a middle class or of a poor man the wardrobe 
is worth £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50), and the yearly expenditure on 
clothes amounts to £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15). Once or twice a 
year, either on the Ramzan or Bakar Id festivals, Syeds generally 
colour their turbans and headscarves green, and others dye their 
turbans red, crimson, or yellow. All women wear in-doors the full 
Maratha robe or sari in the same way as Hindu women, except that 
they wear it without tucking the skirt back between the feet. 
They also wear a tight-fitting short-sleeved bodice or choli, covering 
the back and the ends knotted in front under the bosom. 
The exceptions to this style of dress are the Bohora and Soudagar 
women, who wear a gown or petticoat called lahenga of chintz or 
silk falling to the ankle and gathered in plaits round the waist, 
the upper part of the body being dressed in a scarf or odni two and 
a half to four yards long. Except Bohora women, who put on a 
large silk or chintz cloak that shrouds the whole face and figure, 
they have no special out-door dress, but go out wrapt in a white 
cotton sheet with the face uncovered. Many women of the four 
general classes, perhaps thirty or forty per cent of the whole, keep 
the zandna or seclusion rules ,- the rest appear in public in the same 
dress which they wear in-doors. Except on festive or ceremonial 
occasions almost all dress in cotton, save a few Mehman and Bohora 
women who always wear silk trousers or petticoats and scarves. 
The festive or ceremonial dress consists of one or two sets of silk 
or half-silk half-cotton, or embroidered robes and bodices, which 
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are given by the husband at marriage and generally last daring 
the whole of the woman’s life. A rich woman’s ceremonial dress 
is worth £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 - 300), and a middle class or poor 
woman’s £5 to £8 (Rs. 50-80). The yearly cost of dress to a 
rich woman is £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15), and to a middle class 
or poor woman 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). Except in better class 
families for a year or two after marriage when they wear 
embroidered cloth slippers, Musalman women never wear shoes. The 
Musalman men seldom wear ornaments. The chief exceptions are 
some of the lower classes snch as Kasabs butchers, Bagbans fruiterers 
and Tdmbolis betel leaf sellers, who, when they can afford it, are fond 
of wearing a large gold ring in the right ear and a silver chain or 
toda fifty to a hundred tolas in weight on the right foot. Almost all 
Musalman women begin married life with a good store of ornaments. 
Their parents give them at least one nose ring, a set of gold earrings 
and silver finger rings, and their husbands invest in ornaments for 
the bride as much money as the dowry which is generally £12 14s. 
(Rs.127). At least among the poorer classes a woman seldom keeps 
her full stock of jewels. Most of them generally disappear by degrees 
in meeting special expenses and in helping the family through times 
of scarcity of food or of employment. Roughly a rich woman’s 
ornaments vary in value from £30 to £100 (Rs. 300-1000), and a 
middle class or poor woman’s from £2 to £20 (Rs. 20-200). 

Among Musalmans some are Jdgirddrs or land proprietors and 
some are traders, and a good many are craftsmen. The bulk are 
soldiers, constables, messengers, and labourers. In villages the 
greater number are husbandmen and the rest are craftsmen. Among 
the regular classes, especially among town traders, soldiers, constables, 
and messengers, the women add nothing to the family income. In 
many of the special communities and among husbandmen, weavers, 
and some other craftsmen and petty shopkeepers, the women’s 
earnings are little less than the men’s earning. Except traders, 
weavers, and some other classes of craftsmen, the bulk of the towns- 
men are idle and fond of drink and good living. The Pendharas 
and Kakars are generally hot-tempered and dishonest, but the rest 
of the townsmen are mild, hospitable, and honest. The villagers 
especially the husbandmen are hardworking and thrifty. A few 
proprietors, the traders, and some weavers and husbandmen are 
prosperous, but as a class the Musalmans are badly off. They 
suffered severely in the 1876-77 famine not only from the very high 
prices of produce, but because the demand for the articles they 
supplied ceased. Many families had to sell the bulk of their property 
and others incurred debt which they have not yet been able to pay. 
A few Dharwar, Hubli, and Savanur Musalman houses, chiefly 
belonging to proprietors traders and weavers, have stone and 
cement walls one or two storeys high and with tiled roofs surrounding 
a court-yard. Some of these houses, especially those belonging to 
Bohoras, Mehmans, and a few landlords, have several rooms 
furnished in European style, and have a good store of Chinaware 
and of brass and copper vessels. The bulk of the town Musalman 
houses are one storey high and have tiled roofs. Many of them 
have a front or back enclosure surrounded by a stone wall four or 
B 9S— 29 
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five feet high. Some of the better class houses have walls of cut- 
stone and cement and a framework of good timber. But of 
most the walls are of rough stone and clay smeared with a wash 
of cowdung, and timber is scantily used except for the roofs. In 
most cases the furniture is scanty. Tables chairs and other 
European articles are found only in some of the rich houses in 
Dharwar and Savanur. In most houses the furniture includes only 
a few low stools, a cot or two, some quilts or blankets, mats, and 
cooking and drinking vessels of copper and brass which are much 
admired as house ornaments. A town house of the better class 


costs £200 to £500 (Rs. 2000 - 5000) to build, and 10s. to 16s. 
(Rs. 5-8) a month to rent ; a house of the middle class costs £10 to 
£30 (Rs. 100-800) to build, and Is. to 3s. (Rs. ^ - 1 2 ) a month to rent. 
Barbers, washermen, watermen, and sweepers work for several families 
and are paid by the year. Each of the families, for their share of his 
services, pays a waterman 10s. to 16s. (Rs. 5-8), a barber 4s. to 8s. 
(Rs. 2 -4), a washerman 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10), and a sweeper 2s.to8s. 
(Rs. 1-4). Besides their cash wages these servant classes receive 
from their employers occasional gifts of old clothes and grain, and food 
on religious festivals, and on marriage and other ceremonies. Town 
Musalmans except a few landlords seldom keep house servants ; 
and few houses are neat or clean except those of Bohoras, Mehmans, 
and some landlords. Village houses differ little from the poorer 
class of town houses. They have generally three or four rooms 
with a court-yard either behind or in front, in which, or in the front 
room which is always the biggest, are tied bullocks, cows, and 
buffaloes. The middle room or rooms are for sleeping, and the 
back room for cooking. These houses have little furniture, a few 
mats, a cot or two with quilts and country blankets, a few brass 
and copper vessels, and a large supply of earthenware dishes. A 
village house costs £5 to £20 (Rs. 50 - 200) to build. Houses 
are almost never let on rent. The furniture iu a well-to-do 
husbandman’s house varies in value from £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) 
Like Hindus many of the lower craftsmen and husbandmen are fond 
of brass vessels, but most Musalmans use copper. In every-day 
cooking, to save the copper vessels, women generally use earthenware 
dishes, as, during the 1876-77 famine, most families were forced to 
pawn or to sell their metal vessels. Their religion binds almost all 
branches of Musalmans into one community. They worship at the 
same mosques, keep the same holidays, perform the same ceremonies, 
and respect and employ the same kuzi. The only exceptions are the 
L4dKas4bs or mutton butchers, the Bagbans or fruiterers, the Pinjaras 
or cotton cleaners, the Pendharas or labourers and servants, and the 
Dhobis or washermen who have such strong Hindu leanings that 
they do not associate with other Musalmans, almost never go to 
mosque, eschew beef, keep Hindu holidays, and openly worship 
and offer vows to Hindu gods. Of the regular Musalmans about 
thirty per cent teach their children to read the Kuran, all of them 
are careful to circumcise their boys, to perform the bismillah that is in 
A114h s name or initiation, and to have their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies conducted by the kuzi or his deputy the mulla. 
ough as a rule they do not attend the mosque for daily prayers. 
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almost all are careful to be present at the special services on the 
Ramzan and Bakar Id festivals, and are careful to give alms and 
pay the Kazi his dues. Their religious officers are the kdzi or judge 
now the registrar, the khatib or preacher, the mulla or priest, and 
the maulvi or law doctor. In former times the kazi was civil and 
criminal judge in addition to his duties as marriage registrar ; 
now he is a registrar of marriages. The office is always hereditary. 
The khatib or preacher stands next to the kazi. This office is 
either hereditary or elective. The khatib’ s sole duty is to lead the 
Ramzan and Bakar Id services either in the mosque or in the 
praying place or idgdh , of which most large towns have one built 
outside the city walls. The Dharwar and Savanur khatibs hold lands 
granted by Bijapur kings and Moghal emperors. They also get 
presents of clothes and shawls worth £1 to £3 (Rs. 10 - 30) for 
reading khutbas or sermons. The mulla or priest who is generally the 
naib or deputy kazi is generally chosen by the kdzi from a poor and 
sometimes from a strange family, and appointed to certain villages. 
His duties are to keep the marriage register, and to kill goats 
sheep and fowls for the village Musalmans and Hindus. In 
choosing a mulla the kdzi generally looks to his honesty and 
trustiness, rather than to his learning or ability. Some mullas 
are so ignorant that they do not know even the correct form of 
Arabic words used in cutting an animal’s throat. If the people 
complain the kdzi asks the mulla to send him his knife during the 
Bakar Id. He blesses the knife and anything it cuts for a year 
is considered pure. 1 Some villagers grant the mulla a small plot 
of land in addition to their dues in corn or cash. As their income 
does not exceed 8s. to 10s. (Rs.4-5) a month, and as Dharwar and 
Belgaum Musalmans are extremely lax in the matter of liquor- 
drinking, some mullas serve in liquor shops even in their own 
village. Maulvis or law doctors, of whom there are very few, hold 
a high position in the Musalman community, sometimes ranking 
above the kdzi. They earn their living by teaching Musalman 
boys, and by giving their opinion or fativdh on points of Musalm^| 
law for which they are paid 2s. to os. (Rs. 1 - 2)). In the absence 
of the preacher or khatib the maulvi sometimes acts for him and 
receives his fees. He also, if he is asked, preaches on receiving 4s. 
to 10s. (Rs. 2-5). Though learned and hardworking maulvis are 
generally badly off. They lead frugal and religious lives. Pirzddds 
or the sons of saints as spiritual guides hold a high position in the 
Musalmdn community. They claim descent from saints who in 
olden times came from Arabia as missionaries. Most of these old 
saints worked and many still work miracles and answer prayers. 
Their descendants share in the reverence which is paid to their 
ancestors. Many of the lower classes of Musalmans in the belief 
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1 To make a lawful animal pure or halal the sacrificer should give the animal water 
to drink and pluck some hair, or if it is a bird some feathers, out of its throat. He 
should take a sharp knife, pass it across the animal’s throat, saying, I kill by the 
truth, pass it a second time, saying, that Allah is great, and pass it a third time, 
saying, there is no God but Allah. The knife should be sharp enough to cut the 
throat clean ; care must be taken that it is not sharp enough to cut off the head. 
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that it will cleanse them from their sins become disciples or 
murids of these pirzddds or saints’ sons. When a man becomes his 
disciple the saint’s son generally gives him a diploma containing 
the pedigree of his family from the original saint downwards. 
This diploma is sometimes laid in the disciple’s coffin in the belief 
that the names of the saints save the dead from the torturings of 
the grave angels Munkir and Nakir. When a man adopts a pirzada 
as his teacher he has to pay the teacher a fee varying from 4s. to £1 
(Rs. 2 - 10) according to the disciple’s means, and to give a banquet 
to at least twenty of the teacher’s friends and relations at a cost 
of 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). Rich disciples sometimes give a suit of 
clothes at a cost of £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40). Every year or once every 
two or three years the pirs or spiritual guides make a journey to 
collect their dues from the murids or disciples. When a teacher 
comes to his village the disciple has to make him a gift or nazardnah 
varying from 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5). He is also feasted so long as 
he remains at the disciple’s village. Though proud of their position 
and marrying as much as possible among themselves, their fondness 
for pleasure and good living have reduced many saints’ sons’ families 
to comparative poverty. Still, in obedience to the saying that his high 
birth places a Syed’s actions above criticism, Musalmans generally 
treat the pirzddds or saints’ sons with great respect. 

Like the Musalmans of the Deccan and other parts of the Bombay- 
Karnatak, Dharwar Musalmans, though they keep the Bakar Id 
feasts and fast from sunrise to sunset during the thirty days of 
Ramzan, hold the Muharram as their chief holy season. For ten 
days they worship and offer vows at the biers called Hassan’s and 
Hussain’s tdzias or tdbuts, and the holy hands or panjdhs with the 
same feelings as a Hindu worships his gods. All Hindus except 
Brdhmans join Musalmans in this worship of Hassan’s shrine. 
During the ten Muharram days Lingayats, Panchals, and most land- 
holding and craft-practising Hindus, who generally hold aloof from 
ihem, eat Musalman food, offer vows to the shrines, become fakirs 
w Musalman begging ministrants of the shrines, dress or paint 
themselves as tigers, monkeys and bears, and disguise themselves as 
women and dance or perform in front of the shrine. As the Hindus 
share in the Muharram bier worship, so many Musalmans especially 
the women of the lower classes share in Hindu festivals and worship 
the Hindu goddesses Yellamma and Satvai. The goddess Satvai 
or Mother Sixth, who sends or who keeps away child diseases, is 
worshipped by some Musalman women on the sixth day after a birth 
at what is known as the chhati or the sixth day ceremony. On that 
night, in the place where the child was born, the ground is smeared 
with cowdung, upon which seven wheat flour lamps are lighted and 
several copper dishes of cooked vegetables and the heart and liver 
of a sheep or goat and several kinds of fruits are arranged. The 
child for a short time is laid on a mat to gaze at the lamp and the 
cooked dishes. Kinswomen and friends are called and spend the 
night in singing, and, in the early morning, the nurse takes away the 
dishes containing the cooked food which has been laid near the child 
f-tbe night. Most of the women of the general classes have a 
sufficient reverence for the cow to make them abstain from the use 
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of beef. Many of the lower classes of men and women believe in 
witchcraft and ghosts. 

In cases of sickness they generally apply to some Musalman or 
Hindu sorcerer, who tells them that they are either under the influ- 
ence of an evil spirit or are suffering from some charm which an 
enemy is working against them and that if they fail to take speedy 
measures to overcome the spell, the effect will be fatal. The sick 
person if poor gives 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4) and if rich 10s. to £1 
(Rs. 5-10) to pay for the sadka or offerings to be made to the 
spirits. Next day the exorcist comes to the house of the sick 
bringing the offerings, lemons, eggs, and a fowl or a goat, and some 
cocoanuts rice and pulse. He arranges these on the floor of the house, 
andfor half an hour repeats charms and bums incense. He then carries 
away the offerings and generally eats them. When this exorci sing, which 
is often accompanied by some drug, is successful, thepatient generally 
makes the sorcerer a present. Some Musalmans on undertaking a 
journey during sickness, or if they wish to get tidings of an absent 
friend, consult maulvis or other learned Musalmans. The maulvi 
takes the Kuran and finds an answer in the first verse he happens 
to read. In almost no Musalman family is the day for a marriage or 
for a naming fixed without consulting a law doctor or maulvi. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca, which a pious Musalman is bound to 
make, is much neglected by Dharwar Musalmans, by the poor from 
want of money and by the rich from laziness. At the same time 
almost all are careful to attend the fairs held in the neighbourhood 
in honour of saints. The chief fairs which Dharwar Musalmans 
attend are those in honour of Khwaja Bande Nawaz at Gulburga, of 
Rfije Bag-Sawar in Dharwar, and of Pir Shamsodin or Miran Shamna 
at Mira. These fairs last four or five days and are attended by 
upwards of ten thousand visitors, among whom there is almost 
always a large body of beggars. 

Fakirs or religious beggars belong to two main classes, bashards 
or law-followers and beshards or law-neglecters. The law-followers 
are also known as mulcimshahis or residents. They marry and live 
in one place on labour or on alms. The law-neglecters, who are 
also called sufis, have no wives and no homes. Among both the 
law-followers and the law-neglecters are several orders or giros of 
which those commonest in Dharwar are the Banvas, Chistis Kadrias, 
and Rafais. All of these belong to the order of law-followers, and own 
housesand lands most of which were granted by the Bijapur kings or 
the Moghal emperors. These orders of religious beggars are recruited 
partly from the sons of beggars and partly from outside. A beggar 
may not make his own son his disciple or balka. He must get some 
member of the order to become his son’s teacher or murshad. The 
begging orders are also recruited from children who have been the 
subject of a vow made by their parents either before their birth or 
during some sickness. Musalmans also who lose heart in the 
struggle of life or who fall into dissipated ways join one of the 
begging orders. When a child or a man is to be allowed to join one 
of the orders a member of the order becomes his spiritual guardian 
or murshad, and teaches him the list of the heads of the order which 
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passes back to Ali the prophet’s son-in-law from whom all begging- 
brotherhoods spring. New members are generally received into 
an order when several Fakirs are met at some of the leading local 
fairs. Each begging brotherhood of law followers has three office 
bearers ; the order-head or sargiro, the beadle or nakib who carries a 
staff of office, and the treasurer or bhandari. The head of the order 
appoints the treasurer and the beadle who pay £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50) 
for the honour, the amount being spent on a dinner given to the 
members of the community. Besides in admitting new disciples 
or bdlkas, the members of the different begging orders like 
advantage of the meeting of several Fakirs at local fairs to 
settle disputes that may have arisen among the members of a 
brotherhood. At the fair all the begging Musalmans who are 
present at the close of the day withdraw to some out of the way 
spot. The members of each order of beggars sit by themselves 
each with its head or sargiro. After all are seated the attendant or 
nakib of the headman in whose order the dispute has arisen rises 
holding his staff of office and asks blessings on the order to which 
he belongs. The head or sargiro of each of the order sits on the 
state cushion called masnad or gadi and presides over the meeting, 
the other members sitting around them. The complainant states 
his view of the case and the defendant gives his view. Their 
accounts are generally interrupted by questions from the members 
of the different orders. There are few rules and there is generally 
much wrangling and disputing, the heads of the orders seldom 
doing much to guide the debate. When the wrangle has gone on 
for a time, they stop to drink, smoke hemp, and eat opium, which 
is prepared separately for each order by its treasurer or bhandari. 
The wrangling is seldom over by daylight and sometimes lasts three 
or four nights. When a member is found guilty he is punished by 
being excommunicated from the order to which he belongs, and 
thenceforward no Fakir either gives him a pipe to smoke or water 
to drink, or asks him to give a smoke or a drink until the offender 
pays a fine, and gives a dinner party to all who were present at the 
time of his conviction. 

The nine communities which form the main body of Musalmans 
who intermarry and differ little in look, dress, or customs, include 
besides the four general divisions of Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and 
Pathans, the five classes of Attars the perfumers, Bangarharas bracelet- 
sellers, Bedars servants, KaUigars tinners, and Manyars or glass- 
makers. 

Syeds, or Chosen, claim descent fromFatima and Ali, the daughter 
and son-in-law of the Prophet. Their forefathers are said to have 
come from North India and Arabia, and to have settled in the 
Deccan, chiefly under its early Musalman rulers. They speak Deccan 
Hindustani. The men are of middle height, well made, and fair or 
olive-skinned. They shave the head and wear the beard full. 
Townsmen dress in a turban or a headscarf of white or green cotton^ 
a shirt, a waistcoat, a coat and a pair of loose trousers, and villagers 
in a turban, a waistcoat, and either tight trousers or a waistcloth. 
The women of the townsmen, who are generally of middle 
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height, delicate and fair, with full regular features, dress in 

J the Hindu robe and bodice. They are neat and clean, do not appear 
in public, and add nothing to the family income. The wives of 
village Syeds dress like their town sisters only less neatly and 
cleanly. They are harderworking and thriftier, and some whose 
husbands are poor work in the fields and look after the cattle. The 
men take Syed or Hir before, or Shah that is king after their names, 
and the women take Bibi or lady before their’s. In villages Syeds 
are husbandmen, and in towns the poor work as soldiers con- 
stables and messengers, and the rich are landlords and spiritual 
guides. The villagers are hardworking thrifty and sober, and the 
townsmen though mild hospitable and honest are lazy and fond of 
drink and pleasure. They suffered severely during the 1876-77 
famine ; many were forced to part with almost their whole property. 
They generally marry among themselves. But a poor Syed has no 
objection to marry his daughter to a rich Shaikh, and the men take 
wives from any of the classes who form the main body of Musal- 
mans. In religion all are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are 
more or less strict in saying their prayers. Except a few poor 
villagers all teach their boys to read the Kuran in Arabic, and to 
read and write Marathi and Kanarese. Of late many have begun 
to send their boys to English schools. None have yet risen to any 
high position through education. 

Shaikhs, literally Elders, are found all over the district. The title 
Shaikh or elder belongs strictly to three branches of the Kuraish 
family, the Siddikis who claim descent from Abu Bakar Siddik, the 
Farrukis who claim descent from Omer A1 Faruk, and the Abbasis 
who claim descent from Abbas one of the Prophet’s uncles. The 
word Shaikh being a general term of courtesy has come to include 
many local converts and foreigners. Men who are included in this 
class add Shaikh or Muhammad to their names, and women Bibi to 
their’s. They speak Hindustani, and in look do not differ from 
Syeds. Except some of the youths the men shave the head, and all 
wear the beard either short or full. They dress in a Maratha turban 
•or a headscarf, a coat, a shirt, and a waistcloth or tight trousers. 
The women dress in the Hindu robe and bodice. Except in poor 
families the women do not appear in public, and add nothing to 
the family income. Though hardworking and thrifty, the towns- 
men, most of whom are soldiers servants constables and messengers, 
are not well-to-do, and have not recovered from the loss they 
suffered during the 1876-77 famine. The villagers who are 
husbandmen, and more hardworking than the townspeople, had to 
part with most of their property during the famine. They marry 
either among themselves, or, if rich and respectable, among the 
Syeds or with any of the general classes of Musalmans. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school. They are religious, many of them 
being careful to say their prayers and to teach their boys to read 
the Kuran. They send their boys to learn Marathi or Kanarese, and 
some have lately begun to teach their children English. One or 
two have gained posts as Euglish clerks. 
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Moghals are found in small numbers at Dharwar and some 
of the larger Musaltnan centres. They claim descent from the 
Moghals, who. during the seventeenth century, came with the 
Moglial conquerers of the Deccan (1686-1723). Their home 
speech is Deccan-Hindustani. The men are either tall or of middle 
height, with fair skins and regular features. They shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dress in a headscarf, a shoulder- 
cloth, a long coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of loose trousers. 
The women, like the men, are either tall or of middle height, delicate, 
and fair with full regular features. Village or poor townswomen 
dress in a Hindu robe and bodice, and if rich in the ordinary 
Musaltnan petticoat two to five yards of chintz or silk, a scarf to 
cover the upper part of the body, and a bodice covering the back 
and fastened in a knot under the bosom. Though neat and clean 
in their habits they neither add to the family income nor appear in 
public. The men add Mirza to their names and the women Bibi 
or lady. Town Moghals are servants and messengers and village 
Moghals are husbandmen. Though hardworking and thrifty they 
are not well-to-do. In religion they are Sunnis of the Ranafi school, 
and are said to be religious and careful to say their prayers. They 
teach their boys to read the Kuran in Arabic. They marry with 
any of the general classes. They send their boys to school to learn 
Mardthi or Kanarese. Some have lately begun to send their boys 
to English schools, and one of them is a clerk in the police 
superintendent’s office. 

Patha'ns, or Victors, claim an Afghan origin. The men add 
Khan or chief and the women Bibi or lady to their names. Their 
home speech is Deccan-Hindustani. The men are either tall or of 
middle height, strong, and dark or olive-skinned. They shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Maratha turban, a coat, a 
shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waist- 
cloth. The women who are like the men in face, dress in the Hindu 
robe and bodice, but, except the old or poor, do not appear in public 
nor add to the family income. They are neat clean and well-behaved! 
The townsmen are servants messengers and constables, and the 
villagers are landholders. Though hardworking and thrifty some 
of them are excessively fond of liquor, and are deep in debt Thev 
suffered severely during the 1876-77 famine, many of them having 
had to sell even their houses. They marry with any of the general 
classes of Musalmans. In religion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and some of them are said to be religious and careful to sav 
their prayers. They teach their boys Marathi and Kanarese and 
m a few recent cases, English, but so far education has not raised 
any of them to a high position. 

Of the five classes who belong to the general body of Musalmans: 

Atta rs, or Perfumers, are local converts from the Hindu class of 
the same name. They are found in small numbers in different parts 
of the district. They speak Deccan-Hindustani among themselves 
and Marathi or Kanarese with others. The men are toll ^ t 
middle height and dark or olive-skinned. They shave the head. 
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wear the beard full, and dress in a Maratha turban or a headscarf, 

] a tight jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The 
women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice. They are neat and clean in their habits, do not add to 
the family income, and except the old do not appear in public. The 
men are neat, clean, hardworking, and thrifty, but, on account of 
the fallen state of their trade, are seldom well-to-do. During and 
after the 1876 famine many moved to other districts in search of 
work. They chiefly sell cosmetics, dentrifice, redpowder, incense, 
and hair-oil scented with rose and jessamin. During the Muharram 
they add to their stock cotton-thread garlands or sehilis of many 
colours, which both Hindus and Musalmans wear during the last 
five days of the holy season. Their trade is dull and they do not 
make more than Is. to 2s. (Re. 1-1) a day at ordinary times, or 2s. to 
10s. (Rs. 1-5) during the five Muharram days. Though nominally 
a distinct body, their customs do not differ from those of ordinary 
Musalmans. They have no headman other than the kazi. They 
marry either among themselves or with any of the regular Musalmans 
and obey and respect the kazi. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school and are not particular in saying their prayers. They try to 
give their boys some schooling. Besides as perfumers some earn 
their living as servants and messengers. 

Bedars found in one or two families as messengers at Dharwar 
are immigrants from Maisur. They are said to have been converted 
j) from the hill tribe of Baydarus or Bedars, by Haidar Ali Khan 
; (1762-1782), from whom they have taken the title of Khan. Both 

Haidar and Tipu had great trust in their Baidar troops. 1 They are 
believed to have come to Dharwdr with General Wellesley’s army 
in 1803. Among themselves they speak Hindustani and with 
Hindus Kanarese. The men are tall, strong, well made, and either 
black or brown-skinned. The men shave the head, wear the beard 
full, and dress in a turban or a headscarf, a coat, a shirt, a tight 
jacket, and a pair of tight trousers. The women, who are like the 
men in face, dress in a chintz petticoat two to four yards long, and 
cover the upper part of the body with a scarf and a bodice covering 
the back, and the ends tied in a knot under the bosom. They do 
not appear in public nor add to the family income, but are neat 
and clean in their habits. The men are messengers and constables, 
and, though hardworking and thrifty, are badly off. They do not 
. form a separate community, and do not differ in their manners 
j or customs from ordinary Musalmans, and marry among any of 
| the ordinary Musalman communities. They are Sunnis of the 
I Hanafi school, and are religious and careful to say their prayers. 

| They send their children to school and teach them Marathi and 
1 Kanarese. None have risen to any high position. 

Bangarha'ra's, or Bangle-sellers, a branch of Manyars, are like 
i them descended from local Kasar converts, who are said to have 
, embraced Islam during the time of Aurangzeb (1686-1707). 
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They are found in small numbers over almost the whole district. 
They do not diSer from Manyars in look dress or speech. The 
women dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and 
help the men in their work. Both men and women are neat and 
tidy. They make wax bracelets and sell Chinese glass bangles which 
they buy from wholesale Vani dealers who bring them from Bombay. 
On a dozen bangles they make 1 \d. to 3d. (1-2 as.) and their 
average daily sales are about three dozen, leaving an average profit 
of 4 ^d. to 9 d. (3-6 as.). They sell both to Hindus and Musalmans, 
sometimes in shops sometimes as peddlers at fairs or from house to 
house. When the men are away the women generally sit in the 
shops and sell. In manners and customs they do not differ from 
ordinary Musalmdns, and marry either among themselves or with 
regular Musalmans. They have no separate headman and in 
all matters obey the regular lcazi. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
send their boys to school to learn Marathi or Kanarese. None 
know English, and none have risen to any high position. 

Kala igars, or Tinners, local converts of mixed Hindu classes, are 
found in small numbers throughout the district. They speak Hindu- 
stani among themselves and Kanarese or Marathi with others. The 
men are tall or of middle height and dark or olive-skinned. They 
shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a white cotton 
Mardtha turban, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight 
trousers or a waistcloth. The women who are of middle height, 
wheat or olive-skinned, and with full regular features dress in a 
Hindu robe and bodice. Except the old none appear in public or 
add to the family income. The men when at work are dirty, but as 
a class they are neat and clean. The men tin the copper and brass 
vessels which are used by Hindus, Musalmhns, and Christians. They 
charge Is. to 2s. (Re. ^-1) for a dozen dishes according to size. 
Though hardworking thrifty and sober, they are poor, as after the 
1876 famine, to save the cost of tinning, many even well-to-do 
families cooked in earthen vessels. They form a separate commu- 
nity settling social disputes by holding caste meetings under a head- 
man who is chosen from the most respectable families. With the 
approval of the majority of the castemen the headmen has power to 
fine any one who breaks their social rules. Their names and customs 
do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmans and they marry either 
among themselves or with regular Musalmans. They respect and 
obey the kdzi and employ him to conduct their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are seldom 
religious or careful to say their prayers. They try to give their 
boys some schooling. Besides by tinning some Kalaigars earn their 
living as servants and messengers. None have risen to any high 
position. ” 

Manyars, or Glass Bangle-makers, are the descendants of local 
Hindu Kasars, who are said to have been converted during the 
reign of Aurangzib. They are found in small numbers in some 
ot the larger towns. Among themselves they speak Deccan- 
Hinclustani and correct Kanarese or Marathi with others. The men 
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are of middle height and dark or brown-skinned. They shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Maratha turban, a shirt, a 
tight jacket, and a waistcloth. The women who are like the men in 
face dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help 
the men in their work. Both men and women are neat and clean 
in their ways. Chinese competition has forced the Manyars to give 
up their old craft of glass and wax bangle-making. They have 
become petty shopkeepers and dealers in hardware and miscellane- 
ous articles. They sell iron pots and dishes, which they buy from 
wandering Ghisadis and sell at a high profit. They buy cotton 
and coir ropes from Kanjars whom they pay in grain or in cash. 
Besides ironware they sell mirrors, sewing thread, pins, locks, and 
English match boxes. Some have shops and others go as peddlers 
with a pack to weekly markets and through neighbouring villages. 
They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and some are well-to-do 
and able to save. Though they form a branch of the Bangarh&ras 
or bangle-sellers, they are a distinct class, settling their disputes 
among themselves by holding caste meetings with a headman 
of their own, chosen from the richest families, and empowered 
to fine any one who breaks their rules. They marry either among 
themselves or with any of the ordinary classes of Musalmfins. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school but are seldom religious or 
careful to say their prayers. They are careful to give some education 
to their boys, but none have risen to any high position. 

Of the twenty-five separate communities the seven of outside 
origin include five of traders Bohoras, Labbeys, Mehmans, Mukeris, 
and Saudagars, one of craftsmen Gao-Kasabs or beef butchers, 
and one of servants or labourers Kakars or grass-cutters. 

Bohora's, probably from the Gujarat vohoravw to trade, immi- 
grants from Gujarat, are found in small numbers in Dharwar city. 
They seem to be of part Hindu part Arab and Persian origin. In 
religion they belong to the Ismaili branch of Shias and follow the 
Mullah Sahib, their high priest who lives at Surat. They are believed 
to have come to Dharwarfrom Bombay and the Nizam's country about 
sixty years ago. Among themselves they speak G ujarati, and with 
others Marathi or Hindustani. They are tall or of middle height, 
delicate, and light brown in colour. The men shave the head and 
wear the beard full. They dress in-doors in a skull cap and out of 
doors in a tightly wound white turban, a long coat falling to the 
knee, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of loose trousers. 
Their women, who like the men are either tall or of middle size, are 
delicate, either wheat or brown in colour, and regular featured. They 
do not appear in public. They wear a headscarf or odna, a backless 
bodice or angia, and a gown or petticoat called lahenr/a, of three 
or four yards of chintz or silk. On going out they add a long cloak 
called burkha which covers the whole body from head to foot, leaving 
a gauze opening for the eyes. They do not add to the family 
income, but are clean, quiet, and thrifty. Bohoras deal in English 
hardware, in piecegoods, and in groceries. Some have agents in 
Bombay, Poona, and Belgaum, who supply them with all the articles 
in which they deal. They sell to Europeans, Musalmans, and Hindus 
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ami are hardworking, thrifty, and sober. As a class they are 
well-to-do and have a good name for fair dealing. They form a 
separate community, marry only among themselves, and have their 
disputes settled bj- the deputy of the Surat Mullah Sahib whose 
head-quarters are at Haidnrabad. They are Ismaili Shias of the 
Daudi sect. They are careful to say their prayers either in their 
own houses or gardens or at the house of the richest man among 
them who sets apart one of his rooms as a chapel. They have no 
mosques of their own and do not attend the Sunni mosques. They 
treat the deputy Mullah with much respect, and are regular in paying 
their contributions to the Mullah Sahib at Surat. Thechief points of 
difference between their beliefs and practices and those of regular 
Mussulmans are that they pay special devotion to Ali and his sons 
Hassan and Hussain, and to their high priest the Mullah Sahib of 
Surat : that they attach special importance to circumcision ; that 
they reject the three Kaliplis, Abu Dakar Sidik, Umar, and Usman ; 
that at death a prayer for pity on the soul and body of the dead is 
laid in the dead man’s baud ; and that they on no account either 
eat or drink from Hindus. They teach their children to read the 
Kunlu and enough Marathi or Gujarati to keep accounts. None 
learn English. They follow no calling but trade, and on the whole 
are a ri-iug class. 

Labbeys, or immigrants from the Malabar coast, though not per- 
manent settlers are found in small numbers in some of the large towns. 
They are descended from the Persian 1 Arab 3 and Abyssinian settlers 
in whose hands the foreign trade of Western India was centered for 
several centuries before the establishment of Portuguese supremacy 
(a. d. lb 10). Among themselves they speak Arvi or Malayalam and 
Hindustani with others. The men are tall strong and well made, 
and dark olive-skinned. They shave the head, wear long thin beards, 
and dress in a skull cap or loose chintz headscarf, a long shirt falling 
almost to the knees, a coat or a waistcoat, and a chintz waistcloth 
or luni/i falling to the ankle. Their habits are neat and clean, 
flip' n, ->t bring their women to Dharwar, and seldom stay more 
than a year in the district. They .rather a stock of skins and leather 


1 Of the tir»t \iab settlement the I, abbey hooks give the following account - la 
A t>. Mil 1 H. -’Dili M.ilik bin Kuan an Arab soldier of fortune with a large number of 
f"li,.\ii 1- -tatted from Ai.ihin to vi-it Adam's tomb in Ceylon. His ships were wreck - 
.-.1 oil the Mal.itur . oast ami lie was forced to land. Cheraman Pernmal the chief of 
Malabar took a liking t.. the Arabs ami kept themat his court. Mklik told him of the 
1 ’iophet Muhammad and how he had halved the moon. The king asked when the 
i""" n W:L ' halved, consulted the brahman astrologers, and, finding that Malik's date 
no-, correct, became a Mu.-alman, divided bis kingdom among his relations and starter) 
tor Mm He died on his way back Ever after Arabs vv ere treated with honour on 
tile Malabar coast and settled in great numbers. See Buchanan's Mysore II 51-70 
uiul Jaiinul lavarik. ’ 

3 A, , 0 '' Un? V’ '/ f S' ui them India (I. 242 ) the first Persian settlers 

came m the early part of the eighth century as refugees from the tyranny of Hai m bin 
\ ii.su t governor »t Irak .-some landed on the Konkan and were called Navaits- others 
landed r.otnt taj,,- Comorin and were called Labbeys. The Labbeys claim a common 
oil nil with the >>a'ans and attribute their black complexion to intermarriage with 

m t,"’' 1 r’ 1 ' i T w u"*" ‘ nl ' that th ‘‘ L; ‘hbeys are the descendants of their 
doim-st" slays, ted. Milks was ot opinion that in face and shape the Labbeys had a 
vt.ong resemblance to the lut.v, s o. Aby-inia. Compare RiJs Mysore andCoorg! 
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from the local butchers and send them preserved in salt to Bombay 
or Madras tanneries. They are hardworking, thrifty, and generally 
well-to-do. They form a separate community and never marry any 
local Musalman women. They are Sunnis of the Shafai school and 
are said to be religious and careful to say their prayers. On the 
whole they are a rising class. 

Mehmans, properly Mom ins or Believers, immigrants from 
Cutch and Gujarat are found iu small numbers in Dharwar city. 
They are the descendants of Gujarat and Cutch Hindu Kachias and 
Lohanas who were converted to Islam by Pir Yusaf-ud-din an Arab 
missionary in 1422. They are said to have come with the 
British troops from Poona to Dharwar soon after the beginning of 
British rule in ISIS. They speak Cutclii among themselves and 
Hindustani with others. The men are strong well-made and fair. 
They shave the head, wear the beard full and long, and dress 
in a fine cotton or silk headscarf, a coat, a long shirt falling to 
the knee, a waistcoat, and loose trousers. The women are tall or of 
middle height with fair skins, arched eyebrows, large eyes, straight 
nose, and full rounded limbs. They dress in a long shirt falling 
almost to the ankle, a headscarf, and a pair of loose trousers rather 
tight at the ankles. Except when old they wear a backless bodice 
withshortandtight sleeves. The whole of their dress is almost always 
of silk. They are neat and clean in their dress, are careful not to 
appear in public, and except by skilful housekeeping add nothing 
to the family income. The men deal in English hardware and piece- 
goods. They are hardworking thrifty sober and well-to-do, and 
have a good name for fair dealing. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community, but without any special organi- 
zation and with no separate headman. They respect the regular 
kdzi and call him to conduct their marriage and funeral ceremonies. 
Except that daughters have no share in ancestral property, their 
rules and customs do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmans. 
'They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and are said to be religious 
and careful to say their prayers. They send their boys to school to 
learn Marathi, and they teach them Gujarati at home but none know 
English. They take to no calling but trade, and on the whole are 
a rising class. 

Mukeris , 1 or Deniers, are found about 200 strong in Dharwar 
city. They are said to be the descendants of Lainani or Baujari 
Hindus who were converted to Islam by Tipu of Maisur. They are 
believed to have come from Maisur in 1803 as suttlers to General 
Wellesley's force. Among themselves they speak Hindustani, and 
Marathi or Kanarese with others. The men are tall or of middle 
height, strong, and dark or olive-skinned. They shave the head and 
wear the beard full. They dress in a turban or a headscarf, a coat, 
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1 Of the origin of the name Mukeri this story is told. A member of Tipu's court 
laid a complaint before the king that a man of rice brought from a Lamani held thirty 
instead of forty sers. The rice was weighed before the Sultan and was found to lie 
short. The Lanuini was called and weighing the grain showed that it was forty mtj. 
He did this by some sleight of hand ami afterwards confessed. That people might 
be on their guard against them, Tipu ordered that Lainani Musalmans should hence- 
forward be called Mukeris or deniers. 
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a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and tight trousers. The women, who 
are like the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, and, 
except the old, neither appear in public nor add to the family income. 
Both men and women are neat and clean in their w T ays. Mukeris 
are grain-sellers and grocers. Though hardworking they are fond 
of liquor, and are thrifty and well-to-do. Their name is a bye-word 
for cheating. They marry among themselves only, form a separate 
community, and settle their disputes at class meetings headed by 
a chuudhuri or headman who belongs to one of the richest families. 
With the approval of the majority of the castemen the headman 
can fine any one who breaks their rules. They respect the hdzi and 
ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral services. They 
are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are not religious or careful to 
say their prayers. They send their boys to school, and teach them 
Marathi and Kanarese but not English. They follow no pursuit 
except trade. 

Sauda'gars, or Honourable Traders, are said to represent the 
ancient Arab and Persian merchants who traded with Western India 
(800-1500). They are immigrants from Maisur and Madras, and 
are believed to have come to Dharwar since the beginning of 
British rule. They speak Hindustani among themselves and 
Marathi or Kanarese with others. Their appearance seems to show 
a strong strain of foreign blood. The men are generally tall 
and well made, wheat or brown coloured, with large eyes and 
straight nose. They shave the head, wear full beards, and dress in 
a silk or fine cotton headscarf, a lung white cotton coat, a shirt falling 
to the knee, a pair of loose trousers, or in-doors a chintz waisteloth 
or lumjL The women are, like the men, tall, delicate, and fair, 
with handsome features, 'they dress in a gown or petticoat 
of four or five yards of chintz gathered in plaits round the 
waist and falling to the ankles, a tight bodice with short tight 
sleeves covering the back and the ends fastened in a knot under 
the bosom, and a headscarf of two to four yards of chintz. 
They are very careful not to appear in public' and are excel- 
lent housewives. Both men and women are neat, clean, mild, 
hospitable, and sober. Saudagars deal in piecegoods and were 
formerly well-to-do. They suffered severely during the 1876-77 
famine. Though hardworking and thrifty some of them were forced 
to give up trade and take to husbandry or service. They are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school and are said to he very religious and careful to 
say their prayers. They teach their children to read the Kuran iu 
Arabic and send them to school to learn Marathi or Kanarese 


:-m a separate community 


They marry among themselves only and for 

hut have no special organization and no headman The'v 
respect the regular bhi and in their manners and customs do not differ 
from ordinary Musalmans, Mono have risen to any high position 
and on the whole they are falling in number and condition. " ’ 

Kakars, or immigrants from Afghanistan, are found in sma ll 
numbers m Dharwar and Hnbli. Their forefathers are said to 
have come from Afghanistan with Ahmadshah Durani or Abdali 
about D t, After Ahmadshah s defeat in North Hindustan 
• ivmaiued id India leading the l^e of outlaws, and after ramb’ 
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ling through the North-West Provinces, Gujarat, and other districts 
found their way to Haidar Ali of Maisur. They are said to have 
come to Dharwar in 1803 as camp followers to General Wellesley’s 
army. Their home-speech is a mixture of rough Hindustani, Malvi, 
Gujarati, and Marathi. The men are tall strong well-made and 
dark. They shave the head, wear beards, and dress in a Hindu 
turban, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. Their 
women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and add to the family income. Both 
men and women are dirty and untidy in their habits. The men 
are servants, messengers, and horsekeepers earning 10.s. to 20s. 
(Rs. 5-10) a month, and the women make a living by selling 
headloads of grass and fuel. Though hardworking they are 
generally fond of drink and are badly off. They marry among 
themselves only and have a well organized community settling 
their disputes at class meetings under a headman or jamadar 
who belongs to one of the richest families, and, with the concurrence 
of the majority, has power to fine any one breaking their class 
rules. The fine fund is spent in caste dinner and drinking parties. 
They respect the kdzi, and in manners and customs differ little 
from the regular Musalmans. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school 
and are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. They do 
not send their boys to school, and none of them has risen to any 
high position. 

Ga'o Kasa 'bs, or Beef Butchers, found in small numbers iuDhar war 
city are said to have come to Dharwar with General Wellesley’s 
army in 1803. They are found in most military cantonments in 
the Deccan and are often attached to certain regiments and move 
with them from one place to another. Some claim descent from 
Afghans and others from Arabs, but the face and figure of many 
seem to point to a part Abyssinian origin. Their home speech 
is a rough Hindustani. The men are tall, strong, well-made, and 
dark. They either shave the head or wear the hair falling below 
the ear and a full beard. They dress in a turban or headscarf, a 
shirt, a jacket, and a pair of tight trousers. The women, who 
are like the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, 
appear in public, help the men in selling beef, and, though hard- 
working and thrifty, are proverbially shameless and quarrelsome. 
Both men and women are dirty and slovenly in their dress and habits. 
They sell both cow and buffalo beef, but buffalo beef is disliked 
and is seldom used. Their customers are Christians, Musalmans, 
and low caste Hindus. The chief consumers are low caste 
Hindus as few Musalmans eat beef. First class beef is sold to 
Europeans at 3 d. the pound (8 pounds the rupee) and second class 
beef to Musalmans and others at l|d. the pound (16 pounds the 
rupee). Though hardworking and thrifty they are excessively fond 
of drink, and are badly off. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community settling social disputes at 
class meetings under a headman or pdtil, who, if the majority of 
the caste approve, has power to fine any one who breaks their rules. 
Their manners and customs do not differ from those of ordinary 
Musalmans ; and they call the hizi to conduct their marriage and 
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funeral ceremonies. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and are 
not religious or careful to say their prayers. They give their boys 
no schooling and take to no new pursuits. 

Of the eighteen separate communities mainly of local Hindu 
descent, two, Bagbans fruiterers and Tambolis betel leaf sellers are 
traders; seven, Gaundis masons, Lad Kasabs butchers, Momins 
weavers, Patvegars tassel makers, Pinjaras cotton cleaners, Rangrez 
dyers, and Saikalgars armourers are craftsmen ; seven, Bhatyaras 
cooks. Dhobis washermen, Hajams barbers, Halalkhors scavengers, 
Kanjars poulterers, Pakhalis watermen, and Pendharas grass cutters 
are servants and labourers; and two, Kasbans dancing girls, and 
Tasehis drummers are players and musicians. 

Ba gba ns or Ba'gva'ns, Gardeners and Fruiterers, represent 
local Kunbis or Malis who are said to have been converted during 
the time of Aurangzib (a.d. 1686-1707). They are found in large 
numbers over almost the whole district. Among themselves 
they speak Deccan Hindustani and with others Marathi or Kdnarese. 
They are tall or of middle height, well-made, and dark or olive- 
skinned. The men shave the head, wear beards either short or 
full, and dress almost like Hindus, in a Maratha turban, a tight- 
fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who like the men 
are either tall or middle sized, wheat or olive skinned, and with 
regular features, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and help the men by selling fruit and vegetables. Both 
men and women are rather dirty and untidy. The men go among 
garden villages buying potatoes, brinjals, onions, and green 
vegetables, and plantains, guavas, and pomegranates. They sell at a 
shop and also from door to door. Though hardworking, thrifty and 
sober, they are generally poor and in debt. They do not earn more 
than Is. (8 as.) a day. They marry among themselves only, and are 
a separate body with a well organized community and a headman or 
chaudhari chosen from the richest families. With the approval of 
majority of the members the headman has power to fine any person 
who breaks their rules. Unlike regular Musalmans they privately 
worship and pay vows to Hindu gods and keep Hindu festivals. They 
respect the Itazi and ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral 
services. Though in name Sunnis of the Hanafi school they are 
seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. They do not send 
their children to school or take to new pursuits. 

Ta mbolis, or Betel-leaf Sellers, descendants of local Kunbi 
converts are found in considerable numbers in almost all towns 
and villages. Their forefathers are said to have been converted 
during the reign of Aurangzib. They speak Deccan Hindustani 
among themselves and Marathi or Kanarese with others. The men 
are tall or of middle height and brown skinned. They shave the 
head, wrnar the beard full or short, and dress in a large Maratha 
turban, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women 
who are of middle height, fair, and with regular features, dress in 
the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in 
their work. Both men and women are neat and clean in their 
habits. They buy betel leaf from the growers either in neighbouring 
villages or from outsiders. A few rich wholesale dealers keep two 
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or three bullocks to bring their supplies from a distance, and 
distribute them among poor retail sellers. They have shops which 
in their absence are under the charge of their wives. They are 
hardworking, thrifty and sober. A few are well-to-do and able to 
save; but the bulk are poor. Their work is constant but they 
do not earn more than 6d. to 3d. (4-6 as.) a day. They marry 
among themselves only, and have a well organized community 
settling social disputes at class meetings under a headman or chaudhari 
chosen from the richest families, who, with the approval of the 
majority, has power to fine any one breaking the rules. They 
differ from ordinary Musalmans in privately worshipping and 
paying vows to Hindu gods, keeping Hindu festivals, and eschewing 
beef. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school in name, but, except a 
few, they are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
respect the kazi and ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral 
services. A few try to give their boys some schooling, but none 
have risen to any high position. 

Gaundis, or Bricklayers, found in small numbers over almost the 
whole district, are said to represent local Hindu Gaundis who were 
converted during the reign of Aurangzib. They speak Deccan 
Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or Kanarese with others. 
The men are tall or of middle height, thin, and dark. They shave 
the head, wear short or full beards, and dress in a Maratha turban, 
a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like 
the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and add nothing to the family income. Neither men nor 
women are neat or tidy in their habits. They earn their living as 
bricklayers. They suffered greatly during the 1876-77 famine as 
all house-building was at a stand. Many left the district. Of late 
railways and other public works have given them constant and well 
paid employment. They marry among themselves only and form a 
separate community, but have no organized union and no headman. 
They respect the kazi. They differ from regular Musalmans 
chiefly by offering vows to Hindu gods, keeping Hindu festivals, 
and eschewing beef. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school in 
name, but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They do 
not send their boys to school. In the time of depression that 
followed the 1876-77 famine some took employment as servants and 
messengers. 

La'd Kasa'bs, or Mutton Butchers, are found in considerable 
numbers in almost all the larger towns. They are said to represent 
Hindu Lad Kasabs who were converted by Tipu of Maisur (1784-1 799). 
Among themselves they speak Deccan Hindustani and with others 
Marathi or Kanarese. The men are tall or of middle height, and 
dark or olive skinned. They shave the head and either shave the 
beard or wear it short, and dress in a Hindu turban, a tight-fitting 
jacket, and a waistcloth. Some wear a large gold earring in the 
light ear. The women, who are tall or of middle height and fair 
with regular features, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear 
in public, and help the men by selling mutton. In their persons 
and dress both men and women are dirty and untidy. . They live as 
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mutton butchers and kill both sheep and goats. They buy the 
animals at £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30) the dozen chiefly from Dhangars. 
They do not keep the animals for more than a week, killing them 
in the yards behind their houses, and sell the mutton at 3d. to 4 |d. 
(2-3 as.) the pound. They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and 
some are well-to-do and able to save. They marry among themselves 
only, and are a separate community with a well organized society 
under an elective headman called pdtil. Social disputes are settled 
according to the opinion of the majority of the men, and, with their 
approval^ the headman fines any member who breaks the rules. 
They have a strong Hindu feeling and eschew beef, worship and 
offer vows to Hindu gods, and keep Hindu festivals. Except that 
they employ the regular kdzi to conduct their marriage and funeral 
services, they are Musalmdns in little more than name. None of 
them know the Kuran or ever attend the mosque, and they do not 
eat with other Musalmans. They do not send their boys to school 
or take to any calling except mutton selling. 

Momins, or Weavers, are found in large numbers almost all 
over the district, especially in Hubli where they are more than 
three thousand. They are said to represent Hindu Koshtis or Salis 
who were converted by Hasham Pir Gujarati, the religious teacher 
of the Bijhpur king Ibrdhim Add Shah II. about the close of the 
sixteenth century. They still look upon the saint with special 
reverence and pay great respect to his descendants. The men are 
tall or of middle height and brown skinned. They shave the head 
wear the beard full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a coat, a shirt, a 
waistcoat, and either tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women 
who are of middle height, delicate, fair, and with regular features, 
wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and are such 
useful workers that the men generally marry more than one wife. 
Neither men nor women are neat or tidy in their habits. They 
weave cotton, buying English or Bombay mill-yarn from Hindu 
Ydni dealers and working it into robes, a chintz for bodices called 
khans, a striped cloth called susi used in trousers, and silk-bordered, 
waistcloths. Some of the rich and well-to-do weave their own 
yarn and sell the cloth in the market, or to wholesale merchants 
by whom it is sent to Bombay and Poona. The bulk of them are 
labourers, and work for 6d. to l.v. (4-8 as.) a day. Though 
hardworking and thrifty, most of them even the women are fond of 
fermented date-palm juice, and except a few who are well-to-do 
and able to save, the bulk are poorly clad and badly off. They 
marry among themselves only and form a well organized society, 
settling their social disputes at class meetings under a head or 
chaudhari chosen from the richest families, who, with the approval 
o the majority of the men, has power to fine any one breaking 
their rules. They respect the kdzi and do not differ in manners 
and customs from ordinary Musalmans. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanan school, and some are religious and careful to say their 
prayers. They do not give their boys any schooling. Some 
luomins are servants and messengers. 

. ° r Tassel twisters, are found in small numbers in 

almost all oi the larger towns. They represent Hindus of different 
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classes who are said to have been converted by Aurangzib. The 
men are tall or of middle height, strong, and dark or olive-skinned. 
They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Hindu 
turban, a shirt, a tight jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, 
who are either tall or middle-sized thin and brown, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, and appear in public, but add nothing 
to the family income. As a rule both men and women are clean in 
their habits and tidy in their dress. They live by twisting silk 
tassels. They buy silk from Hindu merchants in small quantities 
and make the silk cords or chains with tassels called kardotds which 
are worn round the waist both by Hindus and Musalmans. They 
also sell false hair and deck gold and pearl ornaments with silk. 
They earn about Is. (8 as.) a day. They have shops and also go 
about the town where they live and through the neighbouring 
villages in search of work. They are hardworking thrifty and sober, 
and some of them are well-to-do and save. They marry among 
themselves only and form a separate community, but have no social 
organization and no headman except the regular kazi. They 
differ from ordinary Musalmdns in offering vows to Hindu gods, 
keeping Hindu festivals, and eschewing beef. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school but are not religious or careful to say their 
prayers. They do not send their boys to school or take to any fresh 
employment. 

Pinja'ra's, or Cotton Cleaners and Carders, are found in small 
numbers in some of the larger towns. They are said to represent 
Hindu Pinjaras who were converted by Aurangzib. They speak 
Deccan -Hindustani among themselves and Mardthi or Kdnarese 
with others. The men are of middle height and dark. They 
shave the head, wear the beard either short or full, and dress in 
a Hindu turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The 
women are like the men in face. They dress in the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and help their husbands in carding cotton. 
Neither men nor women are clean or tidy in their habits. They 
card cotton, cleaning it to stuff mattresses, quilts, and pillows, and 
are paid Qd. to 2s. (Re. J - 1) a day, but are often idle for days at a 
time. The women work at home and the men move about iu search 
of work. The decline of hand-spinning ruined their craft. Though 
hardworking thrifty and sober, from want of work they are always 
poorly clad and badly off. They marry among themselves only and 
form a separate and well organized society. They settle social 
disputes by class meetings under a headman or a patil, who, with the 
consent of the majority of the members, has power to fine any one 
breaking their rules. They respect the kazi and employ him to 
conduct their marriage and funeral services. They differ from 
ordinary Musalmans by worshipping and offering vows to Hindu 
gods, and eschewing beef. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They do not 
send their children to school. Some have given up cotton carding 
and earn their living as husbandmen and servants. 

Rangrez, or Dyers, are found in small numbers in some of the 
larger towns. They are said to represent Hindus of different castes. 
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who were converted during the time of Aurangzib. They speak 
Deccan-Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or Kanarese 
with others. The men are tall or of middle height and dark or 
olive-skinned. They shave the head, wear the beard either short or 
fall, and dress in a Hindu turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. 
The women, who are of middle height thin and brown, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their 
work. Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. 
They earn their living as dyers. They are hardworking thrifty 
and sober, and some of them are well-to-do and able to save. They 
dye turbans yarn and silk for weavers, and have constant work. 
When busy they earn 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-3) a day, but from 
this have to meet heavy dye-expenses. In the Musalman marriage 
season from October to December, and during January and February 
the chief Hindu marriage season, and before all great Hindu and 
Musalman holidays they are specially busy. Though fairly off, 
they do not rank among the highest tradesmen. They marry 
among themselves only, but have no special social organization and no 
headman, except the regular Musalman knzi. Their manners and 
customs do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmans. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and some are said to be religious and 
careful to say their prayers. They do not send their children to 
school or take to new pursuits. On the whole they are a rising class. 

Saikalgars, or Knife-grinders, are found in small numbers in 
some of the larger towns. They are said to represent Ghisadi 
Hindus converted during the time of Aurangzib. They speak 
Deccan-Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or Kanarese 
with others. The men are tall or of middle height, thin, and dark. 
They either shave or keep the head hair, wear the beard short or 
full, and dress in a turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. 
The women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their work. As a 
class both men and women are dirty and untidy in their habits aDd 
dress. They sharpen and sometimes mend knives, swords, and 
razors. They sharpen tools on a small wheel of kuran or sandstone 
turned by their women or boys with the help of a leather strap. 
Their day’s earnings vary from 3 d. to 6d. (2-4 as.), but they 
are often without work. Though hardworking and thrifty they are 
not sober, and are poorly clad and scrimped for food. Many have 
left the district in search of work. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate and organized society with a headman 
chosen from the most respected members, who, if the majority 
approve, has power to fine any one breaking the class rules. They 
do not eat with regular Musalmans, but employ the kdzi to conduct 
their marriage and funeral services. They eschew beef, offer vows 
to Hindu gods, and keep Hindu festivals. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school in little more than name, and seldom go to the 
mosque. They do not send their children to school or take to new 
pursuits. 

Seven local classes come under Service and Labour. 

Bhatya ra S, or Cooks, are found in small numbers in Dharwar 
town, ihey are believed to represent local converts of mixed Hindu 
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classes. They speak Deccan-Hindnstani among themselves and 
Marathi or Kanarese with others. The men are of middle height 
and dark. They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
Hindu turban or a headscarf, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a 
pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women who are of 
middle height thin and brown, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, 
appear in public, and help the men in cooking. Both men and 
women are dirty and untidy in their habits. They keep cook-shops, 
take engagements for feasts and dinner parties, and serve as house 
cooks in rich families. Some have English bakeries, and supply 
the European population with bread, biscuits, and pastry. Those 
who keep English bakeries are well-to-do ; the rest though hard- 
working and thrifty, from their fondness for date-palm liquor, are 
poorly clad and much in debt. Their daily earnings from cook- 
shops are never more than Is. (8 as.), for a dinner party they get 
Is. to 2s. (Re. £-1) a day, and as house cooks 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6) 
a month with food. They marry among themselves only and form 
a separate community, but have no special organization and headman, 
except the regular Musalman kazi, whom they respect and call to 
conduct their services. Their manners and customs do not differ 
from those of ordinary Musalmans. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and are seldom religions or careful to say their prayers. 
They do not send their children to school ; and on the whole are a 
falling class. 

Dhobis, or Washermen, are found in small numbers in some of 
the larger towns. They are said to represent local Hindu 
Dhobis converted by Tipu of Maisur (1784-1799). They speak 
Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or Kanarese with others. 
The men are tall or of middle size, dark, and thin. They shave the 
head, wear the beard either short or full, and dress in a Hindu 
turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like 
the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and help the men in washing clothes. Both men and women 
are clean, but not tidy in their dress. They wash clothes both for 
Europeans and natives ; European masters, who require the 
Dhobi’s entire time, pay them £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) a month 
according to the size of the family ; Native masters, who generally 
share the Dhobi’s services with five or six other families, pay 2s. to 4s. 
(Rs. 1-2) a month or 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 5-15) a year, with gifts in 
corn and money on holidays and great occasions. Though hard- 
working and thrifty, as a class they are excessively fond of liquor 
and are seldom well-to-do or able to save. They marry among them- 
selves only and form a separate and organized society. They settle 
social disputes at caste meetings under a headman or chaudhari chosen 
from the oldest members, who, with the approval of the majority, can 
fine any one breaking caste rule. They call the regular kdzi to conduct 
their marriage and funeral services. They differ from ordinary 
Musalmans in eschewing beef, worshipping and offering vows to 
Hindu gods, and keeping Hindu festivals. Under no circumstances 
do they eat with the regular Musalmans. They are Sunnis in name, 
but care little for the Musalman faith. They do not send their 
children to school and take to no new pursuits. 
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Haja'ms, or Barbers, are found in small numbers in some of the 
larger towns. They are said to represent local Hindu Hajams and 
to have been converted by Tipu of Maisur. They speak Deecan- 
Hindust&ni among themselves and Marathi or Kanarese with others. 
The men are tall or of middle height and dark or olive-skinned. They 
shave the head, wear the beard full or short, and dress in a Hindu 
turban, a shirt, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the 
men in face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, 
and add nothing to the family income. Both men and women 
are dirty and untidy. Barbers earn their living either by shaving 
chance customers or as house servants. In towns they get l|d. 
(1 a.) for shaving a man’s head, and in families with three 
or four male members they are paid Is. to 2s. (Re. £-1) a month 
or 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6) a year, with occasional presents in money 
and corn. Village barbers are paid entirely in grain. The quantity 
varies from 200 to 400 pounds (5-10 mans) worth £1 to £1 10s. 
(Rs. 10-15) in addition to occasional gifts on ceremonies and 
festivals. Though hardworking and thrifty they are not sober, and 
are generally poorly clad and scrimped for food. They marry 
among themselves only, form a separate community, but have no 
special organization and no headman to settle their disputes except 
the regular kdzi whom they follow in every respect. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are not religious or careful to say 
their prayers, They do not send their boys to school and on the 
whole are a falling class. 

Halalkhors, or Scavengers, are found in small numbers in the 
town of Dharwar. They are said to represent Hindu Bhangis converted 
by Tipu of Maisur. According to another account their former home 
was in Sholapur. They speak either Hindustani or Kanarese. The 
men are of middle height and dark. They shave either the whole 
head or half of the head, wear the beard full or short, and dress in a 
skullcap or turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The women, who 
are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear 
in public, and help the men. Neither men nor women are tidy or 
clean. They work as scavengers and nightsoil men, and are paid 
6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3-5) a month. The women work as hard and 
earn as much as the men. Though hardworking and well paid they 
are excessively fond of drink, are always in rags, and never save. 
They form a separate community and have a well organized society. 
They settle social disputes at class meetings under a mehtar or 
headman chosen from the oldest members. If the majority approve 
the headman may fine any one who breaks caste rules. The money 
raised by fines is spent in drinking and dinner parties. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are Musalmans in name only. 
Except that they are circumcised and are married and buried by 
the Mzi, they know almost nothing of the faith. They do not 
send their children to school, and none have risen to any high 
position. 

Kanjars, or Poulterers, are found in small numbers throughout 
the district. They are said to represent Hindu Kanjars 
converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur. They speak Deecan- 
Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or Kanarese with others. 
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The men are tall or of middle height thin and dark. They shave 
the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a waist- 
coat, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the men in face, 
dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add to 
the family income. Both men and women are dirty and untidy in 
their habits, and do not bear a good name for honesty. The men 
work as servants and labourers, and both men and women gather 
fuel, rear hens, sell eggs, and twist hemp ropes. They make 12s. 
£1 4s. (Rs. 6-12) a month. Though hardworking they are 
excessively fond of liquor and are always poor and in rags. They 
marry among themselves and form an organized society with a 
headman of their own, who, with the concurrence of the majority, 
can fine any one who breaks their caste rules. They differ from 
other Musalmans in worshipping and offering vows to Hindu gods 
and keeping Hindu festivals. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school 
in little more than name, and are neither religious nor careful to say 
their prayers. Except in their marriage and funeral ceremonies, 
they do not employ or obey the kdzi. They do not send their boys 
to school, and none of them has risen to any high position. 

Pakha’lis, or Watermen, are found in small numbers in Dharwdr 
town. They are said to represent local Hindu Pakhalis who 
were converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur. They speak Deccan - 
Hindustani among themselves and Kdnarese with others. The 
men are of middle height and dark-skinned. They shave either half 
or the whole of the head, and wear the beard short or shave it. Some 
put a large gold ear-ring in the right ear, and dress in a Mardtha 
turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth, or a pair of tight and short 
trousers. The women, who are like the men in face, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in 
carrying water. Both men and women are rather neat and clean in 
their habits. They carry water in leather bags on bullock back. 
They are chiefly employed by Europeans and by the Dharwdr 
municipality. They have their own bullocks and work for several 
families getting 10#. to £1 (Rs.5-10)a month from each. They 
supply Musalmans and others at daily wages varying from 4| d. to 1#. 
(3-8 as.) from several families. Their average monthly income 
from one bullock varies from £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20). Though 
hardworking they are excessively fond of drink and are generally in 
debt. They marry among themselves only, and form an organized 
society with a headman chosen from the oldest and richest 
members of their caste, who, with the approval of the majority, has 
power to fine any one who breaks their caste rules ; the fine fund 
is spent in dinner and drinking parties. They have a strong Hindu 
feeling, keeping Hindu festivals, worshipping Hindu gods, and 
eschewing beef. They obey the kdzi and employ him to conduct 
their marriage and funeral services. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

Pendha ra s, perhaps originally grass cutters from p&ndha a 
sheaf, are found in small numbers in Dharwdr and Hubli. They are 
believed to represent local converts of mixed Hindu classes, who 
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are said to have voluntarily embraced Islam towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. 1 They are said to have come to Dharwar 
from Maisur as camp followers to Munro’s troops in 181 7. They 
speak a rough Hindustani with a mixture of Marathi and Malvi. 
The men are tall strong well-made and dark. They shave the head, 
wear the heard full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a tight-fitting 
jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the men in 
face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add 
to the family income. With a few exceptions both men and women 
are dirty and untidy. The men earn a living as servants 
messengers and pony-keepers, making 12s. to £1 (Rs. 6 - 10) a month. 
The women gather and bring to market headloads of fuel and 
grass making 3d. to 6d. (2 -4 as.) a day. Though hardworking, they 
are much given to drink and to the use of intoxicating drugs. 
Except one or two rich and well-to-do families, all are poorly clad 
and badly off. They marry among themselves only and they form 
a well organized body. They settle social disputes at caste meetings 
under a headman called mukddam or jamdddr, chosen from their 
oldest and richest families, who, if the majority approves, can punish 
any one breaking caste rules. They differ from ordinary 
Musalmans in eschewing beef, in keeping Hindu festivals, and in 
worshipping Hindu gods. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
and some of late have begun to make a little progress in their 
faith, reading the Kuran and attending the mosque. Through 
the exertion of an Arabic and Persian scholar of their own 
community many have begun to teach their boys the Kuran and 
Urdu, and also send them to Government schools to learn Kanarese 
and Marathi. None have risen to any high position. 

The two classes of Musicians or Players are the Kasbans or dancing 
girls and the Taschis or kettle-drummers. 

K3,sI)<1HS or Naikans, Dancing Girls and Courtezans, are found 
in small numbers in Dharwar, Hubli, and Savanur. They are said to 
represent loose women of mixed Hindu classes who became Musalmans 
on leaving or on being turned out of their caste. They speak 
Hindustani, Marathi, or Kanarese. In-doors or when they go to sing 
they wear the Hindu robe and bodice. When they dance some rich and 
skilful performers put on a gown called ■peslmaz of muslin or gauze 
dyed red blue or orange, and trimmed with tinsel lace, with a short waist, 
long straight sleeves, and skirts that reach a little below the knee,’ 
a shawl or sela covering the head hanging down the shoulders and 
wrapped round the body, and a pair of tight satin trousers. All 
wear Deccan slippers. Their usual ornaments are a necklace 
pendants or earrings, bangles, and loose bell anklets known as kadds 


' 111 1/99 T the fl fal ‘ of Tipu several of Ins chieftains formed a focus or dhurra for 
the .die and profligate of every persuasion, for needy adventurers, disbanded 
soldiers, and all fugitives. They marched about ravaging Northern India, Malwa, and 
the Deccan. By 1614 they had risen to such power that they had gathered about 
twenty-seven thousand men under several leaders, who, from the support they received 
from bmdia and Holkar, were known as S.nd.a Shahi and Holkar Shahi Their 
power wm crushed by the Marquis of Hastings in 1817. See Pmdbdri and Marhtha 
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Though slovenly during the early part of the day, towards evening 
they wash and deck themselves with ornaments and rich clothes and 
sit on the threshold waiting visitors. They earn their living by 
dancing, singing, and prostitution. Of late years, according to the 
general belief because of the looser morals of private women, the 
dancing girls have not prospered. Many are in debt and many go to 
sleep without knowing where to-morrow’s breakfast is to come from. 
As a class they are crafty and faithless, fond of pleasure and much 
given to intoxication and intrigue. They are Sunnis in little 
more than name. They have little knowledge of their religion, and 
except that their boys are circumcised and that they themselves are 
buried with Musalman rites, they have nothing to do with the Jcdzi. 
Their girls are brought up to dance and sing. Their sons do not 
play for them and their sons’ wives do not dance or sing. Most adopt 
young girls from poor parents paying their parents either a lump 
sum or a yearly allowance. They form a separate community with a 
head naikan who holds a high place among them. They eschew 
beef and worship and offer vows to Hindu gods. Some of their 
boys are taught Marathi and Kdnarese, but none have risen to any 
high position. 

Ta'schis, or Kettle-drummers, are found in small numbers in some 
of the larger towns. They are said to represent Hindu Tfischis 
converted by Aurangzib. They speak Hindustani among themselves 
and Marathi or Kdnarese with others. The men are of middle height 
and dark. They shave the head, wear the beard short or full, and 
dress in a Maritha turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. 
The women who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, and appear in public, but add nothing to the family income. 
They are clean in their habits and neat in their dress. They beat 
kettle drums during marriage and other ceremonies both for 
Hindus and Musalmans, and are busy except during the rains. 
For a four days’ marriage, besides two meals a day, they are paid 
6d. to Is. (4-8 as.) a day in cash. During the eight busy months their 
wages average £3 to £6 (Rs. 30 - 60). Though hardworking thrifty 
and sober, they are badly off and take to new pursuits. They 
marry among themselves only and form a separate and organized 
community, settling social disputes at class meetings under a head- 
man chosen from the oldest members, who, if the majority approve, 
is empowered to fine any one breaking their class rules. They 
differ from ordinary Musalmans by eschewing beef and keeping 
Hindu festivals. At the same time they obey the kdzi and call 
him to conduct their ceremonies. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, but are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They do not send their boys to school. Besides as kettle-drummers 
some earn their living as husbandmen, servants, and messengers. 
None have risen to any high position. 

Christians, numbering about 2356 or 0’26 per cent of the dis- 
trict population, include three main divisions, Europeans, Eurasians, 
and Natives. Of these Europeans numbered 79 (42 males and 37 
females), Eurasians 73 (33 males and 40 females), and Native 
Christians 2204 (1126 males and 1078 females). Native Christians 
are divided into two classes, Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
b 98—3-2 
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Native Protestant Christians are found chiefly in Dharwar, 
Gadag, and Hubli. They are converts made by missionaries 
belonging to the Basel Evangelical Mission which began work in 
1839. Before their conversion most Protestant Native Christians 
belonged to the Lingayat, Kurubar, Devang, Sali, Badige, 
Agasalaru, and Holaya or Mhar castes. They have no divisions 
and they eat together and intermarry. They are short, dark, 
and muscular. The home tongue of some is Kanarese, of some 
Tamil, and of a few Tulu. They live in one-storeyed houses with 
flat or tile roofs. Their daily food is rice or Indian millet bread, 
pulse, vegetables, and animal food, and their holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes made of wheat flour, pulse, and sugar. The men dress either 
in a waistcloth or trousers, a short or long coat, and a headscarf ; 
and the women in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the 
robe back between the feet. Some of them are husbandmen, some 
artisans, some missionaries and catechists, and some weavers and 
dyers. A family of five spends 12s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 6-15) a month 
on food. Their ritual is a mixture of the rites of the Reformed 


Church of Switzerland and of the Lutheran Church of Wurthenburg- 
Sunday is kept as a day of rest and religious exercise. Their 
holidays are Christmas, Good Friday, Easter Sunday, Ascension Day, 
and Pentecost. On Sundays and on close holidays they attend 
church in the morning and evening when service is held in Kanarese. 
Every year they celebrate the anniversaries of the establishment of 
the local and district missions. Their only religious ceremonies are 
baptism and confirmation. Baptism is performed both on infants 
and on adult converts; sacrament of confirmation is administered 


only when a person is well-grounded in the knowledge of the 
scriptures. On the occasion of the baptism of their children 
especially of their first-born, those who can afford it, feast their 
friends and relations. Girls are married after thirteen and boys 
after sixteen. Three months before a wedding the parties give 
notice to the pastor of their intention to marry. On the day fixed 
for the wedding the bride and bridegroom, decently dressed and 
accompanied by friends and relations, go to the church where they 
are married by the pastor. On their return from the church the 
whole Protestant community of the village or one or two members 
from each house are feasted, and the bride and bridegroom 
are presented with clothes or ornaments by their friends and relations. 
Cases of misconduct are enquired into and punished by the pastors 
on the evidence of the members of the congregation. They send 
their boys and girls to schools kept by the missionaries where 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and history are taught 
they appear to be a rising class. 

Native Catholic Christians may be divided into three classes: 
Konkam or Goa. Christians, Kanarese or local converts, and Tamil 
or Madrasi Christians. The home tongue of the Goa Christians is 
Konkam of the Madrasi Tamil, and of the local converts Kdnarese 
The Madras.s and Konkanis eat together but do not intermarry 
while the Kanarese or local converts neither eat nor marry with the 
onkams or the Madrasis. With a few exceptions the Konkanis 
are fair and middle-sized with well-cut features, the local converts 
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are short and dark, and the Madrasis are still darker and shorter. 
The Konkanis and Madrasis live in one-storeyed tile-roofed houses 
with walls of brick and mud, and the K&narese live in one-storeyed 
houses with flat roofs. Their daily food is rice, pulse, Indian 
millet, bread, and flesh. All drink liquor and eat pork and beef, 
except the Kanarese Christians who object to eating beef. The 
Konkanimen dress in a pair of trousers, a short coat, boots, and 
a hat, Madrasi men in a waistclotb, a long coat, a headscarf, and 
shoes, and Kanarese men, like Dharwar Kurubars and Kumbh&rs ; 
the women of all three classes dress in a short-sleeved bodice and robe, 
which is worn hanging like a petticoat. As a class the Catholic 
Christians are industrious, hospitable, and thrifty. The Konkanis 
are either Government servants, labourers, or domestic servants ; 
the Madrasis are mostly domestic servants; and the Kanarese 
earthen pot-makers, blanket weavers, husbandmen, and unskilled 
labourers. All observe the rites and holidays of the Roman Church. 
Children are baptised as soon as possible after the seventh day 
after birth. If the child is healthy it is taken to the church, if it is 
weaker it is baptised at home. Girls are married after twelve and 
boys after sixteen. Proposals for marriage come from the 
boy’s side. At the time of betrothal close relations and friends are 
feasted, and among Kdnarese Christians the bride’s father receives 
a sum of money from the bridegroom’s. When the day fixed for 
the marriage draws near, booths are raised at the houses both of 
the bride and of the bridegroom. During the marriage ceremony 
country music is played in the booth and the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric paste, and friends and relations send presents 
of clothes and provisions. Among the Kanarese Christians when 
a girl comes of age she is seated apart for a while, then bathed, and 
presented with new robes. No such ceremony is observed among 
Konkani and Madrasi Christians. When a person is on the point 
of death the priest administers to him the sacrament of extreme 
unction or anointing. After death the body is bathed and dressed 
in holiday clothes in the case of Konkanis and Madrasis, and is 
covered with a shroud in the case of KtLnarese Christians. It is 
laid either in a coffin or in a bier and carried in procession to the 
church. From the church after prayers the body is carried to the 
burying ground and is there buried. Kanarese Christians give a 
feast to their caste people on the third day after death ; Konkani 
and Madrasi Christians do not hold a third day feast. Cases of grave 
misconduct or scandal are enquired into and punished by the priest 
with the help of the adult castemen, the punishment being fine, 
kneeling in the church during the service on Sundays, and excom- 
munication. So long as a person is excommunicated he is not 
allowed to enter the church or to mix with the community. Of the 
three classes Konkanis alone send their children to school. 

Pa'rsis, numbering thirty-one, are found in Dharwar, HangaJ, 
and Hubli. They are chiefly traders, contractors, and shopkeepers. 
Their dress customs and religious rites do not differ from those of 
the Parsis in Thana and Bombay. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

According to the 1 881 census, agriculture supports about 600,000 
people or sixty-eight per cent of the population. The details are : 


Dkdrwdr Agricultural Population f 1881, 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under Fifteen 

117,227 

111,979 

229,206 

Over Fifteen 

187,850 

192,088 

379,938 

Total 

305,077 

304,067 

609,144 


Dharwar husbandmen are Lingayats, Marathas, Musalmans, 
Brahmans, Kurubars, Lavanas or Lambanis, and Mhars. Of these 
the Lingayats are by far the richest and most important. The 
headmen of villages are usually Lingayats, and the Lingayats form 
the bulk of the cultivators of Dharwar, as Maratha Kunbis form the 
bulk of the cultivators of Khandesh, Nasik, and the North Deccan. 
The Lingayat husbandman differs both in body and mind from the 
Maratha husbandman of the North Deccan. He is a South Indian 
with a smaller northern strain even than the Maratha. He is larger 
stronger and blacker, a harderworker, with more forethought 
and with a strong turn for trade speculation. 1 He is well disposed, 
intelligent, and enterprising, and is shrewder than a casual observer 
would imagine. As a body Dharwar Lingayat husbandmen are 
better off than north Deccan Kunbis, and very much freer from debt. 
They have passed through many changes within the last hundred 
years. To them, which it was not to the north Deccan Kunbi who 
had his share of the spoil, Maratha rule was an unmixed evil. For 
many years after the introduction of British peace and order the 
curse of rack-renting handed down by the Marathas kept the 
husbandman deep in poverty. With the introduction of the revenue 
survey and the opening of roads between 1840 and 1 850 their state 
improved. Between 1862 and 1871 came the great rise in value 
of all field produce, especially of American or saw-ginned Dharwar 
cotton, which alone, according to Mr. Walton, in those ten years 
enriched the district by about £8,150,000 (Rs. 8,15,00,000). 
Between 1862 and 1S65, no less than £4,700,000 (Rs. 4,70,00,000) or 
a yearly average of £1,175,000 (Rs. 1,17,50,000) were amassed by 
the growers and dealers in Dharwar American cotton. 2 Dealers 


1 Bom. Gov. ScL CXLVIII. 90-97. 


•' Walton’s DhArwir Cotton, 73. 
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backed by Bombay speculators paid as muck as £10 (Rs. 100) tie 
acre for planted cotton fields. The flood of wealth turned the 
people’s heads. They did not know what to do with their money. 
At village festivals, numbers of landholders appeared with carts the 
naves of whose wheels were rounded with bands of silver. 1 Since 
1871 many have impaired those gains by unwise cotton speculation, 
by extravagance, and by mismanagement. At the same time the 
price of cotton has fallen ; years of scarcity and famine have wasted 
the district; and revised settlements have greatly added to the 
land tax. Still in spite of their loss and suffering from the 1876 
famine the mass of the husbandmen of the cotton plains are (1884) 
well-to-do. Many Lingayat husbandmen have large holdings. In 
the north Deccan the business of tilling the soil and of trading in 
its produce as a rule are distinct ; in Dharwar the two are to a large 
extent united. Not only does the landholder often take his produce 
to distant Karwar or Kumta, he either brings back goods for the 
sake of the hire, or himself invests in such coast produce as finds a 
a ready inland sale. Many Lingayat landholders are moneylenders 
and cotton ginners, and many among them hoard stores of grain, 
which they sell at a high profit in times of scarcity. They generally 
keep a small staff of permanent farm servants to plough and look 
after their cattle, and at times temporary labour is largely employed 
for weeding and reaping. 

Colonies of Marathds are mixed with Lingayats in many 
parts of the district, and scattered Manftha families also occur 
in a large proportion of villages. The Marathas seem less well off 
than the Lingayats and have less the knack of making money 
by moneylending, grain dealing, and cotton trading. The 
protection to creditors given by the civil courts is said to be 
the cause of the indebtedness of the poorer husbandmen, but 
indebtedness is less general than among north Deccan husbandmen. 
Musalman husbandmen, of whom there are many, as a rule, have 
small holdings, and are not prosperous. Brahman husbandmen are 
few, though a good many Brahman pleaders and retired Government 
servants invest their savings in buying the occupancy right of fields. 
These Brahman landholders do not till with their own hands. They 
either let the land or have an agent to manage its tillage. If 
the land is let the tenant pays the over-holder sometimes in money 
and sometimes in grain. If, as is the rule when the overholder is an 
absentee, the rent is paid in money, it amounts to two or three times 
the Government assessment. When the rent is paid in kind the 
tenant does not pay the Government assessment unless he is bound 
to pay it by a previous contract. As a rule the landlord recovers 
from the tenant one-third to one-half of the whole produce. The 
Kurubars or Shepherds and the Bedars or Hunters and now 
watchmen, form a considerable section of the husbandmen. As 
husbandmen they are careless and stupid, content with small results, 
and seldom rich or prosperous. A few of the wild pack-bullock and 
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wood-cutting Lavhnbs or Lambanis, hold land in the west of the 
district, and here and there a few Holais or Mhars cultivate . 1 

For tillage purposesthedistrict is divided into the malldduormalnad 
that is the damp west and the beilu shime or dry east. The malladn 
is the tract on the border of the Khnara forests in the west and south- 
west of the district. It is subject to frequent and heavy rain. It is most 
favourable to the growth of rice and sugarcane, which, to succeed at 
all, must have abundant moisture. In these western lands the usual 
dry-crops of the open eastern plain are seldom grown. The only 
dry-crops are the coarse hill grains, rdgi Eleusine corocana, sum 
Panicum miliare, navani Panicum italicum, and jola Sorghum 
vulgare. Of these rdgi and save are grown in comparatively small 
quantities, and navani and jola are sown only in two or three fields 
in a village and often not at all. In the beilu shime or dry eastern 
plain rice is seldom or never grown and sugarcane is grown only as 
a garden crop. The soil is best suited for dry-crops especially for 
cotton, gram, and wheat. Along the eastern fringe of the wet 
west lands, through the whole length of the district, from north-west 
to south-east including the towns of Dharwar Hubli Bankdpur 
and Kod, runs a belt of country which as regards soil climate and 
vegetation unites the characteristics of the moist hilly west lands 
and the dry eastern plains. In this transition region the soil is 
generally a reddish alluvial clayslate crossed here and there in an 
easterly direction by narrow belts of black cotton ground. This 
black soil is of superior richness probably owing to the mixture 
of particles of red soil, which, without changing the appearance 
and character of the black soil, lessen its clayeyness and increase 
its power of taking in water. Towards the east of this belt the 
rainfall is too scanty and uncertain for the growth of rice. So, also, 
towards the south-west the climate becomes too moist for dry-crops, 
and rdgi and other poor grains take the place of millet. In 
parts of this transition tract-, dry and wet crops are often sown in 
the same field, so that, if the season proves too dry for rice, a crop 
of millet may save the landholder from complete loss. In Kod and 
Hangal in the south of this tract a number of large lakes water 
much rice and garden land. In some villages, on the eastern 
border of this tract, tobacco grows freely ; in others the cultivation 
of chillies is carried on with great success. In the malhtdu or rain- 
land, wherever the underlying laterite does not rise to the surface, 
the soil is good. The best soil called hagadali is a red mould formed 
of a fine iron-bearing gravel mixed with quartz pebbles and clay 
slate. Where the chlorite schists and clay slates predominate the 
soil is a light coloured loam of great depth called jeddi mannu. 
When untilled for many years the red soils often assume a most 
deceiving appearance. The surface soil is washed away and either a 
coating of loose gravel and quartz stones, or a thin layer of hardened 
clay is left into which water hardly passes and on which even grass 
hardly grows. The soil close under the surface, if long undisturbed, 
becomes hard and dense and seems almost proof against water. 
But after the merest surface scratching, the rain is able to 


1 Chiefly from materials supplied by Mr. F, L. Charles, C.S. 
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remain on tlie surface and soften the under soil, which can be 
deeply ploughed with the greatest ease, and, with a little manure, 
is extremely fertile. The light soil or jeddi mannu is the true rice 
soil. The earthy matter of this rice soil, as in west Bankapur, is 
chiefly decayed clay slate. By the action of water, tillage, and 
weather, it becomes a stiff, compact, light-coloured clay, so retentive 
of moisture, that in most of the lower lands water is found 
throughout the year a few feet below the surface. The soil on the 
highest and most open lands has little depth, and, even with manure 
and care, yields only one poor crop of rice in the year. Between 
the highest and the lowest situations, the soils are fairly deep, and, 
in seasons of abundant or even of average rainfall, generally hold 
moisture enough to yield a crop of pulse after the main rice harvest 
is over. The soil in the valleys or low lands is of superior richness. 
It is black or a rich dark brown and may almost be classed under 
the head of alluvium. This soil yields luxuriant after-crops, and 
its abundant moisture makes it specially suited for sugarcane. 
The best rice land is in several respects more valuable than the 
black cotton soil. The best rice land has much moisture, while the 
cotton land has no means of irrigation ; the best rice land only 
occasionally wants manure, the cotton land wants manure every 
third year ; the rice land seldom wants the labour and cost of 
ploughing, the cotton land must be ploughed every year. The best 
black soil sometimes yields a second crop, the best rice soil always 
yields a second crop and this with less labour than the black soil. 
To prepare the black soil for a second crop it has to be ploughed, 
broken by the kunti or heavy hoe, levelled with the ballesal kunti 
or light hoe, sown with the seed drill or kurgi, and once more 
levelled with the light hoe. In the best rice land the field is 
simply ploughed once, is closely sown by the hand, and to cover 
the seed the korudu or leveller is run over the surface. 

By far the greater part of the open country is black ground or 
yeri bhumi. Its qualities are admirably suited to the dry climate 
of the tableland. Its great power of holding moisture enables its 
crops to bear unharmed seasons of drought which would prove fatal 
to any crop on the red soil. In these black soils nature to a great 
extentdoes what in other soils is left to theplough. Inthe hot weather, 
as the soil shrinks, it becomes fissured with cracks, two or three 
inches wide and about eighteen inches deep which divide the surface 
into blocks two to three feet square. The first heavy rainfall 
washes the surface soil into these cracks, and fills them removing 
the surface soil and exposing a fresh under-layer. Except 
sometimes in fields intended for cotton, instead of the plough the 
people use the heavy hoe or kunti drawn by two or four bullocks. 
This loosens the surface three or four inches deep and uproots what 
weeds there are though weeds are few in cleanly kept fields. Rain 
loosens the soil to a considerable depth and this scarping is enough 
in ordinary years. Once in six, seven, or eight years the plough is 
used to uproot deep-seated heavy weeds and to disturb the subsoil. 
When it gets covered with matted grass and babhul scrub the surface 
becomes cut in deep water runs and pitted with holes and cracks. 
It is also covered with minute lime nodules which as they show 
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through the grass make the soil look white and glary. The chief 
black-soil crops are cotton, wheat, gram, oilseeds, and the later varieties 
of Indian millet. Except a few gardens at Annigeri in Navalgund, 
and some other villages with patches of brown soil no watered 
land occurs over the whole black plain. To the general black soil 
character of the eastern plain the Kappatgudd hills form an 
exception. There the soil is stony red alluvial called kennela or 
musari somewhat like the reddish soils of the hills near Dh&rwar 
and Hubli. Similar soil occurs among the granite ranges and rocks 
to the south-west of the Kappatgudd range towards the Varda 
river. In the east of Rdnebennur is much stony and unarable soil 
called kallunela or dare in which angular nodules of stone lie so 
close packed that the plough can hardly enter. 

Of an area of 4612 square miles or 2,953,037 acres, 2,858,678 
acres or 96'SO per cent have been surveyed in detail. Of these 
169,738 acres or 5*93 per cent are the lands of alienated villages. 
According to the revenue survey, the rest contains, 2,271,057 acres 
or 79‘44 per cent of arable land ; 42,882 acres or 1’50 per cent of 
unarable; 47,168 acres or 1'65 per cent of grass or kuran ; 
176,606 acres or 6*17 per cent of forest; and 151,227 acres or 
5‘29 per cent of village sites roads and river beds. Of the 
2,271,057 acres of arable land in Government villages 621,294 or 
27‘36 per cent are alienated. In 1882-83 of the arable area of 
1,652,216 acres in Government villages, 1,503,011 acres or 90 97 
per cent were held for tillage. Of this 6963 or 0’46 per cent were 
garden land; 86,873 acres or 5 - 77 per cent were rice land; and 
1,409,175 acres or 93'75 per cent were dry-crop land. 

In 1882-83 the total number of holdings was 77,478 with an 
average area of about twenty-eight acres. Of the whole number 
7675 were holdings of not more than five acres ; 1 1,937 were of six 
to ten acres ; 22,575 of eleven to twenty acres ; 26,976 of twenty -one 
to fifty acres; 6145 of fifty-one to one-hundred acres; 1674 of 101 
to 200 acres ; 294 of 201 to 300 acres; 94 of 301 to 400 acres and 
108 above 400 acres. The details are : 
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Dh4rw£r 

77S 

1335 

2710 

2194 

Hubli 

432 

667 

1649 

2156 

Navalgund 

546 

1101 

2764 

4023 

Gadag 

339 

961 

2782 

4290 

Bank£pur 

741 

1016 

1692 

1936 

R4nebemiur .. 

336 

684 

1624 

2237 

Hangal 

1340 

1361 

1697 

1339 

Karajgi 

430 

809 

1971 


Kal^bafcgi 

962 

1445 

1467 

1869 

1519 

2623 

1080 

2568 

Ron 

326 

647 

1544 

2496 

Total .. 

7675 

11,937 

22,575 

26,976 


Dhdrwdr Holdings, 1882 -S3. 
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25,860 

335.411 

5997 

19,»96 

176,149 

5479 

16,270 

151,937 

6075 

18,549 

113,587 

6630 

19,599 

200,640 

5273 

12,731 

91 ,606 

8913 

18,376 

169,194 

6090 

16,421 

220,806 

77,478 

229,720 

2,156,888 


O V r i n v .11 T 77 lucluaea 4U,a72 carts, 89,323 ploughs 
bnffof 0 151 ’ 37 ? v° WS ’ 40 ’ 523 h e-buffaloes, 83,452 fhe- 

yoff 7 54 8 ho , rses deluding mares and foals, GS19 asses and 
231,125 sheep and goats. The details are : ’ 
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Dharwar 

177 

4614 

8547 

1126 

23,982 

15,482 

5526 

11,126 

904 

16,237 

509 

flubli 

162 

4396 

5144 

336 

17,562 

8066 

2268 

7424 

484 

13,988 

1313 

Navalgund ... 

47 

3948 

2263 

419 

20,446 

6962 

1729 

7392 

500 

26,005 

1047 

Gadag 

91 

4470 

7206 

1449 

28,533 

1*2,289 

2835 

9630 

519 

48,616 

797 

Bankdpur 

11 

4020 

8222 

712 

23,272 

15,218 

4747 

8597 

564 

12,996 

354 

R&nebenmir .. 

15 

3111 

7043 

2181 

23,646 

12,409 

2010 

9459 

419 

31,619 

1305 

HAngal 

8 

3075 

8791 

158 

23,152 

18,954 

5840 

6819 

403 

9936 

150 

Karajgi 

21 

3718 

7320 

1726 

24,194 

14,216 

2761 

9791 

551 

29,145 

389 

Kalghatgi 

59 

2444 

7822 

0 

22,781 

17,747 

6230 

5514 

463 

4725 

281 

Kod 

11 

3S95 

12,696 

1791 

34,801 

23,224 

5139 

11608 

382 

18,007 

239 

Ron 

5 

2574 

3734 

635 

16,141 

6312 

1438 

6082 

289 

20,851 

435 

Total ... 

607 

40,265 

78,788 

10,535 

258,510 

151,379 

40,523 

83,452 

5478 

231,125 

6319 


One pair of oxen can till six to eight acres of rice land, ten to 
fifteen acres of ordinary dry-crop land, and thirty to forty acres 
of black soil. Thirty-two acres of black soil and eight acres of 
common soil or fifteen acres of common soil and five acres of garden 
land would enable a husbandmen to live like an ordinary retail 
dealer. In good years a man with a holding of this size might save ; 
but as a good year does not come oftener than once in five years, 
the owner of so small a holding would find it difficult to save much. 

The Poona-Harihar road, which runs north-west and south-east, 
divides the district into two belts, the hilly and woody west rich in 
water both for drinking and for tillage, and the open waterless 
east. Parts of Navalgund and Ron, in the eastern plain, which are 
crossed by the JBennihalla, are particularly badly off for water. The 
small streams dry early in the hot season, and what water is found 
by digging in their beds is too brackish for drinking. The well 
water is also apt to grow brackish. So short is the supply that 
from March to May the people of each caste form themselves into 
a water club, and every two or three days fetch water in bullock or 
buffalo carts from a distance of two or three miles. The dryness 
of these parts is not of recent date. Under the Peshwas 
(1756-1817), officers who fell into disgrace were often sent to 
govern this waterless or nirjal land. Irrigation is chiefly from 
ponds and reservoirs, in some cases with the help of canals. The pond 
system of irrigation is common in Madras and Maisur, but is rare in 
the Bombay Presidency. Three conditions favour the multiplying 
of ponds and reservoirs in west and south-west Dharwar : the 
abundance of suitable sites, the certain and long continued local 
rainfall, and the absence of under-ground water. The stream beds 
and valleys among the low ranges of metamorphic schist supply 
numerous sites suitable for storage lakes. In the western sub- 
divisions of Hangal, Kod, Kalghatgi, and Bankapur seldom more 
than four and often not more than two months in the year pass 
without rain. The absence of under-ground springs seems to be 
due to the uprightness or highly inclined position of the clay slate 
and associated rocks which if flatter might have formed water- 
bearing strata. Except below ponds wells are rare. 
b 98-33 
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Most of the ponds and reservoirs are old works. It is not known 
when and by whom they were made. But most are believed to 
date from the Vijayanagar or Anegundi kings (1335-1570) who 
wore famous for their success in water works. Almost all traditions 
of local prosperity centre in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
the reign of the great Krishna Raya (1508-1542) who was famous 
for the number and magnitude of his public works. 1 During his 
reign the great lake near Shiggaon five miles north of Bankapur 
aud other tine reservoirs are said to have been built. The most 
remarkable work, which is said to have been planned and carried 
out by a minister named Damak Mudh, was the damming in no less 
than seven places of the half mile broad Tungbhadra. Across 
this great river dams or banddrds formed of gigantic blocks of 
stone, often many tons in weight, were thrown. From five of 
these huge works canals, led along both sides of the river, water 
many miles of garden which are now the richest parts of Belari on 
the south bank and of the Nizam’s country on the north bank of the 
Tungbhadra.^ In 1881-82 there were 2979 ponds and reservoirs 
or one pond for every 1*52 square miles. Of these 1021 were in 
Kod, 841 in Hangal, 399 in Knlghatgi, 329 in Bankapur, 129 in 
Dharwar, 105 in Hubli, ninety -nine in Karajgi, twenty-four in 
Navalgund, twenty in Gadag, and twelve in Ranebennur. These 
together water 93,730 acres of land paying a total assessment of 
£29,025 (Rs. 2,90,250). Of the whole area 87,246 acres were rice 
lands with a total assessment of £25,054 (Rs. 2,50,540), 5275 acres 
were garden lands with a total assessment of £4437 (Rs. 44,370), 
and 1209 acres with a total assessment of £134 (Rs. 1340) assessed 
at dry crop rates are now watered. The average assessment on each 
pond is about £10 (Rs. 100) and the area watered from ponds is 
7'06 per cent of the whole tillage. The average area watered by 
each pond is thirty-one acres. Gome ponds water the lauds of only 
one or two holders, others water fifty to eight hundred acres often 
in several villages. These reservoirs as a rule are formed by a low 
aud often irregular dam. They often depend for part of their water 
on the escape from higher lakes. Often, also, the natural catchment 
area is increased by catch-water drains or by supply channels from 
streams. As a rule the waste-water escapes are simple channels cut 
in the hard soil or gravel. They are generally at the end of a long 
arm of the poud to avoid breaching the main dam. The outlet sluices 
of which the larger reservoirs have generally one or two, are made 
under and through the dam. These outlets are often masonry works 
with horizontal holes, stopped with wooden plugs, and surmounted 
by elaborately carved guide stones for the pole of the pluo-. Some- 
times, especially in the smaller reservoirs, the water is let^out by a 
simple cut through the dam, the opening being roughly filled with 
earth, stones, and brushwood. The larger lakes are = almost always 
faced in front with walls of dry rubble stone. Below each reservoir 


Probably as in other dynasties, Krishna P.aya the greatest of the line has 
tradition the credit of the works made b> all the members: of the family 
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the land is laid out in terraces, and the distribution of water is 
managed entirely by the people, disputes being settled in ordinary 
cases by the leading members of the village and in grave cases by the 
officers of the irrigation department. Most of these reservoirs dry 
soon after the rains are over, the water being drawn off for rice and 
other early crops during the breaks in the rains. This practice 
is necessary to make good the difference between the usual local 
fall of about thirty inches and the sixty inches which without the 
help of irrigation rice requires. The watering power of a reservoir 
depends on its position as well as on its size. In the west where 
the rainfall is heavy the amount of water which can be drained off a 
lake and used in watering is much greater than in the dry east. 

Some of the ponds though their supply of water does not last 
throughout the year, are used for watering garden crops. In this 
case the people have to trust either to the water in wells sunk 
below the dam, or to the rain-storms of March and April to help the 
crops through the time when the reservoir is dry. The chief 
garden crops under these ponds are betel and cocoa-palms, plantains, 
betel vines, and sometimes sugarcane. The evil of the pond system 
is that the ponds slowly but gradually have their storage capacity 
lessened by the deposit of silt. Formerly the landholders, who 
used the water of the lake, made yearly contributions in money or 
in labour to remove the silt. This practice has long ceased. 
Government are now often asked to be at the expense of removing 
silt deposit, but the clearing of silt is a very costly and unproductive 
mode of increasiug storage. The effect of years of silting can 
generally be counteracted by slightly raising the whole water 
surface by adding to the height of the crest of the dam. Tlio 
only advisable silt clearance is what is required to raise the crest 
of the dam or to keep the dam in repair. As regards the repairs of 
these lakes the principle adopted by Government has been to leave 
the ordinary repairs to the people who profit by the work. When 
for the proper maintenance of the works large repairs, raising the 
dam crest, widening the waste weir, or repairing outlets, have 
become necessary, Government step in and do the work. In such 
cases a contribution from the villagers used generally to be levied. 
iSince 1SS0-S1 Government have decided to undertake all such 
repairs at their own cost. Petty repairs to catch-water drains 
and to water-channels are still left to the people. Repairs and 
improvements to masonry works are always undertaken bv 
Government. In the case of improvements either a contribution is 
asked from the villagers or an agreement is taken from them to pay 
such extra rates or irrigate such extra land as may be required to 
make the proposed improvements pay. During the ten years ending 
1881-82 the total amount spent on repairs was £11,421 (Rs. 1 ,1 1,210). 

Of the 2979 ponds and reservoirs the chief are at Havcri in 
Karajgi, at Nagnnr in Bankapur, and at Dambal in Gadag. 

The Haveri lake, about seven miles south of Karajgi is one of the 
largest and most important reservoirs in the district. It has a 
catchment area of sixty-nine square miles in which are many other 
ponds and reservoirs. It rarely fails to overflow every year, and. 
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when full its area is (547 acres. Tire work is provided with two 
waste weirs of a total length of 350 feet. In 1881-82 the lake 
watered 515 acres assessed at £509 (Rs. 5090). 

The Nagnur lake in Bankapur has an earthen dam whose water 
face is protected by a massive dry-stone wall. The dam is 3400 
feet long, and has a greatest height of twenty-four feet. The top 
width is twelve to twenty feet, carrying a cart-road from Shiggaon 
to the villages on the east. At the north end is a waste channel for 
the escape of flood waters, and there is a masonry outlet sluice 
through the dam at each end. The lake is so shallow that on an 
average the water lasts only for six months after the rains cease, and 
the lake water has to be supplemented from the wells in the gardens 
below. These gardens are old established betel and cocoa-palm 
plantations, and are valuable properties yielding handsome profits to 
the owners as well as a considerable revenue to Government. 

The Dambal lake is fifty-five miles east of Dharwar in the Gadag 
sub-division where the rainfall is light and facilities for storing 
water are few. It is said to be about 300 years old. It was made 
by an earthen dam 4000 feet long and about twenty -five feet in 
greatest height whose water face is guarded by a massive dry-stone 
retaining wall. It has a masonry waste weir at each end, 335 feet 
long and two masonry outlets for the discharge of water for irrigation. 
The lake was originally a very fine work, but, at the beginning of 
the present century, it had greatly silted, and so much of the bed 
was overgrown with a thick babhul forest that for some time its 
water had been comparatively useless. A recent survey has fixed 
the area of water surface at 300 acres and the capacity at 14f millions 
of cubic feet. The catchment area measured forty-six square miles, 
and, with an average rainfall of twenty inches, the supply of water 
would be greatly in excess of the storage. The lake usually ran 
dry in December and wells had to be dug and worked for four or 
five months every year at great cost. The periodical failure of the 
lake’s supply resulted in much of the land lying fallow for half the 
year, after the six months’ crops were reaped, and a great deal was 
sown with ordinary dry crops. The lake was repaired by Govern- 
ment in 1824 and 1849, and in 1860 minor repairs were carried out. 
It was further repaired during the famine of 1876-77 and 1877-78. 
The 1876 and 1877 improvements included the raising of the water 
surface six feet, thereby increasing the lake’s storage capacity from 
14f to 108 millions of cubic feet ; the making of a new waste weir 
300 feet long with its crest twelve feet below the new top of the 
dam on which extreme floods are calculated to rise 8’G feet; the 
extension and improvement of the outlets ; the construction of a 
distribution channel 1J miles long commanding 1790 acres; and 
the clearing of the babhul forest in the lake bed. These great 
improvements were completed by the end of 1878. 

Besides these lakes a fourth called Madag lies in Maisur limits about 
two miles south of the Kod town of Masur. The boundary between 
Kod and Maisur runs along the top of the old dam so that the lake is 
in Maisur, while the lands which it waters are in Kod. Like other 
irrigation works in the south and west of the district, the Mad:m 
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lake is believed to date from the time of the Vijayanagar kings 
(1335-1570). The maker of the lake intended to close the gap 
in the hills through which the Kumudvati feeder of the Tungbhadra 
flows into Kod, and by this means to form a lake on the south 
side of the range of hills which divide the Masur valley from 
Maisur. This was accomplished by throwing up an earthen 
embankment, now about 800 feet thick at the base and 100 feet 
high, faced towards the lake with huge stone blocks descending 
in regular steps from the crest of the embankment to the water’s 
edge. Two similar embankments were also thrown across other 
gaps in the hills to the right and left of the Kumudvati valley 
to prevent the pent-up waters escaping by them, and a channel 
was cut along the hills for the overflow of the lake when it had 
risen to the intended height. When full this lake must have been 
ten to fifteen miles long and must have supplied water for the 
irrigation of a very large area. 1 The neighbouring hills still bear 
traces of vast cuttings for material and of the roads by which it was 
brought to the site. A moderate sized fort on the hill commanding 
the lake is said to have been built for the protection of the work 
people. Each of the three embankments was provided with sluices 
built of huge slabs of hewn stones for the irrigation of the plain 
below, and two of these remain as perfect as when they were built. 
These sluices were built on the same principle as other old Hindu 
local sluices, a rectangular masonry channel through the dam closed 
with a perforated stone fitted with a wooden stopper. But, as the 
sluices had to be iu proportion to the size of the lake, instead of the 
small stone pillars which in ordinary works carried the platform over 
the stopper, the supports were formed of single stones weighing 
about twenty tons each. To the upper sluice a tradition of human 
sacrifice attaches. As it was the crowning point of this great work 
the Vijayanagar king and his court met to see the great single stone 
pillars raised to their places. For days the workmen’s efforts 
were vain. At last it was known that the Place Spirit was angry, 
and, unless a maiden was offered to her, would not allow the pillar 
to be raised. Lakshmi the daughter of the chief Vadar or pond- 
digger offered herself, and was buried alive under the site of the 
pillar. The spirit was pleased, and the pillar was raised and set in 
its place without mishap. In honour of Lakshmi the sluice became 
a temple. 2 
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2 Lieut. -Colonel Playfair, R. E., Superintending Engineer for Irrigation, 27th 
October 1879. According to a second legend the pdlil of Mksur, whose family lived 
at Pura Parkeri in the Maisur division of Shimoga had a beautiful daughter Kenchava 
whom the Vijayanagar king wished to marry. As her father was of a higher caste 
than the king the girl refused the king’s offer and fled. Afterwards her parents 
wished to marry Kenchava to the patil of Isur in the Shik.irpur sub-division of Mai- 
sur. They set out to celebrate the marriage, but on passing a temple now covered 
by the waters of the Madag lake, Kenchava entered the temple and devoted herself to 
the god. When the lake was made, Kenchava refused to leave her god, and, when the 
first floods of the rainy season came, the temple was hidden under the lake and the girl 
was drowned. It was a season of severe floods and a watchman was set to watch 
the dam. Kenchava entered into this watchman and told him to go and tell the patil 
that unless he offered her a woman nine months with child she would burst the lake. 
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The lake was finished and filled. But in some heavy Hood it burst 
not through the carefully closed valley but by the most westerly of 
the three embankments. Through this outlet a vast body of 
water forced its way in a deep groove with a fall of nearly 100 feet, 
wearing a chasm with nearly perpendicular sides as if cut with a 
knife. As the pressure of the water grew lighter and the strata to 
bo cut became harder, the wearing ceased, and a certain 
quantity of water remained in the bed of the lake. The surplus 
now passes in a pretty little waterfall over the point where the 
cutting ceased. After this disaster no steps were taken to make 
use of the water which the broken lake still held. The builders 
abandoned the undertaking, and, till recent times, the 
unfinished channels and the dam remained overgrown with forest. 
It was sometimes visited to see the single stone of the main sluice 
which remained one of the wonders of the country. After the 
country passed to the English two difficulties prevented any use 
being made of the water stored in the broken lake. When the 
breach occurred, the lowest of the old native sluices, which offered 
the only channel for drawing water through the enormously thick 
dam, was left too high above the surface of the water to bo of any 
value. Any attempt to dam the outlet chasm, and so raise the 
level of the lake sufficiently to use the old sluices, was prevented 
not only by its great expense, but by the opposition of the Maisur 
villagers, whose lands lay on the margin of the lake, and would be 
swamped by any rise in its level. Owing to these difficulties nothing 
was done until, in 1858-59, Lieutenant-Colonel Playfair, R. E., then 
executive engineer, thought that if a culvert could be laid below 
the old sluice the lake could be successfully tapped. This was 
done under Colonel Playfair’s immediate supervision. For this the 
old native sluice had first to he cleared as it was filled with dirt. 
Clearing was begun on both sides, not without the opposition of 
the Maisur people who at first drove the workmen off, and objected 
to anything being done on their side. When the two parties of 
workmen came withiu 100 feet of each other progress was stopped 
as the stones that supported the roof were found to have fallen 
in. The sluice appears to have been originally laid on the rocky 
surface of the valley, roofed with enormous stones, and the dam 


Ihe watchman saul he could not leave his post. Kenehava promised that if he went 
she would not break the big dam but that if he was long m coming back she 

would bin at through one of tlic hills. The watchman went and gave the headman 
Kenehava s message. But the headman paid no heed to his message, punished 
him tor leaving his post, and ottered Kenehava no sacrifice. Enraged with his in- 
solence Kenehava broke through the hill and the embankment as well. Poor people 
used to go to the lake and beg Kenehava to lend them nose and earrings to use at 
a wedding and found what they wanted at the water side. One man forgot to return 
the ornaments and Kenehava no longer provides them. In 1S70, a fisherman's tackle 
got entangled m the root of the under-water temple. Diving down to free his tackle 
the fisherman entered the temple and s»w a golden image of Kenehava. She warn- 
ed him to tell no one she was alive, and told him that on the day he let out her 
secret he would burst a blood-vessel and die. He asked her how he could get out 
of the temple ; she gave him a push and lie was on the surface. He kept his secret 
head of?!?":’ t0d i\ U, r fc " bloodvessel - “>dd,e,l. In seasons of Cight the 

nads of the temples in Shikarpur come to this lake with a round piece of gold and 

h° Tt rlD? ' 1 Ihey ^ f T l 0n a . 6ma11 raft aml pushing it into the lake pray Ken- 
'-ha\a to scud ram. Dr. Burgess' List of Arelneological Remains, 17- Is. 
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built over it. The weight of the one hundred feet of earth had been 
too great for the sluice-roof. In the part where the sluice-roof 
had fallen the further clearing became a matter of great danger. 
The only plan appeared to be to gently dig over the broken stones 
and trust to find sounder ones beyond, and thus again to get a 
roof over the heads of the workmen. This attempt was successful. 
Only a few of the covering stones had fallen in; and the earth above 
them was sufficiently consolidated by time to allow of a passage 
being dug through it. The two parties at length joined, and the old 
subterranean gallery was opened through its whole length of 800 
feet. The digging of the culvert below the floor of the old sluice 
was then begun, the old work acting as a ventilator as well as a roof 
till the new tunnel was arched. All went well till towards the 
centre where a mass of extremely hard rock gave much trouble. 

As a part of Colonel Playfair’s scheme two canals were to be dug, 
leading off 33^ feet above the original bed of the river. Six miles 
of the whole length of the 16^ miles of the left bank canal, and eight 
miles of the whole length of the 15^ miles of the right bank canal 
have been dug. The left bank canal is carried along the rear slope 
of the main embankment until it reaches the new river channel 
which it crosses by a large aqueduct. In 1882-83 four miles of the 
right bank canal were planted with about 7200 trees mostly 
bnbhuls, mangoes, and nims. The total area watered was 482 acres 
and the crops watered were mostly sugarcane, rice, garlic, and 
onions. The water rates vary from 1 6s. (Rs. 8) an acre for twelve 
months’ crops to 2s. (Re. 1) an acre for rainy-season crops. The 
lake might easily be made to hold a great deal more water. Even 
by boarding the waste weir the storage might be greatly increased. 
What prevents the carrying out of fresh works is that every foot 
which the surface of the lake is raised swamps a large area of 
rich land. In 1872 an attempt was made to induce the Maisur 
villagers to accept compensation and let the land be flooded ; but 
the attempt failed. The matter is still under consideration, and it 
is hoped that some arrangement may shortly be made. At present 
as the canals are small, with only a slight fall, it is not possible to 
draw off the lower portion of the water above the sluice sill level, 
and the upper portion is lost by evaporation. As the total depth 
of the lake above the sill of the canal sluices is only 4 - 50 feet little 
water is available for late and hot weather crops. The ordinary 
rainfall is enough for the common early crops which are grown to a 
great extent in the neighbourhood. 

The only important system of canal irrigation is on the south 
bank of the Dharma, the Varda’s chief feeder, which rises in the 
Sahyadri hills about twenty miles south-west of Hangal. The work 
is about three hundred years old, but most of the masonry is stones 
taken from Jain or Chalukyan temples. The head works of the 
main canal are at the village of Shringeri about five miles south- 
west of Hangal. A solid masonry weir thrown across the stream 
raises the water a few feet, and two canals are led off one on each 
bank. The left bank canal which is called the Kamanhalli canal is 
about three miles long. It feeds four reservoirs and waters a small 
area of land on its way. The right bank canal, which is known as 
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the main Dharma canal, is seventeen miles long, passing through 
the villages of Sevhalli, Gejihalli, and Gavrapur. Near its head it 
sometimes carries over 400 cubic feet the second. At Gavrapur 
it crosses a road under a masonry bridge and continues through 
the land of Sirmapur and fills the two large reservoirs of Dholeshvar 
and Surleshvar. At Surleshvar, seven miles from Shringeri, 
the canal divides into two branches, one flowing east to A'dur 
and the other flowing south to A'lur. Each of these two 
main branches throws out a number of smaller channels which 
command a considerable tract of country between the Dharma 
and the Yarda. The Dharma is also dammed by a masonry weir at 
a point about thirteen miles below Shringeri and a canal known as 
the Naregal canal is taken off at the right bank. This supplies 
three ponds at Naregal besides watering the land under its 
immediate command. The Dharma has a catchment area of sixty 
square miles at the site of the main canal headworks which is 
densely covered with forest. This forest land adds greatly to the value 
of the Dharma as it gives off the rainfall in manageable quantities 
and over lengthened periods. The Naregal canal intercepts the 
drainage from a great deal of the land watered by the main Dharma 
canal as well as the supply afforded by the catchment area of the 
river between the two head works. The Dharma flows only during 
the six wet months. To make use of its water during the dry 
months, a number of ponds were built by the original projectors 
of the scheme. These ponds are below the canals, and are filled by 
the surplus water of the river during the rains. Storage is thus 
obtained during the hot months and irrigation is perennial. In 
1881-82 these canals supplied ninety-two ponds of which thirty-nine 
were fed from the main canal, fifty from the branch canals, and 
three from the Naregal canal. The largest of these ponds are at 
Dholeshvar, Surleshvar, Arleshvar, A'dur, Havanji, Balambid, A'lur, 
and Naregal. In 1881-82 the area watered by the canal and the 
ponds dependent on the canal was 8660 acres. Of these 8660 acres 
208 were watered by the Kamanhalli or left bank canal, 7399 
by the main and branch Dharma canals, and 1053 by the Naregal 
canal. Of the 8660 acres 8127 were rice land and 533 were 
garden land. The gardens under the Naregal reservoir are 
very rich, yielding the finest betelnuts in the neighbourhood. The 
revenue realized was £3542 (Rs. 35,420). The principles of the 
original project are sound, but mistakes of detail interfere with 
the success of the scheme. The fall of the canal bed is 
unduly slight and is irregular. Nowhere is the fall more than 
one foot in a mile and in many parts it is much less than a foot. 
The course of the canal is very roughly laid out. Sharp turns 
and corners are common, and there are long needless bends, unless 
indeed owners refused to let the canal pass through their lands. 
From Shringeri to Surleshvar not a work was made to carry the 
local drainage across the canal. In consequence silt deposits are 
unusually heavy, and nearly the whole of the warter which reaches 
Surleshvar is carried through the A'lur branch which has a rapid 
fall. Only in heavy floods, perhaps for a few days twice a year, 
does the water find its way down the A'dur branch. Formerly all 
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villagers interested in the canal busied themselves once a year in a 
general and thorough silt clearing. This custom has gradually fallen 
into disuse. Where the system is so large and complex the 
principle of leaving the distribution of the water entirely to the 
people is open to grave objection. The villages on the higher 
reaches of the canal take an undue share of the water to the serious 
injury of those lower down. For some time inquiries have been 
made how far the whole work can be placed on a sounder footing, 
and a regular and just system of water distribution be introduced. 
The attention of the irrigation department has for some time 
been given to the improvement of the Dharma canal. A survey 
has been made of the main canal, and it is proposed to carry out 
works for its improvement and to bring it under proper control. 
The chief works would be regulating the fall by clearing obstruc- 
tions, straightening the course in places, providing masonry escapes, 
and making the width more uniform. It is proposed to fix a 
regulator at the head-works, to provide proper outlets, and to intro- 
duce more system into the management of the canal. 

Besides the Dharma canals there are two minor works of the 
same character ; one for using the water of a stream running from 
the Nidsingi reservoir south to the Dharma at Kuntanhoshalli, and 
the other for using the water flowing through the valley south of 
Konankeri, and, by means of a channel made to connect numerous 
ponds, eventually to carry on the surplus water to the large 
Belgal reservoir. As regards the first or Nidsingi work, the 
stream passing near Bass&pur was diverted to the Kurgudri 
reservoir by an embankment and deep cutting south of Bassapur. 
The original stream passes south and joins the Dharma at 
Kuntanhoshalli. Between the villages of Kurgudri and Satinhalli 
an ancient masonry weir across this stream feeds a small channel on 
the right bank, which waters the lands of Kuntanhoshalli. A mile 
below this weir stood an old darn from which the Savasgi lands 
were watered. This old dam was breached and ruined about forty 
years ago and the Savasgi lands lost this supply of water. To 
provide a remedy it was found more economical to rearrange the 
Kuntanhoshalli weir work so as to take off an irrigation channel 
from that weir on the left bank to the S&vasgi lands, than to 
reconstruct the Savasgi weir itself. The work is now completed. 
The supply of water to the Kuntanhoshalli lands has also been 
improved by the new works. The Belgal Kalva as the channel is 
called which carries off the surplus water which gathered in a large 
valley south of Konankeri, connects a number of ponds from which, 
as each pond gets filled, the surplus water flows into the next, until 
it ends in the Belgal reservoir. This channel, which is about nine 
miles long, passes through the lands of Hankanhalli, Bamanhalli, 
Nellibid, Yelvatti, Talkerikop, and G-undur, and finishes at the 
Belgal reservoir. In many places are masonry outlets, whence rice 
lands lying between and not under the lakes are also watered. 
These outlets are said to have been an after-thought. The villagers 
of Belgal, who are the last to benefit by this channel, complain that 
in consequence of these outlets the water is taken for so many 
fields that the reservoirs do not fill as they used to, and the Belgal 
b 98—34 
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reservoir has lost a large supply of water. This channel was 
repaired and the new outlets made some years ago at the expense of 
the villagers. 

According to the Collector’s return for 18S2-83 of 12,002 wells 
3099 were step wells and 8903 were stepless wells. The average 
depth of a well varies from fifteen feet in Kod toa hundred and twenty 
feet in Navalgnnd. The cost of building a step well varies from 
£30 to £200 (Rs. 300 - 2000) and of building a stepless well from 
£7 10s. to £30 (Rs. 75-300). The following table shows the number 
of wells, their average depth, and the cost of building them : 


Dterwdr WelU, 1882-83. 


Sub-Division. 

WklIjS. 

Cost. J 

With Steps. 

Without 

Steps. 

With Steps. 

Without 

Steps. 

Num- 

ber. 

Aver- 

age 

depth. 

Num- 

ber. 

Aver- 

age 

depth. 

Low- 

est. 

High- 

est. 

Low- 

est. 

High- 

est. 



Feet. 


Feet. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Dh&rw&r 

210 

25 

1361 

70 

50 

150 

10 

20 

Hubli 

143 

63 

1194 

80 

50 

200 

15 

25 

Navalgund 

24 

120 

311 

120 

80 

200 

20 

30 

Uadag 

489 

40 

824 

40 

50 

100 

10 

20 

Bank&pur 

457 

25 

663 

50 

50 

100 

10 

20 

R&nebennur 

503 

40 

440 

50 

50 

100 

10 

20 

H&nga] 

80 

30 

1339 

30 

40 

80 

10 

20 

Karajgi 

396 

36 

573 

42 

50 

100 

10 

20 

Kalghatgi 

74 

44 

285 

69 

50 

100 

10 

20 

Kod 

660 

15 

1679 

15 

30 

70 

74 

15 

Ron 

63 

41 

234 

50 

50 

100 

10 

20 


Navalgund and Ron which are badly placed for pond storage are 
also ill-suited for wells. The people are put to much inconvenience, 
not only because drinking water is scarce, but because it is bad, 
being charged with salt and lime. The supply of water in wells 
depends on reservoirs lying on a higher level from which the water 
soaks into the wells below. The wells in garden lands are nothing 
more than ponds of all sizes and shapes, and as they are not 
regularly built or surrounded with a parapet wall, the rains sweep 
much mud and filth into them, and unless they are regularly cleared 
they become choked and useless in a few years. These wells begin to 
be used about March, when, either from a scanty rainfall or from other 
causes, the pond supply begins to fail. When the water in the wells 
is on a level with or near the surface, two men scoop up the water 
by swinging a basket or guda through it. When the water is five or 
six feet below the surface the leather bag or mot is worked. As 
many of these wells are shallow and have no spring they dry as 
soon as the ponds. 

The use of manure is generally understood. Except alluvial lands, 
all fields are more or less manured according to their wants. The 
garden lands are fully manured especially those growing the richer 
crops, which are manured with great care and with as much liberality 
as the husbandman can afford. Rice lands are freely manured and 
even the dry crops get a fair share. Waste lands, when brought 
under tillage, are not manured for the first year or two. In such 
cases the first crop sown is almost always Indian millet followed by 
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a green or oilseed crop. If it seems to want it the land is manured 
before the third crop is grown. Black and good brown soils are 
manured once in three, four, or five years. They are naturally rich, 
and their vigour is renewed by the upper soil being always washed 
into cracks and the subsoil coming np for tillage. Red and poor 
brown soils are manured every second year and in some cases, if 
the husbandmen can afford it, every year. Sugarcane, rice, Indian 
millet, chillies, and ragi want manure every year; save Panicum 
miliare, castor- oil, and nddu Phaseolus mungo want manure once in 
three years. On account of the labour and cost of carting the 
manure, fields more than a mile from the village are not manured 
oftener than once in three or four years. There are four methods of 
enriching the soil, the chief of which is mixed manure. This consists 
of cattle droppings, ashes, stubble, the shells of betelnuts, urine, 
and every form of rubbish which can be gathered. All this is 
stored in a pit near or in the husbandman’s yard. The manure in 
the pit is occasionally covered by a thin layer of earth or house 
sweepings by which the volatile properties are kept from passing into 
the air. Some time before sowing, the manure is carted to the fields, 
piled in small heaps, spread on the field, and ploughed into the soil. 
In sowing Indian millet and other grains the poorer husbandmen 
mix the manure with the seed. As each husbandman has his 
manure pit, manure is not sold. An acre of garden land wants 
ten cartloads of manure of the nominal value of 5s. (Rs. 2|), and an 
acre of rice or dry -crop land wants four cartloads nominally worth 
2s. (Re. 1). The second way of manuring is by having the stubble, 
the cotton leaves, and the weeds eaten by sheep or goats. These 
animals are known to leave their droppings on the ground the 
moment their rest is disturbed. The husbandmen contract with the 
shepherd that the sheep or goats shall not be allowed to rest more 
than an hour or two in one place, but be moved from time to time 
in the field. The urine and droppings are thus evenly spread over 
the whole field. When the finer-grained crops such as save 
Panicum miliare, and yellu Sesamum indicum are about to be 
sown the stubble is gathered in heaps and burnt on the field. The 
fourth way of enriching the soil is by green manuring. Black 
sesamum or guryellu is sown in late May or early June and is 
allowed to grow for three months when it flowers. It is then ploughed 
in and destroyed by the heavy hoe or kimti. This is considered 
sufficient manure for two years. In some places pond silt is spread 
on the fields, but silt is not so enriching as the other manures. 

A two years’ change of crop is held to be relief enough to the 
soil. In black soils cotton and Indian millet, as a rule, are sown 
alternately. In red soils Indian millet is followed by Italian millet, 
ragi, save, chillies, or castor-oil, that is the change is from grain 
to green crops or from grain to oil-seeds. Oil-seeds are often used 
as a relief to the usual change of grain and green crops. The same 
crop is seldom sown in the same land for two successive years. The 
chief exception to this rule is that grain may be sown in the same 
field for several years without a change if care is taken that a late 
crop succeeds an early crop. Thus the early millet may be succeeded 
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by the late navani Panicum italicum or wheat. Green and oil crop 
may also be grown for several years in succession if the crop is 
changed, thus gram and safflower may come after cotton or black 
sesamum. As these are all late crops the soil has the benefit of a 
whole year during which it rests through the hot season and the 
early rains to receive which it is turned more or less deeply. With 
an average supply of rain good black soil yields a second crop. In 
the plain to get a second crop the early crop must be white sesamum. 
This is reaped in the end of August, when the soil is thoroughly 
ploughed or otherwise turned, and wheat or gram with an occasional 
row of safflower, linseed, or castor-oil are sown. After these the 
next crop is generally one of the early millets for which the soil is 
manured. There are therefore three modes of changing the crop : 
A change of grain with green crops or oil plants, a change of oil 
plants with green crops, and a change of early with late crops. 

Dharwar field tools are like those used in the neighbouring 
districts of Belgaum and Bijapur. A detailed description is given 
in the Belgaum Statistical Account. The chief field tools are the 
heavy plough or negnli (K.), the light plough or ranti (K.), the 
large hoe or kunti (K.), the leveller or Jcorudu (K.), the seed drill 
or kurgi (K.), the grubber or yadi kunti (K.), and the pickaxe 
or bdigudli (K.). Both the heavy or negali (K.) plough and the light 
or ranti (K.) plough consist of a thick log of wood shaped by the 
village carpenter, with its lower end curving forward at an obtuse 
angle from the main block. The share, which is an iron blade, one 
and a half feet long by three to four inches broad and four to twelve 
pounds in weight, is let into a socket and fixed by a movable iron 
ring to the wooden point beyond which it juts about six inches. 
The handle is fixed to the block by a thick rope passed along the 
beam and tied to the yoke, so that the strain of draught braces the 
different parts of the plough. The negali is a large, heavy, deep- 
cutting plough, and is worked by two to six pairs of bullocks. 
Besides the ploughman, who is seldom able to keep the plough in 
anything like a straight line, it recpiires one to two men to drive the 
team. It costs £1 4s. to £1 12s. (Rs. 12-16) and as a rule is owned 
only by wealthy landholders who often lend it to their poorer 
neighbours. Except when the land is in very bad order the 
negali is never used. It is very effective in loosening stiff land and 
in uprooting weeds. The ranti (K.) or light plough is of exactly 
the same make as the heavy plough. The only piece of iron about it 
is a narrow bar about nine inches long which serves the purpose of 
a share. It is worked by one pair of bullocks and costs about 4s. 
(Rs. 2). The ploughman manages it by himself as the reins of the 
bullocks come to the handle of the plough. In red and black soils the 
small plough is used before sowing to turn the soil ; but, except cotton 
fields, good black soil often yields for several years without wanting 
even the small plough. The large hoe or kunti (K.) is a rude tool. 
The chief part is a stout slightly crescent-shaped blade of iron about 
three feet long and four to five inches broad, fastened in stout 
timbers with its cutting edge turned forward. The timbers are 
secured slopingly in a heavy beam of wood five feet long and one foot 
broad. The beam is joined to theyoke by two lighter pieces of woodand 
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from the upper surface of the beam rises the handle to which one 
end of a rope is tied and the rope is wound once round the lighter 
timbers in the middle, and is taken to the yoke and tied there. 
The large hoe costs about 10s, (Rs. 5) and is worked by four 
bullocks. To add weight a couple of boys generally sit on the 
beam, on each side of the handle, and are ready to clear stones 
stubble and other rubbish that may choke the hoe. Except in rice 
lands, in all lands where a plough is used before sowing, the large hoe 
or kunti follows the plough, breaks the larger clods, gathers the 
roots of weeds and of the last crop, and thoroughly loosens the 
soil. In rich black soil, where for several years no ploughing is 
required before sowing, the large hoe is used to turn the soil. As 
land stiff and full of weeds requires the negali or heavy plough, so 
weedy stiff land requires a larger deep-cutting hoe called magi kunti 
(K.). A third small light hoe called ballesal kunti, is, in all soils, used 
after the kunti to level the surface and to cover seed sown by the seed- 
drill or kurgi. Besides the different hoes, a log called the korudo or 
leveller is used for breaking clods and smoothing the surface. The 
leveller is the log of a tree trunk split down the middle, scooped out 
and smoothed outside, and with two wooden pieces driven through it, 
on which the drag ropes and yoke are tied. When at work the 
driver stands on the leveller to give it weight. The seed-drill or kurgi 
is of two kinds, one for sowing grain and the other for sowing cotton. 
It consists of wooden beam with three to four wooden bills standing 
out at equal distances and armed with small iron tongues to make 
drills. To each of these bills is fixed a bamboo tube whose upper 
end is joined to a hole in the bottom of a wooden cup which has as 
many diverging holes as there are tubes. It costs about 4s. (Rs. 2) 
and is worked by a pair of bullocks yoked in the same manner as in 
the light plough or the light hoe. The driver fills the cup with 
seed. In some villages the seed-drill has only three bills, which are 
wider apart than the four bills. When mixed grains are to be 
sown in one of the drills the driver plugs the cup hole for that drill 
and the seed is sown by a man who walks behind, and, from a cloth- 
ful tied at his waist, drops seeds through a hollow bamboo called 
bukku which is tied to the seed-drill. The cotton seed drill is made 
on the same plan as the grain-sowing kurgi. It has only two bills 
eighteen inches apart and has no cups with holes. It is -worked 
by a pair of bullocks yoked in the same way as in the grain drill. 
At the back of the beam of the seed-drill are tied by ropes two 
hollow bamboos or bukkus, which are kept in furrows drilled by 
the iron tongues of the bills, by two sowers, who from a clothful of 
seed at their waist drop the seed through them. The grubber or 
yadi kunti is used to clear grass and weeds between the rows of 
young crops. It also earths up the soil at the roots of young cotton 
plants. It consists of a beam two and a quarter feet long by six 
inches broad with two stays like the harrow. In the lower end of 
each stay a blade of iron is fixed horizontally to the beam. Two 
beams are generally worked by one pair of bullocks ; and sometimes 
one pair of bullocks works three and in rare cases even four beams. 
Each beam is joined to the yoke by two stout bamboos, each fixed 
to the beam over each stay, and is guided by one man. It costs 
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2s. 6 d. (Rs. lj). The pickaxe or bdigudli has one end pointed and 
the other end bladed into a sharp adze. It is most effective in 
cutting and uprooting grass and other weeds after the land has 
been ploughed. It costs about 10|d. (7 as.). Besides these field 
tools there are a weeding hook or kurchegi worth about 9 d. (6 as.), 
an axe or kudli worth 2s. (Re. 1), a sickle or kudgobi worth about 
2s. (Re. 1), a saw-sickle also called kudgolu worth Is. to 2s. 
(Re. J-l), and a spade or .sutki worth about 2s. (Re. 1). Two carts 
are used for field purposes. The crop cart for bringing home field 
produce or carrying produce to market is about twelve feet long 
and three to four feet broad. The floor is made of two strong bars 
joined by four or more cross pieces at equal intervals. The wheels 
are of solid timber each of two or three pieces joined together and 
surrounded by a heavy iron tire two inches thick and nearly two 
inches broad. The wheels gradually thicken from the rim to the 
nave. The axle tree, which is an iron cylinder, being considerably 
below the height of the bullocks, the floor is raised by a tongue 
resting on the axle. By this means, if the load is well balanced on 
the cart, the bullocks have comparatively little of the weight, and 
the draught, being on a level with their shoulders, is easier. From 
the axle run two poles to the ends of which the yoke is tied. 
With outriggers on both sides, the cart can carry a very great 
weight. It is rudely shaped and heavy ; even when empty it is a 
hard pull for one pair of bullocks ; when loaded it requires four to 
six yoke of oxen. It costs £4 to £16 (Rs. 40-160). The manure 
cart differs from the crop-cart in having high sides made of tur stalks 
or bamboo matting. By removing the sides the manure cart is 
sometimes used for other purposes. They are drawn by two to 
three pairs of bullocks. 

Except a few black soil fields owned by traders and money- 
lenders which are covered with grass and bushes, because they are 
let to men who have neither the means nor the heart to work them 
tillage is carried on with care and labour. Except when they are 
thickly covered with haridli (M.), nat (K.), or karige (K.) grass, 
Cynodon dactylon, or, when the intended crop is cotton, black soils 
do not require a yearly ploughing. Ploughing instead of improving 
harms Indian millet, for if the fall of rain is heavy the black 
soil runs together and becomes too wet for the proper <mowth of 
the young plants. This does not happen when the surface is 
simply loosened by the large hoe or kunti. Red soils require more 
tillage. The field should be ploughed twice, once lengthwise and 
once crosswise. When moist, red soils become light, friable and 
easily worked. Two bullocks only are required to draw the plough, 

and the labour and expense are not much more than in hoeino- 
black soil. Besides ploughing it is always necessary to use the 
large hoe once or twice to all kinds of soils before sowing, and 
in the early stages of their growth, both Indian millet and’ 
cotton must be frequently hoed and cleaned. Cotton requires 
particular care. If grass and weeds are not constantly rooted out 
the young plants are stunted and the outturn is small. 

Dhdrwar shares both in the south-west and in the north-east o^ 
Madras rains in a greater degree than any other district in the 
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Presidency. The south-west rains are most felt in the hilly and woody 
west, the north-east rains in the open east and north, and both about 
equally in the two southern sub-divisions of Kod and Ranebennur. 
The prevailing tillage in the west is wet chiefly of early or mungari 
crops ; in the east the tillage is dry chiefly of late or hingdri crops. In 
Kod and part of Ranebennur, which share in both rains and have both 
dry and wet tillage, entire failure of crops from drought is unknown, 
though it often happens that the rainfall favours one kind of tillage 
more than another. No rainfall can well be too heavy for rice 
when once it is well above ground ; while too much rain harms 
dry-crop tillage. On the other hand the rainfall which is most 
suitable for dry-crop tillage is not all that can be desired for 
rice. The husbandman’s year of 365 days is divided into twenty- 
seven lunar asterisms or star-chambers. These are Ashvini of 
fourteen days from the 11th to the 24th of April; Bharni of 
fourteen days from the 25th of April to the 8th of May ; Kritika of 
fifteen days from the 9th of May to the 22nd of May ; Rohini of 
thirteen days from the 23rd of May to the fourth of June; 
Mrigshirshe of fifteen days from the 5th to the 19th of June; 
A'rdi of fourteen days from the 20th of June to the 3rd of July ; 
Punarvam of fourteen days from the 4th to the 17th of July; 
Pushya of fourteen days from the 18th to the 31st of July ; A’ shies ha 
of fourteen days from the 1st to the 14th of August; Maghe of 
thirteen days from the 15th to the 27th of August; Hubbe of 
fourteen days from the 28th of August to the 10th of September ; 
Uttara of fourteen days from the 11th to the 24th of September; 
Hastu of thirteen days from the 25th of September to the 7th of 
October; Chette of fourteen days from the 8th to the 21st of 
October ; Svati of thirteen days from the 22nd of October to the 
3rd of November ; Vishdkhe of thirteen days from the 4th to the 
16th of November ; A'nurddhi of thirteen days from the 17th 
to the 29th of November ; Jeshtha of thirteen days from the 30th of 
November to the 12th of December; Mid of fourteen days from the 
13th to the 26th of December ; Purvasliddha of thirteen days from 
the 27th of December to the 8th of January ; Uttrashadha of thirteen 
days from the 9th to the 21st of January ; Shravana of thirteen 
days from the 22nd of January to the 3rd of February ; Dhanishte of 
thirteen days from the 4th to the 16th of February ; Shutatare of 
thirteen days from the 17th of February to the first of March; 
Purvabhddre of fourteen days from the 2nd to the 15th of March ; 
Uttrdbhadre of twelve days from the 16th to the 27th of March ; and 
Revati of thirteen days from the 28th of March to the 10th of April. 
Seven of these between Kratika and A'shlesha, that is between the 
9th of May and the 14th of August, form the early or mungdri 
season ; six between Maghe and Svati, that is between the 15th of 
August and the 3rd of November, form the late or hingdri season ; 
eleven between Hastu and Shravana, that is between the 25th of 
September and the 3rd of February, form the harvesting season ; 
and seven between Uttardshada and Revati that is between the 9th 
of January and the 10th of April form the cotton-picking season. 

The normal Dharwar rainfall may be divided into three periods. 
The first lasts from the middle of April to the end of the first week 
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in June. Every ten or fifteen days in these six weeks should have 
a heavy easterly thunderstorm with half an inch to two inches of 
rain. These falls are wanted for the western rice lands that the rice 
may be sown before the end of May. East of Hubli these showers 
have no special use as the black soil grows no rice, and no crops 
are sown before the end of June or the beginning of July. 
The next period is the south-west monsoon, which lasts from the 
middle of June till the middle or end of September. The monsoon 
should begin with about a week of heavy showers lasting some 
hours every day to soak all land intended for early jvdri or rdgi. 
After a week’s rain should come a nearly fair week that field work 
may be pressed on. The first sowings of jvari should take place 
in early July. The whole of July should be wet, with few entirely 
dry days. August is generally a dry month, with as a rule not 
more than two to three inches of rain. These August showers 
moisten the surface of the eastern plain and prepare it for the sowing 
of late or white jvari and cotton. The date of sowing white millet 
and cotton varies with the rainfall from the middle of August to the 
middle or even the end of September. Wheat mixed with linseed 
or safflower is sown still later. September should be moderately 
wet with many fine days. The harvest depends on October more 
than on any other month. October is also the month of most 
uncertain rainfall. If no rain falls in October, as was the case in 
1876, the cotton, the late jvari, and the wheat are entirely lost. 
If unusually heavy rain falls in October, as fell in October 1877, the 
early jvari ears sprout. The whole of the October rainfall is from 
the east. It is not steady rain, but comes in sudden and heavy 
downpours which last an hour or two. The whole October rainfall 
should be about six inches, half an inch to two inches falling in one 
heavy plump every few days. This gives all the moisture which 
the cotton, wheat, and later jvari require. After October the less 
rain that falls the better both for harvesting the early jvari crop 
and for the health of the growing cotton wheat and other late 
crops. December and January seldom pass without a few days 
often of heavy rain. In the east heavy December and January rain 
mildews the wheat ; in the west heavy December and January rain 
does little harm as the rice and early jvdri are harvested in 
November and early December. 1 

In 1881-82 of 1,507,942 acres the whole area held for tillage, 
1S4,776 acres or 12-25 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 1,323,166 acres, 1661 were twice cropped. Of the 
1,324,827 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 756,034 acres 
or 57-06 per cent of which 389,411 were under Indian millet jola 
(K.) or jvdri (M.) Sorghum vulgare. 1 74,827 under wheat godhi (K.) 
or ghau (M.) Triticum mstivum, 85,117 under rice bhatta (K.) or bhdf, 
(M.) Oryza sativa, 47,830 under navani (K.) or king (M.) Panicum 
italicum, 28,859 under rdgi (K.) or nachni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 
17,911 under save (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 4099 under 
spiked millet sejje (K.) or bdjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, one under 


1 Mr. F. L. Charles, C.S., in the Famine Commission Report, 14-15. 
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maize mekkejola (K.) or makai (M.) Zea mays, and 7977 under other 
grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 101,197 
acres or 7‘63 per cent, of which 33,035 were under gram kadli (K.) 
or harbhara ( M.) Cicer arietinum, 25,575 under togari or tuvari (K.) 
or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 24,200 under hurli (K..) or kulthi (M.) 
Dolichos biflorus, 14,760 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus 
radiatus, 426 under uddu (K.) or udid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, 
and 3201 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 70,426 acres or 
5'31 per cent, of which 14,734 were under linseed agashi (K.) or 
javas (M.) Linum usitatissimum, 3694 under sesamum yellu (K.) 
or til (M.) Sesamum indicum, 41 under Indian mustard sdsive (K.) 
or rai (M.) Sinapis dichotoma, and 48,957 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 359,210 acres or 27‘11 per cent, of which 357,701 
were under cotton halti or arale (K.) or kdpus (M.) Gossypium 
herbaceum, 1222 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or tag (M.) 
Crotalaria juncea, and 287 under Indian hemp pundi (K.) or ambddi 
(M.) Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 37,960 acres 
or 2’86 per cent, of which 28,748 were under chillies menasinakai 
(K.) or mirclii (M.) Capsicum frntescens, 3742 under sugarcane kalb u 
(K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 1251 under tobacco hdge 
soppu (K.) or tambdku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, seven under ginger 
shicnti (K.) alia (M.) Zinziber officinale, and the remaining 4212 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

The following are the details of some of the most important crops : 
Indian Millet, jola (K.) jvari (M.) Sorghum vulgare, with in 
1881-82, 389,411 acres or 29 - 39 per cent of the tillage area, is 
the most widely grown crop in the district, the grain forming the 
husbandman’s chief food and the straw supplying the best cattle 
fodder. In good black soil free from weeds for Indian millet the 
land is treated in the same way as for cotton. Red soils must be 
manured and ploughed before the leveller or korudu is used. No 
fewer than eighteen varieties of Indian millet are grown in Dharwar. 
Of these two bili jola (K.) and kari-goni jola (K.), the finest of 
the whole are late or hingdri crops. The remaining sixteen are 
mungari or early varieties. Of the sixteen early varieties six, 
murtinjola, dhodajola,utal-phulgara,ch.pjkara, kagi-jola zmdnandihdl 
are sown as regular crops, never as occasional rows among other 
crops ; a seventh variety bhagvant phulgara is sown both as a 
single crop and in rows among another crop. All of these seven 
mature in three to four months. The seven other varieties patansdli, 
gavri kulu or kulmudumugn , basvarpadu, phulgara , jelkonjula 
or jogi-jedi-jola, ken-jola, and kodmukanjola are, except 
kodmukanjola , sometimes sown as regular crops but usually as 
occasional rows in fields of navani Panicum italicum or rdgi 
Eleusine corocana. Jelkanjola does so well as an occasional row crop 
that it has the special name of ukkudi jola, akkudi meaning an 
occasional row. When sown with late crops all of these seven are 
intended only to supply cattle with green fodder. The two remaining 
varieties halrnitkan-jola and ulkanjola are mixed with some of the 
above varieties before they are sown. These two may be eaten 
roasted ; they are never made into bread. The early or mungari 
kinds are sown in July and August, and are reaped from October to 
b 98—35 
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December. Along with the early Indian millet generally in 
every fourth row or drill, are sown cajan pea hurli or Dolichos biflo- 
rus and mataki or Phaseolus aconitifolins which thrive with the 
same preparation of soil as the millets. The late or hingnvi Indian 
millets are sown in October, and reaped in February and March. 
With them are sown occasional rows of safflower gram and linseeed. 
Unless the ground is well manured Indian millet is not sown in the 
same field for two successive years ; the second crop is either cotton, 
wheat, gram, or safflower. 

Ra'gi (K.)oru((c/ini(M.) Eleusinecorocana.with 28,859 acres or 2T7 
cent of the tillage area, is grown both in red and black soils, but 
generally in the red soils of the hilly west. Of two kinds of nii/'iboth 
are sown in June after the first burst of the south-west monsoon, and 
reaped one kind in October and the other in December. In prepar- 
ing red soil for rugi the ground is ploughed with the large plough 
and is afterwards broken and levelled. Manure, at the rate of one 
or two cart-loads an acre, is laid in heaps at equal distances, and the 
seed is thoroughly mixed in the manure. Furrows are cut with the 
small plough, the sower following the plough with a basket full of 
mixed manure and seed which he drops in the furrow, his basket 
being kept full by a man who walks to and from the heap. When 
the sowing is over the leveller or koriulu breaks the clods and covers 
theseed, the light hoe or ballesul kunti is passed over the surface, and 
is once more followed by the leveller. Along with rdgi a little mustard 
and the variety of Indian millet known as ukkodi-jola are some- 
times sown. At intervals a row of cajan pea is drilled in. Thirty 
five years ago (1848) when wood-asli or kumri tillage prevailed, 
■rdgi and ndve were planted in forest clearings. In these clearings no 
manure but the ashes of cut underwood were used. The same 
clearing only yielded a crop two years in succession when the 
ground was left fallow till the underwood had grown high enough 
to be again burnt. 

Sa've (K.) or vnri (M.) Panicum miliare with 17,911 acres or 
1*35 per cent of the tillage area, is grown in the same way as 
rdgi. Of two varieties, one, iiwlir/i sure is sown in .June after the 
first burst of the south-west monsoon, and reaped in September ; the 
other is sown from the 1st to the 15th of September and reaped in 
late December. M nil gi sd tr or early panic is seldom grown in the 
western forest villages, because, as it ripens before any other grain 
it has to bear the whole attacks of the wild hogs which infest those 
parts, and it is not valuable enough to make it worth ■watching. 

Wheat godhi (K ) or glum (M.) Triticum aestivum, with in 1881-82 
174,829 acres or 15-19 per cent of the tillage area, is grown chiefly in 
Navalgund, Gadag, Hubli, Ron, and Dharwar. It does not thrive well 
in Bankapur. The three chief varieties of wheat are the red or tcimbda, 
the local or jvciri apparently meaning Karnatak, and the deshi also 
local apparently meaning Deccan. Of these the red is the finest and is 
much like English wheat. W heat is the last sown of the cold weather 
crops. It is not sown till the October rains are over, and there is no 
chance of more rain. Wheat is generally grown in good soft black soil 
which has been thoroughly broken by the large plough followed by 
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the heavy hoe or Jainti and the light hoe or bnllesul kunti. Twenty-four 
to forty pounds of seed an acre are sown through the seed drill and 
the soil is again worked with the light hoe. After this it wants 
no weeding or other care. Wheat is grown every third year, and is 
followed by Indian millet. In some places wheat alternates with 
sugarcane and gram and occasionally safflower is raised between the 
rows of wheat two to six feet apart. Safflower does not ripen till a 
month after the wheat and does not interfere with its growth. The 
wheat crop takes three to three and a half months to ripen. Towards 
the end of December it should have one good shower. When the 
seedlings are about a month old theyare apt to suffer from rain or dew, 
audfrom a disease called bhandar which is caused bv westerly winds. 
Southerly winds are also unwholesome. Excessively cold breezes 
bring on a disease called ittangi (K.) which makes the nheat plants 
turn reddish and bear poor or no cars. The acre outturn is said to 
vary from (30 to 800 pounds and to average about 200 pounds. The 
average wholesale rupee price of wheat is about thirty pounds. Wheat 
is not the staple food of the people of the district. It is used only by 
the rich and the well-to-do. In the south of the district a little wheat 
is brought from Kumta in North Kanara. Of the local wheat some 
is sent to Belgaum, At present (1884) the cost of carriage to Belari, 
the nearest railway station, is about £2 8s. (Rs. 24) the ton. 

Rice bhatta (K.) or bhat (M.) Oryzasativa, with 85,1 17 acres or 6'42 
per cent of the tillage area, is grown almost wholly in the woody west 
which is locally called mallddu or hill land. Rice wants much 
and constant moisture. When it depends on rainfall alone rice is 
always uncertain, but this element of chance rather fascinates the 
people. Most rice land is independent of simple rainfall for its water- 
supply. The lowlying lands are watered from ponds and much is 
also watered by drainage from neighbouring high grounds guided by 
water-courses or halva* Failing pond water irrigation is supplied 
from wells or more commonly from holes fed by underground 
soakage from ponds. The rice soil is red towards the extreme 
west, and further east it is a light coloured clayey mould. This clayey 
soil, by the action of water, tillage, and weather, becomes stiff, com- 
pact, and very retentive of moisture. This kind of rice soil is poor, 
middling, or good according to its situation. In high and exposed 
sites it is poor and shallow, even with care and manure able to bear 
only one crop of poor vice; in middle situations neither very high 
nor very low it is middling, of some depth, and where there is 
moisture enough, yields two crops, one of rice and the other of 
pulse ; in low lands or valleys it is of superior richness, of a rich 
dark brown, and yields excellent after-crops Regular rice fields 
are divided into level compartments a few feet to fifteen or twenty 
yards broad and varying in length according to the landholder’s 
pleasure or the position of the ground. The slope of tbe ground or 
hill side is generally carried into a series of terraces each one or two 
feet higher than the one immediately below it, and the front of each is 
guarded or raised by a foot high embankment forming part of the 
descending step. The effect of a hill or rising ground terraced in 
rice plots is extremely pleasing The three kinds of rice-land require 
almost the same labour. After harvest the poor soil seldom holds 
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moisture enough to allow of its being ploughed ; middle class soil 
even when not moist enough to yield an after-crop, is always damp 
enough to be ploughed, and the ploughing is a gain as it makes the 
land more ready to receive the occasional dry-season showers. The 
upturned grass and stubble roots die and rot, and the stiff clods 
crumble in the heat and air. At the end of March manure is laid 
in heaps. In early April the clods are broken by the leveller or 
koruclu, or, if still very hard, by labourers with clubs. In fields 
which have not been ploughed after harvest nothing, except the 
laying of manure, can be done till the first rains of late April or 
May, when the field is ploughed and the clods are broken by the 
mallet. The manure is then scattered broadcast from a basket, the 
surface is turned by the heavy hoe or hunt i and the leveller or koruda 
follows. Nothing further is done till rain enough falls to admit of 
sowing for which a small seed-drill or Jcurgi is generally used. An 
acre of rice land on an average wants three to five loads of manure. 
If more is laid on, and the rains are abundant the crop will gain 
greatly; but with light rain in highly manured land the crop will grow 
too freely and will probably dry without comingto ear. From the25th 
of May to the end of June, as soon as the village astrologer has fixed 
the lucky day, the seed drill is decked with green leaves, the 
husbandman bows before it, and sowing begins. The drill is closely 
followed by the baUe-sal-kunli or light hoe to cover the seed, 
and the koruda follows to level the surface. In about eight days the 
seed sprouts, and in eight days more weeding begins with the yadi 
hunti or grubber and is repeated generally once in ten or twelve 
days. In two months the seed drill is used for weeding, as the crop 
is too high and the fields are too full of water for the grubber. 
The weeds are always left to rot where they grew, and this constant 
supply of vegetable matter is one chief cause of the peculiar richness 
of the soil. The surrounding ridges are repaired, the earth cut from 
the front is heaped on the ridges, the beds are filled with water, and 
the leveller is passed over the crop. This gives the soil a smooth 
and beaten surface into which the water does not readily sink, but 
remains in pools. 

The rice harvest begins about the loth of November in the drier 
land, but many hollows where water lies deep are seldom ready forreap- 
ing before the end of December. An unusually dry or wet season may 
hasten or delay the harvest a fortnight either way. When rice is 
reaped it is left to dry on the field. It is then tied in sheaves, built 
ears outw r ards in a stock,andleft to season for a month. A pole is fixed 
in the field, and the ground for a few yards round the pole is beaten 
hard and cowdunged to prevent cracks. The floor is cleaned and 
swept, and the loosened sheaves are scattered over it, and six or 
eight muzzled bullocks packed side by side in a line are slowly driven 
over the sheaves round the pole. This goes on till all the grain has 
been trodden from the straw. The straw' is then removed, and fresh 
sheaves are laid and trodden. \\ iunowing follows thrashing. Rice 
is winnowed by filling with grain a flat basket which is raised at 
arm s length and slowly emptied into the air with a slight and 
regular shake. The winnowing wind blow's aside the dust and the 
leaves, and the clean heavy grain falls on the ground. When a heap 
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has been collected the grain is carried to the village, the outer husk is 
removed by a wooden hand-mill or tolulikalu (K.) and as before is a 
second time winnowed. When the operations are over, the rice is 
stored in a large round basket or wattle-and-daub safe, raised a little 
from the ground on beams laid across large stones, and roofed with 
thatch. Every husbandman’s house has one grain basket in which 
rice and almost all other grains are stored. The only grains which 
are generally stored in pits are Indian millet, wheat, gram, and cajan 
pea. Nine chief kinds of rice are grown in Dharw&r. Of these 
two, ambemori and konksdli sanbhatta are of good quality, three 
bedarsali, somsdli, and hakkalsdli are of medium quality, and four 
dodigan a large grained variety, hempgan or red, kerekgan or black, 
and gensali are of poor quality. All are sown at the same time, and 
are reaped one after the other at short intervals. In a fair pro- 
portion of rice fields sugarcane is grown once every third year. 
Where the soil has good natural moisture sugarcane is grown 
without watering, and, where the water supply is plentiful, with as 
much watering as may be necessary. The only cane which is 
grown without any irrigation, except a single flooding of the land 
when it is planted, is the small grass cane which is locally known as 
hol-kabbu. The cane which does not succeed without occasional 
watering during the dry season is the large or garden cane locally 
known as gabras dali. Green crops of mug, pdvta, matki, and gram 
are also grown after rice in hollows which hold their damp till late 
in the year. Except in red and light coloured soils, a second crop 
of cane is seldom grown without watering. 

Tobacco 1 hdge soppu (K.) or tambdJcn (M.) Nicotianatabacum, with 
1251 acres or 0'09 per cent of the tillage area is found chiefly in 
Ranebennur, Dharwar, and Ron. Tobacco is seldom grown near the 
western forests, as the red gravelly soil does not suit it. It is 
chiefly raised in the east light-black soil. Rich alluvial soil is pre- 
ferred, though, when watered, a mixture of red and black soil is 
found very suitable. The site of the tobacco field should be near 
the village as there it is more easily manured and guarded. Much less 
tobacco is grown than might be grown. Lingayats, at least Linga- 
yats who have children, dislike growing tobacco, for they have 
to cut the young shoots and this sin is apt to bring sickness on 
the family. In June the seed is sown carefully in prepared beds. 
If the season is early, the seedlings are ready for planting in 
August; if the season is late they are ready in September. The 
field must be richly dressed with mixed pit manure. The leaves 
are ready for cutting in December or January. As a rule 
the whole plants are cut, stem as well as leaves. In most cases a 
poor second growth comes from the root and this second crop is 
allowed to flower and its seed is saved. The average acre yield 
varies from about three hundred pounds in Dharwar, to two 
hundred pounds in Ron. At four pounds the rupee this leaves 
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the husbandman a net acre profit of £4 to £6 (Rs. 40-60). 
The quality of the tobacco is not good ; much of the home market 
is supplied from tobacco brought for sale from the banks of the 
Krishna. Tobacco is cured in three slightly varying ways. The stems, 
when cut are split, and for four to seven days are left in the field to 
dry. If there is dew they are left alone, if there is no dew they are 
sprinkled with water, or, in some cases, with a decoction of kavdsi 
hallu grass, catechu, and coarse sugar or jngri. The stems are 
buried four or five days, taken up during the cool of the day, 
dried, sorted, and tied for final disposal. The same plan is adopted 
if the leaves are plucked from the stem. In some places after the 
plants are cut they are left in the field for eight days, tied in bundles 
of twenty to twenty-eight, and carried home. They are piled in 
heaps with the leaves inward, and covered with matting to keep ofl 
wind and rain. After about a fortnight the mats are taken away, 
the tobacco is aired for a day, and heaped as before. This process 
is repeated four times when the tobacco is considered cured, and is 
sorted and tied into bundles. According to the third process after 
the leaves have been cut they are exposed to dew for ten or fifteen 
days, and if there is no dew the leaves are watered. The leaves are 
then fairly dried and buried with two layers of leaves and one layer of 
earth. After three days they are taken in the cool of the day and spread 
outside of the house. Two days later they are tied into bundles which 
are turned every eight days. At the end of a month the tobacco is 
cured. If tobacco is cut before it is ripe or if it has been over-fermented 
in curing it is apt to be attacked by insects. In 1872 Mr. E. P. 
Robertson, then Collector of Dharwar, tried to introduce both Havana 
and Shiraz tobacco. The seed of these two exotics was sown in eighty- 
seven villages of which twenty-two belonged to Ron, thirteen to 
Gadag, twelve to Ranebennur, eleven to Karajgi and Savanur, eight 
to Hubli, six to Kod, and four to Dharwar. In some of the villages 
in which the seed was planted the crops withered from want of rain, 
but in many the crops came to maturity. In every case the 
husbandmen were pleased with the tobacco. Compared with the 
local tobacco it had much larger leaves, the crop was twenty-five per 
cent heavier, it was of a stronger and better flavour, and it fetched a 
higher price. Mr. Robertson doubted (1873) if the foreign tobacco 
could ever be well enough cured for the English market. 

Sugarcane kabbu (K). or us (M.) Saccharum officiuarum, with 3742 
acres or 0'28 per cent of the tillage area, is chiefly grown in the 
damp west or uudlddu and occasionally in gai dens in the dry east. 
Except that when it is grown in a field it is planted in a field from 
which rice has been reaped, the garden and field tillage of sugarcane 
are much the same. The chief point is that the land must be damp 
enough. In December before the cane is planted the ground is 
prepared by breaking and levelling the rice-field ridges. After a 
week the small plough or ranti, with two or more pairs of bullocks, 
is drawn three or four times across the ground. The clods are 
broken by the korudu or leveller, and in January the heavy 
hoe or kunti and the light hoe or baUesal kunti are 
used to powder and level the surface. Manure is laid m heaps. 
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and, towards the end of January, the large plough cuts the 
surface into furrows about eighteen inches apart. In February, and 
in some places in March, the cane cuttings are laid in the furrow and 
covered with manure. Sugarcane wants more manure than any 
other crop ; in fact cane can hardly have too much manure. Six to 
nine cart-loads are generally given to the acre. After the cuttings 
are covered with manure the small plough or ranti is run along the 
side of the furrows and fills them with earth. The field is then once 
well watered and wants nothing more till the rams. Eight or ten 
days after the planting, when the surface is dry, the korudu is used 
to level it and break the clods. The small plough is again used to 
heap the earth on the cane and is again followed by the korudu. 
After a few days the surface is loosened by the smaller hoe or ballesal 
kunti to help out the young sprouts and destroy the weeds. 
Nothing further is done till the first showers fall, when the crop is a 
few inches above the surface and the field is weeded by the grubber 
or yadi kunti. Now, if not earlier, it is hedged, and weeded as often 
as wanted, at first with the yadi kunti and later with the kurgi or 
drill machine. The earth is heaped about the roots, and the crop 
is ready for cutting in light porous soils in eleven months and in stiff 
soils in thirteen or fourteen months. Of eight varieties of sugarcane 
the chief are hal kabbn, rdmmsdali, gabrasdali, and kara kabhu. 
The hal kabhu or grass cane, though the smallest variety, is 
considered the finest. It is white and thin, about the thickness of 
a good sized millet stalk. It is sown in rice fields and is considered 
a hardy plant. It is very largely grown because it has several 
advantages over the other varieties. It wants less water than the 
large white and red kinds. After it has once fairly taken root, 
little watering is required, the rain alone proving nearly enough. 
Though the larger cane gives much more juice it has much less 
saccharine matter in proportion than the small cane, and requires 
far more boiling to make gnr or coarse sugar. The gur made from 
the small cane is also considered of superior quality. The gur of 
the small cane is light and granulated, while that of the large cane 
is heavy wiry and of a somewhat darker colour. On account of its 
hard bamboo-like texture the small cane is much less subject to the 
attacks of jackals and wild cats than the large cane. To sow an acre 
of hal kabbn requires 2500 to 3000 cuttings at three cuttings a cane. 
The rdmrasdali cane is streaked white and red and is sown in rice 
fields as well as in gardens. It grows to a fair height and thickness, 
and an acre yields about ten loads of inferior jdgri, from which 
no sugar is made. The gabrasdali is grown in small quantities in 
garden lands for local use, and wants care and water once a 
fortnight. The skin of this cane is remarkably thin, the knots are 
far apart, and it is very juicy. It is much like the Mauritius cane. 
For an acre of gabrasdali or rdmmsdali 5000 cuttings at five 
cuttings a cane are required. The karra kabhu is the common red 
cane. The other four minor varieties are the Mauritius or 
morishyada-kabbu, dodiya, byatalldodiya, and bile kabbn. The 
Mauritius cane yields juice superior to that of the common cane, 
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but, as it wants more water, and is more liable to be gnawed and 
eaten by jackals and porcupines its growth is limited. Sugarcane 
takes more out of the ground than any other crop. In fields 
sugarcane is followed by rice and in gardens by pot herbs. Unless 
the ground is richly manured, vegetables do not yield much during 
the first season after sugarcane. It is not till the second or third 
year that sugarcane can be again grown with advantage. In a 
fair season, on a rough estimate, an acre of sugarcane will bring a 
net return of £1 12s. (Rs. 16). Jdgri or coarse sugar is made in a 
press of two upright solid wooden cylinders, on one of which is cut 
an endless male screw and on the other an endless female screw. 
These are set in pivots cut in a strong plank which is fixed at one 
edge of the bottom of a pit. The male screw cylinder is about a 
foot higher than the female, and into its head a horizontal bar is 
let to which are yoked two or more pairs of bullocks who keep the 
machine constantly moving. The cylinders are fed with pieces of 
cane about a foot long. Hal kabbu canes are passed once and 
ramrasdali canes are passed twice through the cylinders. The 
juice pressed from the cane runs into a trough, which 
forms the base of the machine, and from the trough passes into a 
broadmouthed earthen pot which is buried in the ground. When 
enough is gathered, it is carried to the boiler, a large flat iron 
vessel costing £1 12s. to £4 (Rs. 16-40). The boiler is set on a 
brisk fire and is fed by the dried cane rinds. The boiling juice is 
constantly stirred, and the thick scum that rises to the surface is 
carefully removed till it becomes like syrup, when it is poured, if 
required for coarse sugar or jdyri into holes dug in the ground and 
after cooling is cut into cakes or dug out whole. If it is wanted 
for fine sugar, the syrup, after it is taken from the oven, is briskly 
thrown up the sides of the iron vessel by two or three men with long 
flat wooden ladles till it cools, and is finally broken into powder by 
oblong or oval-shaped single or double handled wooden blocks. 

Chillies, menasinakai[K.) or mirchi( M.) Capsicum frutescens, with 
28,748 acres or 216 per cent of the tillage area, is grown chiefly in the 
country between the woody west and the open east. The climate and 
the rich or marikat soil of Kod are particularly suited to the growth 
of chillies. The chilly is sown in May or early June in a small 
carefully prepared plot, often the backyard of the husbandman’s 
house, and is well watered. In July, when of some little height, 
the plants are moved to the field, and are there set in rows two feet 
apart, which are laid out with the utmost regularity and precision. 
After the field has been planted, manure is applied by the hand to 
the root of each plant, and, at intervals of eight to ten days, the 
small two-bullock plough is carefully passed between the rows of 
plants, first lengthwise and afterwards across, by which the field 
is kept free of weeds, and, to keep the roots cool the earth is heaped 
round each plant. This earth-heaping is repeated for about 
three months until the branches of neighbouring plants begin to 
touch and the fruit appears. In December and January the crop is 
picked by the hand, generally in two pickings of which the first is 
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by far the largest. A good crop is said to yield about 400 pounds 
(16 mans) the acre which occasionally sells at about a penny a pound 
(Re.l a man), a price which pays the husbandman excellently. The 
price is subject to very sudden changes. The chilly is used as a 
seasoning andthough only very small quantities are required,a certain 
amount must be had at any cost. Thus in seasons of short crops the 
price rules very high, and, when the crops are large, the chilly 
becomes a glut and the price falls so low that short years sometimes 
pay better than full years. When grown as a garden crop the chilly 
is frequently mixed with the early watered bellulli or garlic and 
nllegaddi or onion. 

Cotton, 1 hatti (K.) or kapus (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, averaging 
335,900 acres or about twenty-seven per cent of the tillage area, is the 
most important crop of the Dharwar black soil plain. 2 Little cotton is 
grown either in the hilly and woody west or in the patches of stony 
and hilly ground in the eastern plain. Three kinds of cotton are 
grown in Dharwar : Gossypium arboreum devkdpus (K.) (M.) that is 
God’s Cotton, used in making sacred threads and temple lamp- 
wicks ; Gossypium indicum jvdri-hatti (K.) that is country cotton ; 
and Gossypium barbadense vildyati-hutti that is American cotton. 
Of these three kinds Gossypium arboreum, a perennial bush eight 
to twelve feet high is grown occasionally all over the district, in 
gardens, beside wells and streams, and near temples. It is much 
like the Brazilian or Peruvian cotton plant, and, though this is 
unlikely, it is often said to be an American exotic. Gossypium 
indicum, jvdri-hatti, generally known in the Bombay market as 
Kumta cotton, is largely planted all over the black-soil plain. 
Gossypium barbadense vildyabi-hatti that is American cotton, 
commonly called Sawginned Dharwar, which was introduced into 
the district by Government in 1842, has thriven well and has come to 
occupy about a quarter of the district cotton area. Among the cotton 
producing districts of the Bombay Karnatak, Dhdrwar stands 
first, and both its American and its local cotton are highly esteemed. 
All evidence goes to show that with fair treatment in preparing 
them for market, the two varieties grown in Dharwar will rank among 
the best cottons of India. 

The upland plain of Dharwdr enjoys the unusual advantage of 
two rainy seasons, the south-west between June and October and 
the north-east or Madras between October and December. The 
north-east rains give the country a fresh supply of moisture in 
October and often again in November, and in a small degree still 
later on. This moisture with the cool November nights has had a 
large share in successfully acclimatizing New Orleans cotton. 
In the Dhdrwdr cotton plains the yearly rainfall ranges from 
twenty-five to thirty inches. During the cotton-growing months, 
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1 This account of Dharwar cotton is prepared from a pamphlet written by Mr. 
W. Walton, late Cotton Inspector of the Southern MarAtha Country. 

2 The area in the text is the average for the five years ending 1882-83. In 18S1-82 
the sub-divisional areas were, Gadag 79,537 acres, Navalgund 67,866, Ron 67,105, 
Hubli 44,865, Karajgi 30,497, RAnebennur 22,777, BankApur 22,461, DhArwAr 13,069, 
HAngal 5668, Kod 3100, and Kalghatgi 753 acres. In 1881-82 the cotton area in 
Government and alienated villages was 534,000 acres ; see below p, 302, 

b 98 -36 
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that is from September to February, the returns for the five years 
ending 1882 show a greatest heat of 97° in February and a least heat 
of 58° in December. For cotton to thrive the soil should be loose 
and open enough to allow the air and sun to pass below the surface, 
and still more to let excessive and untimely rain drain from 
the roots. These qualities the crumbling gaping soil of Dh&rw&r 
has in an unusual degree. 1 The Dhdrwar husbandmen describe 
their cotton lands as of two kinds : huluk-yeri which is a mixture of 
black and red soil and yeri a pure black soil. Both local and 
American cotton are planted in both these soils, but huluk-yeri or 
black and red is generally considered best for New Orleans cotton, 
and yeri or pure black for local cotton. The black and red is con- 
sidered the richer of the two, but, in a bad season, blight and other 
diseases show themselves sooner and to a greater extent in black and 
red than in pure black. The great merit of these two soils is the 
surprising length of time during which the under-soil keeps moist. 
It is this under-ground dampness that enables the cotton plant, 
especially the American plant, to mature as late as March and 
April. When the surface of the field is baked and gaping with the 
heat the cotton bushes are still green because their tap roots are 
down in the cool moist under-soil. Cotton is seldom grown in red 
soil ; the outturn is too small to pay at ordinary prices. 

Watering has often been suggested for Dh&rwdr cotton. Mr. 
Channing, one of the American planters brought by Government in 
1842, recommended the damming of different parts of the Malprabha 
for the purpose of storing water to water the cotton fields. In 1865 
the river was examined by the Collector and by Sir Bartle Frere, 
then Governor of Bombay, when on tour. The matter was referred 
to the irrigation department, but the costliness of the scheme 
prevented its being undertaken. Another scheme was to draw a 
supply of water from the Varda river; but the Varda scheme also 
proved impossible. Though both of these schemes were given up, 
the question whether watering the black soil cotton fields does good 
or does harm to the crop is still unsettled. The weight of experiments 
is against watering cotton in black soils. In 1858, experiments made 
on the Dh&rwdr border showed that, even with the help of water, 
cotton could not be profitably grown in red soils, and that in black 
soil watering positively injured the crop. Dr.Forbes-Royle, the super- 
intendent of the Dharwdr ginning factory (1855), was of opinion that 
watering would be of use only in case of the failure of rain. Mr. W. 
Shearer, thesuperintendentof cotton experiments(1867-75), when want 
of rain threatened to destroy his crop, endeavoured to save it by water- 
ing. The only result was an improvement in the look of the plants. 
The watered plants yielded no more cotton than the unwatered plants, 
and the staple of the watered plants was exceptionally weak. So far 


l An analysis of the best cotton soil showed in 4500 grains, 3324 grains of very 
so .» 936 grams of impalpable powder, and 240 grains of coarse pebbles like jasper, 
with pieces like burnt tiles strongly retentive of moisture. The impalpable portion 
consisted of 18_000 grains of water, 0-450 of organic matter, 0083 of chloride of 
sodium, 0-0°7 of sulphate of lime, 0027 of phosphate of lime, 0-0450 of carbonate of 
v r ^°^ e )’ f ^goesia, 15' 200 of peroxide of iron, 1(5 '500 of allumina, 
l<»MO f P ° ta3h ’ 48 000 ° f311Ca conjblned and free as sand, and 1195 loss; total 
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as Mr. Shearer’s experience went, the only effect of watering either 
American or local cotton was to develop the plant at the expense of 
the fibre. The late Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., made 
experiments in watering D h arwa r - A me r i can cotton, and the result 
was a failure. The leaves were curled, the bolls soft, and the fibre 
weak. He agreed with Mr. Inverarity, then Collector of Broach, 
that watering cotton in deep black soil would prove injurious both 
to the quality and to the quantity of the fibre. The black or regur soil, 
in which cotton is almost always grown, is very deep and moisture- 
holding. Though the surface seems dry, and no doubt is dry as 
far as the plough or hoe has disturbed it, yet, after an ordinary rainfall, 
the under-soil always keeps moist, not only beyond the time 
at which cotton ripens, but even during the whole of the hot 
weather. The roots of the cotton plant strike very deep. The 
tap root passes at least two feet below the surface, generally three 
to four feet, sometimes as much as eight feet. Even the side shoots 
pass down when they find the surface soil begin to dry. A certain 
dryness in the soil is apparently needed to bring the fibre to 
perfection and to cause the bolls to open. Colonel Taylor thought 
that in deep black soil the ordinary rainfall was enough for the 
plant. Its whole growth, and for the most part its buds and flowers 
and green bolls were produced while the subsoil was wet. As the 
soil dried the stem of the cotton plant stiffened, the bolls hardened 
and ripened, and the cotton burst forth. If the ground was kept 
damp, there would be a danger that the plant would throw out fresh 
shoots and fail to ripen the bolls. 

Cotton takes much out of the soil. Unless he is tempted by high 
prices, the Dhdrwar landholder does not grow cotton oftener than once 
in three years. Still as it commands a sure and profitable market, 
cotton is often sown every second year, and in some of the richest soils 
it is grownseason after season. Where it is planted season after season 
the crop is poor and the soil is much weakened. The area under local 
or Kumta cotton varies year after year with the labour market, that is 
with the quantity of labour forthcoming for cleaning. Thus, if labour 
is scarce and dear and the farmers find they have a large balance 
of ungiuned native cotton in stock, they will not sow that year as 
much as they would have sown if their stock had been sold 
and labour was cheap and plentiful. The area under cotton is 
also affected by the balance of grain and bread stuffs in hand, 
and also by the rainfall. If the rain is heavy in the early part of 
the season, there is a large sowing of millet and other wet crops ; 
if the rain holds off until August or September, there is a large 
area under cotton, but, if the August rain also holds off and there is 
but little rain till October, wheat and gram take the place of cotton. 
Cotton fields are manured some time before the cotton is sown. The 
husbandmen say that if manure is put in along with or immediately 
before the cotton seed and the rainfall is scanty, the manure does 
not mix with the soil, and injures the cotton plant especially the 
American plant. The manure used is pulverised village refuse and 
rubbish, and occasionally oil plant or some other quick growing 
crop is raised and ploughed in. The soil is generally manured every 
second or third year. 
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Many of the better class of husbandmen take great care in 
preparing their cotton land. It is cleared of all the stumps of the 
previous crop by the heavy hoe or hunti. “Wherever it is overgrown 
with the hirige 'i K.) or handli( M.) Cynodon dactylon grass, the land 
is ploughed with the heavy plough. Even repeated workings of the 
heavy plough do not always succeed in uprooting the entangled 
and deep rooted haridli. Field labourers are engaged who turn out 
with pickaxes or kudlis (K.) and dig the land often two feet deep. 
This is very slow and hard work, but the result repays the severe 
labour and the expense. After ploughing, or deep digging, the heavy 
hoe or hunti is again used to thoroughly loosen the soil. When the soil 
is thus broken and smoothed it is considered ready for the seed. 
The Dharwar husbandmen take the greatest care not to sow cotton 
at any time which will bring the plaut to maturity at a season when 
heavy falls of rain may be expected. As a rule cotton sowing 
begins in the latter part of August. By this time the land has been 
thoroughly soaked, and is so far drained that the surface is com- 
paratively dry. A fairly dry surface with much moisture below is 
the state in which land should be for sowing either American or 
local cotton. Soil in this state helps the seed to sprout and draws 
the tap roots deep enough to support and bring the plant to perfection, 
when the hot weather and the trying east winds set in. Before 
sowing it New Orleans seed is rubbed by the hand on the ground in 
a mixture of cowdung and water; for their woolliness keeps the seeds 
from running freely through the seed drill. The seed is sown with 
the aid of the kurgi or seed drill which has iron teeth eighteen inches 
apart, to each of which a hollow bamboo tube called yellishedi (K.) 
is fastened. Bullocks are yoked to the seed drill, and, as they work, 
the iron teeth plough two drills, and in these drills the cotton seed 
is dropped through the bamboo tubes. The seed drill is immediately 
followed by the hoe which closes the drills. Frequent hot sunny 
days after sowing promote sprouting and about three months more 
remain during which from time to time rain may be looked for. The 
seed leaves begin to show in six to twelve days. In about a month, 
when the plants are three or four inches high, the farmer takes his 
grubber or yadihunti, and works it between the cotton plants, doing 
two rows at a time. The grubber roots up all young weeds and grass. 
At the same time it turns the surface soil, keeps it from souring, 
and heaps the soil at the roots of the young plants. This heaping 
of the soil is repeated several times, the oftener the better, until the 
plants grow too high to work the grubber. The more hardworking 
and careful husbandmen supplement the grubber with hand labour. 
For this men, women, and children are employed on 3d. to 6 d. 
(2-4 as.) a day, weeding at surprising speed with a kurchegi or 
miniature sickle. By the beginning of October, a strong, dry, 
cutting east wind sets in. The east wind lasts till about the middle 
of November, when the strain is eased by occasional moist 
southerly and westerly breezes and timely heavy thunderstorms. 
After this the dry east wind again sets in and blows steadily 
till January. The American cotton plant usually flowers in 
December, often ten days to a fortnight in advance of the local plant. 
Its cotton bolls mature in February and March. A good American 
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crop usually yields five pickings, with a week between each ; a poor 
crop not more than three pickings with a fortnight between each. 
All of the picking, and, in the case of the local cotton, almost all of 
the ginning, is done by women and children, the men’s share in 
the labour ceasing when the plants are full-grown. 

Crossing has very often been tried in Dharwar with a view to 
improve the different varieties. Attempts have especially been made 
to cross the local plant either with New Orleans, Sea Island, or 
Egyptian, so as to keep the hardiness and strength of the local plant, 
and gain the silkiness, length, and large outturn of these foreign 
varieties. So far back as 1859 the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
explained the decline in the quality of Dhdrwar American cotton to 
natural crossing, the result of mixed sowing of the local and foreign 
varieties. Such a result Dr. Wight (1842-1850), a botanist and 
a practical cotton planter in Koimbator, thought impossible. In 
1872, Mr. Shearer stated that in his experience the cotton of plants 
grown from seed that had been looked on as crossed, on coming to 
maturity, showed no marked improvement on those of the parent 
plant. The only difference was in appearance. Plants obtained 
by crossing local and Egyptian grew well, but their bolls did not 
ripen. A cross of Egyptian or Sea Island with American seemed 
always to run out and the plants dwindled after the second year. 
If they ever produced bolls the staple was weak. Mr. Shearer tried 
to cross the different local varieties. The look of the plant often 
changed, still he could not say whether they were crosses or sports. 
Mr. Shearer traced the apparent changes, which often deceive an 
unprofessional eye, to difference in season, situation, and tillage. 

Dharwar cotton is liable to two diseases, benithgi rog fK.) and 
karaghi rog (K.). Benithgi rog is brought on by continued hard cutting 
easterly wind; it turns the leaves red and blights them; the flowers 
and pods fall off without maturing and the plant slowly dies. Karaghi 
rog is brought on by cutting easterly winds with heavy morning 
dews and fogs ; it disappears if a westerly wind sets in before the 
disease has gained too strong a hold. 

According to the season the acre yield of clean cotton ranges from 
fifty to 120 pounds, the yield of American cotton being greater than 
that of country cotton. According to the 1882-8-3 cotton report, during 
the five years ending 1882-83, the acre yield was estimated at fifty 
pounds of American cotton and forty-two pounds of local cotton. 
The cost of growing cotton is difficult to determine. Much depends 
on the grower the number of cattle he owns, the area of land he holds, 
the number of persons in his house, and many other conditions which 
more or less affect his actual cash outlay in growing cotton. 
Roughly the acre cost of growing American and local cotton is 
11s. 4 \d. (Rs. 5-JJ-). As the value of the American crop may be set 
down at £1 10s. (Rs. 15) and the value of the local crop at 
£1 4s. 9 d. (Rs. 12§) the American leaves a net profit of 18s. 7^d. 
(Rs. 9xg) and the local of 13s. 4 \d. (Rs. 6|i). To the net profit on 
the country cotton a small amount may be added, as in many cases 
the husbandman’s family themselves clean the cotton. 

In 1819, a year after Dharwar passed to the British, the 
commercial resident in the ceded districts, recommended that 
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50,000 to 100,000 pounds of Brazilian cotton seed and some quantity 
of New Orleans and Sea Island cotton seeds should be procured and 
distributed in Dharwar. To tempt the husbandmen to try these 
foreign cottons it was proposed to offer a reward of £17 10s. (50 
ptagodas) in cash or in the shape of a gold medal and chain on the 
first delivery of five hundred pounds of clean white cotton free 
from seed dirt and leaf, that is at the rate of about 17s. 6 d. 
(21 pagodas) for each man of twenty-five pounds. This 
proposal was approved by the Madras Government, but it does 
not seem to have been carried out. In 1824 it was noticed that 
much land fit for growing cotton lay waste. The cost of clearing 
rich land was so great that a lease or haul of nine or ten years of 
light rent was not inducement enough to tempt the people to 
undergo the expense. In 1829 under orders from the Court of 
Directors, to improve local cotton and introduce fine foreign 
varieties, experiments were begun in Dharwar under Dr. Lush, 
who, in addition to his ordinary duties as superintendent of the 
botanical gardens at Dapuri in Poona, was entrusted with 
cotton experiments in Khandesh and Dharwar. Dr. Lush reached 
Dharwar too late in the year to sow cotton. He bought some fields 
of growing plants, and proposed to clean cotton in a way which could 
increase its value without adding much to its cost. He also proposed 
to distribute the seeds of the best Gujarat, New Orleans, and other 
annual cottons, which would ripen in the course of the season, so 
as to produce new varieties of the staple. The cotton bought and 
cleaned by Dr. Lush was favourably noticed in England and was 
valued at 5 \d. to ofd. (3§ - 3f as.) the pound, when Indian cottons 
were selling at Liverpool at 3 d. to 6d. (2-4 as.) the pound. In the 
next season Dr. Lush chose land for a small cotton farm at Sigihalli 
in the Khandpur sub-division of Belgaum. The land was so situated 
that, if necessary, it could be watered by a stream. Partly owing 
to a bad season, but chiefly owing to the damaged state in 
which the foreign seed was received, the experiment failed ; the 
entire crop sent to England amounted only to four bales. Of these 
four bales two, of a kind not recorded, were valued at 7\d. to 8 \d. 
(o-oj as.) the pound, one of American upland seed at 8 d. to 8|d. 
(5£-5jaa.) the pound, and one of Dharwar New Orleans at 8d. 
m as.) the pound. At this time the average price of Indian 
cotton m England was 4±d. (2£ as . ) the poundt In spite of these 
high prices all four packages turned out unfit for spinning. 
Small quantities would still command the high prices named for 
candle-wicks and jewellers’ purposes. The cotton was cleaned 
by a foot roller so ineffectively that the work had to be 
supplemented by a number of hand-pickers behind the foot 
rollers, who had to pass the whole of the ginned cotton through their 
hands and remove from it the broken seeds and dirt that had passed 
the roller £6 (Rs. 60) were spent in cleaning 784 pounds of cotton. 

I he landholders were unwilling to go on trying foreign seed, 
the yield was less and the quality was poorer than that of the local 
cotton. About this time (1829) a quantity of Broach cotton cleaned 
by the foot roller sold for 5Jd. to M. (3jj-4 the pound. 
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Between 1829 and 1832 the results of the sowings of American 
cotton seed at Navalgund, Dharwar, and Morab were various. The 
seed was liable to fall off in quality, they withered, and got to look 
like the seeds of poor black-seeded cotton. In proportion to the seed 
distributed Dr. Lush received very little cotton. Some American 
seed sown as perennial and tried at the Sigihalli farm failed. Some 
Broach and Jambusar seed was tried at Navalgund, but the pods 
were attacked by field bugs, and the produce was poorer than that 
of the local cotton. About 1830 a small trade in Dhdrwdr 
cotton sprang up with China, and the Canton merchants highly 
approved of the consignments that were sent to them. In 1831 
at the Sigihalli farm, five pounds of Pernambuco seed at first 
promised well, but the plants were afterwards blighted. In 
November 1832 the plants were recovering, but up to that time 
there had been no outturn. Some Bourbon seed was tried with 
Pernambuco, but it did not come up. Some seed of a white- 
seeded perennial from the Dapuri garden was thought likely to 
turn out a fine silky cotton, and was prepared by the saw-gin. 
In 1832 some Egyptian was tried, and in November, Dr. Lush, not- 
withstanding a dry season, thought it more promising than the other 
varieties. During 1833 the results continued most discouraging. 
The Pernambuco was a complete failure in black soils and the 
American green-seeded varieties, that is Georgian Uplands and New 
Orleans, were found to degenerate rapidly and to yield thin 
unsatisfactory crops. In 1834 Dr. Lush thought Pernambuco might 
succeed in fairly moist red soil. Pure black soil was death to this 
seed. In 1835 experiments at the Sigihalli farm convinced him 
that Pernambuco would never answer in Dharwar. He thought 
Egyptian might succeed as an annual, as it bore a good crop 
the first year, and the proportion of its wool to seed was double that 
of the local cotton. In 1836 the Collector, Mr. Baber, while giving 
his opinion on the Sigihalli farm, said that though the experiments 
had gone on for five years, not a single landholder close to the 
farm had in the slightest degree changed his mode of cotton tillage, 
of gathering the crop, or of preparing it for market. About this time 
Dr. Lush showed that a new ginning machine was required, as the 
foot roller was not suited to foreign cotton, and as the American 
gin was a failure. In 1836 the Dharwar experiments were closed. 
They were considered to have failed after a fair trial. Still Mr. 
Mercer the American planter, when looking over a collection of 
experimental cottons at the India Office in London in 1840, picked out 
samples of Dr. Lush’s white-seeded perennial which he said were quite 
equal to good New Orleans. 

In 1838 several commercial bodies in Great Britain urged 
measures for improving Indian cotton. In consequence of this 
agitation. Captain Bayles of the Madras Army was sent to 
America to engage the services of trained men to teach the people 
of India how to grow and prepare cotton. Ten American planters 
were engaged and started for India in 1840 with a large quantity 
of the best cotton seed, some American tools, cotton gins, and 
presses. Of the ten planters three came to Bombay. In 1841 
the Collector, Mr. A. N. Shaw, to whose steady and persevering 
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efforts much of the success of the attempt to acclimatize 
American cotton in DharwAr is due, planted, on the local system, 
some ten acres in Hubli with some of the Mexican seed sent 
by the Court of Directors. Mr. Shaw believed that of all 
Western Indian climates the DharwAr climate was most like 
the climate of the United States cotton-growing districts. Mr. 
Shaw was right, and his cotton, though the seed was old and 
though the plants were grown under many disadvantages, was 
declared by the local landholders and merchants better than their 
own, and was valued by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce at £1 to 
£1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) the Ichandi, that is twelve to eighteen per cent, 
higher than the best Broach, then the standard staple at Bombay. 
Mr. Shaw’s fields gave ninety pounds of clean cotton the acre, 
while the neighbouring fields sown with local cotton returned only 
forty-five pounds the acre. Mr. Mercer one of the American 
planters, who reached Dharwar about this time, was so satisfied 
with Mr. Shaw’s fields, that his doubts of American cotton 
becoming a valuable Indian product disappeared. In spite of his 
success Mr. Shaw thought that no rapid spread of American cotton 
was possible, unless a simple portable gin was introduced. At this 
time most of the landholders were deep in debt and worked 
without spirit. The ordinary way of gathering the cotton crop 
was to let it fall on the ground and lie on the ground till the cotton 
bushes ceased bearing. Then the people went out and gathered it 
all in one gathering. They mixed the fresh and the old, making 
no attempt to separate the clean from the dirty. About the same 
time (1841-42) Mr. Hadow, then assistant collector, grew some 
Bourbon seed cotton on the native plan in the black soil of Gradag. 
The return was thirty-one pounds of clean cotton the acre. 
Bourbon is a perennial and seldom yields more than thirty 
pounds during the first season. The sample cleaned by the foot 
roller was especially praised by the Chamber of Commerce for 
its beautiful cleanness. In 1843 Mr. Mercer, with his assistants 
Messrs. Hawley and Channing, began an experimental cotton 
farm at Kusvugal five miles north-east of Hubli. The system 
was that followed by the Dharwar husbandmen. The only change 
was that seed was sown at intervals from early June, while the 
local husbandmen never sow till late in August. In this 
year 545 acres were under foreign cotton. Of these 183 were 
planted by Mr. Mercer with six different varieties, eighty acres with 
New Orleans, sixty-three with Broach, sixteen with Koimbator from 
acclimatized New Orleans seed, eleven with Abyssinian, ten with 
Bourbon, and three with Sea Island. The result at first was 
discouraging, mainly owing to the effects of the constant high winds 
of the early months of thesouth-westrains. BySeptemberappearances 
greatly improved and Mr. Mercer described the prospect as truly 
promising. This w the case not only with the experimental farm hut 
also with the fields of the local farmers. In spite of damage caused by 
heavy rain early in October, which also told on other cotton fields, 
Mr. Mercer considered his outturn better than any he had seen 
in India. The acre yield of clean cotton was fifty-four and a half 
pounds of New Orleans, thirty-two pounds of Broach, fifty-four 
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pounds of Koimbator, and eight pounds of Abyssinian. Bourbon 
and Sea Island gave no return. The Kusvugal husbandmen’s returns 
were at the rate of forty-eight and a half pounds the acre on their 
fields of foreign cotton, leaving them six pounds behind their 
American rivals. From these results Mr. Shaw hoped by 1845 to 
see Dhhrwar cotton hold a high place among Bombay cottons. To 
meet the ginning difficulty twenty-four ginning wheels or charkas and 
five saw-gins, cleaning 300 to 350 pounds of cotton in a day, were 
procured, and several gin-houses were opened. In Mr. Shaw’s 
opinion, and this opinion experience has proved correct, New 
Orleans cotton yields a larger acre outturn than local cotton. New 
Orleans is also more easily gathered free of dirt than the local cotton. 
Its covering leaves or calyx are tougher and thicker, and less apt 
to break and mix with the fibre than the local covering leaves. The 
local cotton is also more apt to be damaged by falling on the ground. 
Further the proportion of wool is larger in New Orleans than in the 
local cotton. In a hundred pounds of New Orleans thirty-three 
pounds are wool, sixty-six pounds seed, and one pound waste ; in a 
hundred pounds of local cotton twenty-four pounds are wool, 
seventy-five pounds are seed, and one pound is waste. Except 
that they were ill-ginned, parcels of the 1843 experimental cotton 
were favourably noticed by the Bombay Chamber. Mr. Hadow’s 
experiment with Bourbon at Gadag did not pay its cost in the first 
and second years (1842-43). In the second year (1843) it was 
under the care of Mr. Hellier, a German, to whom it had been made 
over by Mr. Hadow. In Mr. Shaw’s opinion the result showed that 
no further experiments should be made with Bourbon. It would 
never be a success and all experiments with it would only interfere 
with the efforts to spread the cultivation of New Orleans. Mr. 
Mercer agreed with Mr. Shaw, and added that the outturn of Bourbon 
was less than that of the local cotton. Shortly after this Mr. Shaw 
went to England. He was succeeded by Mr. Goldsmid, who, as well 
as Mr. Mansfield the first assistant collector, took much interest in 
the cotton experiments. 

In 1844-45, 2749 acres were under American cotton. A second 
experimental farm of 168 acres, of which 146 were under New 
Orleans and twenty-two under Broach, was started near Gadag 
under Mr. Hawley, while Mr. Mercer continued his experiments at 
Kusvugal. Mr. Hawley met with remarkable success. His New 
Orleans gave an acre return of 944 pounds of clean cotton and his 
Broach of 123£ pounds. Some of the fields would have done credit 
to the banks of the Mississippi. Mr. Mercer’s plants were attacked 
by field bugs and caterpillars and yielded poorly. The acre return 
of clean cotton on 150 acres of New Orleans ranged from eighty-one 
and a half to fourteen and a hgdf pounds. The return on sixteen 
acres of Broach gave an average of sixty-three pounds, ten acres of 
Bourbon gave an average of twenty-two pounds, and eleven acres of 
Abyssinian an average of ten and a half pounds. In this season both 
Mr. Mercer and Mr. Hawley tried manure. In 1845 the experimental 
farms were closed on the ground that it was no longer necessary to 
supply the people with American seed. Twelve saw- gins were at 
work, seven private and five Government, but to meet the people’s 
wants at least twenty more were required. In 1815-46 the rains 
b 98—37 
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were disappointing, and instead of 17,000 acres only 11,1 7G acres 
were planted with American cotton. In this season the planters 
were allowed to raise cotton for Government by contract with the 
landholders. Mr. Mercer paid 4s. (Rs. 2) for tillage, 2s. (Re. 1) an 
acre for land rent, and, after paying all other expenses, 7s. (Rs. 3^) 
the acre for carrying the cotton to the ginning house. Mr. Mercer 
calculated that, at an acre yield of sixty-three pounds of clean cotton, 
the crop would cost the husbandman 1 \d. (1 a.) the pound. After 
giving credit for the value of the seed it was found that the crop 
represented an outlay to the grower of very little over a penny a 
pound. The whole produce of the district was calculated at 1 200 to 
1500 bales of American cotton. The growth of American cotton was 
left entirely to the people. But Government were the only buyers 
and there were no saw-gins to gin it. The want of saw-gins was 
the great drawback to the spread of American cotton, as the people 
would not grow American cotton unless they were sure that they 
could clean it and sell it. In June of the same year (1845-46) 
Mr. T. W. Channing, one of the American planters at Kusvugal, 
brought to the notice of Government that the American saw-gins 
were not suited to the acclimatized varieties, and that better and 
cheaper saw-gins might be made in India. He thought that by 
making them on the spot the price of a saw-gin might be lowered 
from £35 to £19 16s. (Rs.350-198). A gin made under Mr. 
Mercer’s directions cost only £14 14s. (Rs.147). At a trial made 
fey Captain, the late Sir George Wingate, then superintendent of 
the revenue survey, the local gin beat the American saw-gin 
by twenty-five per cent. Mr. Mercer asked for a good European 
mechanic. Instead of this, and this was probably a better 
arrangement, the Court of Directors sent out 500 saws the only 
part of the gin which could not be easily made in Dhhrwar. It is 
in great measure to the arrangements which were then made for 
cleaning the cotton that Dharwar owes its special success in the 
growth of saw-ginned Dhfirw&r. 

In 1846-47, for the first time, local dealers bought American cotton 
on their own account, and at rates twenty per cent over local cotton. 
Mr. Hawley soon after resigned and was succeeded by Mr. Blount, 
also an American, who had come from Khandesh. Mr. Mercer left 
at the end of 1846. About the same time the tests made by 
Lancashire spinners on Government shipments of Dharwar New 
Orleans showed a loss of twenty-one pounds on 332 pounds of Dharwfir 
New Orleans before carding, compared with a loss of 38J pounds on 
an equal quantity of common Surats. After carding the losses on 
similar quantities were sixteen pounds of Dharwar New Orleans and 
28s pounds of Surats. Wbien spun fifty pounds of ordinary American 
New Orleans showed a loss of 17^ per cent and an outturn of 41J 
pounds of yarn, while the same quantity of Dharwar New Orleans 
turned out 42£ pounds of yarn with a loss of fifteen per cent. The 
yarn of Dharwar New Orleans was pronounced equal to yarn made 
from ordinary American New Orleans. In May 1846 Mr. Mansfield, 
then acting Collector, recommended Government to cease holding out 
special inducements for the growth of American cotton. The people 
were willing to sow it to any extent, provided Government guaranteed 
them a sale. After another year, if the merchants did not step in 
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and help in creating a demand, he did not see why Government 
should foster the production of an article which had no fixed market 
value. In a second letter about the end of the year, Mr. Mansfield 
urged that the uncertainty of the price of Dharwar New Orleans 
cotton in Bombay was the doubtful point in the experiment. Until 
something was done to ensure a demand for the cotton, the burden 
of buying the entire crop would continue to fall on Government. 
He thought that part of the Dharwar American crop should be 
offered for sale in Bombay. Government approved of selling some 
of the cotton in Bombay, but were unable to offer it for sale 
as the Court of Directors found that the opinion had lately 
spread in England that the recent shipments of good cotton 
were pet packages from cotton grown as a garden crop. The 
Court were therefore anxious to have as much cotton as possible 
to show that the better class of cotton could be grown in sufficient 
quantities for trade purposes. One bale was left in Bombay for 
the inspection of merchants. Towards the close of the year 
Mr. Townsend, the Revenue Commissioner, represented the results 
of the Dharwar cotton experiments as encouraging. The weak 
point was the want of a suitable provision for ginning. Government 
agreed with Mr. Townsend that Mr. Mercer’s efforts to establish 
American cotton had been to a great extent successful. In 1847-48 
20,500 acres were under New Orleans cotton. At first a» 
outturn of over 700 tons (2000 Ichandis) was expected ; later on it 
was found that the unfavourableness of the season would reduce 
the outturn by one-third. Twenty-nine saw-gins were at work in 
the district and many more were wanted. About this time the 
American planters, brought by Captain Bayles, expressed the opinion 
that New Orleans cotton would succeed only in districts which like 
Dharwar shared in the two monsoons. Early in 1848 Mr. Goldfinch, 
the first assistant collector, discovered that in many villages the 
persuasion of the village authorities to get the landholders to 
grow American cotton had differed little from compulsion. Mr. Bell r 
the Collector, satisfied himself that Mr. Goldfinch was correct. 
Persuasion was stopped and the area of American cotton fell from 
20,500 to 3350 acres. The people had grown American cotton 
because they had been ordered to grow it. Still in parts of the 
district they would grow New Orleans from choice, if only they 
could be sure of a market and had less trouble in getting it ginned. 
In this year(1848-49) the New Orleans crop was excellent, upwards of 
ninety pounds of clean cotton an acre, and it yielded such admirable 
seed that the character of the cotton was permanently improved. 

In 1849-50 over 15,500 acres or five times as much as in the 
year before were under New Orleans. The increase was due to a 
better understanding with the people and better ginning arrange- 
ments. 1849-50 was one of the best New Orleans seasons. It was a 
bumper crop, and very much more of it than in any former season 
was ginned in the husbandmen’s gins, which had risen from five 
to sixty-two. Still, either because there were still not enough gins 
or because the gins were badly worked, the ginned cotton was 
unsatisfactory. The unsatisfactory state of the Dharwar cotton 
was not confined to the American cotton. The local cotton was at 
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tliis time the dirtiest and the most fraudulently packed cotton that 
came to Bombay. Up to 1849, apart from what the sales of 
the cotton realised, Government had spent £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
on cotton experiments in Dharwar. In 1850-51 over 31,000 acres 
were under New Orleans, Shiggaon, now Bankapur, showing nearly 

13.000 acres or an increase of 200 per cent over the previous season. 
In the Liverpool market this cotton fetched Sid. the pound. In 
1851-52 over 42,000 acres were under New Orleans, of which 17,000 
acres were in Bankapur and 700 acres in estate or jdgir lands. In 
this year Government gave up buying cotton. By this time Dharwar 
New Orleans had gained so high a name in England, that the agents of 
Manchester firms in Bombay were ordered to make large purchases, 
and, in 1851, Dharwar New Orleans was sold in Dharw&r at 3d. 
a pound (Rs. 100 a khandi). In 1852-53 a difficulty regarding 
the repair of the saw-gins reduced the acreage to a little over 28,000 
acres, exclusive of nearly 8800in estate or/dpirlands. Great exertions 
were made at the Dharwar ginning factory to meet the want of gins, 
and they were so far successful that in the next year 184 gins were 
in use, and the area rose to 41,403 acres, of which nearly 10,000 
were in estate lands. This success was the more satisfactory that 
in this year Government had withdrawn from ginning as well a 3 
from buying. In 1853-54, 41,403 acres were under New Orleans 
and 252,006 acres under local cotton. In 1854-55 upwards of 

63.000 acres in Government lands and more than 18,250 in estate 
land were planted with New Orleans. During these years the area 
under local cotton varied from about 223,000 acres in 1850-51 to 
210,260 acres in 1854-55. During the same years the price for a 
khandi of 784 pounds of New Orleans varied from £7 1 0s. to £9 10s. 
(Rs. 75-95), and of local Dhdrwdr from £6 to £8 (Rs. 60-80), that 
is an average of £1 10s. (Rs. 15) or 18f to 25 per cent in favour of 
New Orleans. Compared with what he had seen between 1843 and 
1850, in 1854 Captain, now General, Anderson noticed a marked 
improvement and extension in cultivation. The fields were kept 
carefully cleaned and manuring had become so common, that in 
some parts crops were grown to be ploughed in as manure. Some 
Bankapur cotton growers owned to occasionally getting 500 pounds 
of seed cotton to the acre, and 300 to 390 pounds was not unusual. 
During the thirteen years ending 1 853-54 the mean price of a bundle 
or nug of 300 pounds of clean cotton was £1 19s. 3d. (Rs. 19|) in 
Navalgund and £2 1 0s. (Rs. 25) in fifteen other cotton centres. 
At the same time the Government rental had been reduced to an 
acie average of 9§d. In 1855-56 defective ginning arrangements 
reduced theareaof NewOrleans cotton to 50,803 in British and 15,711 
acies m estate lands. In the same year 202,843 acres were under 
local cotton. In 1856-57, 108,207 acres w r ere under American and 
196,931 under local cotton. 

In 1857-58 the area under New Orleans was 130,880 acres 
and the area under local cotton 252,850 acres. In this year 
several experiments were made with Egyptian cotton seed, 
i he Collector found the plants grow remarkably well. They 
were much larger and finer bushes than the New Orleans, but the 
pods rarely matured and were very liable to be destroyed by insects. 
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An experiment made with watered Egyptian failed. Messrs. Brice 
& Company, who since 1854 had opened a trade agency at Dharwar 
also made experiments with Egyptian aud failed. They inclined 
to attribute their want of success to the exceptional lateness of the 
rains, which did not set in till the middle of October and then lasted 
for a month. At the beginning of March the plants were full of 
pods and promised a rich crop ; but the dry winds of March and 
April were too severe a trial, and the pods fell without yielding 
cotton. The Collector did not agree with Messrs. Brice & Company 
that the failure had been due to untimely rainfall. In his opinion 
Egyptian cotton was not suited to the district. The weather 
described by Messrs. Brice & Company had done little harm, either 
to the New Orleans or to the local crop. The details of Messrs. Brice 
& Company’s experiments showthatone at Gadag failed entirely ; the 
plants came up and then died away. At Bankapur the experiment 
promised well to the end of February; but by the middle of April 
6800 plants gave only twenty-six pounds of seed cotton on first and 
second pickings. They yielded no more cotton, and animals were 
allowed to graze on the plants. AtHubli 8124 plants gave 106 pounds 
of seed cotton, which, on being ginned, gave thirty-two pounds of 
wool, seventy-one pounds of seed, and three pounds of waste. These 
experiments with Egyptian seed were on a fairly large scale as 
they covered 1 69§ acres including sowings in five sub-divisions 
and acres in Savanur. The result was a mean acre return 
of about twelve pounds of clean cotton. But as the cotton was 
valuable, its estimated price reduced the computed loss on the 
experiment to about 10^d. (7 as.) an acre. Up to May 1857 cotton 
improvements in DhArwar had cost Government £42,463 12s. 
(Rs. 4,24,636). Some of this large outlay was recovered in the 
sale of consignments of Government cotton in England. In 1858-59 
the cotton area showed an increase of 4000 acres in Government 
lands, and from some unexplained cause a decrease of 10,000 in 
jdgir lands. The whole area under New Orleans was 1 24,752 acres, 
compared with 214,993 acres under local cotton. The experiments 
to introduce Egyptian cotton were continued; 261 acres were 
planted in seven sub-divisions. The result was again unsuccessful, 
the mean acre yield of ginned cotton being barely fifteen pounds and 
the net acre loss on tillage nearly Is-. 9 d. (14 as.). As in the 
previous year, the plants grew vigorously and bore quantities of 
bolls ; but most of the bolls never ripened. The assistant collector, 
who managed much of the experiment, stated that he had not seen 
one single instance of success with Egyptian cotton. Samples of the 
small Egyptian outturn together with samples of ordinary Dharwar 
New Orleans were sent to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. The 
Egyptian was valued at Is. the pound and the New Orleans at 6d. 
In 1859 the Dharwar cotton growers were very flourishing, mainly 
owing to the handsome profits which American cotton yielded. In 
1859-60 increased ginning facilities raised the area under New 
Orleans by fifty per cent, the total area being 191,282 acres. At the 
same time the area under local cotton was 230,665 acres. In this 
year fifty-six gins were issued from the Dharwar ginning factory. 
A third experiment with Egyptian ended much like the former 
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attempts, and the Collector, Mr. Goldfinch, considered the variety 
unsuited to the soil. An English merchant, Mr. Brook, made fairly large 
experiments with Egyptian and Egyptian Sea Island. Mr. Brook was 
of opinion that these cottons would succeed if they were sown much 
earlier than the local cotton. This theory was tested. The result 
showed that Mr. Brook was to a certain extent correct. Where good 
seed was used, the plants throve amazingly, and so far as size and 
appearance went, beat all other varieties. They went too much to 
wood and leaf, but still seemed likely to yield largely. They 
matured much sooner than the other cotton. The crop was 
ripe early in October, when a heavy burst of rain almost yearly 
falls. The rain fell and the cotton was spoiled. What was 
picked was weak in staple. This and their own experience so 
disappointed the landholders, that they refused to try any more 
Egyptian at their own risk. In 1860 the practice of mixing local 
and New Orleans brought New Orleans into disrepute, and it 
lost much of its value. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
thought the falling off was due to crossing. Further inquiry 
showed that this was a mistake. Dr. Forbes’ conclusions were more 
correct. He thought the decline was due to wilful adulteration, 
and to the cultivation of local and American in the same field. 

Both kinds were picked and ginned together, and as the local 
cotton was cut to pieces in the saw gins, the thorough mixture 
injured the whole. So greatly did the New Orleans suffer that 
during the ten years ending 1860 its value had fallen from seven- 
eighths of a penny above to a quarter of a penny a pound below 
Broach. That this fall in value was not due to a deterioration in 
the New Orleans seed was proved by growing two packages, one 
from fresh New Orleans seed and one from ten years old, that is 
ten times cropped. New Orleans. The Bombay Chamber valued the 
fresh seed cotton at 6 Id. and the old seed cotton at 6£da pound. The 
only difference was thattbestapleof theoldcotton was slightly weaker. 

In 1860-61, 191,026 acres were under American and 234,4-52 acres 

were under local cotton. Fifty-five new gins were issued, and gins 

were still in great demand. In 1861-62 New Orleans rose to 

214,310 and local cotton fell to 200,491 acres, and forty-two more 

gins were sold, making a total of 884 working gins. In 1861 

besides proving that the decline in the value of New Orleans- 

was solely due to mixing, Dr. Forbes, with the help of the district 

officers, succeeded in getting the people to root local plants out 

of New Orleans fields. The result was a marked advance in 

the value of the 1861 New Orleans. In 1862 the mixing was 

again as bad as or worse than ever. In 1862 Dr. Forbes with 

Mr. Ileywood a leading Manchester merchant, went to see a 

gin-house. On entering the courtyard, which was enclosed by a 

high wall, they saw on one side a large heap of trashy local cotton 

and near it another heap of about the same bulk of fair American 

seed cotton. The space in front of the gin-house was covered >* 

with a mixture of the two heaps spread in the sun to dry, and 

on this mixture the gins were at work. Dr. Forbes found that 

the husbandmen blamed the gmners for the mixed cultivation. The 

ginuers, they said, returned them nuxeclseed,andthistheyhadto sow. 
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The ginners said the fault was with the husbandmen who gave them 
mixed seed cotton to gin. The charge was generally brought 
home to the ginners. Dr. Forbes found that in the Hubli saw- 
gins the American and local cottons were being mixed. Mr. 
Everitt, an English merchant at Dharwar, found mixed ginning 
spreading so rapidly that he had to close his Dharwar business. 
Dr. Forbes wrote that the American was now more than half local, 
and that too of the worst description. Mr. Gordon, the Collector, 
said that he and his assistants were powerless to prevent the mixing, 
and that it must do great mischief to the cotton trade. Mr. Hart, the 
Revenue Commissioner, agreed with Mr. Gordon that this mixing 
should be stopped and that passing an Act was the only way to stop 
it. Dr. Forbes was satisfied that fear of the law was the only way of 
stopping the mixing. The owners of gin factories were rapidly 
growing rich. He had orders for 591 gins worth £17,800 
(Rs. 1,78,000) from people who a few years before could not buy a 
few gins worth £3 or £4 (Rs. 30-40). As Dr. Forbes* opinion 
was upheld by almost all the officers who were consulted. 
Government appointed a Commission to inquire into cotton 
adulteration. 1 Three members of the Commission, Messrs. Forhes 
Scott and Hannay, came to the Bombay Karndtak to inquire into 
the state of the Dharwar cotton trade. They found that, during 
the season in which the inquiries were made, little or no local or 
American cotton had been shipped clean or unmixed. Besides 
the mixing of different varieties of cotton the dealers admitted that 
their cotton was mixed with seeds and other rubbish, and that it 
compared badly with the exports of former years. Many of the 
local dealers were anxious that the trade should be regulated by law 
and placed under inspection. In their report the Commissioners 
stated that the evils of the Dharwar cotton trade were beyond usual 
remedies, and affected not only local but general interests. Nothing 
but the energetic action of Government could check so widespread 
an evil. Existing laws were insufficient, a fresh Act was required. 
With their report they submitted the draft of a Cotton Frauds Bill, 
which had been prepared by Mr. Scott one of the Commissioners, 
and which had been altered and completed in accordance with the 
opinion of the Commissioners. This measure, with some amend- 
ments, was brought before the Legislative Council early in 1863. It 
passed in April 1863, and became law in July of the same year as 
the Bombay Cotton Frauds Act IX. of 1863. The first cotton 
inspector appointed for Dharwar was Captain, now Colonel, 
R. Hassard, of the Bombay Staff Corps, who had already received 
charge of the Dharwar factory from Dr. Forbes, on his appointment 
as Cotton Commissioner. Captain Hassard's duties of superintendent 
at a chief and two branch ginning factories left him little time for 
inspection. The American war had begun and the great rise in the 
value of cotton enabled even mixed and adulterated cotton to find a 
market. In 1862-63, exclusive of the cotton area in estate villages. 
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1 The members of the Commission were Messrs. G. Inverarity, M. H. Scott, 
E. Bannay, R. Mellwraith, G. F. Forbes, and C. Forjett, Three of the members 
were nominated by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
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363,174 acres were under American cotton, and 207,063 acres 
under local cotton, and in 1863-64,323,535 acres were under American 
and 203,626 acres under local cotton. The local price of Dharwar 
New Orleans rose from £14 (Rs. 140) th e'khandi in 1860 to £38 
(Rs. 380) in 1863, and to £46 10s. (Rs.465) in 1864, and every available 
patch was planted with cotton. In 1864-65 a bad season reduced the 
American cotton area to 280,230 acres and the local cotton area to 
1 85,374 acres. Growers and dealers tried to supplement their deficient 
crop by mixing and false packing, and, as most of the inspector’s 
time was again devoted to the factories, the people began to think 
that the Frauds Act was not to be enforced. The offices of 
superintendent of the factory and of inspector were separated. 
Early in 1865 Mr. G. Blackwell was appointed inspector. He 
began a vigorous inquiry, and though several of the prosecutions 
failed from want of proof of fraudulent intent, the dread of conviction 
greatly reduced the amount of adulteration. Efforts were also made 
to induce the landholders to give up mixing the two varieties of seed 
in the same field, and to pay more attention to the choice of good large 
seed. In 1865-66, there wasafurther fall in the area, to 160,046 acres 
under local and 261,943 acres under American cotton. This fall was 
probably due to the scarcity of fodder and grain caused by the failure 
of rain in 1864-65. In 1865-66 the rainfall was again far from 
favourable, and the outturn of most crops was poor. The inspector 
found it very difficult to prove the mixing at the gins fraudulent 
under the provisions of the Act. In this year large supplies of fresh 
seed were distributed, and did much to improve the quality of the 
New Orleans cotton. 


In 1866-67 the area under American rose to 304,688 acres and 
under local cotton to 161,7o0 acres. Under the influence of the 
cotton inspectors, frauds and dirt-mixings were greatly checked. 
Still, in the opinion of Mr. Bulkley the inspector-in-chief of cotton, 
the working of the Act had brought to light a flaw in the 
provisions regarding fraudulent mixing. To be fraudulent, mixing 
must take place in cotton either offered for sale or offered for 
pressing. There were no presses in Dharwar and the cotton was 
sold not in Dharwar but in Bombay. So the inspector might see 
in a ginning yard a heap of local, a heap of American, and a third 
heap of seed to be added as a make-weight and yet fail to secure a 
com iction. One effect of the cotton famine in Lancashire caused 
by the American war was to give fresh importance to the question 
of improving the supply of Indian cotton. It was felt that no 
considerable results could be looked for unless specially trained men 
were employed and set apart for the special duty of imnrovino- 
cotton In 1866-07 Mr. W. Shearer was Lent out by the Secreh™ 
oi fetate to undertake the charge of cotton experiments In 1867 68 
the area under American cotton fell to 300,399 acres and the area 
under local cotton rose to 181,485 acres. Mr. Shearer began his 
experiments on twelve acres of land near Dharwar which were leased 
tor five years. He carefully planted two kinds of local cotton, and 
the result promised fairly well. But he was ordered to Gujarat 
before the crop was picked and the cotton was sold before his return 
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and no record kept. Mr. Blackwell the inspector found a great 
deal of false packing. He tried to persuade merchants to aid him 
in bringing the offenders to punishment, but failed, as the merchants 
though willing were afraid to offend the dealers. In 1868-69 the 
area under American cotton rose to 317,310 acres and under local 
cotton to 194,586 acres. Though both crops suffered from blight 
the outturn was fair. With the revival of American supplies the 
price of cotton fell. To make good the loss in price, the dealers 
weighted the cotton by adding dust and other refuse. These fraudu- 
lent mixers were fairly safe as with a little care they could destroy 
the cotton without breaking the letter of the law. Of several 
prosecutions, all of which were aggravated cases clearly within the 
spirit of the law, only one was successful. Mr. Shearer’s farm of 
twelve acres near Dharwar was given up and a larger farm of thirty 
acres was started at Kusvugal near Hubli. In 1868 two more cotton 
experiment superintendents, Messrs. Milne and Strachan, came from 
England and were placed for some time under Mr. Shearer. Mr. 
Shearer" s experiments included sowings of Dharwar American and 
local, and of Broach, Tinnevelli, Tanjor, and Koimbator. Except 
the local Dharwar none of these yielded a good outturn. 

In 1869-70 the area under American rose to 425,099 and of local 
to 222,116 acres. This great increase in American was mainly due 
to increased facilities for repairing the cleaning machinery. The 
sowing was late on account of heavy early rains, and the crop was 
much hurt by blight when the plants were nearly mature. About 
fifty tons of the best acclimatized seed were distributed in Karajgi, 
Navalgund, Ranebennur, and Ron, and about a ton of fresh Ameri- 
can seed was distributed by Mr. Shearer. The acclimatized seed 
was willingly sown, but the people were afraid to risk the fresh 
American. Fresh American seed sown by Mr. Shearer throve well. 
Two fraud cases were tried ; but both failed. Mr. Shearer worked 
this year on a much larger scale than before. He had farms of 198 
acres in Bank&pur, Kusvugal, and Navalgund; and planted several 
varieties of cotton. The result was disappointing mainly owing to 
the badness of the season. In these experiments the late sown 
plants throve better than those sown earlier. The object in dividing 
the experiments was to secure a fair average of soil and climate. 
In addition to this Mr. Shearer set apart a small piece of land 
close to his house at Kusvugal, as a nursery to study the habits 
of the different cotton plants, and to test the theories of crossing. 
In 1870-71 the area under American fell to 335,297 and under 
local to 195,304 acres. Up to the time of picking, the season 
was fair, then heavy rain fell and damaged the ripe crop. Frauds 
were rife, but there was no successful prosecution ; and great com- 
plaints were made of the state of the saw-gins. Mr. Shearer 
continued his experiments in the same sub-divisions, but on fresh 
land. The land was ploughed with English ploughs and was after- 
wards stirred with an English grubber. He used both patent and 
native manure, but failed to discover any difference in the yield of 
cotton crops on manured land, and on unmanured land. These 
experiments were more successful than any of his former ones ; the 
largest acre yield of clean cotton was 129 pounds. The people were 
b 98— 3S 
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so much pleased with the result of the sowing that they applied for 
seed. In 1871-72 the area under American cotton fell to 315,387 
acres and the area under local cotton rose to 203,191. This season 
Mr. Shearer’s experiments were limited to 110 acres, eighty at 
Kusvugal and thirty at Navalgund. Between excessive rain and 
cutting winds the season was unfavourable. At Kusvugal the 
selected seed American cotton was sown in three fields. Sowing 
was begun on the first and completed on the tenth of September. 
The crop was not large, the acre outturn of clean cotton averaging 
sixty-one pounds. At Navalgund two fields of fourteen and ten 
acres planted with local cotton yielded an acre outturn of sixty-two 
and twenty-one pounds of clean cotton, the remaining six acres 
were planted with acclimatized Broach which returned an acre yield 
of fifty-seven pounds of clean cotton. At Kusvugal Mr. Shearer did 
the greater part of his work with English tools, with the view of 
making native farmers acquainted with their nse. The English tools 
did their work better than the native tools ; and Mr. Shearer always 
offered the people such tools as he could spare. During his whole 
stay he was only thrice asked for their use. The native tools were 
effective when the under-soil was moist from rain, and it was only 
with moist under-soil that the cultivator worked. In 1872-73 the area 
under American cotton fell to 195,S09 acres, and the area under local 
cotton rose to 318,448. Fraud, both in ginning and in packing was 
rife ; of fourteen prosecutions eight were successful. Mr. Robertson 
the Collector thought that the Cotton Frauds Act was weak and that 
the Dharwar trade required a much more stringent law. During 
1872-73 a difficulty regarding continuing Mr. Shearer’s pay out 
of the Cotton Improvement Funds stopped his experiments and 
seriously interfered with his arrangements. In this year the 
question was raised whether it was worth while trying to keep 
up the supply of American cotton. Would it not be as well to have 
the whole area under the local cotton ? Many of the native dealers 
were of opinion that the local cotton could never be as valuable as 
the American cotton ; one reason why so much local cotton was 
grown was that its seeds were a valuable cattle food. The cotton 
inspector contended that if the whole cotton area was given to local 
cotton there would be serious difficulty in getting it ginned. The 
markets for the two crops were distinct, and this division by re- 
ducing supplies tended to keep up the value of both. Finally the 
A.merican was a more valuable crop than the local crop. The 
yield was larger, the price was higher, and the proportion of clean 
cotton to gross outturn was greater. Mr. Robertson endorsed this 
opinion : he thought the importance of the American variety could 
not be overrated. J 

In 1873-74 the area under American rose to 215,325 acres and the 
area under local fell to 208,169. The outturn was fair. Mr. Shearer 
gathered about 16,000 pounds of selected American seed which the 
Collector Mr. Robertson distributed in Gadag, Hubli, Navalgund 
and Ron. It was arranged that similar distributions should be 
made every year. The system followed was to gather good seed 
from the best tracts and distribute it in the parts of the district 
where the Dhhr war- American had deteriorated. The plan was 
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excellent except that it was on too small a scale. Fraud was very 
troublesome and of twelve prosecutions only five succeeded. All the 
European merchants of the district joined with the inspector in 
pleading for an Act with stronger provisions, and in this they had 
the support of the Collector Mr. Robertson. In 1873 in the Gov- 
ernment farm which was started near the villages of Lakmanhali 
and Navalur about five miles south of Dhdrwar, the land was divided 
into seven plots and planted with American and local cotton. In 
the first season the acre yield of the American cotton varied from 
sixteen to seventy-five pounds of clean cotton, and of the local 
cotton from seventy to 154 pounds. In 1874-75 the area under 
American rose to 234,341 acres and the area under local cotton fell 
to 221,343 acres. Fraud was very rife, but by the exertions of the 
inspector Mr. Walton of thirty-six prosecutions, thirty-two were 
successful. Some of this season's cotton was ginned in the steam 
gins which had been lately started by the Karwar company at Hubli. 
In this year (1874) Government appointed a Commission to 
inquire into the necessity for continuing the special law to suppress 
cotton frauds. 1 The majority of the Commission, after collecting a 
large amount of evidence, were of opinion that though it was 
not advisable to annul the Act it was advisable to place it in 
abeyance for a time. When the matter was referred to the Secre- 
tary of State the Bombay Government were directed to prepare a 
fresh Act with the object of remedying the defects of the existing 
measure. Heavy and unseasonable rain made 1874-75 an unsuccessful 
cotton season at the Government farm. The acre yield of local 
Dharwdr and Broach was only forty-five pounds of clean cotton. 
The fresh American seed sprouted well, but soon after died. The 
acclimatized American promised well but suffered from blight ; the 
acre outturn was fifty-seven pounds of clean cotton. To test the 
theory of the crossing of the two varieties one plot was sown with a 
mixture of local and American seed. The plot promised well, but 
about two-thirds of the bolls were spoiled by blight. A plot of 
New Orleans sown at the end of August yielded only thirty-five 
pounds of clean cotton the acre. Government were disappointed 
with the results ; such repeated failures year after year must end in 
the closing of the farm. 

In 1875-76 the area under American rose to 336,235 and under 
local cotton to 232,630 acres. A steam-ginning factory was opened 
at Gadag and much cotton was ginned in steam-gins. In 
consequence of the last year's successful prosecutions there was a 
considerable improvement in both varieties of Dharwar cotton, 
though some badly adulterated cotton, ginned and packed in the 
Nizam’s country, injured the name of Dharwar cotton. Of fifty- 
eight prosecutions fifty -three were successful, but of the convictions 
two were afterwards reversed on appeal to the High Court in 
Bombay. The cotton experiments on the Government farm were 
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1 The members of the 1S74 Commission were the Honourable A. Rogers, President, 
and the Honourable Messrs. E. W. Ravenscroft and N&rAyan VAsndev, and 
Messrs. H. P. LeMesurier and E. M. Fogo, members. 
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fairly successful. Owing to the failure of the usual October and 
November rain the cotton crop was nowhere good and this failure 
of rain was accompanied by so blighting an east wind that 
Mr. Shearer thought it must be poisonous. The acre yield of 
clean American cotton in well prepared good black soil was thirty- 
four pounds. The acre outturn of clean local cotton in equally 
good soil was only twenty pounds. One plot of ground was sown 
with American cotton with sunflowers scattered here and there. 
The cotton plants grew well till November and were then caught 
by blight. The superintendent tried every means, including 
watering, to save the crop ; with all his efforts he only succeeded 
in keeping the leaves a little greener than those of the plants 
in the neighbouring fields. Another three-acre plot was divided 
between selected American seed and freshly imported American 
seed. The land was well manured with slaughter-house refuse 
and poudrette in separate parts, but with no variety in result. 
The crop was attacked by blight and the acre outturn was nineteen 
pounds of clean cotton. A quantity of dissolved Peruvian guano, 
costing in Bombay £17 10s. (Rs. 175) a ton, was freely applied to 
cotton, but apparently without any improving effect. The guano 
was applied at the rate of three hundredweights the acre on a field 
of local cotton. So long as rain lasted the guanoed patch grew 
specially freely. When the dry weather set in this difference 
disappeared, and the outturn proved no larger than that of tho 
neighbouring fields. The saw-gins were falling into disrepair and 
their state was unsatisfactory. 

In the famine year of 1876-77 the area under American cotton fell 
to 44,024 and under local cotton to 99,830 acres or little more than 
one-fourth of the average area of the five previous years. The large 
number of convictions in the previous year was followed by a great 
improvement in the state of the cotton. The dealers never 
remembered such clean cotton. At the Navalur farm Mr. Shearer 
sowed American fresh and acclimatized, and selected Broach. In 
addition to the experiments at the Government farm Messrs. 
Robertson Brothers & Co. planted about fifteen acres with Hinganghat 
seed in three fields of about five acres each. Their aim was to try 
Hinganghat seed both for early and for late sowing. The first field 
had no manure and was sown about the 1 5th of August ; the second 
field had twenty carts of common village manure and was sown about 
the 20th August; and the third field had thirty carts of common 
village manure and was sown about the 2oth of August. Messrs. 
Robertson & Co. arranged with the landholders to make good 
whatever the outturn of the Hinganghat fields fell short of the out- 
turn of neighbouring fields of local or of American-Dharwdr At the 
same time any return over that of neighbouring fields was to go to 
the landholder. The complete failure of the late rains made these 
arrangements useless. So complete was the failure of the cotton 
crop that Messrs. Chrystal & Co. in Gadag did not press a single 
bale Ot tour prosecutions two were successful. The crop was very 
small and what came to market was clean. In 1877-78 the area 
under American rose to 128,277 acres and the area under local 
cotton to - / /,300 acres. There was no local case of mixing or false 
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packing, but much seriously adulterated and falsely packed cotton 
came from the Nizam’s country and was sold on the coast under the 
name of Dharwar saw-ginned cotton. Messrs. Robertson A Co. 
continued their experiments in Hinganghat. The seed was sown in 
July and in November the plants with flowers and some with bolls 
promised well. Heavy rains in December spoiled the crop reducing 
the outturn of nineteen acres to three bales of clean cotton. One of 
the chief objects of Messrs. Robertson & Co.’s experiments was to 
introduce an early cotton into Dharwar. The result was 
disappointing. The plants sown in July did not ripen earlier than the 
plants sown in September. It seemed as if the plants were unable 
to ripen so long as the ground remained damp and the weather 
continued cloudy. Mr. Campbell, the manager of the Karwar Cotton 
Company, made an experiment with Egyptian Bunnia cotton. 
Mr. Campbell divided his field into two parts : one which he worked 
in the same way as the people grew American cotton, and the 
other part which he watered. The seed was sown on the first of 
September, the first watering was given on the 17th of November, 
and watering was continued at intervals until the beginning of May. 
Mr. Campbell found no difference between the watered plants and the 
unwatered plants. The number of watered bolls was small, and the 
staple was good. But the colour was so bad that it looked as if it 
had been stained by damp. Five hundred pounds of fresh American 
seed were received from Government for distribution. In 1878-79 the 
area under American cotton rose to 246,210 acres and under local 
cotton fell to 233,280 acres. Of eight cotton fraud prosecutions six 
were successful. As in former years the passing as Dharwar 
American of cotton adulterated in neighbouring states was a 
serious evil. In September 1879 the Government of India 
recommended that all special legislation for the suppression of cotton 
frauds should cease. The Secretary of State did not agree with 
the view held by the Government of India. In 1879-80 there was 
a marked fall in American and rise in local cotton. The American 
area fell to 141,726 acres and the local area rose to 331,465 acres. 
On the 4th of March 1880, the Secretary of State sanctioned the 
proposals that had been made in 1879 by the Government of 
India, and desired the Bombay Government to do away with the 
special cotton fraud prevention establishment. According to Mr. 
Walton, the opinion of the local European agents and native 
merchants was opposed to the giving up of Government efforts to 
check fraud. According to Mr. P. Chrystal, a Bombay merchant 
who is well acquainted with the Belgaum and Dharwar cotton trade, 
the Bombay dealers and merchants in American Dharwar and Kumta 
cotton think (1883) that the Cotton Frauds Act failed to stop 
adulteration in the Bombay Karnatak. Mr. Chrystal thinks that since 
the Act has been stopped, there has been no noticeable increase in 
adulteration. The American Dhdrwar has declined in staple and 
lost its silkiness, but this he thinks is due not to more mixing but 
to deterioration in the American seed. In 1880-81 the area under 
American cotton fell to 77,121, and the area under local cotton 
rose to 439,251. In 1881-82 the area under American cotton rose 
to 138,790, and the area under local cotton fell to 395,396 acres. 
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In 1882-83, the area under American cotton further rose to 145,397, 
and the area under local cotton fell to 375,070 acres. 

The following table gives the areas under American and local 
cotton during the forty-one years ending 1882-83 : 

Dhdrwar Cotton Area, 18.^2 - 1883 A 


Year. 

1 

American. 

Local. 

Total. | 

Year. 

American. 

Local. 

Total. 

1842- 43 

1843- 44 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 40 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 
1861-62 
1862-63 

Acres. 

27 

545 

2749 

11,176 

22,331 

20,502 

3351 

15,573 

31,668 

42,647 

28,010 

41,403 

63,298 

66,514 

108,207 

130,880 

124,752 

191,281 

191,026 

214,310 

363,174 

Acres. 

184,237 

178,411 

182,437 

164.591 

167.592 
179,229 
201,578 
225,685 
223,315 
221,676 
251,114 
252,006 
210,260 
202,843 
196,931 
252,850 
214,993 
230,665 
234,452 
200,491 
207,063 

Acres. ! 

184,264 1 

178,956 1 

185,186 

175,767 

189,833 

199,731 

204,929 

241,258 

254,983 

264,323 

279,424 

293,409 

273,559 

269,357 

305,138 

383,730 

339,745 

421,946 

425,478 

414,801 

570,237 

1863- 64 

1864- 63 

1S65-66 

1866-67 

1&67-68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-82 
1882-83 

Acres. 

323,535 

280,230 

261,943 

304,688 

300,399 

317,310 

425,099 

335,297 

315,387 

195,809 

215,325 

234,341 

336,235 

44,024 

128,277 

246,210 

141,726 

77,121 

138,790 

145,397 

Acres. 

203,626 

185,374 

160,046 

161,750 

181,485 

194,586 

222,116 

195,304 

203,191 

318,448 

268,169 

221,343 

232,630 

99,830 

277,300 

233,280 

331,465 

439,251 

395,396 

375,070 

Acres. 

627,161 

465,604 

421,989 

466,438 

481,884 

511,896 

647,215 

530,601 

518,578 

514,257 

483,494 

455,684 

568,865 

143,854 

405,577 

479,490 

473,191 

516,372 

534,186 

620,467 


Gardens are found chiefly in BanhApur, Hangal, Karajgi, Kod, 
and Ranebennur where irrigation is abundant and easy. The best 
gardens are below the large reservoirs. They are fenced with 
guava, lime, and other fruit trees, and contain sugarcane, cocoa 
and betel palms, and betel vine. During the greater part of most 
years the gardens draw a plentiful supply of water from the 
reservoir. The supply is also helped by the soaking of water 
through the pond bottom into the gardens. To help this soaking 
holes are dug a few feet deep, and, if the reservoir fails, the water is 
scooped out of the holes by shallow baskets called gudds which are 
swung through the well and carry a basket full of water to a level 
high enough to let it run into all the small channels. Minor garden 
crops and watered dry crops as well as rice are often grown in the 
gardens as change crops after sugarcane or after the betel vine is 
removed, to give the soil fresh vigour. Some gardens with a poor 
water-supply grow only minor crops. Except in parts of Kod the 
better garden crops are grown with much care and labour. In the 
slovenly gardens of Kod, in one corner betel vines are mixed 
with a plantation of young betel palms. Between the rows 
of betel vines and perhaps in other parts of the garden are a few 
plantain trees, and, scattered about with little regard to regular 
planting are thirty to sixty cocoa palms. The rest of the garden is 
altogether untilled, or is perhaps sown with crops which would 
grow nearly as well in a field as in a garden, but which have 
the merit of hardiness and of requiring little care. The chief 
garden crops are the betel vine, plantain, betel palm, cocoa palm, 
and mulberry. 


l The figures are for the district of DhhrwAr including alienated lands in Government 
villages and native state lands mixed with Government lands. 
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The Betel Vine elebulle (K.) or pan (M.) Piper betel, a perennial, 
is the chief garden produce. It is planted by cuttings. As it is a 
creeper, long thin quick-growing trees generally nagis, halivals, and 
chavgachis are set close beside it for the vine to train on. The vine 
wants manure three or four times during the year, and, to succeed 
well, must be watered every eighth day and still oftener during the 
first year. The vine begins to bear leaves in the third year and yields 
a crop every third month. An acre of land contains upwards of two 
thousand plants. Leaves are gathered for four, five, six, and some- 
times seven years when the vines die and are dug up, the leaves of 
the trees on which they have been trained affording vegetable 
manure to young plantains and their wood being used for fuel. 
After a crop of betel vine the garden is deeply dug all over. 
According to some accounts it lies fallow for a whole year and is then 
planted with sugarcane ; after the sugarcane it enjoys another year 
of fallow, when the betel vine is again planted or in stead of it plantains. 
According toothers sugarcane is planted immediately after the ground 
has been cleared of the betel vine and has been well dug, ploughed, 
and levelled ; then one year of fallow succeeds the cane, and the 
fallow is followed by plantains or betel vine, or, before these, by 
a crop of chillies or a dry-crop. Most of the betel leaves are used 
in the district, the rest are sent to Belgaum. Except to men of 
means the betel vine is not a paying crop as the heavy expense of 
two years of planting, manuring and watering has to be met before 
there is any return. 

Plantains balegidu (K.) or kel (M.) Musa sapientum yield only one 
crop. The trees are then cut down, but new shoots spring from the 
roots which are transplanted and set in a small pit with manure earth 
and dry leaves and well watered every eighth day. They are planted 
in lines four to five feet apart, bear fruit in the second year, and are 
then cut down. In some cases plantains are followed by a year’s 
rest and the year’s rest by betel-vine. 

Betel Palms 1 adfdgidu (K.) or supari (M.) Areca catechu are 
generally scattered among the betel vines. When planted by them- 
selves, an acre of land holds over six hundred palms. The palm 
appears above ground six months after the nut has been planted. 
If cared for and freely watered, at first twice and afterwards once a 
month, the betel palm bears fruit in eight years ; otherwise it does 
not begin to bear for ten or even twelve years. It continues to 
bear yearly for fifty to seventy -five years. The nuts are taken from 
the tree between October and December. 

Cocoa Palms tenguigidu (K.) ndriel (M.) Cocos nucifera bear when 
ten to twenty years old. If manured and watered, at first twice and 
afterwards once a month, they generally bear in their twelfth year 
and continue bearing nearly a hundred years. 

The Mulberry hila (K.) tut (M.) Morus indica is found in many 
native gardens grown sometimes as a hedge plant and sometimes for 
their small and pleasant fruit. They seem to have been introduced 
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1 Fuller details are given in the Kinara Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, 
XV. Part II. 7-9- 
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some sixty years ago when the first attempt was made to grow silk. 1 
In 1823 Mr. Baber the Collector introduced worms from Maisur 
into the Bombay Karnatak, first at the Dharwar jail, and afterwards 
among a few Musalmans near Dharwar, Hubli, and other towns. 
These persons were granted seven years’ leases and were given 
advances of cash. The attempt to grow silk was so far successful 
that in 1827 a package of Dharwar silk was sent to England. The 
ship which carried it was wrecked and the sample damaged. The 
Court of Directors reported that had the parcel been in a sound 
state the raw silk would have been sold at the rate of twelve 
shillings a pound. In 1833 Dr. Lush, who at that time was in 
charge of the Dharwar cotton experiments, reported that the people 
among whom the worms were distributed had each one or two 
acres of land under the mulberry. The outturn was a few mans 
of silk for local use which in the Hubli market sold at 14s. to 16s. 
the pound (Rs. 3^-4 the ser). In 1842 about four hundred pounds 
of a very inferior silk was made. In 1843 at Dharwar there were 
200 mulberry trees and 25,000 bushes, besides 10,820 bushes in 
the jail garden. About 272 pounds of silk worth £50 (Rs. 500) 
wore made by the people and 144 pounds worth £36 (Rs. 360) 
were made by the prisoners. In 1848 after inquiry the attempts to 
grow the mulberry with a view of establishing a silk industry 
were stopped. In 1865 silk experiments were revived at Dharwar 
by Dr. Mackenzie the jail superintendent. In the sixteen months 
ending September I860 the jail produced nearly eleven pounds of 
raw sdk worth about 16s. (Rs. 8) a pound. A comparison of the 
results of the last six with the first ten months of the period 
showed marked improvement in the weight of the cocoons and an 
advance from 6'7 to <S'7 in the proportion of silk to total weight. 
Dr. Mackenzie thought the improvement was due to the greater 
attention which had been paid to the food of the worms, to regu- 
larity in feeding them, to the airiness and brightness of their 
rooms, and to the efforts made to prevent the temperature varying 
more than from 85’ to 90°. The worms were fed on mulberry 
bushes cut down at the beginning of each monsoon and not allowed 
to grow more than three or four feet high. The worm bred has 
not been identified. From Dr. Mackenzie’s description it seems 
to have been one of the Bengal multivoltines ; its total course is 
given at 551 days. In 1S72 besides the jail experiment there was 
a small mulberry plantation which turned out a fair supply of 

cocoons. During 1873-71 the mulberry plants throve well without 

watering, and though not a drop of rain fell from the 8th of Govern 
her 1878 to the beginning of April lS74,the bushes continued with- 
out watering fresh and healthy and threw out a constant supply of 
leaves enough to teed a considerable number of silk worms In 1873 
samples of raw silk, the result of Dr. Mackenzie’s trial, were sent to 
experts m Glasgow, London, andFranee. Their opinions and sm-es- 
ions were closely alike The thread was bright in colour and 
had good nerve; it had been much spoiled by bad reeling. The 


i l’_Si) 1 k_u, I,„na by >Ir. J. Goghegan. Under Secretary to the Government of ImU 
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highest value of the sample was 12s. (Rs. 0) the pound ; had it been 
properly reeled it would have been worth £1 4s. to £1 5s. (Rs. 12-12^; 
the pound. The experts considered that the sample showed that 
Bombay was in a better position for growing silk than Calcutta. In 
April 1874, Dr. Mackenzie, while noticing these favourable opinions, 
wrote to the Bombay Government that successful silk growing in 
Dliarwar would depend entirely on European supervision, and that 
he found on inquiry that, even at the highest rates fixed by the 
European experts, there would always be a demand in the Bombay 
Presidency, in Bangalur, and elsewhere for such silk without the 
trouble and expense of sending the produce to Europe. The Bombay 
Government considered that the climate and soil of Dharwar were 
well suited for silk growing and that Dr. Mackenzie’s experiments 
gave a fair hope of success. They directed him to continue his 
operations with jail labour and to plant a plot outside the jail with 
mulberry, and granted him £50 (Rs. 500) for sundry expenses 
connected with the trial. 1 In l <876 experiments were made to rear 
the tasar silk-worm, but owing to the small amount of silk cocoons 
obtained no important result was noted. Cotton has for the most 
part driven out silk, and, in Mr. Robertson’s opinion, water is too 
far below the surface for irrigated mulberry tillage to pay. 

In May 1873 Mr. E. P. Robertson, C.S., then Collector of Dliar- 
wdr, asked the sanction of Government to start an experimental 
farm near the villages of Navalur and Lakhmauhalli about five 
miles south of Dharwar. The farm was to be started on about 
seventy-seven acres and to be gradually extended to two hundred 
acres. Government gave their sanction and Mr. Shearer who since 
1866 had conducted the cotton experiments iu Dhfirwar was 
appointed its superintendent. The land was obtained with some 
difficulty, and late in the season Mr. Shearer began work in 294 
acres of land divided into seven plots. The land was broken with 
a plough and grubber that had been sent out by the late Marquis 
of Tweeddale through the Secretary of State. This machine was 
based on the wheel and lever principle. It had beeu planned by 
and made under the supervision of the late Marquis of Tweeddale 
when Governor of Madras ( 1 8 12- 1 <8 18). It was worked with one or two 
pairs of bullocks and though as light to work for the same depth as 
the country plough it had several advantages. W hen once set on a 
straight furrow it needed no holding. It turned out a furrow each 
time while the country plough merely displaces the soil on each side 
and generally leaves a ridge altogether unploughed; it could be used 
in soil moderately dry and could be regulated to depth and breadth 
to suit the bullock’s strength, while the country plough cannot be 
worked in a too moist and heavy soil. The English plough fell into 
disuse because its repair required more skilled labour than the 
ordinary field tools. During the season the farm was increased to 103 
acres. The cotton crop was a success, the acre yield varying from 
sixteen to seventy-five pounds of clean American, and from 
seventy to 154 pounds of clean local cotton. Want of rain 


1 Memorandum on Silk in India by I, Liotard, Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, Government of India, 1883. 
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was the main cause of some of the smallest yields of American 
cotton. Besides cotton, a fine crop of sugarcane was obtained 
where the native growers had repeatedly failed, and successful 
attempts mere made to get a market oil from sunflower. The total 
cost during 1874-75 amounted to £1G5 (Rs. 1650) and the receipts 
to £80 (Rs. 800), or a working loss of £85 (Rs. 850). In 1875-76 
the area of the farm was raised to 109 acres all acquired at a cost 
of £760 (Rs. 7600) and the number of plots was raised from seven 
to nine. These nine plots were sown with food-grains, greens, 
cotton, safflower, and sunflower. The rains set in as usual and the 
crops promised well till August when the weather became unusually 
dry. Occasional showers helped the crops till October when cut- 
ting winds joined with the drought destroyed all hope of a good 
yield. Still some crops did fairly, but the failure of the cotton and 
to great extent of the wheat and gram reduced the outturn to 16s. 
(Rs. 8) the acre. Peruvian guano was applied to half an acre sown 
with potatoes and the result was a yield of nearly one ton which realized 
£5 16s. (Rs. 58). The total working charges including assessment 
were £179 (Rs. 1790) and the total net loss was £85 (Rs. 850). In 
1876-77, the famine year, the wheat crop, which is generally sown 
after the first burst of the north-east monsoon in October, was very 
hurriedly put in, as it was feared that, by delay, the scanty supply of 
moisture in the ground might be lost. In the neighbourhood of 
Navalur the seed came up well, but the easterly winds dried up the 
half-moistened soil. The wheat straw grew stunted and weak, and 
the grain was very light, some fields barely yielding as much as the 
seed sown. Cottou sowing began about the middle of August but 
the crop was never promising. The sowings of American cotton in 
three fields kept remarkably free from blight but they were weak and 
stunted. The yield from two of the fields was extremely light ; in fact 
the cotton crop of the village was almost a failure. The income 
amounted to £150 8s. (Rs. 1-504). In consequence of these repeated 
failures the farm was closed from the 1st of October 1877. 

Blights are rare and never so widespread as to affect the general 
harvest. Cotton occasionally suffers from mildew, and the grain crops 
are often damaged by insects, rats, and locusts. The earliest recorded 
failure of rain in the whole country south of the Narbada is the 
great Durga Devi famine, which began in 1:396 and is said to have 
lasted nearly twelve years. This famine was caused by* the total 
want of seasonable ram. Almost no revenue was recovered and a 
large proportion of the people died. 1 In 1433 no rain fell and there 
was a grievous famine throughout the Deccan and the Ivarnatak ; 
multitudes of cattle died from want of water. Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
(1 119-1 131) increased the pay of his troops and opened public stores 
of grain for the use of the poor. In 142 1 there w-as again a failure 
of rain and the country was much disturbed.' 3 The years 1471 and 
1 173 are described as seasons of exceptional distress. No rain fell 
and no crops were sown for two years. Many died and many left 
the country. In the third year, when rain at last fell, scarcely 
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any one was left to till the laud. 1 * In 1 790 the march of the Marathas 
under Parashuram Bhau through Dharwar to Maisurwas accompanied 
by such devastation, -that on its return from Maisur the victorious 
army almost perished from want of food. In 1791-92 there was a 
terrible famine, the result of a series of bad years heightened by the 
depredations caused by the Marathas under Parashuram Bhau. The 
distress seems to have been great in Hubli, Dambal, and Kalghatgi, 
where the people were reduced to feeding on leaves and berries, and 
women and children were sold. In Dambal the rains failed for 
twelve years and for three years there was no tillage. Prom the 
number of unburied dead the famine is remembered as Dogi 
Bara or the Skull Famine. The distressed were said to have 
been relieved by the rich. Beyond seizing some stores of grain 
at Hubli the Peshwa's government seem to have done nothing. At 
Dambal grain was sold at two and a half pounds the rupee. 3 In 
1791 between the 23rd of April and the 6th of May, the rupee price 
of rice was six pounds (3 pakka shers ) at Karur, Ranebennur, Moti- 
bennur, Haveri, Shahauur, Kailkunda, Hubli, and Dharwar; of 
gram six pounds (3 pakka shers) at Karur, Motibennur, Hubli, and 
Dharwar, and eight pounds (4 pakka, shers) at Haveri, Sha'hanur and 
Kailkunda; and of Indian millet eight pounds (4 pakka shers) at 
Karur, Ranebennur, Motibennur, H4veri, Hubli and Dharwar, and 
ten pounds (5 pakka shers) at Shahanur and Kailkunda. 3 The 1802-3 
famine was not so much due to the irregularity of the season as to 
the ravages of war. The season was a fair one and the harvest would 
have been good but for the disturbed state of the country which 
prevented much land being sown and for the ruin caused by 
Pendhari ravages. The famine lasted for a year and the 
distress was deepened by large numbers of starving people pouring 
into the district from Paudharpur and Bijapur. On their way 
through Bijapur people could find neither food nor water. Their 
state on reaching Dharwar was deplorable, and, without either 
shelter or food, they laid themselves down and died in numbers 
among the bushes which then grew round the fort. From the num- 
bers of destitute who came into the district and from the widespread 
distress, this famine is remembered as Bydn Bara or the Terrible 
Famine. Thousands of dead strewed the roads. Probably from the 
number of unburied bones, but, according to the local story because 
in their agony the dying beat their heads together, this, like the 
1791-92 famine, was called Dogi Bara or the Skull Famine. Grain is 
said to have sold at l7ito 21 pounds (5-6 sers) the rupee. In Hubli 
the rich headed by Chintamanrao Patvardhan helped the poor. The 
Peshwa’s government seem to have afforded no relief. 4 Between 1*01 
and 1832 two partial famines are recorded, in 1814 and in 1824. The 
1814 famine is known as the Bisaghi Bara or Drought Famine. It is 
said to have been deepened by the disturbed state of the country, and 
apparently was serious only in Dambal. It lasted two months during 
which grain sold at twenty-four pounds (7 she rsjthe rupee. In 1824 
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3 Moor’s Narrative of Captain Eittle’s Detachment, 232. 
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another short two months famine is recorded, when grain sold at 
forty-two pounds (12 sherd) the rupee. It is attributed to failure of 
rain and seems to have extended to Belgaum. In 1832 local failure 
of rain and the immigration of destitute people from the country 
north of the Krishna caused great scarcity all over the district. 
The price of grain varied from 24| pounds (7 shers) in Hubli to 314 
pounds (0 shers ) in Dambal. and in Dambal some of the poorest were 
reduced to eating grass. The rich in Hubli, headed by Apparao 
Lokhande, subscribed for the relief of the poor, and Government 
remitted the grain tolls. Mr. Elliot, the Collector, issued an order 
forbidding forestalling and regrating, and requiring the dealers to 
bring their grain into the market. Ponds and other useful works 
were begun to provide labour for the poor. 

In 1866 the district was again visited by famine, the result of 
a succession of bad seasons. Though the rains set in late a fan- 
harvest was looked for until August, when rain held off and 
grain became both dear and scarce. People who had stores of 
grain were unwilling to part with them. The distress was most 
severe in Navalgund, Ron, and Dambal. In Dambal the distress 
was not the result of one year’s bad harvest, but of a continual 
failure of crops for some three or four years. Many were reduced 
to beggary and still more left their homes in search of food, 
many with the object of returning when better times came, and 
a few with the object of never returning. On the other hand, 
there was a large influx of people from Belg'aum, Bijapur, and 
Belari. At the end of September heavy and continued rain saved 
the crops. To afford relief to the sufferers works not requiring 
skilled labour were begun in the Dharw&r, Navalgund, Ron, and 
Gadag sub-divisions. A special famine-works grant of £4000 
(Rs. 40,000) was made by Government from local funds, and £350 
(Rs. 3500) from Imperial funds. A special grant of £5000 
(Rs. 50,000) was also given for the improvement of the high road 
from legur by Dharwar to Harihar, and an advance of £1600 
(Rs. 16,000) was promised to the Dharwar municipality to improve 
a large reservoir in the suburbs of the town. Considerable numbers 
of the poor thus found employment for several months, until the 
harvest was gathered, which the timely late rains of September and 
October saved. The old and infirm, who could not work, were fed by 
private charity at Dharwar, Hubli, ISavalgund, Nargund, An niceti 
Basapur, Bhadrapur, Gadag, Dambal, Karajgi, Haveri, Devihasur' 
and Ron. 1 By December distress had disappeared. The harvest' 
especially the grain harvest, was the best reaped for several seasons' 
At Dharwar the rupee price of Indian millet fell from twenty-one in 
September to seventy-three pounds in December (6-21 shers) • of 
millet from eighteen to sixty-eight pounds (5] - 19 i shers); and’ of 
poor rice from twenty-one to thirty-nine pounds (6 - 11± shers). 

The scanty aud still more the ill-timed rainfall of 1876, 13 81 inches 
compared with an average of 26 39, led to failure of crops and distress 


1 Colonel Etheridge's Past Famines, lnj. no 
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amounting to famine over about two-thirds of the district. 1 The north 
and east suffered the most. In addition to the failure of the early 
crops, September and October (1876) passed with only a few showers, 
and very little of the late crops were sown. With high grain prices, 
Indian millet at 1 6-1- instead of forty-three pounds, and with little 
demand for field work, numbers of the poorer classes fell into distress. 
The need for Government help began early in September, when refief 
works were opened and paid for out of local funds. In the hot 
months of 1877 (March to June), with rising prices, the distress 
grew keener and more widespread. The failure of rain in July 
and August caused great anxiety and suffering, which were removed 
by the timely and copious rainfall of September and October. The 
condition of the people rapidly improved, and by the end of October 
distress had disappeared. At the close of November the demand 
for special Government help had ceased. 

The following details show, month by month, the state of the 
district and the measures taken to relieve the destitute. In September 
1876 as the rain still held off, except in the west and in lands which 
could be watered, the early crops perished. Grain prices rose, jvari 
being sold at Ron, about the middle of the month, at thirty-two 
pounds the rupee. Water was growing scarce and fodder was difficult 
to procure. Owing to the want of rain the fields could not be 
prepared for the cold-weather crops, and, early in the month, the 
demand for work became general, and many of the poorer classes 
left the district. To give employment to the destitute, the digging 
of the Navalgund lake, and the making of the Dambal-Hesrur road, 
were started. About the close of the month, a fall of rain, 2’9 inches 
in Dharwar, 2'14 in Navalgund, 2'5 in Kod, and 15 in Karajgi, did 
much good to what scanty early crops were standing. Elsewhere, 
though the fall was lighter, the people were encouraged to sow late 
crops, and drinking water became available in many places where 
it was urgently wanted. In spite of this relief, the demand for 
employment continued general. October passed with only a few 
showers. In Ron and Dharwar, where the fall was good, late crops 
were sown, but the early crops everywhere grew worse, and cotton, 
where it was sown, was fast perishing. Jvari prices rose to about 
thirty pounds the rupee, and in Dharwar, Karajgi, and Gadagmany 
dealers refused to sell. Besides the want of grain, there was in some 
places great scarcity of drinking water and fodder. Local fund 
works gave employment to many of the destitute, and others, espe- 
cially in Ranebeunur and Gadag, were supported by the well-to-do. 
On the 17th, Government placed a sum of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) at 
the Collector’s disposal for charitable relief. In November little 
rain fell, and there was no improvement in the crops. People took 
their cattle and left in large numbers for the Kanara forests. There 
was great suffering especially in Ron where many villages were 
deserted. Fodder and water were scarce, and, especially in the 
north, large numbers of cattle died. In spite of grain imports from 


1 The estimate was in area 3000 square miles of a total of 1564, and ii\ population 
630,000 out ot 9SS,037. 
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Sholapur, jvci.ri rose from thirty to 13£ pounds. And, though the 
harvesting of the early crops in the western sub-divisions gave a 
good deal of employment, the daily number on relief works rose from 
4000 to 21,361. Of 10,005, the average daily nnmber for the month, 
8210 were able-bodied, expected to do a full day’s work and 
superintended by ordinary public works officers, and 1 795 were aged 
or feeble expected to do two-thirds of a day’s work and superintended 
by mamlatdars and assistant collectors. 1 December passed without 
rain and with no change in crop prospects. Harvest work in the west 
was nearly over, and, though some were coming back disabled by the 
climate, people and cattle continued to move in large numbers to the 
west of the district and to the Kanara forests. Fodder rose in 
price and in Navalgund was very scarce. Grain was imported in 
large quantities, the chief difficulty being the cost of carriage, cart 
rates between Karwar and Dharwar having risen from 14a. (Rs. 7) 
to £1 2 s. (Rs. 11). The rupee price of jvari fell from fifteen pounds 
at the beginning of the month to nineteen pounds about the close. 
Late in the month cholera broke out in four of the western 
sub-divisions. The numbers of the destitute considerably increased, 
on public works from 8210 to 19,432, against a fall on civil works 
from 1796 to 1011. 

In January there was no rain and no change in crop prospects. 
Many were returning unable to stand the climate, but the migration 
of people and cattle to the Kanara forests and to the western 
sub-divisions still went on. The importation of grain continued, 
jvari keeping fairly steady at eighteen pounds the rupee. 
In Ron, Gadag, and Navalgund fodder was scarce and people were 
bringing it from the Nizam’s country. In the north the people 
suffered most from want of water. Cart rates from Karwfir to 
Dharwar, after rising early in the month to £1 7s. (Rs. 13£), fell 
about the end to £1 (Rs. 10), and, to help the traffic, wells were 
dug along some of the grain trade routes. The numbers on relief 
works rose, on public works from 19,432 to 30,396, against a 
fall on civil works from 1011 to 792. There were 184 persons 
on charitable relief. February passed without rain and with no 
change in crop prospects. There was much movement among the 
people. Upwards of 20,000 passed west, while many, some of them 
belonging to Bijapur, came back from Kanara and Belari. In spite 
of large grain importations, jvari rose from 184 to 17£ pounds 
the rupee. Fodder was extremely scarce. In parts of Gadag cattle 
were fed on nimb tree leaves, and large quantities of rice straw 
were brought from Kanara. Cholera continued prevalent. The 
numbers on public works fell from 30,396 to 26,973, against a rise 
on civil works from 792 to 1481 ; on charitable relief they rose from 
184 to 257. The fall on public works and the rise on civil works 
was because the people left the public works owing to cholera, and. 


1 The rates of wages originally fixed for the workers were, for a man 3d. (2 as ) a 
day, for a woman 2 'id. (11 as.), and for a boy or girl lid. (1 a.) About the middle of 
November a sliding scale was introduced, which provided that, when prices rose 
over sixteen pounds the rupee, the money rate should vary with the price of grain 
and that a man should always receive the price of one pound of gram in addition 
to one anna. 
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losing condition from want of food, had to be taken into relief 
kitchens and on to civil works. On the 14th, to help the grain traffic, 
grass was brought to Gadag at Government expense. In March no 
rain fell. Many immigrants from Bijapur and elsewhere left the 
district, and emigrants to the Kanara forests came back with their 
cattle. About the end of the month cart rates between Karwar and 
Dharwdr rose to £1 6s. (Rs. 13). This greatly crippled the grain 
trade and the rupee price of jvdri rose from 18); to 161 pounds. 
Cholera was prevalent and increasing. The numbers of the destitute 
rose, on public works from 26,973 to 29,712, on civil works from 
1481 to 2385, and on charitable relief from 257 to 767. During the 
latter part of April there was an average rainfall over the district of 
2'01 inches. People continued to move about in large numbers. Some 
of them were strangers from Belari, Bijapur, and Bangalur ; others 
were Dharwar people on their way back from the Kanara forests. 
Ploughing was everywhere in progress. In some parts of Dharwar, 
Karajgi,andRanebennur, baragu Panicum miliaceum, navani Panicum 
italicum, save Panicum miliare, and other fast -growing crops were 
sown. For a time the cart rates from Kanara to Dharwar fell to 
£1 4s. (Rs. 12). Soon after, as the Dharwar bullocks were engaged 
in field work, carriage was difficult to get, and cart-hire from 
Dh&rwdr to Karwar rose to £\ 12s. (Rs. 1 6), and further checked 
the import of grain. The rupee price of jvdri rose from sixteen 
pounds at the beginning to fifteen pounds about the close of the 
month. Cholera, though very severe in Kalghatgi, was decreas- 
ing. The immigrants found employment in large numbers on 
the relief works. Relief houses, where the infirm poor were fed 
twice a day, were opened over the greater part of the district. The 
numbers on relief rose, on public works from 29,712 to 38,999, on 
civil works from 2385 to 3003, and on charitable relief from 767 to 
1989. On the 24th, a further sum of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) was 
placed at the Collector’s disposal for charitable relief. In May a 
good deal of rain fell. Except in the east and north, sowing 
operations went on rapidly. In the west the baragu and other quick- 
growing crops, which had been sown in April, were in good condition. 
In Dharwar, Kalghatgi, Bankapur, and Hangal, rice, and at Mundargi 
in Gadag bdjri and jvdri were being sown. People from Bijapur 
and the eastern sub-divisions were moving west, tempted by the 
cheaper rate of grain and the better supply of water ; others were 
coming into the south of the district from Belari and Maisur. In 
the red soil districts green grass had sprung up. But in the black 
soils fodder was still rising in price, and no fodder but leaves and 
very old straw was available. Cart-rates from Karwar to Dharwar 
rose to £2 (Rs. 20), and grain importations were very small. The 
rupee price of jvdri rose from fifteen to fourteen pounds. The people 
supplemented their sapply of grain by tamarind seeds and various 
edible herbs, which were largely sold in the markets. Cholera 
continued prevalent, but was decreasing. The numbers on relief 
rose, on public works from 38,999 to 50,598, and on charitable relief 
* from 1989 to 3088. On civil works there was a fall from 3003 to 2371. 

In June there was an average fall of about 5‘ 1 1 inches of rain. 
Large numbers returned to their homes in Bijapur, Belgaum, 
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Satara, Belari, Maisur, and the Nizam’s country. The sowing of 
the early crops was general except in some parts of Ron and 
Navalgund, where but little rain had fallen. The harvesting of the 
quick-growing crops was begun in Bankapur, Karajgi, and 
Ranebennur. At Mundargi and in the western sub-divisions, the poor 
were earning a little by bringing green grass to market. Cart-rates 
from Karwar to Dharwar, after rising in the beginning of the month 
to £4 (Rs. 40), fell, about the close, to £3 4.*. (Rs. 32). 1 So high were 
the rates that importation was almost at a stand. Jvdri prices rose 
from 12J to 1 Of pounds the rupee. The numbers on relief rose, on 
public works from 50,598 to 53,851, on civil works from 2371 to 
3469, and on charitable relief from 3088 to 3300. July passed with 
only a few showers, chiefly in the west. The early crops were 
everywhere withering and sowing operations kept back. In Hubli, 
Bankapur, Ranebennur, Karajgi, and Kod the quick-growing crops 
were harvested. People again began to move from the east west- 
wards. Cart-rates from Karwar to Dharwar rose at the beginning of 
the month to £4 16s. (Rs. 48), the high rates seriously interfering with 
grain importation. Later on men were employed to draw carts at 
the rate of 10s. (Rs. 5) for each bag of grain brought from the coast. 
This competition was most useful, and cart-rates fell to £3 4s. 
(Rs. 32) . 2 Still jvdri prices rose from ten pounds at the beginning 
of the month to 8^ pounds at the close. The numbers on relief fell 
considerably, on public works from 53,851 to 21,532, on civil works 
from 3469 to 2581, and on charitable relief from 3300 to 1487. 
This fall was probably due partly to the people’s unwillingness to 
camp out during the rain, the huts provided being hardly ever water- 
tight, and partly to the hope of regular field work. In August 
there was a considerable (2'88 inches) hut ill-distributed fall of rain. 
In the beginning of the mouth the supply was very scanty, and, 
especially in Ranebennur and Kod in the south, the crops were 
perishing. The people kept moving to the west, and strangers 
continued to flock into the district. The importation of grain by 
human labour was continued, and the cart-rates from Karw&r to 
Dharwdr fell to £2 8s. (Rs. 24), .Jvdri prices rose from 9.j pounds 
the rupee in the beginning of the month to 8^ pounds about the 
close. In the last days of the month more or less rain fell in every 
sub-division, and, except in the south, the early crops revived. In 
the eastern sub-divisions and in Ron the sowing of the late crops 
was begun. The numbers on public works slightly rose from 
21,532 to 21,743, against a small fall on civil works from 2581 to 
2355. On charitable relief the numbers rose from 1437 to 1982. 
In September an average of 7‘79 inches of rain fell. The prospects 
of the early crops improved, but in Hangal and Kalghatgi more 
ram was required for the rice. The sowing of the late crops and 
cotton was in progress, and the crops already sown were in good 
condition. In some places the harvesting of the early crops was 
begun. Early in the month people moved towards the western sub- 
divisions, some passing to Kanara ; but the movement soon ceased 
and before long they began to return. About the middle of the * 


l The rates from Dhirwir to Kirwir at these 

' The rates from Dhirwhr to Karwar at these 


two periods were Rs. 20 and Rs. 16. 
two periods were Rs, 20 and Rs. 12, 
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month, encouraged by the good prospects, grain-holders opened 
their grain-pits, and local jvari began to find its way into the 
markets. Its competition so considerably checked grain import- 
ations, that, though cart-rates from Karwar to Dharwar fell about 
the end of the month to £1 12s. (Rs. 16), there was almost no grain 
traffic. Jvari prices fell from nine pounds at the beginning to 
thirteen pounds about the close of the month. The numbers on 
public works rose from 21,743 to 29,290, on civil works from 2355 
to 3567, and on charitable relief from 1982 to 3366. October was 
a month of heavy rain, with an average fall of 10 - 05 inches. The 
rice crops, which had to some extent been damaged by drought, 
completely recovered. The sowing of the late crops went on, but 
in the north it was kept back by almost constant rain. In some of 
the moist western lands the excessive wet mildewed the early jvari 
and prevented it ripening, but on the whole the crops were in 
excellent condition. Early rctgi, save, navani, baragu and other 
small grain crops had been harvested and could be had in the 
markets at rates varying from eighteen pounds the rupee at Dharwar 
to thirty-two pounds in Kod. The early crops were ripe, and people 
began moving west for harvest work. The condition of the people 
considerably improved. Food and employment were abundant, 
distress had disappeared, and there was almost no demand for relief. 
Although cart-rates from Karwar to Dharwar fell to £1 12s. (Rs. 1 6), 
on account of the competition of the local grain, there was 
no importation. About the close of the month j van prices fell from 
13j to twenty pounds the rupee. The numbers on relief fell, on 
public works from 29,290 to 14,879, on civil works from 3567 to 2522, 
and on charitable relief from 3366 to 3109. In November little 
rain fell. The sowing of the late crops was finished in most parts, 
but in places the crops were injured by insects. Over almost the 
whole of the district the early harvest was reaped, the reapers 
receiving from eleven to twelve pounds of unhusked grain a day. 
Prices fell from 2 5 pounds in the beginning to thirty pounds the 
rupee about the close of the month. Employment and food were 
abundant, but labour was rather scarce. The numbers on relief 
fell, on public works from 3611 to fifty-seven, on civil works from 
1623 to 10S, and on charitable relief from 3109 to 1076. At the 
end of the month all relief works were closed. The late jvari was 
destroyed in parts of four sub-divisions by locusts, but the crops on 
the whole were good. Though Government continued to offer 
charitable relief, the number wantiug help fell from 1076 in the 
beginning to 122 on the 22nd of the month. 

The following statement of Indian millet price and of numbers 
receiving relief shows that during the two last months of 1876 and 
the first three months of 1877 grain kept pretty steady at seventeen 
pounds the rupee or more than two and half times the ordinary rate ; 
that its price rose rapidly in April, May, June, and July, till it 
reached 8^ pounds in August ; and that it then quickly fell to 28J 
in November. As early as January the numbers on relief works 
reached 31,188. By lowering wages and enforcing task and distance 
tests, in February the total was reduced to 28,454. From this it 
tesadily advanced till in June it reached 57,320. It then declined 
b 9S-40 
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to 24,098 in August, rose in September to 32,857, and again rapidly 
fell to 2065 in November, when the works were closed. The 
numbers on charitable relief rose steadily from 184 in January to 
3300 in June. They then fell to 1982 in August, and, after rising 
to 3366 in September, fell in November to 1076, and in December 
to 122: 


Dharwar Famine, 1S76-77. 



Average Daily Numbers. | 

Average 

Rupee 

Pricks. 


Month. 

Relief Works. j 

Charity. 

Rainfall 


Civil 

Agency. 

Public 

Works. 

Total 

Jcdri. 


1876. 





Pounds. 

Inches. 

November 

1795 

8210 

10,005 


161 

Hi 


December . . 

1011 

19,432 

20,443 



1877. 







January 

792 

30,396 

31,188 

184 

IS* 


February 

1481 

26,973 

28,454 

257 

174 


March 

2385 

29,712 

32,097 

767 

17$ 


April 

3003 

38,999 

42.002 

1989 

15* 

2 01 

May 

2371 

50,598 

52,969 

3088 

14 

2-21 

June 

3469 

53,851 

57,320 

3300 

11* 

5-11 

July 

2581 

21,532 

21,743 

24,113 

1487 

IS} 


August 

2355 

24,098 

1982 

8* 

2-88 

September 

3567 

29,290 

32,357 

3366 

12 

779 

October .. 

2522 

14,879 

17,401 

3109 

13$ 

10-05 

November 

731 

i334 

2065 

1076 

2S| 

14 

December 




122 


Total .. 

28,063 

346,949 

375,012 

20,727 


30 70 

Average .. 

2159 

25,919 

28,078 

1723 



Total Cost 


... Rs. ‘12,07.901 

73,709 

1,670 




The only^special relief measure was helping the hand-loom weavers. 
In May 1877 Government sanctioned a sum of £150 (Rs. 1500) 
for their relief. Through their own moneylenders, who 
voluntarily undertook to advance them yarn and wages, weekly 
orders were given to the weavers. The coarse cloth manufactured 
was bought through the moneylenders by Government at such 
rates as to cover the actual cost of yarn and wages paid in 
advance. The outturn was used to meet the demand for cloth 
in the different Government offices, and also in giving clothes to 
destitute persons on relief works. In September 1877 this special 
relief was stopped. 

A special census taken on the 19th of May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 45,711 workers 
41 ,583 on public and 412S on civil works, 25,381 belonged to the 
sub-drvismns where the works were carried on ; 13,398 belonged to 
different sub-divisions of the same district; 4650 were from other 
districts; and_ 2276 were from neighbouring states. As regards 
occupation, 2o21 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 12,588 were 
holders or sub-holders of land, and 30,602 were labourers. 


1 o T ^ e J^ al n 0St , of the famine was estimated at £134,167 (Rs. 
, 7 ), of which £126,/96 2s. (Rs. 12,67,961) were spent on 

relief ^ W ° rkS ’ “* d £737 ° 18s> (Rs ' 7: ^ 709 ) ™ charitable 


Cost. 
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The rates of cart hire from Gadag to Karwar varied from £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12) from November 1876 to February 1877 to £3 10s. (Rs. 35) 
from July to October 1877. In Navalgund and Ron the daily cart 
rates before the famine varied from Is. Gd. to Is. 9d. (12-14 as.). 
In Navalgund these rates continued till March 1877, after ■which 
from July to December, they rose as high as 4s. (Rs. 2). In Ron 
cart rates began to rise from the beginning of the famine (November 
1 876), until, towards the close of the famine, they were 2s. Gd. (Rs. 1|) 
or nearly double the ordinary rate. In Hubli the daily cart rates 
rose from 2s. Gd. in the beginning of the famine to 4s. between 
July and October (Rs. 1 j-2), after which they fell to 3s. Gd. (Rs.lf) 
from November to December 1877. In Ranebennur the ordinary 
daily cart rate was 2s. (Re. 1) ; except from January to March 
when they fell to Is. 9d. (14 as.), the rates remained throughout as 
high as 3s. (Rs. 1|). 

Twenty-seven relief houses were opened for periods varying 
according to the local distress. Except the relief house at Dhdrwar 
which was opened in April 1877 and closed in March 1880, no 
relief house was open for more than a year. The times during which 
they remained open were at Ranebennur from January to December, 
at Hubli from March to December, at Naregal from the 29th of April 
to the 2nd of June, at Hangal, Hdveri, and Bankapur from 
April to December, at Annibhavi from the 17th to the 31st of May, 
at Sudikavjarji, Alur, Betigeri, Mugod, and Biadgi, and two at 
Kalkeri from May to June, at Lakundi and Misrikota from May to 
July, at Dambal from May to October, and in Kalghatgi from 
May to November; at Hubli during June, at Ron from June 
to November, and at Navalgund from June to December ; at 
Gadag' from July to December; at Nargund from August to 
December, and at Tadas and Annigeri from September to November. 
At these houses 471,815 persons were relieved at a cost of £6232 
(Rs. 62,320). The relief houses were temporary sheds, private 
houses, monasteries, temples, and cotton-gin factories. At Naregal 
seven miles south of Bankapur a private relief house was kept open 
from the 3rd of June to the loth of August 1877, and 1845 persons 
were relieved at a cost of £92 (Rs. 920). 

In addition to their ordinary duties the assistant collectors and 
district deputy collectors were placed in famine charge of their 
sub-divisions. Hubli, Kalghatgi, and Bankapur were in charge of the 
first assistant, Ranebennur, Karajgi, Hangal, and Kod were in charge 
of the second assistant, and Ron and Gadag were in charge of the 
district deputy collector. From April to October Navalgund and 
Dharwar were placed under a special officer, Mr. E. J. Ebden, C.S. 
Special relief officers were appointed at Gadag from March to October 
and at Bankapur from March to July. Under these officers there were 
mamlatdars, clerks, and circle inspectors. Mr. Walton, the cotton 
inspector, was employed on civil relief works from April to Novem- 
ber, and Mr. Young of the revenue survey from about July to 
October. No shops for selling grain to the poor were opened on 
Government account. A municipal shop was opened at Dharwar 
for a few days, and at Navalgund a shop was opened between the 
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27th of October 1876 to the 20th of April 1877 out of a subscrip- 
tion of £500 (Rs. 5000) raised by the well-to-do. 

1 Grain was brought from Bombay through the ports of Karwar and 
Kuril ta in North Kanara and to a small extent through Belgaum from 
Yen curia in Ratnagiri. Some also came by rail to Belari and from 
Behiri by cart. Almost the whole of the imported grain was jnm, 
brought by sea from Sind and by rail from Jabalpur. The Sind jvdri 
was bought at the ports by dealers of all classes, the largest importers 
being the capitalists of Hubli and Gadag, who in ordinary seasons 
deal iu cotton. The chief grain markets were Hubli, Gadag, 
Dharwar, Haveri, Bankapur, and Ranebennur. The grain was 
paid for largely by gold and silver. The landholders’ capital in 
the form of ornaments poured into the markets and the goldsmiths’ 
melting pots were going day and night. The course of trade was 
from the Kanara coast cast and north. South Bijapur was largely 
fed through Dharwar. In the northern sub-divisions of Dharwar, 
Navalgund and Ron, the grain-dealers made no attempt to force 
priccs°by keeping back their stocks. At Ranebennur they refused 
to sell about November 1876, and to some extent in Hubli, Gadag, 
Bankapur, and Kalghatgi early in 1 S77. Importations of foreign 
grain forced them to open their stores. The chief special difficulty 
in Dharwar was the number of immigrants, who in the first stage of 
the famine (September-October 1876)Tflocked into the western forests 
on the Kanara frontier, and afterwards were constantly streaming 
back diseased and dying. Small-pox and fever killed them in 
numbers. Iu February 1877 a special officer sent to enquire 
into their number and condition, reported that there were probably 
about 20,000 in west Dharwar and east Kanara. They came chiefly 
from Bijapur, but many could speak nothing but Marathi, and 
some could speak only Telugu. This migration was probably in 
obedience to a tradition of former famines, that water and food, 
bamboo seed, wild yams, and other forest produce were to be 
had in the malddu or hilly west. When the charity of the frontier 
villages was exhausted and the immigrants found that disease and 
cold gathered as many victims as hunger, and also heard of relief 
works, they gradually came back to the relief centres which were 
opened along the western frontier specially to catch them. They 
were employed by thousands and fed into condition by hundreds, 
and, on the first rainfall in May, when they began to want to go 
home, arrangements were made to pass them home by having 
stores of food at halting places on the main routes. A very 
large number were regularly marched in gangs. After the heavy 
rain in June they passed through Dharwar and Nargund to Bijapur 
in a continuous stream soaked with rain and caked with mud to 
their middles. Their only portable property was some of the 
Government relief-house saucers, earth-work baskets, and here 
and there a stolen pickaxe. Another difficulty was the failure of 
bullock power to draw the grain carts from the coast after the 
rain fell. This failure was due to the bullocks being wanted for 


1 Mr. J. B. Iiichey, C S > (; I, 
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field work, to the bullocks not being able to stand the wet on the 
Sahyadris, to their not being able to draw the carts through muram 
roads deep as a ploughed field, and to bullock power being cut off 
from the made roads by intervening tracts of black soil. After 
J uly men to a great extent took the place of bullocks, dragging carts 
where there were roads, and, where carts could not travel through 
the roadless black soil carrying the grain on their heads. There 
were also difficulties in getting people to go to the particular 
works to which they were drafted. In some cases they received 
allowances to go and deserted on the road. The northern sub- 
divisions of Ron, Navalgund, and Dharwar suffered from want of 
water and some help was given for deepening wells. Hutting for 
famine labourers was difficult to arrange ; no grass could be had 
for thatching, and the bamboo mats or tattis which were used in the 
place of grass were not rain-proof. 

Few people left the district, though thousands went from the east 
to the west and some passed over the frontier into North Kanara. 
There was some little migration into Belari and Maisur from the 
neighbouring villages drawn to Belari by the easy terms on which 
relief was given, and, in the later stage of the famine, to Maisur 
drawn by the nearness to their homes of some of the Maisur rebef 
works and perhaps by more liberal treatment. Compared with 1872 
the 1881 census shows a fall of 106,764 in population. The addition of 
the normal yearly increase of one per cent during the remaining seven 
years gives 175,000 as the loss of population caused by death and 
migration in 1876 and 1S77. During the first six months of the 
distress the behaviour of the people was good. They were patient 
and reasonable, and showed many fine traits of kindly feeling. 
This lasted so long as families kept together. Towards the end 
of the hot weather (May 1877) early rain fell, the people were 
unsettled by the hope of field work and of a speedy end to their 
miseries, and those who had not submitted to the steady dis- 
cipline of relief work but were living partly on alms grew 
demoralized. Families began to break, men left their wives and 
children, and the lazy used every device to get relief without giving 
work. The esculent vegetables that sprang up helped to stave off 
hunger from those who would not work. Private charity grew less 
and less, and at last when in J uly there were prospects of another 
year of famine it ceased. From these causes mendicancy, combined 
among the Lambanis with thieving and housebreaking, increased 
through May, June, July, and August. Especially in July and 
August swarms of people who would not work had lost all care 
for life or for decency and were unmanageable. Two men, unable 
to stand, brought to the Dharwar relief house by the police, were 
given grain sacks to cover their nakedness and were fed for two 
(lays. The second night both evaded the watchmen and left. On 
the second day one was found dead and naked, the other was 
brought in on the third day dying. He said they had sold the bags 
for a copper or two, and wandered round picking up refuse. They 
could not endure being made to live decently. This is one case out 
of hundreds. The people who starved at home were few compared 
with those who wandered. The stay-at-homes could always be found 
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by inspection. The wanderers were cunning at keeping out of the 
way if they thought they would be put into relief houses. One 
Lambani girl climbed out of the Hubli relief-house over a high wall 
three times and was at last found dead. 

The loss of farm stock during the famine to some extent 
hampered the carrying of grain and interfered with field work. 
The yearly village returns show a fall in the number of cattle from 
669,408 in 1875-76 to 519,133 in 1879-80, that is a loss of 150,275 
head. 1 The outstanding balances on account of the current year 
were £33 (Rs. 330) for 1875-76, £7242 (Rs. 72,420) for 1876-77, 
£4259 (Rs. 42,590) for 1877-78 and £1490 (Rs. 14,900) for 1878-79. 

In October 1878 swarms of rats appeared, chiefly in the black soil 
tracts, and devoured a great part of the cold-weather crops. The 
rats continued during most of 1879, and threatened to destroy the 
early crops which in places had to be sown more than once. At a cost 
of £951 7 (Rs. 95,170) nine and a half millions of rats were killed and 
the harvest was saved. 


•The increase in the district stock of cattle since 1S76-77 is remarkable, 
details are : 


Dharicdr Stock, 1S76-77 and 1S81-82. 



1876-77. 

1881-82. 

Increase 

over 

1876-77. 

Per 

cent. 

Bullocks. . 

176,013 

252,222 

76,209 

43-3 

Cows 

89,014 

147,133 

58,119 

65-3 

Buffaloes 

89,172 

128,546 

39,374 

44 1 

Sheep and Goats . 

125,871 

223,556 

97,685 

77 6 

Carts 

32,442 

38,714 

6272 

19-3 


The 
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Besides well-to-do husbandmen and professional men, according 
to the 1879 license tax returns, 21,046 persons occupied positions 
implying the possession of capital. Of 21,046 persons assessed on 
yearly incomes of £10 (Rs. 100) and more, 10,178 had from £10 to 
£15, 4624 from £15 to £25, 2470 from £25 to £35, 1097 from £35 
to £50, 1136 from £50 to £75, 463 from £75 to £100, 364 from 
£100 to £125, 123 from £125 to £150, 170 from £150 to £200, 176 
from £200 to £300, ninety-six from £300 to £400, forty-nine from 
£400 to £500, fifty-eight from £500 to £750, twenty-three from 
£750 to £1000, and nineteen over £1000. 1 2 

The mint established at Dharwar in 1753 by Peshwa Balaji 
Bdjirfio, whose site is still shown behind the old market or bazdr, 
continued to coin gold huns worth about 8s. (Rs. 4) and silver 
rupees until the British took Dharwar in 1817. Till 1836, about 
twenty years after the beginning of British rule, no less than 
eighteen gold htms or vardhas were current in Dharwar. 3 Their 
names in order of value were, gajpati valued at 9s. (Rs. 4.)), buhdduri 
and new ikkeri at 8s. Gd. (Rs. 4£), old ikkeri and sultani at 8s. 
(Rs. 4), durgi, jamsheri, and magdi, at 7s. Gd. (Rs. 3|), dhdrvdri, 
navalgundi, banvdsi, samsh eri, ashvapati, and venkatpati, at 7s. 
(Rs. 3$), safari, alamgiri, and kanterdyi, at 6s. Gd. (Rs. 3£), and 
sdvnuri at 6s. (Rs. 3). 4 For twelve or thirteen years after the 


1 From materials supplied by Mr. F. L. Charles, C.S., and RAv Bahadur Tirmalrav 
Venkatesh. 

2 As yearly incomes under £50 have been exempted from the license-tax since 
1879, the details given above are for 1879 instead of for 1882. 

3 Hun is the Persian or Mliaa! mail corruption of the old KAnarese honnu which 
means gold and hence a Hindu gold coin worth about 8s. (Rs. 4). The term V ardlia 
or boar-money, because it was stamped with the form of Vishnu as a boar, has been 
latterly applied to all Hindu gold coins. 

i Rav Bahadur Tinnalrav gives the following explanations of the names of the 
different huns. The buhdduri was named in honour of Haidar Ali of Maisur 
(1700- 1782) ; the new ikkeri was coined by Haidar in 1783 after his capture of Bednur 
the capital of the Ikkeri kings ; the old ikkeri was coined by the Bednur kings 
(1680-1763) whose former capital was Ikkeri, about forty miles north-west of Shimoga 
in Maisur ; the sultani him was coined by Tipu (1782-1799). About the fifteenth 
century the kings of the Deccan and Southern India had assumed the titles of narpati , 
ashvapati , and gajpati. Narpati, the lord of men, was the title assumed by the 
Annegundi kings in whose army infantry predominated. As the image of t enkatraman 
of Tirupati in North Arkot, the titular deity of the Annegundi kings was in the form of 
a man they stamped his image on their coins and called them venkatpatis. Ashvapati , 
the lord of horses, is the name given to the Deccan kings in whose army cavalry pre- 
dominated The hum struck by the Deccan kings are said to have been called ashvapatis. 
Gajpati the lord of elephants, is the name given to the Maisur kings in whose army 
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beginning of British rule the value of the gold huu was fixed by 
Government at 7s. (Rs. 3j), being Is. (8 as.) less than the general 
market rate of 8s. (Rs. 4). 1 Besides the hunx, there were of gold 
mohars the Company’s mohar valued at £1 10s. (Rs. 15) and the 
Akbari mohar valued at£l 12s. (Rs. 16), and also a rare Ram tenki 
valued at £8 (Rs. SO), and Paclma and Eanmant tenhis each valued 
at £1 1 6s. (Rs. 18). 2 A full Ram tenki weighs about -—.th of a pound 
(4 tolas ) of gold ; a half Ram tenki, also called a pratdp, about ~jth 
of a pound (2 tolas); and a quarter Ram tenki, also called itharna, 
about xg-th of a pound (1 tula). Of small gold coins there were 
lianas or fallams equal to one-fourth of a vardh or 2s. (Re.l). 3 

Of silver coins, till about 1840, besides the Company’s rupee, 
thirteen rupees were current in Dharwar. Of these for every 100, 
the Bombay and Surat rupees were cashed at 102 Company’s rupees, 
the aurangabad and bdgalkot at ninety-nine, the ankusi at ninety- 
seven, the poona at ninety-six, the shahdpur at ninety-two, the kittur 
shahapur at ninety-one, the dharwar at ninety, the haidarahad at 
eighty-eight, the pandli in Kolhapur at sixty -five, the nilkanti at 
fifty-five, and the hhutpadi at twenty-seven. 4 

Till 1835-86, when the Company’s copper pice were introduced, 
of copper coins the shdhu paisa called duddu and its .submultiple 
ruvi were current in Dharwar. The slidhu paisds are said to have 
been coined at Satiira by king Shahu, the grandson of Shivaji 
(1708-1750). Three ruvis were equal to one duddu; duddus were 
counted by takkds in Marathi and by tenkis in Kanarese, each 
containing sixteen duddus. Three tenkis or forty-eight duddus, 
of which one was equal to J anna of the present currency, went 
to a Company’s rupee. For about twenty years between the 


elephants predominated. The hunt struck by the Maisur kings are said to have been 
called gajpatis. Of other Jams the *om*heri, meaning a sword in Persian, is said to 
have been struck by a Musalman chieftain, the ahtmgiri by the emperor Auram'zeb 
the kanterdyi by an ancestor of the MahArAja of Maisur ; and the hanvasi, Mdrrdri, 
narah/undi, safari and sdramri in the towns of those names. The table used in 
calculating Jams and the submultiples of lams was two kiwis one anisa, two orristis 
one visa, two visas one Unit, two Mails one eliigja, two thights one thottla, two 
chmitds one dharna, two tlhanuis one pratdp. ami two pratups one hill ninth.' Tlie 
vardh was generally considered equal to 8s. (Rs. 4) and the unit or last submultiple 
kani equal to a 25Gth part cf a rrtrdii or pi. ( j fl .). 1 

1 During this period the chief Collector of Dharwar who was appointed from the 
Madras Civil Service and paid in huts or pagodas, received for his monthly salary 
of £350 (Rs. 3500) 1000 hints at the Government rate of 7 s-. (Rs. H\) the Jam ; he 
every month made a profit of £50 (Rs. 500) over his salary by .sellinv the hvns at the 
market rate of 8s. (Rs. 4). 

■ Tt-nki, corrupted into Persian and Marathi takkrr, means a coin in Kanarese 
Thus the Barn tt-nki means a coin struck in honour of the god Ram, the Patlmtt tt-nki 
a coin struck in honour of PadmAvati, the second wife of the god Venkatraman of 
Tirupati, and the Hanmant tenki a coin struck in honour of the” god Hanmant the 
devoted servant of Ram. ’ 

3 The table used in calculating the luma and its submultiples was two konis one 
arvha, two arvisds one visa, two visas one chikbiali, two el, tibialis one ha get two hnqds 
one ad, fa, and two adtltis one hana. The unit or last submultiple kani for hand is 
the same as that for vardh being equal to f//. ({ a ). 

* The tabIe used in calculating the rupee and its snbmultiples was two quarter 
nmws one half anna, two half annas one anna, two anna-, one rharli two rharJin one 
parli, two pciviis one edited, and two o.dhdh one rupee. The unit or last submultinle 
one quarter anna is equal to (jrf. 1 
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beginning of the British rule in 1817 and the introduction of the 
Company’s copper coin in 1835-36, all Government accounts were 
kept in rupees, quarters, and res. One hundred res made one 
quarter, and four quarters one rupee. During this period the people 
kept their accounts in rupees, quarters, annas, and quarter annas, a 
quarter anna being considered equal to 6 £ res. After the introduc- 
tion of the new copper coinage in 1835-36 all Government accounts 
were kept in rupees, annas, and pies. The bulk of the people still 
(1883) keep their accounts in rupees, quarters, annas, and quarter 
annas, a quarter anna being divided into three pies. At present 
(1883), except in a few private transactions where Dharw&r huns 
are used, the Imperial rupee which weighs 180 Troy grains, and 
the Imperial copper pice, which weighs 100 Troy grains, and their 
submultiples are the current coins of Dharwar. The people 
calculate still in Dhdrwdr or Ikkeri huns, while all payments are 
made in the Imperial rupee at the market rate varying from 85 . to 
8 s. 6 d. (Rs. 4 - 4j) the hun. The kavdis or shells which are used in 
Poona and S4tdra as fractions of copper coins, are not current in 
Dh&rwdr and the other districts of the Bombay Karnatak. 

For the ordinary numbers up to ten thousand, when he strikes a 
bargain he wishes to keep secret, the Dharwar moneychanger 
uses the following terms as cipher numbers. In this moneychanger’s 
language pakdr means Qd. (* rupee), armatta Is. (£ rupee), uddan 
pakdr Is. 6 d. (f rupee), yekhal matta 2s. (Re. 1), dvar 4s. (Rs. 2), 
ishvar netra 6s. (Rs. 3), phoka or ved 8s. (Rs. 4), ban 10s. (Rs. 5), 
selli 12s. (Rs. 6), pavitra 14s. (Rs. 7), tal 16s. (Rs. 8), naval 18s. 
(Rs. 9), avtdr £1 (Rs. 10), avar avtdr £2 (Rs. 20), netra dasak £3 
(Rs. 30), mandal £4 (Rs. 40 ),addu £5 (Rs. 50), sanvatsar £6 (Rs. 60), 
pavitra dasak £7 (Rs. 70), kodgi £8 (Rs. 80), naval dasak £9 
(Rs. 90), shatak £10 (Rs. 100), avar shatak £20 (Rs. 200), bana 
shatak £50 (Rs. 500), dhagdr £100 (Rs. 1000), bdna dhagdr £500 
(Rs. 5000), and avtdr dhagdr £1000 (Rs. 1 0,000) , l 
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'Of these cipher numbers some are Klnarese and some are Sanskrit number 
names, others are symbolic or arbitrary. Taking them in the order given in the text 
pakdr a quarter is the letter p in Sanskrit and so is taken to stand for pdvli a 
quarter rupee ; armatta a half rupee is the K&narese ar half and matta rupee ; 
udan pakdr three-quarters of a rupee is the K .uiare.se uddan three and 
pakdr taken to represent pdvli one-quarter ; yekkal matta one rupee is the 
Klin a rose yekkal one and matta a rupee ; avar two rupees is the Sanskrit dvar 
the next or two ; ishvar netra three rupees is symbolic, literally meaning in Sanskrit 
Shiv’s eye of which there were three ; phoka or ved four rupees, phoka is the 
Kanarese four, ved is symbolic as there are four reds ; ban five rupees is the San- 
skrit ban arrow symbolic of five because K&mdev, the Hindu Cupid, is panchbdn 
or the five-arrowed ; selli six rupees is the Kinarese selli six ; pavitra seven rupees is 
the Sanskrit pavitra pure, a3 the number of the Rishis stands for seven ; tal eight 
rupees is tdl the Kdnarese eight ; naval nine rupees is the Sanskrit nav nine ; avtdr 
ten rupees is the Sanskrit avtdr an incarnation of which there were ten ; avar avtdr 
twenty rupees is the Sanskrit avar two and avtdr incarnation ; netra-dashak thirty 
rupees is the eye that is Shiv’s eyes or three and dashak the Sanskrit dash ten rupees ; 
mandal forty rupees is the Sanskrit mandal forty ; addu fifty rupees is Kanarese 
apparently originally the Marathi ardha or half that is half a hundred ; sanvatsar 
sixty rupees is the Sanskrit sanvatsar a year and so sixty because years are in cycles 
of sixty ; pavitra-dashak seventy rupees is as explained seven-tens ; kodgi eighty 
rupees is the Kanarese kodgi eighty ; naval dasak ninety rupees is as explained nine- 
tens ; shatak a hundred rupees is the Sanskrit shatak a hundred ; and dhagdr a thou- 
sand rupees is the Kdnarese dhagdr a thousand, 

B 98 -41 
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Except a few moneylenders and the Hubli branch of the Bombay 
Bank, there are few bankers in the district. Hubli is the only 
place where banking operations are carried on to any large extent. 
The bankers are moneylenders, chiefly Lingayats, Jains, Brahmans, 
and Komtis by caste. The ordinary banking business at Hubli 
consists of buying bills representing the value of cotton shipped from 
Kumta and Karwar and of drafts for the payment of piece-goods 
and other imports from Bombay. Of late years there has been 
little change in the local system of banking. The banking business 
of Hubli suffered severely from the 1876 and 1877 famine, and 
since then the old practice of the bankers or savkars advancing 
money to landholders has almost ceased. The Branch of the 
Bank of Bombay at Hubli was opened in 1870. 1 The effect of 
opening a branch of the Bank of Bombay in Hubli has been to 
cheapen money. The chief business of the bank is the buying of 
bills drawn on Bombay by the purchasers of Dharwar cotton. The 
Government too, by transfers to the Bank, is able to remove its 
surplus revenue to Bombay free of cost and occasionally at a small 
profit. The Bank has few or no native depositors. The yearly 
dealings of the bank average £300,000 to £ 100,000 (Rs. 30,00,000 - 
Rs. 4(1,00,000) with Europeans and £150,000 to £200,000 
(Rs. 15,00,000- Rs. 20,00,000) with Natives. To a small extent the 
bank advances money to European cotton-buyers. Most of the funds 
invested iu the trade of Hubli belong to Bombay ; the share of the 
Hubli traders is very small. The chief traders are eight to ten 
firms of Bombay Bhatias and Gujarat Yanis. 

No local firm deals regularly in exchange bills. Two or three 
Brfihman and Lingayat merchants at Dharwar, and about ten at 
Hubli, grant bills of £500 to £1000 (Rs. 5000 -Rs. 10,000) on Bombay, 
Poona, Madras, Belari, Bangalor, Kumta, and Karwar. Besides 
these local dealers in bills, the Bhatias, who have come as traders from 
Bombay within the last ten years, are all able to cash bills up to £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). At Gadag a well-known Gujar merchant, named 
Y enkatidas, grants and cashes bills up to £ 1 000 ( Rs. 1 0,000) . Besides at 
Dhfirwar and Hubli,some richlocal Brahman and Lingayat merchants, 
though they do not deal in bills, occasionally grant'bills on Bombay 
and Kumta. During the cotton season, that" is from November to 
March, dealers require funds for the purchase of cotton. They grant 
bills on Bombay and receive funds from local bankers at one or two 
and sometimes at three per cent discount, that is they grant bills 
for £10 (Rs. 100) and get only £9 18s. (Rs. 99), £9 16s. (R s . 98), or 
£9 14s. (Rs. 97). During the rains, that is from May to October, 
little is done m cotton beyond making small cheap purchases which 
are held till October. Little money is required for the cotton trade 
and to pay for the cloth, food, and miscellaneous imports, which go 
on to a small extent from Bombay, bills rise to par and sometimes to 
one per cent premium. 

No kind of insurance business is carried on in any of the 
.Unarwar trade centres. 


l In the town of Dharwir a branch of the Bank of Bombay was opened in 186*? 
It was closed m November 18,8, business being diverted to its Hubli Branch. 
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The classes of townsmen who save are traders, large landholders, 
moneylenders, some pleaders, and the higher officials. Among the 
lower classes, shepherds, servants, and shoemakers are generally 
able to save in ordinary years. During the American War (1863-65), 
when large sums of money poured into the district, the purchase of 
land and of houses at very high prices led to many disputes. The 
people were rich enough to rush into court, and the pleaders, of 
whom there was then a comparatively small number, made large 
sums. Since then the famine of 1876 and 1877 and the dullness of 
trade which followed the famine reduced the number and still more 
the value of suits. At the same time the number of pleaders has 
increased. These causes have joined to lower the condition of the 
pleaders as a class. All still dress well and live expensively and 
some either from hereditary property or because they are specially 
successful are rich and lend money. Others find it hard to keep 
out of debt. 1 Of villagers, moneylenders, shopkeepers, and large 
landholders save ; but they spend most of their savings in marriage 
ceremonies and in caste dinners. Of the lower classes, shepherds, 
shoemakers, servants, and others save, but their savings are often 
lost by their practice of burying them in some place which they keep 
secret even from their nearest friends. Among the higher classes, 
especially among Brahmans, the savings made in ordinary years 
are spent on marriage expenses. Within the last twenty years the 
amount of money spent on marriage feasts and shows has been 
greatly reduced. On the other hand the practice of the girl's father 
paying large sums to the bridegroom and of giving the bridegroom 
rich presents has been introduced and has brought many families 
to poverty. This practice does not prevail among Lingayats and 
they perhaps save more than any class in the district. 

No investments in Government securities have ever been made 
by the people of Dharwar. Not a single native has deposited 
money in the Hubli branch of the Bombay Bank. Of late a few 
traders and other classes have invested money in trading joint- 
stock companies which were started at Dharwar in 1876, and at 
Hubli in 1878, and in the Hubli mill started in 1888. In the 
Savings Bank the depositors are almost solely Government officials. 
No shopkeepers, weavers, carpenters, or any other class of the 
general people have yet deposited money in savings or other banks. 
During the thirteen years ending 1S82 the Savings Bank deposits 
rose from £2391 in 1870 to £81S7 in 1882. The details are £2391 
in 1870, £4146 in 1871, £4706 in 1872, £6014 in 1873, £2277 in 
1874, £2764 in 1875, £2265 in 1876, £2016 in 1877, £2115in 1878, 
£4458 in 1879, £9204 in 1880, £6222 in 1881, and £8187 in 1882. 
The changes in the amounts deposited seem to be chiefly due to 
changes in the rules regarding the amount to be deposited and the 
interest granted. The increase in deposits from £2391 (Rs. 23,910) 
in 1870 to £6014 (Rs. 60,140) in 1873 seems connected with an 
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1 Of about fifty pleaders in the Dharwar courts two or three make £30 to £40 
(Ks. 300-400) a month ; ten make £10 to £20 (Es. 100-200) ; ten £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100), 
and the rest hardly £3 (Rs. 30). Rav Bahadur Tirmalrao. 
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order passed in 1871 raising the limit of deposits from £150 (Rs. 1500) 
to £300 (Rs. 3000); the fall from £6014 (Rs. 60,140) in 1873 to 
£2115 (Rs. 21,150) in 1878 seems due to an order passed in 1874 
limiting deposits to £100 (R.s. 1000) and the amount to be deposited 
in any one year to £50 (Rs. 500) ; the large increase from £2115 
(Rs. 21,150) in 1878 to £9204 (Rs. 92,040) in 1880 seems due to 
an order passed in 1879 raising the interest on deposits from 3f to 4J 
per cent a year and the limit of deposits to £500 (Rs. 5000) ; the 
fall to £6222 (Rs. 62,220) in 1881 seems due to an order issued in 
1881 lowering the interest to 3| per cent and the limit of deposits to 
£300 (Rs. 3000). During the thirteen years ending 1882 the 
interest paid on Government securities increased from £33 (Rs. 330) 
in 1870 to £537 (Rs. 5370) in 1882 ; the highest amount of interest 
paid was £997 in 1877. The details are : £33 in 1870, £391 in 
1871, £228 in 1872, £238 in 1873, £423 in 1874, £678 in 1875, 
£213 in 1876, £997 in 1877, £910 in 1878, £499 in 1879, £328 in 
1880, £195 in 1881, and £537 in 1882. 

All classes, whether townspeople or villagers, invest part of their 
savings in ornaments. Land is also a favourite investment. Before 
the lfc>76 famine land was difficult to get except at very high prices. 
The famine forced many husbandmen to sell their land and a 
considerable amount of land was bought by the rich. Since the 
famine several seasons of cheap grain, and, in some parts of the 
district the introduction of higher rates of assessment, have made land 
a less favourite investment than before. Still pleaders and shop- 
keepers continue to buy land paying for garden and rice lands ten 
to twenty times the yearly assessment and for dry-crop land five to 
ten times the assessment. Twelve per cent a year is considered a 
fair return for money invested in land. 


In large towns, shopkeepers and a few rich Brahman and Lingdyat 
families who combine moneylending and cotton-dealing with 
agriculture, invest money in building houses. The houses that are 
built as an investment are always small. In large houses the 
expense of repairs is heavy, and even at low rents tenants are difficult 
to find. The only large houses in the district which are let at a 
profitable rent, are the houses held by European tenants in Dh£rwdr 
These houses fetch rents varying from 5,i. to £8 10s. (Rs 2|-85) a 
month. In villages, from the difficulty of finding tenants, houses 

are almost never built as an investment. 


No particular class of people invest money in buying expensive 
cattle. At Eambennur, two or three rich Brdhman merchants every 
year buy hundreds of cattle in Maisur and sell them in Dharwar A 
few Dingbats and Muhammadans at Hubli and Navalgund buy ten 
or twelve cattle every week in the villages round and offer them for 
sale on market-days at Hubli, Dharwar, and Navalgund. 

Muhammadans, except some traders husbandmen and labourers 
do not invest much money. Lingayats and Komtis employ their 
profits m developing their business ; and Brahmans in moueylending 
shepherds, shoemakers, and beggars generally bury their savings 

No class has a monopoly of usury. A man of any caste who has 
gathered some capital begins to lend small sums, increasing his 
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business as his capital grows. Of Dharwar usurers few, except one Chapter V. 

or two Brahmans, live solely by lending money ; most earn at least Capital 

part of their living as traders, pleaders, or husbandmen. The 

chief moneylending classes are Brahmans, Lingayats, Komtis, and Moneylending 

a few Musalman traders. Of these, the Brahmans to a certain 

extent keep to moneylending alone ; the Lingayats form the bulk 

of Dharwar traders in almost all branches of business except 

in hides, fat, and European liquor ; the Komtis are the Telingi 

grain-dealers and retail shopkeepers who, since the introduction 

of British rule, have settled in Dharwar from Belari, Anantpur, 

and Kadapa in Madras. Of Gujarat and Marwar Yanis, who 

have a bad name as moneylenders, there are in all not more than 

twenty families, who are almost all found in the large towns of 

Dharwar, Hubli, Gadag, and S&vanur. Except two or three who 

combine moneylending with trade, Gujarat and Marwar Yanis as a 

class deal solely in cotton, silk, yarn, European cloth, and sometimes 

in saffron, pearls, and gold and silver. To borrowers of name 

and credit moneylenders lend sums up to £500 (Rs. 5000) and, 

if the borrower owns land, they sometimes advance as much as 

£1000 (Rs. 10,000). In villages the headmen, richer husbandmen, 

and shopkeepers lend £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50) to the poorer villagers at 

one to two per cent a month. Even among the poorest classes, a 

man with a few annas to spare is always anxious to lend to some 

neighbour. Among moneylenders the system of book-keeping is 

very lax. Many small moneylenders keep no books trusting to 

memory or to bonds. Even of the richer moneylenders manj' 

keep nothing beyond rough memoranda. Except among Marwar 

Vanis, the only books kept are a rough note-book and a ledger 

written from the entries in the note-book. M&rw&r Yanis keep 

both a ledger and a day-book. Compared with the Marwar 

Vanis of the Deccan the Dharwar moneylenders act with mildness 

in recovering their debts. Moneylenders as a rule have some feeling 

for the debtor. When the debtor is known to be in distress the 

lender sometimes remits part of the debt and recovers the balance 

either by instalments or by personal service. Consequently in 

Dharwar there never have been agrarian riots like those in the 

Deccan. The creditors do not ordinarily make use of the civil 

courts for the recovery of debts. Only as a last resource do creditors 

resort to the courts, and even then the decrees are not always 

executed. When a decree is granted the judgment-creditor first tries 

to screw as much money as he can from the debtor. If the debtor 

refuses to pay, the lender insists that the debtor’s property is placed 

under his control or that some other security is given for the payment 

of the debt. If the debtor furnishes the security the creditor is 

content to let the decree stand over, and does not obtain execution 

unless he finds that the debtor is bent on deceiving him by a private 

or a fictitious sale of his property. Creditors do not generally buy 

the debtor’s immovable property, unless it is not likely to fetch a 

fair price. Encumbrances and the unwillingness of a debtor’s fellow- 

villagers to buy his property at times enable the judgment-creditor to 

buy his debtor’s property at a nominal price. Thus a good deal of 
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land has come into the hands of moneylenders and pleaders, but as 
they leave the tillage to others, the change in the ownership does 
not come prominently to notice. As a rule, the debtor makes no 
complaints against his creditor. When he is dragged to court the 
debtor feels unjustly treated and charges the creditor with extorting 
excessive interest, appropriating the produce of the fields in pay- 
ment of debts at rates cheaper than the market rates, or ignoring 
payment altogether. The creditor is also sometimes accused of 
bringing false claims and arranging with the subordinate court 
officials to keep the debtor ignorant that a suit has been brought 
against him. Such charges are rare and they are almost never 
proved. 

The imperial rupee is the standard in all moneylending transac- 
tions. Interest is charged either yearly or monthly. An additional 
charge is made for the extra or intercalary month, if, as is generally 
the case, interest runs by the month. Gujarat and Marwar Vanis 
and all professional moneylenders keep their accounts according 
to the Sami' at year which begins in Kdrtik or October - November ; 
grain-dealers and husbandmen keep their accounts according to the 
Shah year which begins in Chaitra or March-April. 1 About the time 
when the Government assessment falls due, during the fair season 
when cotton and grain are largely sent to the coast and Bombay, 
during the marriage season which begins in November and ends in 
June, and at the time of the great festivals of Dasani and Divali in 
September -October, and of Holt in February -March, there is a 
specially heavy demand for money, and the rates of interest are higher 
than during the rest of the year. For a person of good credit, 
either a trader or a substantial landholder, the yearly rate of 
interest varies on personal security from twelve to twenty-four per 
cent. The rates of interest charged to artisans with pretty good credit 
do not differ from those charged to middling landholders. The rate 
on petty loans, secured by pledging ornaments or other movable 
property, varies from nine to twenty-four per cent. In petty agri- 
cultural advances on personal security or with a lien on crops, the 
rate varies from twelve to thirty-six per cent ; and in large transac- 
tions, with a mortgage on movable or immovable property, from 
six to twenty-four per cent. Small sums lent to the needy by 
unprofessional moneylenders are charged interest at fd. or f d. (l - 1 
anna) a month for each rupee lent, that is a yearly rate of 18| to 
37i per cent. 

To meet special family expenses almost all classes are occasionally 
forced to borrow. Of artisans, the large class of weavers of late years, 
owing to the fall in the profits of hand-loom weaving and to their 
inability or unwillingness to take to other employments, when trade 
has been slack, have been embarrassed and forced to borrow. They 
generally pay twelve to twenty-four per cent interest a year. Other 
artisans are believed to be fairly free from debt. Of husbandmen 
most Kanarese Lingayats, Marathas, Jains, and Musalmans, who form 
the bulk of the tillers of the soil, borrow. The Brahmans, Chetriyas, 


1 The Samval cm begins with E.c. oti and the Hhak era with a.d. 7b. 
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and Komtis, who, if they happen to hold land, do not themselves till it 
but let it to tenants, are well-to-do and seldom borrow. It may be 
roughly estimated that of husbandmen about ten per cent have good, 
twenty fair, thirty scanty, and forty little or no credit. Husbandmen of 
good credit on personal security are able to raise loans equal to about 
the value of two years’ produce of the lands they till ; those of fair 
credit raise loans equal to one year’s produce, and those of scanty credit 
equal to half a year’s produce. Husbandmen with no credit cannot 
raise loans without parting with property. To a husbandman with 
good credit the yearly rate of interest on personal security' varies from 
twelve to twenty-four per cent ; to a husbandman with fair or with 
scanty credit, on mortgage of land or other movable property, from 
eighteen to twenty-four per cent ; and to a husbandman with no credit 
on mortgage of land never less than twenty-four per cent and some- 
times more. The poorest husbandman who has neither fields nor 
any other property, if urgently in need of money, can raise loans of 
£1 to £1 10s. (Rs.10- 15) at a yearly rate of twenty-four to seventy- 
two per cent according to circumstances. Of the money borrowed it 
may be roughly said that about twenty per cent is spent in paying the 
Government assessment, forty in meeting marriage and other special 
expenses, twenty in buying bullocks and other field stock, and twenty 
in buying graiu for food and seed. During the rains and in years of 
short crops rich husbandmen and sometimes moneylenders advance 
grain to the poorer husbandmen either for food or for seed. At the 
time of advancing the grain the lender receives from the borrower a 
written acknowledgment, specifying the conditions on which the 
advance is made and the time within which it is to be repaid. The 
conditions on which grain is advanced differ much according to 
circumstances. The most common condition is to pay at the 
harvest one-fourth and sometimes one-half in addition to the quantity 
advanced. During the sowing season, moneylenders sometimes 
advance money to husbandmen on condition that during the harvest 
the advance shall be paid back in grain at the cheaper harvest price 
with an addition of 3|- to 7| pounds (1 to 2 shcrs) of grain for each 
rupee advanced. Thus for £10 (Rs. 100) advanced in June when 
rice generally sells at about 27 pounds (7 shers) the rupee, the 
borrower is to pay the money advanced in kind at the rate of 43 to 
46 pounds (11 to 12 shers) the rupee in November when rice generally 
sells at about 40 pounds (10 shers) the rupee. In such advances, 
for a period of six months between June and November, the money- 
lender makes a profit of one-tenth to one-fifth on the money 
advanced that is a yearly interest of twenty to forty per cent. 
Though the Dharwar husbandmen are better off than the Ratnagiri 
husbandmen, and seldom have to leave their homes in search of 
employment, they are not now (1882) so well off as they were during 
the exceptional plenty of the American War (1863-1865). Much 
of the money they amassed during the American War was spent 
by the husbandmen in buying gold and silver ornaments and 
costly clothes, in giving caste dinners, and in celebrating marriage 
and other family events. At the close of the American War in 1865, 
the sudden fall in the price of cotton caused great los3 to several 
of the richer husbandmen who had begun to deal in cotton. 
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Ag ain during the 1876-77 famine, especially in the east, the husband- 
men suffered severely. During the first year of the famine, except the 
very poorest the Dharwar landholders did not suffer. Part of the 
local stocks of grain were sold at high prices and sent to neighbour- 
ing famine-stricken districts, and enough remained to carry them 
fairly through the first season of distress. By the beginning of the 
second year of the famine the local stocks of grain were almost 
exhausted, and the bulk of the people had to sell the greater 
part of their property to keep them in food. The only people who 
made profits were the grain-dealers and a few rich moneylenders 
who bought gold and silver ornaments, idols, old coins, copper 
and brass cooking vessels, and even saleable clothes, at very low 
prices and sold them back to the people from whom they bought 
them at their usual prices. Up to 1882 the rates of interest have con- 
tinued higher than they were before the famine. In the years that 
followed the famine there was a marked decrease in the amount 
spent on wedding and other family ceremonies. Since the famine 
for a well-to-do husbandman the cost of a marriage is £20 to £50 
(Rs. 200- 500) instead of £100 to £200 (Rs. 1000- 2000) ; for a middle 
class husbandman £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200) instead of £40 to £50 
(Rs. 400- 500) i and for a poor husbandman £1 to £2 (Rs.10-20) 
instead of £5 to £6 (Rs.50-60). On the whole the borrowing 
classes are satisfied with the treatment they receive at the hands of 
their creditors. They feel that they could not get on without them. 

Land is transferred in one of three ways, by the holder’s failing 
to pay the Government assessment, under a decree of the civil 
court, and by voluntary sale or mortgage. Since the 1876 
famine, especially in the east where the famine was most severe, much 
land has fallen out of tillage. Since the famine part of this land has 
been taken for tillage and most of it still lies waste. Partly under 
civil court decrees and partly by sale and mortgage much land has of 
late years passed from the husbandmen to their creditors. Husband- 
men whose land is transferred to their creditors under a decree of 
the civil court, generally till the lands of other landholders as 
tenants and sometimes as labourers. At present (1882) lenders 
prefer to make advances on ornaments and other movable property 
rather than on land. When land is mortgaged it is usually made 
over to the mortgagee for a fixed period. During this period the 
land is generally tilled on tenancy either by the mortgager or by 
some other husbandman and sometimes by hired labour. The 
arrangements made vary as suits the convenience of the landholder 
and the tenant. The landlord sometimes agrees to pay the 
assessment, and the tenant tills the land at his own expense, paying 
the landlord either cash or grain equal to one-third or one-half of the 
produce. Sometimes the produce is divided equally between the 
tenant and the landlord on condition either that the landlord pays 
the assessment and the tenant the cost of tillage, or that the landlord 
and the tenant each pays an equal share of the assessment and 
cost of tillage, or that the landlord pays the assessment and 
half the cost of tillage and the tenant the other half. Land is also 
tilled by tenants on wages, the landholder paying the cost of tillage 
and the assessment and taking the whole produce. 
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Labourers are better off than they were fifty years ago. The 
area under tillage is much greater, and from the improved condition 
of the landholders more of the field-work than formerly is done 
by hired labour. Compared with the rich years of the American 
War the labourers have the advantage of much cheaper grain. At 
the same time it is probable that the higher wages and the great 
freehandedness of that time of plenty more than made up for the 
extreme dearness of grain. The labourers suffered much and long 
during the 1876 and 1877 famine. But as they had no fresh grain 
stocks to buy, and no ornaments to redeem from pawn, they have not 
been so long hampered by the effects of the famine as the poorer class 
of landholders. Moneylenders do not advance large sums to labourers 
except when the labourer enters into a bond to work for the lender. 
If a labour mortgage bond is passed sums equal to one or two years’ 
pay that is £6 to £10 (Rs. 60-100) are advanced. Labourers vary 
greatly in the use they make of their surplus earnings. Some 
spend their surplus on liquor ; others spend it on opium. These are 
exceptions ; most field and other labourers are temperate and many 
touch neither liquor nor opium, nor, except on holidays, is much 
spent on rich food. Among labourers perhaps the commonest use 
of savings is in buying ornaments and clothes. A few labourers 
lend small sums of money ; others hoard. A labourer’s wife supplies 
from a fourth to a half of the family income. Boys above fourteen 
are self-supporting, and boys and girls from eight to fourteen earn 
from 1 to 3d. (1-2 as.) a day. Children below eight earn nothing. 
There is no class of hereditary servants in Dharwdr. The demand 
for labour is specially strong during the harvest, for rice in 
November, for early jvari in December, for late jvdri in January 
and February, and for cotton-picking till the end of May. The 
early part of the rains, June July and part of August, after the 
grain is sown and before weeding begins, is the labourer’s slack 
season. During this period labourers have mostly to depend on 
house-building and other jobs. 

Of the poorer husbandmen and labourers, Lingayats, Marathas, 
Shepherds, Musalmans, and low-class people sometimes pledge 
their labour for fixed periods to pay off their debts. The man who 
pledges his labour is employed in collecting debts, carrying letters 
and messages, weeding fields, building houses, making bricks, 
drawing water, cleaning his master’s house, or tending his master’s 
cattle. For a loan of £10 (Rs. 1(J0) a debtor will agree to serve for 
about five years. He receives his food free and such necessary 
clothes as one headscarf, one waistcloth or dhotar, and one pair 
of shoes a year, the whole worth 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5). If the 
servant supports himself, the period of service for a loan of £10 
(Rs. 100) is reduced to about three years. The debtor is ordinarily 
bound to devote his whole time to his master’s service, but, unless 
there is a special agreement to that effect, the master has no claim 
to the service of the bondsman’s wife or children. The master 
is not bound to pay the bondsman’s marriage, death, or other 
expenses. He cannot, against his will, transfer the debtor’s services 
to any other person. Though bodily punishment is not recognized 
as an ordinary remedy for disobedience, it is occasionally practised, 
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and no complaint is made unless the beating is unusually severe 
or cruel. When personal and family influences fail to induce the 
debtor to perform his part of the contract, masters occasionally apply 
to the civil courts to enforce the bond. If the debtor dies before his 
service is ended some member of his family is expected to -work 
during the rest of the time. A service engagement is never 
hereditary. Young men under twenty called jitctd dlus (K.) or 
fee-men are generally employed by husbandmen for field labour. 
They have the same food as the husbandman, millet cakes, pulse, 
whey, onions, and hemp spinnach. At the close of the year they 
are given a pair of trousers, a waistcloth or dhotar, and wages at 
the rate of 2s. (Re. 1) a month and sometimes less. If the parents 
of these lads owe anything to the husbandman, the wages are 
deducted from the debt. Sometimes Lin gay at and Mar&tha 
husbandmen marry their daughters to poor lads of twelve to fourteen 
on condition that the sons-in-law work in their fields. In most 
cases these lads live and take their food in their father-in-law’s house. 
When they grow to be men, if they wish it, they are generally 
allowed to take their wives and start houses of their own. 

During the last forty years wages have greatly risen. In 1840, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and masons were paid 6 d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) 
a day ; and a day labourer if a man was paid 3d. (2 as.), if a woman 
1 id. (1J as.), and if a child l jd. (f a.). Men servants were paid 6s. 
to 8s. (Rs.3-4) a month; women servants 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) ; and child 
servants Is. to Is. 6d. (8-12 as.). Brdhman cooks and water-carriers 
in addition to free meals, were paid 6s. to 8s. (Rs.3-4) a month for 
men, and 2s. to 4s. (Rs.1-2) for women. In 1882, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and masons were paid Is. to 2s. (Re. 4-1) a day, 
men labourers 4|d. to 6d. (3-4 as.), women labourers 3d. to 3fd. 
(2-24 as.), and child labourers lid. to 3d. (1-2 as.); men servants 
were paid 14s. to 1 6s. (Rs. 7-8), women servants 6s. to 10s. (Rs.3-5), 
and child servants 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2 -3) a month. Brahman cooks and 
water-carriers were paid f 1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) a month for men, 
and 10s. to 12s. (Rs. 5-6) for women. When employed for a month 
or more, the wages of artisans and labourers are 2s. or 4s. (Rs.1-2) 
less than the above rates. If in addition they are fed, the wages 
are reduced about one-third. Town labourers are paid in cash, 
and field labourers, especially during harvest time, in grain. 
Labourers as a rule are paid daily, and sometimes for a long job 
weekly, but seldom at intervals of more than a week. During 
marriages and other feast ceremonies, which last four to seven 
days, musicians and dancing-girls are paid either a daily wage of 
4s. to 6s. (Rs.2-3) for musicians and £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) for 
dancing-girls, or in a lump sum for the whole period, the amount 
varying from £1 12s. to £2 (Rs. 16-20) for musicians, and from £10 
to £20 (Rs. 100- 200) for dancing girls. The chief and best 
earthworkers in the district are \ addars, who are of two branches, 
stone \ addars and earth £ addars. The stone Yaddars do nothing 
but quarry and cart stoues ; the earth Yaddars dig, embank, and do 
other earthwork required in improving the fields and in making 
wells, ponds, houses, roads, canals, and railways. Yaddars move from 
p ace to place in search of work, living in temporary huts walled 
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and roofed with grass. Each gang lives in a compact cluster of 
huts which they build outside the village near water and grazing. 
Every well-to-do Vaddar has a pair of cart buffaloes and a rude 
low cart on which he carries his house goods when he shifts camp. 
The stone Vaddars have more carts which they use in carting stones. 
The V addars are strong and dark and seem one of the earliest local 
tribes. They have no education and are very fond of drink. As 
a class they are independent and difficult to handle. It is a mistake 
to pay them day wages without assigning them tasks. In the 
absence of a task they will do as little as they can. The best way 
of employing Vaddars on large works, where cash payments are 
to be made, is to fix rates for various loads and lifts. Once rates 
are fixed, there is little difficulty in getting the work done. When 
paid in this way Vaddars seldom try to scamp work, and, if paid 
once a fortnight, they arc perfectly satisfied. They work in gangs, 
each gang having its foreman who negotiates the rates, measures 
the work, and shares the wages. Men women and children above 
twelve all work. The men dig and fill the baskets, and the women 
and children carry. On piece work Vaddars work from four to 
ten in the morning, rest for about four hours, and again work from 
two to five in the evening. The Vaddars’ tools are kudalis or axes, 
pa vdds or spades, and large wicker baskets. It is wonderful how 
easily a grown Vaddar woman can carry a large earth or murum 
basket up a high embankment, work which would be too much for an 
ordinary man. When employed on piece work, the Vaddars’ daily 
earuings average 4 hd. to 7|<i. (3-5 as.) a head. The work done by 
each gang is measured separately, and the headman generally 
distributes the money equally among all the members of the gang 
including the women and the working children. Village Vaddars 
generally work by contract for grain. When a well is to be dug or 
a till or bank is to be raised, the landholder calls in the nearest 
foreman Vaddar, shows the length and breadth of the work, and 
enters into a verbal contract with him to pay a fixed quantity of 
grain for the work. Eor work of this kind village Vaddars are 
generally employed. As a rule, every group of five or six villages 
has enough well-digging and banking to support a small Vaddar 
gang. Besides Vaddars a few Lamanis occasionally do earthwork. 
Stone Vaddars differ little from earth Vaddars, except that one 
works in earth and the other in stone. The stone Vaddars quarry 
the stone and carry it in their carts to the work. These carts, of 
which each stone Vaddar has two or three, carry four to six cubic 
feet of stone and are small and rough, the wheels being made of 
solid pieces of wood joined together. Stone Vaddars are specially 
clever in using the sledge hammer to break and square stones. They 
hardly ever blast with gunpowder. They heat the stone, and pour 
cold water over it, when the stone splits with a remarkably even 
fracture. In Dharwar skilled labour is poor and rare. Except in 
the towns of Dharwar Hubli and Gadag few carpenters or black- 
smiths can do any work more difficult or delicate than making and 
mending rough field tools, and the number of skilled masons is still 
smaller. Apparently from the cheapness of food and the want of 
competition in Dharwar craftsmen seem to have neither energy nor 
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wish to better their condition. A craftsman can make a living by 
working four or five days a week, and beyond his living he seems 
not to care. On the Marmagaon-Belari railway now (1884) under 
construction, the earthwork within Dharwar limits is being chiefly 
done by Vaddars, and almost all the skilled labour comes from the 
Deccan. Most masons and blacksmiths come from Poona, Sdtara, 
and Kolhapur, and most carpenters from Poona, Savantvddi, and 
Goa. In 1883 a few Cutch masons came seeking work. On the 
railway masons and carpenters earn Is. 6 d. to 2s. (Re. f-1) a day, 
and blacksmiths with their bellows’ boys 2s. to 3s (Re. 1-14). 
Most overseers and foremen, who are difficult to get, belong to Poona 
and Satara. Overseers earn £5 to £8 (Rs. 50-80) a month, foremen 
£3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50), and timekeepers £2 to £3 (Rs.20-30). 

Dharwar weights and measures are neither periodically inspected 
nor stamped by the police. There is much variety in different parts 
of the district. Though the tables and the names are the same 
throughout, they differ much in weight, shape, and size in different 
sub-divisions, even in different towns in the same sub-division. 
In 1 1845 a standard measure equal to 136 tolas’ weight of pure 
water was introduced, and in 1849 the standard was changed to the 
Bengal slier equal to eighty tolas’ weight of water. As the Bengal sher 
was so much smaller than the 136 tola measure introduced in 1845, 
a hoop was added to the 136 tola measure to make it equal to 160 
tolas’ weight of water or double the Bengal standard. This double 
sher became known as the Dharwdr sher. In 1852 when the Bengal 
sher equal to eighty tolas’ weight of water was introduced into various 
districts, Government supplied the Collector of Dharwdr with a sher 
measure holding eighty tolas’ weight of distilled water, with contents 
of 57 - 0392 cubic inches and with a height of 41 721 inches, with a half 
sher measure holding forty tolas’ weight, with contents of 28‘5196 
cubic inches, and with a height of 3*31 114 inches, and wdth a quarter 
sher measure holding twenty tolas’ weight, with contents of 14-2598 
cubic inches and with a height of 2*6283 inches. The diameter of 
each measure was equal to its height. Before these measures were 
supplied by Government the standard had been introduced into the 
district in 1849, and two sets of measures had been made, one set 
holding 160 tolas’ of water called the Dharwar sher, and the other set 
holding eighty tolas of water called the Bengal sher. These measures 
cannot have been made with any accuracy. Distilled water could 
not be got, the temperature at which it was to be weighed does not 
appear to have been prescribed, and the shape of the measures 
which is more important was not specified. The standard measure 
was determined by the weight of water it held, but in Dharwar in 
measuring grain a heaped measure is and always has been used. Two 
measures of different shape might hold equal quantities of water but 
different quantities of grain by heaped measure. In 1861 and 1862 
it was brought to notice that the measures in use varied in capacity 
and that measures holding equal quantities of water did not hold 
equal quantities of heaped grain. It was also found to be impossible 
to test measures by weighing the water they held, becanse many of 
them were not water-tight. The chief reason why the measures 
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were not water-tight, was that in 1849 measures to hold 160 tolas had 
been made by adding a hoop to the top of the old 136 tolas’ measures. 
An order was then issued that grain might be used in testing the 
measures but the weight of grain which the standard measure 
should contain has never been laid down. In 1865 to settle the 
grain compensation to be paid to sepoys when grain was dear, 
Mr. Reid directed that a measure which held eighty tolas’ weight of 
shejji grain by exact and not by heaped measure should be adopted. 
This order was given for a special purpose, but it strengthened the 
supposition that the standard of measure was determined by the 
weight of grain and not by the weight of water. Between 1865 and 
1883 little seems to have been done regarding measures, except 
that a set of brass measures was made in 1874 at the Dharwdr 
factory for the Collector’s office. Up to 1883 the standard 
determined by the weight of water and introduced in 1849 has 
never been altered, but heaped measure instead of exact measure 
has always been used for grain. In 1882, in testing the standard 
measures at the various sub-division offices Mr. Middleton, the 
Collector, found that the measures were very roughly made and 
were not accurate. Some measures were not water-tight and many 
had not the same diameter throughout. The lifts were irregular 
in form, and different measurements of the same measure gave 
different results. As the shape was irregular, a measure which 
according to the dimensions given ought to hold more, sometimes 
in reality held less than another. Some sub-divisions had more 
than one set of standard measures. Some of the measures which 
were stamped E. I. C. 1847, must have been made before 1849 when 
the present standard was introduced, though it is still the custom 
to stamp the letters E. I. C. as the Government mark on measures 
brought to the Government offices to be tested. Of the evils which 
arise from having standard measures of different capacity, one is that 
at a criminal prosecution for using false measures the Hangal trader, 
who has got a Dharwar sher measure tested at the Hangal sub-division 
office holding 137 tolas’ weight of grain by heaped measure, runs 
the risk of being punished for using too small a measure, if he uses 
it in selling grain in the adjoining sub-division of Karajgi where 
the standard holds 151 £ tolas’ weight, while he may be punished 
for using too large a measure if he uses it in buying grain in the 
adjoining sub-division of Kod where the standard holds 124 tolas. 
Another evil is that the half sheris not equal to half of the full sher, nor 
is the quarter sher equal to a quarter of the full sher. As the diameter 
of the Dharwar sher measure and of the Dharwar half sher that is the 
Bengal sher measure is the same, the additional quantity obtained by 
the use of heaped measure is the same both for the sher and the half 
sher instead of being double for the sher. The half or Bengal and the 
quarter shers are only occasionally used and are inaccurate. Two 
halves are not equal to one whole, neither are four quarters. Though 
the standard measures kept in the various sub-division offices differ 
very greatly, the difference between the measures in actual use 
throughout the district is probably not so great, because measures 
are chiefly made at Hubli where they are tested before being 
distributed for sale. 
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Weights are of two sorts, one for precious metals, drugs, 
and medicines; the other for grain and the cheaper metals 
copper, brass, iron, lead, and zinc. The weights for precious 
metals are round or square and are made of bellmetal. The table is 
eight (junjas one mdsa, twelve mdsas one tola, twenty-four tolas 
one sher, twelve shers one dhada, and four dhadas one man. 
Sometimes another table is used, six gunjds one anna, sixteen annas 
one tola, and twenty-four tolas one sher. The gunja or gulganji 
is the red black-tipped Abrus seed. The tola is equal to the 
Imperial rupee or 180 grains Troy ; the man is equal to 29yf-£ pounds 
avoirdupois. The weights in use for the cheaper metals and for 
grains are made of iron and are in the form of round thick plates. 
Their table of reckoning is nine tdks one navtdk, two navtdks 
one quarter sher, two quarter shers one half sher, two half shers one 
sher, 1$ shers one savdsher, two savdshers one adichshers, two 
adichshers one pdnchsher, two panchshers one dhada, two dhadas 
one half man, two half mans one man, four mans one andgi, and two 
andgis one goni or hern. Of these weights the tdk is nominal, 
weighing about a quarter of a rupee, the navtdk two rupees and a 
half, and the sher twenty rupees. Up to the sher, which as a rule 
is equal to twenty rupees, the scale of this table is the same for all 
articles. But the savdsher, which ought to equal twenty-five rupees, 
and the weights that follow it differ much for various articles. The 
savdsher is fixed equal to thirty-five rupees for copper, brass, and 
bellmetal ; to 32| rupees for cotton, tobacco, clarified butter, and 
parched channa or gram; to 31| rupees for all articles of food sold 
by weight; to thirty rupees for iron and steel ; and to twenty-five 
rupees for cotton-seed and oil-cake. Thus, keeping a fixed standard 
of twenty rupees weight for each sher, the man which is ordinarily 
equal to forty shers, actually contains for copper, brass, and bell- 
metal fifty-six shers or 28|| pounds ; for cotton, tobacco, clarified 
butter, and parched gram fifty-two shers or 26 T % pounds ; for all 
articles of food sold by weight, fifty shers or 25| pounds; for iron 
and steel forty-eight shers or 24f pounds ; and for cotton-seed and 
oilcake forty shers or 20| pounds. In weighing lamp-oil, which is 
generally sold by brass copper or earthen measures corresponding to 
the scale of weight, the savdsher, which is called the quarter mogha, 
weighs twenty-five rupees and the man contains forty shers of twenty 
rupees or 20^ pounds. The table of reckoning is two quarter moghds 
one half mogha, two half moghds one mogha, two moghds one 
quarter man, two quarter mans one half man, two half mans one 
man, and eight mans one naga. Among natives cotton is bought 
and sold by mans of fifty -two shers of twenty rupees each. To 
Europeans cleaned cotton is sold in pounds. The table is seven 
pounds one dhada or quarter man, fourteen pounds one half man, 
twenty-eight pounds one man, eight mans one naga, and twenty 
mans one khandi. A pound being equal to nearly thirty-nine 
rupees, this man of twenty-eight pounds contains 54f shers of 
twenty rupees each. In selling raw silk the sher is equal to twenty- 
fave rupees for silk traders and to twenty-four rupees for other 
classes. In selling indigo the table in use is twenty tolas or rupees 
one sher, lb? shers one dhada, and four dhadas one man or 27J 
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pounds. Milk and curds are sold by a measure containing eighty 
rupees weight. This measure is called the pakka or full sher as 
opposed to the kacheha or small sher which weighs twenty rupees. 

The table used in measuring grain is two chhataks one quarter 
sher, two quarter shers one half sher, two half shers one sher, two 
shers one padi, two padis one chitti, eight chiitis one inma, sixteen 
chittis or two imnas one andgi, two andgis one goni or heru, and 
twenty gonis or herus one khundi. As each grain has its own 
weight the general weight of the contents of these capacity 
measures cannot be stated. 

Cotton goods, silk goods, European printed piecegoods, and long- 
cloth are measured by the gaj or vdr, both of which are the yard of 
three feet. Turbans, waistcloths or dhotars, women's robes or sadis, 
and country longcloths are measured by molas or cubits. The gaj, 
vdr, or yard is made of brass, iron, or wood. The gaj is divided into 
twenty-four tasus each equal to one and a half inches, and the vdr into 
sixteen giras each equal to two and a quarter inches. No separate 
cubit measure is actually made and marked off with its sub-multiples. 
The table of cubit measure is twelve angulis one genu or span, two 
genus one mola or cubit, and four molds one mar or fathom. The 
anguli or finger's breadth is equal to three-fourths of an inch and 
the mola or cubit is equal to fifteen inches. The mar is the distance 
from the tip of the middle finger of one hand to the tip of the 
middle finger of the other hand when both hands are stretched 
horizontally in a straight line. The table used in long measure is 
three javs one anguli, four angulis one mushti, three mushtis one 
genu, two genus one mola, lour molds one dand or mar, 2000 
dands or mars one kos, and four kosas one yojan. The unit a jav 
or barley corn is equal to one-fourth of an inch. This measure 
varies much in different localities. A Dharwar kos generally equals 
three English miles and it occasionally is as much as four. 

Of former land measures tradition says that in the times of the 
Bahmani Musalmin kings of Kalburga (1343-1490), Yithalpant, 
one of their chief officers, surveyed the land and divided it into 
mars and assessed them in huns. These mars are called Yithal- 
panti mars, because, it is said, he caused the measurement to be made 
by certain multiples of his own mar or arm’s stretch. Each Yithal- 
panti mdr contained four kurgis, a kurgi being the area of land which 
the K&narese kurgi or seed-drill can sow in a day. As the kurgi has 
been found to contain about eight acres, a Vithalpanti mdr is equal 
to about thirty-two acres. Some time during the sway of the 
Vijayanagar or Aneguudi kings (1336-1570), apparently after the 
time of Vithalpant, a new survey was made and the lands divided 
into mars and assessed in Anegundi huns. These mars were called 
Raya Rekhi mars or the Anegundi Raja's mars. 1 The Yijayanagar 
mar like the Bahmani mdr contained four kurgis. But as 


1 In the Ramatak the Anegundi or Vijayanagar kings alone were called Rayas 
which is corrupted from the Sanskrit rajan a king. Rekhi means a line drawn, and 
hence anything settled. Raya Rekhi mars means the mdr measure settled by the 
Rayas that is by the Anegundi kings. 
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the Vijayanagar Icurgi contains only four acres of land instead of 
eight, a Rai Rekhi mar is equal to sixteen acres instead of thirty- 
two acres. The Vijayanagar mar was also called the hull or small 
mar. Ghigars, visas, pat tin, and kanis, which were the parts of a mar, 
have fallen into disuse. The bigha was introduced into the Bombay 
Karnatak by Peshwa Balaji Bajirao when he took the country in 17 53. 
The following is the bigha table. Four square angulis one mushti, 
three mushtis one vet, two vets one hat, 5f hats one kdthi, twenty kdthis 
one pand, twenty pdnds one bigha, and 120 bighds one chaur. 
The length and breadth of eight corns of wheat make one square 
anguli or a square of the length and breadth of a finger. About 
one and half and in some places one and three-quarters bighds make an 
acre of land in Dharwar. Owingto the succession of opposing govern- 
ments in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries the 
varieties in the size of the bigha gave hereditary district and village 
officers and other free landholders the opportunity of practising frauds 
on Government. The areas of the older land measures, if ever fixed, 
were also greatly altered in different villages and even in the same 
village ; consequently the number of acres contained in a mar or kurgi 
of land or in their sub-multiples the ch igur, visa, patti, and kani, or the 
number of bighds in au acre, are not the same in all places. Both the 
mar and bigha measurements continued in use for some time after the 
introduction of British rule. About 1824 the acre was introduced by 
the British Government. Since 1839-40, the present regular survey 
of lands and their division into acres, gunthds or fortieths of an acre, 
and annas or sixteenths of a guntha, and the assessment in Imperial 
rupees have come into general use. Even now the common Kauarese 
people do not exactly know how much land an acre or a bigha 
contains. When they are told what portion of a mar or of a kurgi 
an acre forms, they readily understand. Konkanasths and others 
from the Deccan who have settled in Dharwar, understand the bigha 
better than the mar, kurgi, or acre. The following table of acre 
measurements is current in Dharwar as well as in other parts of 
Bombay : 81 feet broad and long that is 68 A square feet make 
one anna, sixteen annas one guntha, and forty gunthds one acre. 

Building sites and other lands within towns or villages are mea- 
sured by square yards. Leather coir and cotton or hemp ropes are 
measured by mars or fathoms and molds or cubits and not by gajs 
or vars that is yards. All Government building work is calculated 
by yards, feet, and inches, while private work is calculated by cubits 
each eighteen inches long. Of building materials stone and timber 
are sold by cubic measures. Fair solid stones for the edges of 
buildings are at present (1884) sold at 14s. to 18s. (Rs. 7-9) the 
hundred cubic feet. Large and rough cut ironstone or laterite is sold 
at 10s. (Rs. 5) the hundred cubic feet. Heaps of small stones are sold 
at £1 12s. (Rs. 16) the heap ten cubits long ten broad and one high 
forming nearly 460 cubic feet. Since much open space is unavoidably 
left between small stones when they are heaped together,m measuring 
heaps of small stones the length of a cubit is taken at twenty 
instead of at eighteen inches. Timber is sold at £2 to £3 
(Rs. 20-30) for a beam twelve and half feet long, one foot broad, and 
one foot thick. Small bamboos called sibus are sold at 5s. to 6s. 
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(Rs.2^-3) the hundred, and large bamboos called galas at 16s. to 18s. 
(Rs.8 -9) the hundred. Bricks and tiles are sold by tale. Burnt bricks 
twelve inches long, six broad, and three thick cost 1 6s. to £1 
(Rs. 8-10) the thousand. Unburnt bricks of the same size cost between 
4s. and 6s. (Rs. 2) the thousand. No excess number of bricks is given 
to cover wear and tear. There are three kinds of tiles. The best 
black tiles turned on the potter’s wheel cost 14s. or 16s. (Rs. 7-8) the 
thousand; black tiles made by hand cost os. or 6s. (Rs.2|-3) the 
thousand; and inferior red tiles cost 3s. or 4s. (Rs. 1^-2) the 
thousand. One tile in every hundred is allowed for wear and tear. 
Earth is sold at 1 \d. (1 a.) the basketful. 

Mats are sold singly. Eor every hundred square feet of single 
woven matting the cost is Is. 6d. (12 as.) and for double woven 
matting 4s. (Rs. 2). Of straw and fodder, millet stalks called kanki 
in Kanarese, are sold at so many bundles the rupee according to the 
size of the bundle. In buying millet stalks the length of the rope by 
which the bundle is to be measured, whether four and a half, five, or 
six cubits, is first fixed. Then as many stalks as the rope can enclose 
when drawn tight are considered one bundle. When the size of the 
bundle is settled, the number of bundles to the rupee is fixed. The 
usual price of millet stalks in a good season is four or five bundles 
the rupee. In bad seasons as much as 6s. or 8s. (Rs. 3-4) are paid for 
one bundle. Rice and ragi straw is sold by the big or hali wagon- 
load. A hali cart is a big heavy wagon, borne on solid wooden wheels 
with heavy iron tires. It is used by husbandmen for field-work only 
and not in going from oue village to another. The wagon is drawn 
by six or eight bullocks, and carries about 3200 pounds (80 mans) or 
twice as much as the two-bullock chhakdi or spoke-wheel cart which 
has been introduced since the beginning of British rule. 

When crops are cut and thrashed and the grain is separated from 
the chaff in the field it is not usual for husbandmen to measure the 
grain in the field with any metal measure of capacity. They have 
baskets called zhallis large enough to hold one heru of 128 shers or 
500 pounds of grain. With these baskets they measure the grain 
and roughly estimate the outturn. They then carry the grain to their 
houses and measure it with some metal measure of capacity and either 
sell it or store it in pits. Chaff is also measured by the zhalli basket. 

Vegetables are not generally sold by weight. When they are 
sold wholesale the rate is so many baskets the rupee. Large 
vegetables are sold retail by the number, and other leaf vegetables, 
when they can be tied into small bundles of about an inch in 
diameter, are sold at so many bundles the anna. When the fruit 
vegetables are small, or the leaf vegetables cannot be tied in bundles, 
they are sold in small quantities at so much the anna. In very rare 
instances small vegetables are sold by weight. Fruits, such as 
mangoes guavas and cocoanuts, are sold by the number. Grass 
is sold by the hundred bundles, five being given in excess to 
cover waste; cowdung-cakes for fuel are also sold by the number 
at about 700 the rupee. Hides and horns are sold by the number. 
Firewood is sold by the cartload by those who bring it from the 
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forests. Firewood in the Government store is sold at 7s. (Rs. 3i) 
the Icltandi. As Dhfirwar has no regular shops for selling pearls 
and precious stones the weights are little understood. All purchases 
are made in Bombay or Poona and the jewels are sold in retail by 
Marwar Vfini and other moneychangers. 

The table for measuring time is sixty vipals or eyewinks on e pal, 
sixty pah one gliadi, 2J ghadis one horn or hour, 3f ghadis one 
muhurta, 7\ ghadis one prahar, four prahars one divas or day, eight 
pro hats one ahoratra or a day and night, seven days one dthavda 
or week, fifteen days one paksh or fortnight, two pakshas one lunar 
month, and twelve lunar months one lunar year. To adjust the lunar 
and solar years an intercalary month is added about onco in every 
two and a half years and a month is dropped about once every 160 
years. During marriage, thread, and other religious ceremonies the 
lucky moment is not ascertained by the ordinary watch or clock. 
From sunrise on the day of the ceremony the time is measured by 
a water-clock. A copper cup with a small hole at the bottom is 
floated on the surface of a basin of water. The water rising through 
the hole overturns the cup exactly in a ghadi. The cup is taken out 
and again placed on the surface of the water and goes down in another 
ghadi. In this manner the required number of ghadis is ascer- 
tained. Another mode of measuring time when the sun is shining 
is for a man to measure by his own feet the length of his shadow. 
To tell the time of day from a shadow one plan is, in an open sunlit 
spot, to measure in feet the length of one’s shadow, to add six to 
the number of feet, and divide 121 by the sum. The quotient 
gives the time in ghadis of twenty-four minutes after sunrise if the 
sun has not crossed the meridian, and before sunset if the sun has 
crossed the meridian. Another plan is to hold upright a thin rod 
eighteen anglis or finger-breadths long, bend it so that its shadow 
will touch the other end of the rod on the ground and measure in 
anglis the perpendicular height of the rod. This like the other 
plan shows the number of ghadis either after sunrise or before sunset. 

Yearly price derails some of which are little more than estimates, 
are available for the eighty-four years ending 1883. During these 
eighty-four years the rupee price of Indian millet, which is the staple 
grain of the district, varied from nineteen pounds in 1864 and 1877 
to 165 in 18 14 and averaged ninety-three pounds. In three of these 
eighty-four years, the price was below 160 pounds the rupee, 165 
in 1814, 162 in 1832, and 161 in 1811 ; in four it was between 160 
and 150 pounds, 157 in 1850 and 1852,andl54 in 1843 and 1845; 
in four it was between 150 and 140 pounds, 150 in 1841 and 1849,* 
146 in 1813 and 142 in 1823 ; in nine it was between 140 and 130 
pounds, 139 in 1835 1844 and 1848, 135 in 1812 1847 and 1851, 
132 m 1831, and 151 in 1815 and 1854; in seven it was between 
130 and 120 pounds, 129 in 1840, 127 in 1824 1828 1838 and 
1842, 124 in 1829, and 122 in 1830; in seven it was between 120 
and 110 pounds, 120 in 1827 and 1846, 116 in 1808 and 1857, and 112 
m 1800 1836 and 1837 ; in five it was between 110 and 100 pounds 
109 m 1810 and 1853. 108 in 1805. and 105 in 1809 and 1825 ; in 
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six it was between 100 and ninety pounds, ninety-seven in 1839, 
ninety-four in 1801 1802 and 1859, and ninety-two in 1822 and 
1858; in four it was between ninety and eighty pounds, ninety in 
1860 and 1869, and eighty-six in 1806 and 1855; in six it was 
between eighty and seventy pounds, seventy-nine in 1826 1861 and 
1868, seventy-five in 1807 and 1831, and seventy-one in 1856; in 
eight it was between seventy and sixty pounds, sixty-eight in 1817, 
sixty-seven in 1816 and 1833, sixty-five in 1821, sixty-four in 1881, 
sixty-three in 1818 and 1819, and sixty-two in 1820; in six it was 
between sixty and fifty pounds sixty in 1871 and 1882, fifty-six in 
1862, and fifty-two in 1875 1876 and 1883 ; in eight it was between 
fifty and forty pounds, fifty in 1803, forty-seven in 1874, forty-six 
in 1880, forty-four in 1879, and forty-one in 1863 1867 1870 and 1873 ; 
in two it was between forty and thirty pounds, thirty -nine in 1872, 
and thirty-five in 1878; and in five it was between thirty and 
fifteen pounds, twenty-six in 1865, twenty-one in 1804, twenty in 
1856, and nineteen in 1864 and 1877. The eighty-four years may 
be divided into ten periods. Except in 1803 when the price was 
fifty pounds and in 1804 which was a famine year when the price 
was twenty-one pounds, in the first period of eight years ending 
1807 the price varied from 112 in 1800 to seventy-five in 1807, and 
averaged eighty pounds. In the second period of eight years 
ending 1815, the price varied from 165 in 1814 to 105 in 1809, and 
averaged 133 pounds. In the third period of six years ending 
1821 the price varied from sixty-eight in 1817 to sixty-two in 1820, 
and averaged sixty-four pounds. Except in 1822 when the price 
was ninety-two pounds and in 1826 when the price was seventy- 
nine pounds, in the fourth period of eleven years ending 1832, the 
price varied from 162 in 1832 to 105 in 1825, and averaged 121 
pounds. Except in 1833 and 1834 when the prices were sixty- 
seven and seventy-five pounds respectively, in the fifth period of 
seven yearsending 1839 the price varied from ninety-seven in 1839 
to 139 in 1835, and averaged 104 pounds. In the sixth period 
of fifteen years ending 1854, the price varied from 157 in 1850 to 
109 in 1853, and averaged 132 pounds. Except in 1857, when 
the price was 116 pounds, in the seventh period of seven years 
ending 1861, the price varied from ninety-four in 1859 to seventy- 
one in 1856, and averaged ninety pounds. Except in the years 
of short harvests and abundant money 1864, 1865 and 1866 when 
the prices were nineteen, twenty-six and twenty pounds, in the 
eighth period of six years ending 1867, the price varied from fifty-six 
in 1862 to forty-one in 1863 and 1 86 7,and averaged thirty-four pounds. 
Except in 1868 and 1869 when the prices were seventy-nine and 
ninety pounds respectively, in the ninth period of nine years ending 
1876, the price varied from sixty in 1871 to thirty-nine in 1872, 
and averaged fifty-five pounds. Except in the famine year of 1877 
when the price was nineteen pounds, in the tenth period of seven 
years ending 1883, the price varied from thirty-five in 1878 to 
sixty-four in 1881, and averaged forty-six pounds. The details are : 
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Uharu-dr Produce Prices (Pounds the Rupee), 18U0-1883. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE. 

Before 1 1844, the Bombay Karn&tak, especially the Dli&rwar 
district, was very badly oil for roads. Carts were almost unknown 
aud long distance traffic was carried on entirely by pack-bullocks. 
Even within the district, except by a few main tracks or during the 
fair season after the crops had been cleared, it was extremely 
difficult to take a cart anywhere. There was little or no traffic 
westwards with Kanara and the coast. In a distance of about 350 
miles, between the Bhor pass near Poona and the extreme southern 
frontier of the Bombay Presidency, the only cart-road across the 
Sahyadris was by the old Ram pass between Belgaum and Vengurla. 
The old Ram pass was three miles long, and for long stretches had 
an incline of one in five or six. Carts went up and down by lighten- 
ing loads and clubbing the bullocks of two or three carts together. 
The Rdm pass was too far north for Dharwar traffic. What 
little traffic there was went on bullocks by rough tracks down the 
Sahyadris to Kumta, Ankola, and other North Kanara ports. About 
this time (1844), the inland parts of the Bombay Presidency were 
cut off from the sea by native states, Goa, and Madras. Sdtara and 
Kolhapur cut off the North Karnatak from the Ratndgiri coast ; 
Savantvadi and Goa cut off Belgaum from the sea ; and North Kanara 
then in Madras cut off Dharwar. About 1845 the first pass within 
Kanara limits was improved, and this pass was far south leading to 
Honavar. About 1848 measures were taken to open a route to Kumta. 
Between 1850 and 1800 a great advance was made in opening 
communications with the western coast through Kanara. In 1850 the 
Dhdrwar-Belgaum road in the north was unfit for traffic during the 
rainy season ; it was unbridged and the Malprabha at times rose to a 
great height. 2 Within Dharwar limits the last bridge on the great 
military trunk road north to Belgaum Satara and Poona and south to 
Harihar and Madras, the Vardha bridge, about fifty -miles south of 
Dhdrwar, was not completed till 1866. As late as 1856 the only made 
and bridged roads were about sixty miles of the Poona-Harihar road 
between Belgaum and Hubli and the road from Dharwar by Mundgod 
Sirsi and the Devimani pass about 110 miles to Kumta. Since 1864 
the local funds system has placed increased means for constructing 
and improving roads in the hands of the Commissioner and Collector. 
Marumed roads, that is roads laid with decayed trap, and carts have 


1 Bom. Bov. Pel. CLV. 24 ; CLX, 15 ; CLX1. 5 ; and LCXII. S. 

J Mackay's Western India, 393. 
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in most places replaced foot tracks and pack bullocks So great has 
the change been that tdnclas or camps of Brinjaris with their 
numerous pack-bullocks are now hardly ever seen. At present 
(1884) three porta can be reached from Dharwar by good passes and 
roads, Kumta by the Arbail and Devimani passes, Karwar by the 
Arbail pass, and Goa by the Tinai pass, though by this last route 
the traffic is small. 

At 1 present (1883) Dharwar has ten chief lines of traffic, the Poona- 
Harihar, the Karwar-Belfiri, the Dharwdr-Kumta, the Mundgod- 
Bankapur, the Pala-Badami, the Havanur-Samasgi, the Harihar- 
Samasgi, the Hubli-Sholapur, the Tadas-Gondi, and the Masur- 
Mundargi roads. The Poona-Harihar road, of which about 107 
miles lie within Dharwdr limits, runs north-east and south-west 
through the sub-divisions of Dharwar Hubli Bankapur Karajgi and 
Ranebennnr. On this road the milestones are numbered from 
Poona. The road enters the district in the north-west at 246 miles 
from Poona, and passes Tegur at 247 miles with a travellers’ bunga- 
low, Dharwar at 261 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, Hubli at 
274 miles with a travellers’ and a district bungalow, Tirmalkop at 
287 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, Shiggaon at 301 miles with 
a district bungalow, Bankapur at 305 miles; crosses the Yardha by 
a bridge at 312 miles near Konemelehalli ; passes Haveri at 320 
miles, Motebennur at 327 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, Rane- 
bennur at 340 miles with a district bungalow, and Yennihossahalli 
at 348 miles. At 353 miles, near Harihar on the right or southern 
side of the river in Maisur, the road crosses the Tungbhadra 
by a bridge and enters Maisur. The road is bridged and partly 
metalled, and is fit for carts throughout the year. The Kfirwfir- 
Belari road, of which ninety miles lie within Dharwar limits, runs 
through the sub-divisions of Kalghatgi Hubli Navalgund and 
Gadag. Of the ninety miles within Dhdrwfir limits, for twenty- 
seven the road runs north-east from the west border of Kalghatgi 
to Hubli, for thirty-four it runs nearly east from Hubli to Gadag, 
and for twenty-nine it runs south-east from Gadag to Hesrur on the 
Tungbhadra. On this road the milestones are numbered from 
Karwar. The road enters the district at seventy-five miles from 
Karwar on the west border of the Kalghatgi sub-division, and passes 
Kalghatgi at eighty-five miles, Dastikop at eighty-seven miles with 
a travellers’ bungalow, Hubli at 102 miles with "a travellers’ and a 
district bungalow, Annigeriat 123 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, 
Gadag at 136 miles with a district bungalow, Dambal at 149 miles 
with a district bungalow, Mundargi at 159 miles, and Hesrur at 165 
miles with a travellers’ bungalow. At Hesrur the road crosses 
the Tungbhadra by a ford, and, leaving the district, goes twenty- 
two miles further to Belari. Within Dharwar limits the road is 
bridged throughout and metalled for thirty-five miles and mummed, 
that is laid with decayed trap, for fifty-five miles. It is passable to 
carts throughout the year. The Dharwar-Kumta road, which leads 
to the large port of Kumta in Kanara, leaves the Poona-Harihar 
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road at Tirmalkop about twenty-five miles south of Dharwar ; 
passes Tadas at twenty-eight miles with a district bungalow ; enters 
the Kfinara district at about thirty-five miles on the north-western 
border of the Bankapur sub-division ; and runs for about eighty miles 
to Kumta by Mundgod Pala Ekambi Sirsi and the Devimani pass. 
The road carries heavy traffic in cotton and is passable to carts 
throughout the year. To open other parts of the district with the 
port of Kumta, four lines were made to join the Dharwar-Kumta 
trunk road. From Mundgod on the Dharwfir-Kumta road in 
Kdnara, about forty-three miles south of Dharwar, the Mundgod- 
Bankdpur road runs sixteen miles east to Bankfipur. Of the sixteen 
miles twelve are within Dharwar limits. From Pfila on the Dhfir- 
wdr-Kumta road in Kanara, about twelve miles south of Mundgod, 
the Pfila-Bddami road runs 102 miles north-east to the border of 
the Bfidfimi sub-division in Bijfipur. The road enters the district 
about half a mile east of Pala and runs twenty-one miles to Banka- 
pur by Malligar. The twenty-one miles between Pfila and Bank&pur 
are bridged throughout and are fit for carts throughout the year. 
From Bankapur the road runs forty-eight miles to Gadag by Sfiva- 
nur Lakshmeshvar and Mulgund. Though the line is laid out, the 
forty-eight miles between Bankapur and Gadag are neither bridged 
nor mummed, and are fit for carts during the fair season only. 
From Gadag the road runs twenty-five miles to Ron. As they run 
in deep black soil, the twenty-five miles between Gadag and Ron, 
though bridged and partly mummed, are impassable during the rains. 
From Ron the road runs eight miles to the border of the Bddami 
sub-division. As they run parallel to the Hutgi-Gadag railway line, 
the eight miles from Ron to the Badarni border are not now kept 
in repair. From Ekambi on the Dharwar-Kumta road in Kanara, 
about ten miles south of Pala, a road runs seven miles east to 
Samasgi on the south-western border of the Hfingal sub-division. 
From Samasgi the road divides in two, one branch leading fifty- 
three miles east to Havanur and the other about sixty miles east and 
south-east to Harihar. The Havanur-Samasgi road runs east through 
the Hangal and Karajgi sub-divisions, and passes the Alur-Hangal 
junction at twelve miles east of Samasgi and Alur at fifteen miles ; 
crosses the A r ardha by a ford at twenty-five miles near Sangur ; 
passes Haveri at thirty-two miles on the Poona-Harihar road, Guttal 
at forty-nine miles, and Hfivanur at fifty-three miles. At Havanur the 
road crosses the Tungbhadraby a ford and enters the Belari district. 
The road is partly bridged, mummed, and embanked with drains 
and a few culverts. The Harihar-Samasgi road runs east and south- 
east through the sub-divisions of Hangal, Kod, and Ranebennur, 
and passes Makravalli about twelve miles east of Samasgi ; crosses 
the Vardha at fifteen miles near Houthan ; passes Tallivalli at 
seventeen miles, Havasbhavi at twenty-seven miles, Kod at thirty- 
five miles, Halgeti at forty-five miles, and Yennihossahalli at 
fifty-four miles on the Poona-Harihar road. From Yennihossahalli 
the road goes along the Poona-Harihar road south for five miles to 
Harihar. From the Dharwar district to Bijapur and Sholapur the 
chief line is the Hubli-Sholfipur road. The ordinary route from Hubli 
to Konnnr onthe borderoftheBijfipurdistrictpassesTirlapurat sixteen 
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miles north of Hubli with a travellers’ bungalow, Nadgund at thirty- 
two miles with a district bungalow, and Konnur at forty-four miles. 
For Konnur another line has been lately chosen by Hebsur and 
Navalgund to Xandgud and Konnur; but this line is not completed 
and is inferior to the ordinary route. Both these routes to Konnur, 
being in black soil throughout, are impassable during the rains. At 
Konnur the road crosses the Malprabha by a ford, and, entering the 
Bijapur district, goes 116 miles from Hubli to Bijapur andl77miles 
to Sholdpur. From Tadas on the Dharwdr-Kumta road, about 
twenty-eight miles south of Dharwar, the Tadas-Gondi road branches 
off thirty-eight miles south to Gondi on the Vardha in the Hangal 
sub-division. The road runs south through the Bankapur and 
Hangal sub-divisions, and passes Dhundshi at seven miles south of 
Tadas, Konankeri at thirteen miles on the Mundgod-Bankapur road, 
Maharfijpeth at twenty-three miles ; goes along the Pala-Badami 
road for two miles to Malligar at twenty-five miles ; passes Hangal 
at twenty-eight miles with a district bungalow ; meets the Havanur- 
Samasgi road at thirty miles and the Harihar-Samasgi road at 
thirty-six miles; and passes Gondi at thirty-eight miles. At Gondi 
the road crosses the Vardha by a ford and enters Maisur. This 
road, which is fairly complete with gutters and catch-water drains, 
passes through the three important markets of Hangal, Mahar£jpeth, 
and Dhundshi. Large quantities of sugar, cardamoms, betelnuts, 
and other Maisur produce pass north along this road. The Masur- 
Mundargi road joins the south of Kod with the Ranebennur and 
Karajgi sub-divisions and with the large market of Mundargi in the 
Gadag sub-division. From Masnr the road runs six miles north- 
east to Rattihalli, eighteen to Halgeti, twenty- two to Rfinebennur, 
and about thirty-eight to Guttal on the Havanur-Samasgi road. For 
about twenty-four mdes north of Guttal to the Gadag border the 
road is not made. In these twenty-four miles the track crosses the 
Vardha at Belvigi by a ford, passes through the Shirhatti and 
Gudgeti sub-divisions, and enters the Gadag sub-division by the 
Virapur pass in the Kapatgud hills. For eight miles from the 
Virapur pass to Mundargi the road is made. Besides these chief 
lines, of small roads beginning from the north, the Kittur-Betgeri 
road runs twelve miles east from Kittur at 212 miles on the Poona- 
Harihar road in Belgium to Betgeri in the north of the Dharwar 
sub-division. From Dharwar on the Poona- Harihar road four lines 
branch otf, the Dharwar-Hebsur road running twenty miles east to 
Hebsur by Maragdi and Behatti, the Dharwar- Kalghatgi road 
running about twenty miles south-west to Kalghatgi, the DMrwar- 
Haliyal road running about twenty-two miles west to Mavinkop on 
the borders of Dharwar and Haliyal, and the Dharwar-Goa road 
running twenty miles nearly west towards Goa by the Tinai pass. 
From Navalgund a road runs twenty-eight miles east to Ron. 
From Kalghatgi a road runs about thirteen miles south-west to 
Tadas on the Dharwar-Kumta road. In the Kod sub-division in 
the south a road runs from Maisur about fourteen miles north-west 
to Chik-Kerur, and from Here-Kerur on the Masur-Chik-Kerur road 
a road runs fifteen miles east to Tuminhatti in Ranebennur. 
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All the Sahyadri passes hv which the produce of Dharwar is 
carried west to the coast lie outside of Dharwar limits. Of passes 
to the west coast the Arbail aud Devimani passes are the most 
important. Cotton mostly goes hy these passes to Bombay. The 
Arbail pass which runs to Karwar lies twelve miles south of Yella- 
pur in Kfinara and sixty-five miles south-east of Dharwar. The 
Devimani pass which runs to Knmta lies about twenty miles south 
of Sirsi in Kanara and ninety miles south-east of Dharwar. Both 
passes are crossed by metalled and bridged cart-roads, eighteen 
to twenty-four feet broad. Besides these, the Tinai pass, about 
thirty miles north-west of Rupa in Kanara and fifty-five miles 
west of Dharwar, runs into Goa through part of Bel gaum and 
Kanara. It is a bullock track, chiefly used for the import of cheap 
salt aud salted fish from Goa. Within the limits of the district 
there are few important hill-passes. The only passes worthy of 
notice are the Sortur-Doni and Virapur passes in the Kapatgudd 
range. The Sortur-Doni pass, about three miles west of Doni in 
Gadag, can he crossed by carts and is used only for local traffic. 
The Virapur pass, about eight miles west of Mundargi in Gadag, is 
crossed by wheeled carriages and is used for local traffic from the 
south of the district to Mundargi market. In the two parallel 
ranges in the south of Kod there are three hill-passes in the north 
range, one leading from Hire-Kerur to Shikarpur in Maisur, another 
from Hire-Kerur to Masur, and a third from Ratihalli to Masur ; 
and two on the southern range each about a mile and a half distant 
from the Marvali hill and leading to Shikarpur in Maisur. 

Of three systems of railwavs, the East Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag, 
the South Deccan or Belari-Marmagaon, and the West Deccan or 
Poona-Londa railways which are being introduced into the Southern 
Maratha Country or Bombay Karnatak, Dharwar has two sections, 
one a small length of about twenty miles of the East Deccan line 
between Malapur and Gadag, and the other a length of about ninety 
miles of the South Deccatt between Harlapur from Belari and 
Alnavar where the South Deccan line enters the Belgaum district. 
After crossing the Malprabha river the East Deccan line runs for 
some distance in native territory, entering Dharwar at Malapur 154 
miles south of Hotgi .Junction. Thence k runs almost south keeping 
to the watershed that separates the valleys of the Bennihali and 
^ Hira. The whole line pas-e- tlirouifh the rich black cotton soil of 
the Dharwar plain, and as the water-bed is wide, fiat, and straight, 
the work of construction is easy. I he hue pa--es Hombal station 
at 1 63 J miles, and thence curving slightly eastwards, it joins the 
South Deccan line at Gadag 17’H miles south of Hotgi and ninety- 
three west of Belari. The ruling gradient is one in 100 and ihe 
limiting curve 2000 feet radius. The estimated cost is about £7200 
(Rs. 72,000) a mile. This section of the line has no works calling 
for remark. The only stations are third class, at Alur 1431 miles, 
at Malapur 15 1 miles, and at Hombal 103 j miles. 1 

The South Deccan section enters Dharwar a little east of the 


1 The mileages oa th . East TX-ecan are fr an Hotgi junction unless otherwise stated. 
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village of Harlapur, and, running almost due east, reaches Gadag 
the junction of the South and East Deccan sections ninety-three miles 
west of Belari and 173^ south of Hotgi. From Gadag the line 
passes almost straight through Annigeri to Dundur, 117 miles on 
the Benni river. 1 It then makes a wide sweep south-westward to 
reach Hubli, 129| miles, and then turning north runs to Dharw&r, 
142 ^ miles. After leaving Dharwar, as it draws near the Sahy&dris, 
it begins to wind, and passing Mugad and Kambarganvi enters 
Kanara at Alnavar 165| miles. For ninety-three miles from Beldri 
to Gadag the cost is estimated at about £6230 (Rs. 62,300) a mile, 
and for about 106 miles from Gadag to Deuli at 199 miles the cost 
is estimated at about £8990 (Rs. 89,900) a mile. The chief bridge 
is the Bennihalli 116 miles, which has five 100 feet girder openings 
and is estimated to cost about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000). The other 
bridges though numerous are small. Except Gadag junction, which 
is a second class, all the stations are third class. Their positions 
are Harliipur 81| miles from Belari, Gadag 93, Annigeri 107£, 
Dundur 117, Hubli 129£, Dhfirwar 142|, Mugad 151 Kambarganvi 
158£, and Alnavar 165|. 

Besides the East Deccan and South Deccan railways a line from 
Hubli south to the important town of Harihar on the Tungbhadra 
river is in process of survey. As the exact emplacement of this line 
has not been settled in length, the following remarks are subject to 
modification. The proposed extension is about eighty miles of 
which the first sixty-seven miles are estimated to cost about £6200 
(Rs. 62,000) a mile. The limiting gradient is one in 100 and the 
limiting radius of curvature 1200 feet. 'The proposed extension leaves 
the Belari-Marmagaon main line about If miles east of Hubli and 
runs south-east to Kundgol nine miles from the junction. From 
Kundgol it passes direct to Saonshi village fourteen miles, and then, 
running along a watershed, reaches at twenty-one miles the village of 
Gudagiri. Close to this village is the highest point on the extension, 
the line being more than 100 feet above rail level at Hubli. At 
twenty-four miles is the village of Kalas. Up to this point all the 
ground passed over is black soil yielding rich crops of cotton, millet, 
and wheat. At Kalas it changes to a red and stony though not a 
barren soil. The line then falls rapidly till the main road joining 
the important villages of Savanur and Lakshmeshvar is crossed at 
Yelligi, Lakshmeshvar being about eight miles to the east and 
Savanur about five miles to the west. From Yelligi the line runs 
almost due south, and again passing into black cotton soil crosses 
the Yardha near the village of Kolur and runs forty-five miles 
to the village of Haveri. After this it again turns south-east, and 
twice crossing the main Poona-Harihar road it rises till it reaches 
the plateau on which is the village of Byadgi fifty-six miles. 
Here it turns still further east, and passing through a low range 
of heights composed of amorphous iron stone, and crossing the 
Poona-Harihar main road at fifty-nine miles runs sixty-six miles 
close to the east of the town of Ranebennur, with about 12,000 
people and an important trade. Still further south the line 


i Mileages on the South Deccan are given from Belari. 
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crosses a range of hills nine miles south of Ranebennur and passing 
the village of Chelgiri seventy-three miles, it strikes the banks , of 
the Tungbhadra seventy-nine miles at a point about 1 4 miles east 
of Harihar. The Tungbhadra at this place is said to require about 
1000 feet of waterway. Stations are proposed at Kundgol nine 
miles, Saonshi fourteen miles, Gudagiri twenty-one miles, Yelligi 
27 A miles, Hatimatur 33f miles, Haveri 45 miles, Byadgi 55 miles, 
Ranebennur 66 miles, Chelgiri 74 miles, and Harihar 80£ miles. 1 
The chief trade centres passed are Kundgol, Saonshi, Gudagiri, 
Kalas, Hatimatur, Haveri, Byadgi, Ranebennur, and Harihar. The 
prospects of this line are said to be bright. The people of the rich 
country it will traverse are reported to be most eager for its con- 
struction, and that the stations should be near their villages, a point 
of first rate importance which is too often overlooked. 

On the roads within Dharwar limits are twenty-two toll bars. 
In 1884-85 the twenty-two toll bars sold for £8753 (Rs. 87,530) 
against £6117 (Rs. 61,1 70) in 1883-84. Of the twenty-two tolls twelve 
are provincial and ten local fund. Of the twelve provincial tolls 
six are on the Poona- Harihar road at Heggeri, Unkal, Tirmalkop, 
Konimelihalli, Motebennur, and Kodiyal ; four are on the Karw&r- 
Belari road at Bardanhal, Shirguppi, Gadag.and Galginkatti ; one is 
on the H&vnur-Samasgi road at Basapur ; and one is on the Dhfirw&r- 
Tinai pass road at Mugod. Of the ten local fund tolls three are on 
the Harihar- Samasgi road at Samasgi, Tilvalli, and Bhogavi ; two are 
on the Tadas-Gondi road at Hosur and Mali) gar ; and one each is on 
the Pala-Badami road at Bankapur, on the Kittur-Alagvadi road at 
Tadkod, on the Dharwar-Haliyal road at Saptapur, on the Dharw&r 
Kalghatgi road at Kanvi-Honapur, and on the Hirekerur-Holbikond 
road at Holbikond. Of these twenty-two tolls the toll at Heggeri 
fetched £460 in 1884-85, at Unkal £680, at Tirmalkop £1200, at 
Konimelihalli £500, at Motebennur £370, at Kodiyal £510, at 
Bardanhal £893, at Shirguppi £700, at Gadag £550, at Galginkatti 
£693, at Basapur £47, at Mugud £120, at Samasgi £301, at Tilvalli 
£50, at Bhogavi £14, at Hosur £91, at Malligar £210, at Bankapur 
£151, at Tadkod £150, at Saptapur £572, at Kanvi-Honfipur £171, 
and at Holbikond £320. Except at Tilvalli, Hosur, Malligar, and 
Bankiipur where half rates are charged, the tolls charged are for every 
four-wheeled carriage Is. (8 as.), for every two-wheeled carriage 
drawn by one animal 3d. (2 as.), for every two-wheeled cart or carriage 
6 d. (4 as.) if drawn by two animals and laden and 3d. (2 as.) if unladen, 
9 d. (6 as.) if drawn by four animals and laden and 4 Id. (3 as.) if 
unladen. Is. (8 as.) if drawn by six animals and laden and 6d. (4 as.) 
if unladen, 2s. (Re. 1) if drawn by eight or more animals and laden 
and Is. (h> as.) if unladen, 2s. (Re. 1) for every elephant, f d. (£ a.) 
for every camel horse pony mule buffalo and bullock whether laden 
or unladen, | d. (£ a.) for every ass laden or unladen; £d. (^ a.) 
for every sheep goat and pig ; 6d. (4 as.) for every palanquin or 
other litter whether carried by four or more bearers, and 3d. (2 as.) 
for every small litter carried by less than four bearers. 

The chief bridge in the district is on the Poona-Harihar road over 
the Vardha river on the borders of Bankapur and Karajgi. It is 

1 Distances on the southern extension are counted from Hubli Junction. 
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entirely of masonry, consists of seven spans each fifty feet wide, 
and was built at a cost of £12,937 (Rs. 1,29,370). At Harihar within 
Maisur limits there is a large masonry bridge over the Tungbhadra 
on the southern border of Ranebennur. It has fourteen spans of 
sixty feet each with stone piers and a brick superstructure. 

For the use of European travellers Dharwar has fourteen district 
and nine travellers 1 bungalows and for the use of native travellers 
it has thirty-six rest-houses. Of the fourteen district and nine 
travellers’ bungalows five travellers’ and three district bungalows 
are on the Poona- Harihar road, at Tegur at 247 miles from 
Poona a travellers’ bungalow, at Dharwar at 261 miles a 
travellers’ bungalow, at Hubli at 274 miles a travellers’ and a 
district bungalow, at Tirmalkop at 287 miles a travellers’ bungalow, 
at Shiggaon at 301 miles a travellers’ bungalow, at Motebennur 
at 327 miles a travellers’ bungalow, and at Ranebennur at 340 
miles a district bungalow ; besides the two bungalows mentioned 
on the Poona-Harihar road at Hubli, three travellers’ and two 
district bungalows are on the Karwar-Belari road, at Dastikop 
at eighty-seven miles from Karwar a travellers’ bungalow, at 
Annigeri at 123 miles a travellers’ bungalow, at Gadag at 136 
miles a district bungalow, at Dambal at 149 miles a district bungalow, 
and at Hesrur at 165 miles a travellers’ bungalow; two bungalows 
are on the Hubli-Sholapur road, at Tirlapur at sixteen miles north 
of Hubli a travellers’ bungalow, and at Nadgund at thirty-two miles 
a district bungalow ; two district bungalows are on the Navalgund- 
Ron road at Navalgund and Ron ; and of the remaining six district 
bungalows one each is at Gadag in Dharwar on the old Poona-Harihar 
road, at Kusugal in Hubli, at Jugalgi and Tadas in Bankapur, at 
Devgiri in Karajgi, and at Hangal. Of the thirty-nine rest-houses 
nine are on the Poona-Harihar road at Dharwar, Hubli, Miniraman- 
kop, Tirmalkop, Shiggaon, Konimelehalli, Haven, Motebennur, and 
Ranebennur ; eight are on the Karwar-Belari road at Devikop, Kal- 
ghatgi, Nalavadi, Hulkoti, Gadag, Dambal, Mundargi, and Hesrur ; 
rive are on the Hubli-Sholapur road at Behatti, Tirlapur, Alagvadi, 
Nadgund, and Konnur; three are on the Tadas-Gondi road at 
Tadas, Dhundski, and Hangal ; and two are on the Harihar- 
Samasgi road at Tirvalli and Havasbhavi. Of the remaining twelve 
rest-houses four are in Dharwar at Niralgi, Bandur, Padman<mtti, 
and Hebli ; one in Navalgund, at Navalgund ; two in Ron at Ron 
and Yaongal ; one in Hubli at Hebsur, one in Bankapur at Banka- 
pur ; one in Kod at Hirekerur ; and two in Rrinebennur at HaDheti 
and Byadgi. 

Of thirty-one ferries, all of which ply only during the rains, that 
is from June to October or November, twelve are across the 
Tungbhadra, six in Ranebennur, one each at Kusgatti, Mudenur, 
Airani, Hirebidri, Medleri, and Chandapur ; two in Karajgi, one 
each at Harlahalli and Havnur ; and four in Gadag, one each at 
Gumgol, Shingtalur, Korlahalli, and Hesrur : fifteen are across 
the Vardha, seven in Hangal, one each at Gondi, Honkan, Mal^und, 
Havangi, Ballambid, Adur, and Kudla ; and eight in Karajgg one 
each at Sangur, Devgiri, Kalsur, Karajgi, Hossakitti, ° Akur, 
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Marol, and Belvagi : three are across the Kumadvati, two in Kod, 
one each at Masur and Ratihalli, and one in Ranebennur at Kupelur : 
and one is across the Malprabha at Konnur in Navalgund. Of the 
thirty-one ferries, two, one at Konnur on the Malprabha and the 
other at Hesrur on the Tungbhadra, are provided with double ferry 
boats and a third at Karajgi on the Vardha has a single ferry boat. 
The remaining twenty-eight ferries are provided with leather 
covered bamboo baskets. The ferry boats, which are twenty-live feet 
long eight broad and three deep, carry fifty passengers or four 
laden carts, or 5000 pounds weight. The coracles or basket- 
boats, which are made of split bamboos covered with half -dressed 
hides, are twelve to fifteen feet in diameter and three deep 
and do not cost more than £10 (Rs. 100) each. In making these 
basket-boats a number of pieces of split bamboos, perhaps twenty 
in all, are laid on the ground crossing each other near the centre, and 
fastened at the centre with thongs ; the ends of the bamboos are 
raised and fixed by stakes at due distances from each other and are 
there bound by other long slips of bamboo introduced alternately 
over and under the first crossed pieces, and tied at the intersections. 
When this is done, beginning from the bottom or centre, the parts 
above the intended height or depth of the baskets are cut off, and it 
is freed from the stakes, overset and covered with hides sewed together 
by thongs. When bullocks have to cross they are tied to the 
basket, goaded in the proper direction, and help to tow the boat 
across. At other times the basket is rowed over with paddles, or, 
when the water is not too deep, is pushed with bamboo poles. In 
the rains the Tungbhadra is very rapid, and if there has been a great 
fall of water to the north and west, the baskets have much difficulty 
in crossing. They sometimes take an hour though the distance is 
not seven hundred yards. 1 The ferries are divided into four classes 
according to the number of times the boats can cross and recross 
the river in one day of fourteen hours. If a boat cannot make more 
than six trips across and back in a day, the ferry falls under the first 
class ; if it can make seven to ten trips the ferry falls under the second 
class ; if eleven to fifteen it falls under the third class ; and if more 
than fifteen it falls under the fourth class. The fees charged for laden 
carts are Is. (8 as.) in first class ferries, 9 d. (fi as.) in second class, 
6d. (4 as.) in third class, and 4. Id. (3 as.) in fourth class ferries. 
For unladen carts the charge is 7 Id. (5 as.) in first class, 6d. (4 as.) 
in second class, 4£d. (3 as.) in third class, and 3d. (2 as.) in fourth 
class ferries. For laden ponies, mules, and homed cattle, as well 
as for horses both laden and unladen, the charge is 41 d. (3 as.) in 
first class, 3d. (2 as.) in second class, and lid. (1 a.) in third and 
fourth class ferries. For passengers, other than children who are 
allowed a free passage, the charge is 1 Id. (1 a.) in first class, fd. 
(t a.) in second class, and |d. ({ a.) in third and fourth class 
ferries. In 1883-84 the ferry revenue amounted to £409 (Rs. 4090) 
against £272 (Rs. 2720) in 1882-83. 

Dharwar forms part of the Kanara postal division. Of forty-nine 
post offices one is a disbursing office, two are town sub-offices. 
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twenty-eight are sub-offices, and eighteen are village offices. Of 
the twenty-eight sub-offices and eighteen village offices twenty-five 
sub-offices and seventeen village offices are within British limits 
and three sub-offices and one village office lie in the Bombay 
Karnatak states. The disbursing office at Dharwar is in charge 
of a postmaster who draws a yearly salary of £120 (Rs. 1200). The 
two sub-offices at Dharwar and Betgeri, the twenty-five sub-offices 
within British limits at Amingeri, Bankapur, Byadgi, Dambal, 
Dhundshi, Gadag, Garag, Gudgeri, Hangal, Haveri, Hebli, Hire- 
Kerur, Hubli, Kalghatgi, Karajgi, Mushrikot, Mngud, Mundargi, 
Nargund, Navalgund, Ranebennur, Ron, Savanur, Shiggaon, and 
Tumminkatti, and the three sub-offices in the Bombay Karn&tak 
states at Kundgol, Lakshmeshvar, and Shirhatti, are in charge of 
sub-postmasters, drawing £12 to £60 (Rs. 120-600) a year. Of 
the eighteen village post-offices the seventeen within British limits 
are at Abbigeri, Agadi, Alur, Arlikatti, Bammanhalli, Guttal, 
Halgeri, Hulkoti, Kupelur, Kurtakoti, Maharajpeth, Motebennur, 
Mulgund, Narendra, Tadkod, Tadas, and Uppin-Betgeri, and one 
in the Bombay Karnatak states is at Dodvad. Of these eighteen 
village post offices seventeen are in charge of village schoolmasters 
who receive, in addition to their pay as schoolmasters, yearly allow- 
ances varying from £3 12s. to £7 4s. (Rs. 36-72), and the remaining 
one is in charge of a local resident who is paid a yearly allowance 
of £3 12s. (Rs. 36). In towns and villages which have post offices, 
letters are delivered by twenty-one postmen, of whom two draw 
yearly salaries of £12 (Rs. 120) and the remaining nineteen of £9 12s. 
(Rs. 96). In some of these villages, besides by the twenty-one 
postmen, letters are also delivered by postal runners who receive 
yearly £2 8s. (Rs. 24) for this additional work. In small villages 
without post offices, letters are delivered by forty-four postmen. Of 
these, thirteen are paid yearly from £9 12s. to£12(Rs. 96-120) from 
the Imperial post, and the remaining thirty-one are paid yearly 
from £10 16s. to £12 (Rs. 108 - 120) from the Provincial post. 
Except at all the village offices and the seven sub-offices at Byadgi, 
Dambal, Dhundshi, Garag, Hebli, Mugud, and Tumminkatti where 
money orders only are issued, money orders are issued and savings 
banked at all the post offices of the district. Mails to and from 
Bombay are carried by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway between 
Bombay and Poona ; the mails between Poona and Dharwar are 
carried in pony carts or tonga cldks, which run from Poona to Hubli 
through Satara, Kolhapur, Belgaum, and Dharwar. The post offices 
are supervised by the superintendent of post offices, Kanara division, 
who has a yearly salary of £360 (Rs. 3600) rising to £480 (Rs. 4800) 
in five years. The superintendent is assisted in Dharwar by an 
inspector who draws £96 (Rs. 960) a year and whose head-quarters 
are at Shiggaon. 

There are three telegraph offices at Hubli, Dharwar, and Gadag. 

Since 1 the beginning of British rule in 1817 the making of good 


1 Trade and Craft details arc chiefly compiled from materials supplied by Rav 
Bahadur Tirmalrav Venkatesh. 
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trunk and local roads, the opening of the south-eastern branch of 
the Peninsula railway, and the regular service of steamers along the 
western coast have caused a great change in the trade system of 
Dharwar. Direct trade with Barsi and Yairag in Sholapur, Umra- 
vati in Berfir, Hamnabad near Bedur in the Niz&m’s territory and 
other places on the north and east, and with Rajdpur on the Ratnagiri 
coast has ceased. Except in rural parts where there are no made 
roads head-loads, bamboo-loads, pack-bullocks, and horses are no 
longer used. In the trade which sets north and east all imports, 
consisting of European woollen printed and plain cloths, yarn, silk, 
stationery, hardware, musk, saffron, and sugarcandy from Bombay ; 
silk and cotton cloths from Nagpur and Paithan on the Godavari ; 
lace cloths from Benares ; plain and lace-bordered headscarves and 
coloured women’s robes from Rajmandri, Nellur, Guntur, and 
Tadpatri ; and lamp glass to make bangles from Belari come by 
rail as far as Sholapur or Belari, and from Sholapur and BeMri 
are brought into the district by carts, or on ponies. Similarly, of late 
years, the copper and brass vessels of Hubli, the cardamoms pepper 
and cocoanuts of Kd, tiara, and the millet, sugarcane, molasses, cotton, 
and cotton robes and silks of Betgeri, Byadgi, Dharwar, Dhundshi, 
Gadag, Hubli, Mundargi, Navalgund, Ranebennur, and Ron pass 
east to Belari ; and the cotton robes and blankets of Gadag, Hubli, 
and Ranebennur, and the cardamoms pepper and cocoanuts of 
Kanara pass north-east to Sholapur. Again between October and 
May cotton goods, yarn, silk, hardware, opium, liquor, and other 
stores from Bombay are brought by steamers and sailing vessels to 
Karwar and Kumta in Kdnara, and from Kfirwar and Kumta travel 
east in carts by the ATbail and Devimani passes. Similarly, of the 
exports that go to Bombay by K&rwar and Kumta, the chief are 
cotton, wheat, bajri, clarified butter, molasses, linseed, sesamum, 
and occasionally coarse waistcloths and women’s robes ; and, besides 
these, of other articles that go to smaller ports between Bombay and 
Manglor, the chief are cotton seeds, oilcakes, onions, garlic, chillies, 
pepper, cardamoms, and myrobalans. 

The leading traders are Lingayats, Brahmans, and Musalmans. Of 
these the Lingayats are by far the largest class, and the Musalmans 
are few and seldom rich. At Gadag and other places in the east 
of the district there are a few Marwar Yanis. At Hubli and Gadag 
two European firms Messrs. Robertson Brothers and Company and 
Messrs. P. Chrystal and Company trade in cotton oilseed myrobalans 
and wheat. Except the ironware trade, which is generally in the 
hands of Gujarat Bohoras and of local Musalmans, and the trade in 
leather which is carried on solely by Musalmans and lowcaste Hindus, 
the different branches of trade are open to all. In the 1876-77 
famine, when other trade was at a stand, moneylenders, cloth- 
merchants, cotton-brokers, and dealers of all kinds imported grain. 
Of large traders who have a capital of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) and 
upwards, there are not more than two houses : One at Gadag belongs 
to the Gujar trader Yenkatidas, who, besides lending money and 
granting bills, trades in cotton, and the other at Rfinebennur belongs 
to Br&hman traders, Gopal and Shrinvas Naik, who, besides lending 
money, trade largely in cotton, Europe and Bombay machine-spun 
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yarn, silk, cotton waistcloths and women’s robes, indigo, and Maisur 
bullocks and cows. Of grain dealers few, perhaps not more than 
ten, have a capital of more than £5000 (Rs. 50,000). The European 
firms at Hubli and Gadag, which have been established within the 
last thirty years, have as much as £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). In 
addition to their regular business traders employ their capital in 
moneylending. The leading Hubli merchants trade on their own 
account and with their own capital, in the cotton season (October- 
May) supplementing their capital by borrowing from the Hubli 
branch of the Bank of Bombay. The same traders carry on both 
an import and an export trade. They have generally agents or 
corresponding houses at Bombay, Poona, Sdtara, Ahmadnagar, at 
Barsi Sholapur and Vairag in Sholapur, at Rajapur and Vengurla 
in Ratnagiri, at Kumta and Karwar in Kanara, at Hamnabad in 
the Nizam’s country, at Bangalur in Maisur, and at Belari Salem 
and Tadpatri in Madras. Some of the largest deal direct with 
Bombay and other leading markets, Poona, Sholapur, Kumta, Belari, 
Bangalur, and Manglor, exporting cotton and importing sugar and 
hardware, cotton goods, and other articles of European manufacture. 
Except cotton sales between local dealers and Bombay firms, which 
are negotiated by bills, almost all purchases are paid in silver. 

At present (1883) Dharwar has two trading joint stock companies 
in the towns of Dharwar and Hubli. In April 1875 a joint stock 
company, chiefly for the export and import of cloth, under the name 
of the Dharwar Company, was started at Dharwar by a few traders, 
with a capital of £1187 10s. (Rs. 11,875) divided into 475 shares of 
£2 10s. (Rs. 25) each. Since 1876 the company has increased the 
number of its shares to 1600, making a capital of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). 
Up to the end of 1883, of the 1600 shares 1282 equal to a capital 
of £3205 (Rs. 32,050) have been taken by 143 persons, of whom 132 
are Brahmans, five Lingayats, three Komtis, one a Mudliyar, one a 
tailor, and one a shepherd. Of these 143 persons eightv-five are 
Government servants, fifteen students, thirteen traders, eight men of 
means, seven landholders, five pleaders, four Government pensioners, 
four Brahman priests, one editor of a native newspaper, and one 
contractor. The object of the company has been to import cloth 
from Bombay, Poona, Ahmadabad, Benares, Belari, and Bangalur. 
The chief cloths imported are from Bombay, European cotton plain 
and prints, broadcloth, silk, and waistcloths and women’s robes; 
from Poona and Satara, Nagpur, Yevla, and Poona-made lace- 
bordered and plain silk waistcloths and women’s robes, and silk 
borders called dais to be sewn to plain cotton cloths ; from Benares 
and Ahmadabad, lace robes, gold lace cloth, and lace ; from Belari 
and Tadpatri, headscarves and turbans ; and from Bangalur, lace- 
bordered head and shoulder scarves, waistcloths, and women’s 
robes, and nimbdcali pattalas or bright yellow female robes and 
bodicecloths, both with bugdi borders that is with one plain and two 
ornamental stripes. Besides these, from Shahapur in Belgaum, and 
Guledgud in Bijapur, waistcloths, women’s robes, and bodicecloths 
are also brought. The nimbdvali pattalas from Bangalur and the 
bodicecloths from Guledgud, which are the best of their kind, are 
in great local demand. In addition to the cost of carriage to 
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Dharwar and Hubli, the company sell their stock at a net profit of 
6J per cent on the original purchase. The company also buy the 
produce of local hand looms and towels and thick cloths made in 
the Dharwar jail, and send them to order to Belari, Belgaum, 
Bombay, and Poona. On the 31st of August of every year the 
company balance their accounts, and out of the net profits, after de- 
ducting the cost of establishment and carriage, they leave aside one 
to five per cent for charity, and five per cent for the reserve fund ; 
and the rest they declare as dividends. During the eight years 
ending 1883 the yearly dividends declared by the Dharwdr cloth 
company have varied from fifteen per cent in 1878 to six per cent 
in 1882, the details being 9f per cent in 1876, twelve in 1S77, 
fifteen in 1878, eleven and quarter in 1879, nine in 1880 and 1881, 
six in 1882, and eight and quarter in 1883. Since 1877 a branch of 
the Dhdrwdr company has been opened in Hubli, the accounts of 
which are included in those of the head office at Dharwar. The 
managing body of the company consists of four directors and two 
agents, one of whom lives at Dharwar and the other at Hubli. The 
conditions of the Dharwar company are that no sharer can withdraw 
his capital, within two years from the date of his taking the shares ; 
and that he must give notice of withdrawal two months before the 
31st of August, when the accounts of the company are balanced. In 
that case he will get his capital together with his dividend, after the 
general committee has held its meeting. If he wishes to withdraw 
his money before the closing of accounts on the 31st of August, he 
will get it back, two months after the date of his notice ; but with- 
out his portion of the dividend and minus 2s. (Re. 1) for each share. 
If a sharer takes up a share before the 5th of a month, ho will 
get his share of the dividend for that month ; but if he takes it up 
after the 5th, he will get no dividend for that month. In the 
beginning of 1878, a rival Hubli cloth company was formed with a 
nominal capital of £4000 (Rs. 40,000) divided into 200 shares of 
£20 (Rs. 200) each. Up to the end of 1883, of the 200 shares 110 
equal to a capital of £2200 (Rs. 22,000) have been taken by fifty-four 
persons of whom twenty-five are Br&hmans, twenty-four Lingayats, 
two Jains, one a Raddi, one a Musalman, and one a Maratba. Of 
these fifty-four shareholders, forty are traders, eight Government 
servants, three pleaders, two landholders, and one a person of means. 
The business and imports of the Hubli company differ little from 
those of the DMrwar Company except that the Hubli Company also 
import Europe and Bombay machine-made yarn from Bombay and 
sugar from Bangalur. On the 31st of December of every year the 
company balance their accounts, and out of the Det profits, after 
deducting the cost of establishment and carriage, they leave aside 
one per cent for charity and ten per cent for the reserve fund ; and 
the rest they give as dividends to the shareholders. During the 
six years ending 1883 the yearly dividends declared by the Hubli 
company varied from twelve per cent in 1879 to nothing in 1882. 
The details being ten per cent in 1878, twelve in 1879, seven and 
half in 1880, nine in 1881, nothing in 1882, and eight and half in 
1883. As the company suffered a heavy loss in one transaction, no 
dividends were declared for 1882, The conditions of the Hubli 
b 98 — 45 
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company are that no shareholder can withdraw his capital invested 
in the company’s shares. If he wants money, he must sell the 
shares privately. 

Of the ten chief trade centres five are both wholesale and retail 
and five are exclusively wholesale or padmuli (K.) centres. The five 
wholesale and retail trade centres are Hubli and Dharwar in the 
west, Navalgund in the north, Gadag in the east, and Ranebennur 
in the south. The padmuli or wholesale trade centres are Mundargi 
in Gadag, Byadgi in Ranebennur, Haveri in Karajgi, Dhundshi in 
Bankapur, and Nadgund in Navalgund. Of the five wholesale and 
retail trade centres Hubli and Gadag are the most important. 

Before the Kanaresecountrv was divided into Dharwarand Belgaum 
and before the Belgaum- Yengurla road was made, Hubli was the 
greatest trade centre in the Kanarese districts. At present (1883) 
Hubli comes next to Belgaum. Hubli has about 700 traders mostly 
Lingayats, Jains, Komtis, Brahmans, Gujarat and Marwar Vanis, 
Devangs, and Musalmans. Of these about 300 have capitals of 
£500 to £10,000 (Rs. 5000 -Rs. 1,00,000). Almost all are independent 
traders. The chief articles of local growth are wheat, millet, 
pulse, sesamum seed, and other grains, and cotton, molasses, 
and of hand-woven cotton cloth, coarse and fine waistcloths, and 
women’s robes, hachudaa or coarse long cloths, silk cloths with 
or without lace borders, rnlli or children’s scarves, carpets, and 
blankets. The chief imports are, English and Bombay machine-spun 
yarn, China silk, musk, saffron, and kerosine oil from Bombay 
in the north, chiefly by Kumta and Karwar; turmeric, mill-drawn 
castor oil, headscarves, chintz, and cuminseed from Belari in the 
east ; cocoanuts, cocoa kernel, hemp, sugar, and blankets from 
Dhavangeri in Maisur ; molasses, sugar, red sugar called maktumi- 
sdkri, and chillies from Shimoga in Maisur ; and betelnuts, 
cardamoms, pepper, and sandalwood from Kanara. The chief 
exports are, cotton, oilseed, handwoven cloth, tamarind, sweet oil, 
cotton seed, onions, and horns and hides, some passing east by 
rail from Belari to Madras and Haidarabad and others passing 
west by sea from Karwar and Kumta to Bombay. At Hubli a 
market is held on Saturday. 

Gadag has nine large traders with capitals of £500 to £20,000 
(Rs. 5000 - Rs. 2 , 00 , 000 ). Of these two are Europeans, six are 
Lingayats, and one is a Gujarfit Yani. They are all independent 
traders. The chief export is cotton by rail from Belari and by sea 
from Karwar and Kumta to Bombay. The chief imports are, cloth, 
cotton yarn, and silk. During the last tw'enty years the greatest 
change has been the fall in the value of the export trade in raw 
cotton. At Gadag a market is held every Saturday. 

Of the wholesale or pmhnuli (K.) centres, Byadgi lies close to 
Maisur on the south and to Kanara on the west. On every Saturday 
and Sunday when markets are held, Maisur and Kanara traders 
and husbandmen bring large quantities of rice, millet, wheat, 
pulse, molasses, sugar, chillies, betelnuts, cocoanuts and cocoa-kernels, 
and cocoa-oil. and sell them wholesale to traders who come to 
f^J^dgi from Dharwar, Hubli, and other parts of Dharwar, as well 
as from Belari and Bagalkot. In the same way, at Mundargi, 
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which lies close to Belari. and the Nizam’s dominions, and where 
markets are held every Tuesday and Wednesday, traders and 
husbandmen from Belari and the Nizam’s country sell the same 
goods wholesale to traders who come to Mundargi from Dhdrwar, 
Hubli, and other parts of Dharwar, as well as from Shimoga, 
Dhdvangeri, and Ci.italdurg in Maisur and from Sirsi in North 
Kanara. These purchasers retail the goods on their way home and 
in their villages. 

Haveri, sixty miles south of Dharwar, has about twenty- five 
traders with a capital of £100 to £5000 (Rs. 1 000 -Rs. 50,000). Most 
of the traders are Lingayats and a few are Jains and Brahmans. 
Of the twenty-five traders four, two Lingayats one Jain aud one 
Brahman, have capitals of £1000 to £5000 (Rs. 10,000-Rs. 50,000) ; 
the rest have capitals of £100 to £500 (Rs. 1000- Rs. 5000). Haveri 
is the chief wholesale or padmuli trade centre for cardamoms, 
betelnuts, and pepper. These articles come in large quantities from 
Maisur and Kanara and are either exported in bags direct to, or 
sold to agents of, Belari, Haidarabad, Bangalur, Poona, and Bombay 
merchants. Every year between the months of Ashvin and Vaishakh 
(October- May), Lingayat and Havig or North Kanara Brahman 
husbandmen bring to Haveri in strong hemp-fibre bags about twelve 
tons (1000 man*) of cardamom berries, which the Lingayat Gujar&ti 
and Marwari traders from Sholapur and Hamuabad and local 
Lingdyat traders buy at £8 to £10 (Rs.80-100) the man of twenty- 
five pounds. When cardamom berries are brought from the Kanara 
and Maisur forests they are small and dirty ; at Hdveri the traders 
add to their appearance and their size by scraping cleaning and 
soaking them. The berries are first washed in a solution of the 
water of a particular brackish well at Haveri and a few soapnuts 
and sikihdis the unripe acid fruit of the Mimosa abstergens ; they 
are again washed in the brackish water and country soap and 
spread on a mat to dry. 1 During the night plain water is sprinkled 
on them, and the next day, after drying them in the sun, they are 
tied for four or five hours in blankets. Hundreds of women, mostly 
Lingayats and a few Mardthas and shepherds, are employed in 
cutting the edges of the cardamom berries. For this they are paid 
l^d. the pound a. the sher). In one day a woman cuts about three 
pounds (6 shers ) of cardamom berries. The whole process of clean- 
ing about 200 pounds (8 mans) of berries takes four days for twelve 
men and costs about 16s. (Rs. 8). In addition to the cleaning, the 
edge-cutting costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), that is a total outlay of £1 6s. 
(Rs. 13). The berries are then separated into first, second, third 
and fourth sorts. Before they are sent out of the district, the 
berries are filled in bags of strong cotton cloth, each containing 
about ninety pounds (3^ mans). The cotton bags are covered with 
date-leaf mats and again put into hemp-fibre bags. In these bags 
cardamoms are sent to Bombay, Poona, Haidarabad, Belari, and 


1 The well from which the brackish water for washing the cardamom berries is 
brought, is fifty -six feet deep, and, in March 1884, contained water to a depth of 
about tw'enty-six feet. It lies near the monastery of Sivlingappa in the Navipeth 
street at H&veri. As the water is saltish it is used only in bathing and washing 
clothes, and not in drinking. 
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other places. In 1884 the ruling prices were £18 to £20 
(Rs. 180-200) the man of twenty -five pounds for the first sort, 
£15 to £17 (Rs. 150-170) for the second sort, £12 10s. to £13 
(Rs. 125-130) for the third sort, and £10 to £11 (Rs. 100-110) for 
the fourth sort. Kanara cardamoms are of larger size, but Maisur 
cardamoms have the stronger flavour. Of late the process of clean- 
ing cardamom berries and cutting their edges has been started at 
Sirsi. Betelunts come to Haveri in large quantities from the Kanara 
and Maisur spice gardens. The Lingayat Gujarati and Marwari 
dealers from Sholapur, Hamnabad, Belari and a few local Lingfiyat 
dealers buy the betelnuts at 12s. to 12s. 6 d. (Rs. 6-6|) the man of 
twenty-five pounds. The nuts are then handed to Lingayat Marathi 
and shepherd women who sort them into the four classes of best and 
middling chikni, and best and middling bhardi. In one day a 
woman sorts about fifty pounds (2 mans ) of betelnuts for 3d. (2 as.). 
The dealers then pack the nuts into strong hemp-fibre bags, each 
containing 100 to 125 pounds (4-5 mans), and send them to Bombay, 
Poona, Sholapur, and Hamnabad, where in 1884 they fetched £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12) the man of twenty-five pounds for the best chikni, 16s. 
(Rs. 8) for the middling chikni, 12s. (Rs. 6) for the best bhardi, and 
10s. (Rs. 5) for the middling bhardi. Taking the four classes 
together, the dealers get on an average about 15s. fid. (Rs. 7f) the 
man of twenty-five pounds. Besides these four kinds of betelnuts, 
five other kinds are sold at Hfiveri in small quantities, kesrichur, 
khaddichur, naregal, lavangchur, and battal. When cut into small 
long pieces of the size of a fine needle, the best chikni betelnut is 
called kesrichur as it looks as fine as kesar or saffron fibres ; when 
cut into small pieces of the size of a thick needle, it is called 
khaddichur ; and when cut into thin slices like wafers, it is called 
naregal, that is, the betelnut made at the village of Naregal near 
Haveri. These three kinds are made to order in small quantities 
and are presented to friends as a rarity. Of these the kesrichur 
fetches 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1|) the pound, the khaddichur Is. l|d. (9 as.), 
and the naregal Is. 6d. (12 as.). When cut into about sixteen long 
pieces, the bhardi or coarse betelnut is called lavangchur that is of 
the size of lavang or clove, and fetches 9£d. the pound (6| as. the 
sher). From Tirthahalli and Simoga in Maisur betelnuts cut into 
two and called battal that is cup-shaped, are brought to Haveri by 
Havigs and Tulus, and fetch 16s. to 18s. (Rs. 8-9) the man of 
twenty-five pounds. The lavangchur and battal betelnuts are sent 
in small quantities to Belari and other parts of Madras. The 
average yearly export of betelnuts from Haveri is estimated to 
be worth £10,000 to £12,000 (Rs. 1,00,000- Rs. 1,20,000). Besides 
cardamoms and betelnuts large quantities of pepper come to 
Haveri from the Kanara and Maisur gardens. Lnlike cardamoms 
and betelnuts pepper is neither cleaned nor sorted in Haveri. From 
Haveri pepper goes east to Belari and Haidarabad, north to 
Sholapur, and by Belgaum and V engurla to Bombay. The sales of 
pepper at Hiiveri average 300 to 400 pounds and the ordinary price is 
about 6d. (4 as.) a pound. At Haveri a market is held every Thursday. 

W ithin the last twenty years, next to Nadgund, Dhundshi, thirty- 
three miles south of Dharwar, was the chief wholesale mart in the 
district. Since the making of good roads from Kumta and Hubli to 
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Karwar most of the trade has passed from Dhundshi to Hubli. 
Dhundshi has about 250 traders, mostly Lingayats, Jains, and 
Musalmans. Of these about six have capitals of £1000 to £5000 
(Rs. 10,000 -Rs. 50,000). The larger traders buy betelnuts, cocoanuts, 
molasses, sugar, red pepper, salt, oil, and tobacco, which are 
brought for sale by the growers from Maisur and south Dharwar. 
These articles the wholesale dealers sell either to small local 
traders for local use or to traders of Hubli, Navalgund, and Nadgund. 
None of the Dhundshi traders export directly. Until 1857, when 
the chief of Nadgund rebelled, Nadgund was the greatest whole- 
sale mart in the district. Since 1857 the trade has greatly fallen 
though it still is a small wholesale centre. 

Besides at the ten chief trade centres, weekly markets are held at 
almost all towns and large villages where mamlatdars or sub-judges 
hold their offices, or which were formerly the head-quarters of the 
village-groups called pctrgnnds, victhals, tcafs, or kardynts. Except 
the ten trade centres, where the attendance varies from 1 0,000 at 
Hubli to 3000 at Haveri, most weekly markets are attended 
by less than 1000 people. Markets are generally held in the 
middle of the town or village from eight in the morning till five in 
the evening. They are both distributing and gathering centres. 
The chief articles sold are cloth, copper and brass vessels, earthen 
pots, salt, chillies, molasses, sugar, coriander, mustard, cumin, 
menthia or Greek grass seed, pepper, turmeric, vegetables, lamp-oil, 
fuel, and dry cowdung-cakes. The sellers are chiefly shopkeepers 
of the town and to some extent local growers. The buyers are 
people of the towns and of the neighbouring villages. There is 
little barter. 

In almost all villages where there are one or more Hindu temples, 
and in about one-fourth of the villages where there are one or more 
mosques and tombs, small yearly fairs called jdtrds are held to 
celebrate a festival in honour of a deity or a saint. When a car is 
drawn the fair is called a ten i (K), and when it is held in honour of a 
Musalman saint it is called atiMims(H). These gatherings are too small 
to have much trade importance. None of the Dharwar fairs are on 
so large a scale as those held at Maheji in Khandesh or at Pandharpur 
in Sholapur. The three most important fairs are one each at Yemmur 
in Navalgund, at Gudguddapur in Ranebennur, and at Hulgur in 
Bankapur. Of these the Yemmur and Hulgur fairs are held in 
honour of Musalman saints and the Gudguddapur fair in honour of 
Malhari or Shiv. The chief articles sold at these fairs are 
waistcloths or dhotars, women’s robes or sddis, ready-made jackets 
and trousers, small carpets, copper brass and iron vessels, lamps, small 
metal boxes, toys, sugar, rice, pulse, sweetmeats, flowers, fruits, 
country liquor, needles and thread, combs, redpowder, perfumes, false 
pearls and coral, beads, and matches. The Yemmur fair is held in 
March, lasts four or five days, and is attended by about 50,000 
people. The estimated value of the goods sold is about £200 
(Rs. 2000). The Gudguddapur fair is held in October, lasts for 
two days, and is attended by about 12,000 people. The estimated 
value of the goods sold is about £80 (Rs. 800). Between 1834 and 
1862 the Hulgur fair was yearly visited by the Nawab of Savanur 
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with a strong retinue, and was largely attended by wrestlers, dancing 
girls, beggars, traders, and others. Since the death of the Nawab 
in 1862, the Hulgur fair has lost its importance. 1 

Except some villages in the west, almost all large villages have 
shopkeepers. The village shopkeeper as a rule is a Lingayat • he 
occasionally is a Jain, a Komti, or a Musalman. They deal in all 
groceries, salt, grain, pulses, spices, chillies, tobacco, sugar, molasses, 
clarified butter or tup, and in the larger villages in cloth ; people 
generally buy cloth and all miscellaneous articles not of daily use 
either from the head-quarters town of the sub-division or at some 
market town to which such articles are brought by shopkeepers on 
market days. The shopkeepers gather their stock-in-trade from 
various sources. Some of it is received in payment of money lent, 
some in return for advances of grain to the poorer husbandmen, and 
some from larger dealers in one or other of the leading trade centres, 
such as Hubli, Gadag, and Dhundshi. Village shopkeepers never buy 
straight from Bombay. It is usual to pay ready money for articles 
sold, but running accounts, which are generally made up once a 
month, are sometimes kept. Only the large shopkeepers remain all 
the year at a central village ; the smaller ones travel to all the village 
markets within a radius of twenty or thirty miles of their homes. 

Carriers carry either in carts or on pack -bullocks and ponies. 
They are Lingayats, Komtis, Devangs, Kurubars, and Ade-banajigers. 
Pack-bullock and pony carriers sell from village to village small 
quantities of tobacco, betelnuts, and other miscellaneous articles ; in 
addition to these articles cart-carriers sell grain and cloth. Carriers 
buy their stock from large shops and from the growers. 

The chief Imports are : Of building materials, rafters, posts, small 
cross rafters, and bamboos are brought from Kanara either by house- 
builders or wood-sellers, and nails, screws, and other iron articles are 
brought from Bombay by Musalman shopkeepers to the leading local 
trade centres. In ordinary years little grain is imported. Of metals, 
gold and silver bars and sheets of copper brass iron and tin are 
imported from Bombay. Of house furniture, large town traders 
bring copper and brass pots from Poona Belgaum and Nagpur, and 
clocks, watches, and glass and Chinaware from Bombay. Of food drink 
drugs and stimulants, sugar, palm-molasses, turmeric, and cumin- 
seed come from Maisur, cocoanut kernel and oil, betelnuts, carda- 
moms, and pepper from Kanara and Maisur, and salt from Kanara. 
Wine is brought from Bombay and sold in small quantity by Parsi 
shopkeepers. Drugs are brought in small quantities from Bombay; 
gdnja that is hemp flowers and bhang that is hemp leaves are brought 
from "V airag, Barsi, and Tasgaon by liquor-contractors. Opium 
comes from Bombay and is sold wholesale at Government treasuries 
to licensed shopkeepers and by them is retailed to the people. Of 
tools and appliances, penknives, pickaxes, and spades are 
brought from Bombay and Madras. Of dress, mclnjarpats or long- 
cloths, printed cotton cashmere cloth, European and Bombay 
made piece-goods, cotton and silk lace, and coloured and 


1 Details of these three fairs are given under Places. 
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uncoloured silk, and steam-spun yam are brought from Bombay 1 ; 
cotton and silk rumdls or headscarves, dhotars or waistcloths, 
woollen carpets and woollen waistcloths, and red handkerchiefs are 
brought from Madras; shawls, sudix or women’s robes, bodicecloths, 
and yellow sheets from Bangalur; turbans from Madura; and fine 
muslin from Masulipatam. No ornaments are imported. Of 
dyeing materials indigo comes from Madras. Of toys, cards, chess, 
marbles, and children’s hand-balls are brought from Bombay and 
Madras. Of fuel firewood is partly brought from the Kanara forests 
and partly gathered in small quantities from local forests and fields. 
A few ponies are brought by Pendharis from Pandharpur and a 
few Arab horses from Bombay; carts and pony carts are made in 
the district. 

Cotton is the most valuable of Dharwar exports. During the five 
years ending 1883 the average quantity of cotton which has left the 
district is about 9500 tons worth £450,000 (Rs. 45 lakhs). Of the 
whole amount about one-third is saw-ginned Dharwar or American and 
two-thirds Kumta or local cotton According to rough estimates by 
Bombay merchants and cotton dealers of the American or as it is 
called saw-ginned Dharwar received at Bombay, about sixty-eight 
per cent is (1883) from Dharwar and the remaining thirty-two per 
cent from Belgaum, Bijapur, and the Bombay Karnatak states, and 
of the Kumta or local Karnatak cotton about sixty-eight per cent 
comes from Belgaum and Bijapur and thirty-two per cent comes 
from Dharwar. Since 1854 when Mr. A. C. Brice, the senior partner 
of Messrs. Brice and Company, started a large cotton business, 
Dharwar has had European cotton agents as well as agents of Bombay 
European houses, who do business with Bombay in full-pressed bales 
of saw-ginned Dharwar. The business of native dealers in saw-ginned 
Dharwar is entirely in bundles or d okras. Almost the whole trade in 
Kumta or local Dharwar cotton is in the hands of Bombay native 
merchants, chiefly Cutch Vanias and Bhatias and a few Kanarese 
Brahmans. Some business is done between Bombay and Dharwar 
dealers at the South Konkan ports. There is considerable 
variety in the arrangements under which cotton is prepared in 
Dharwar and sent to market. Many landholders sell their own 
cotton direct to the exporter. They clean it, pack it in bundles or 
dokrds of 164 to 196 pounds and sell it to a dealer, who may be either 
a native or a European and is generally a native. Some, but this 
practice is becoming less common every year, sell their seed cotton, 
that is their unginned cotton, to a large merchant, who gins and 
packs it. In other cases the grower does not sell locally, but gins his 
cotton, packs it on carts, and takes it to the coast, where he either 
sells it or ships it through a broker to Bombay. Gin-owners 
and cotton dealers often make advances to landholders to secure 
the growing crop of cotton. The landholder agrees to deliver 
a certain quantity of seed cotton by a certain date. If the 
quantity falls short, or the crop fails, the landholder has to 
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at Manchester town. The term is now applied to longcloth woren in the Bombay 
mills. RAo Bah4dur Tirmalrdv. According to Molesworth mtijarpdt is a corruption 
of mddarpdt that is cloth woven at Madrepollam, 
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pay interest on the money he has received until he completes 
the delivery of the cotton agreed on, which is generally in the 
following season. Advances are also occasionally made on the 
standing crop, the person advancing the money taking all risks. A 
dealer rarely lends money to a landholder on the security of the 
crop. If he does the landholder pays interest until he has sold his 
cotton, when he refunds the amount he has borrowed. These arrange- 
ments are all carried on under regular bonds. Since the extreme rise 
in the value of cotton during the American War in 1864-65 the 
growers have generally been in a position to exact terms which are 
more in the grower’s than in the dealer’s favour. In some cases cotton 
dealers and gin-owners receive advances from wealthy brokers, 
who have undertaken to supply European houses with cotton at a 
fixed date. The petty dealer or gin-owner makes over the cotton 
according to agreement, and the broker sells it to the European 
firm at the rate agreed on, or, if he has been working with the 
European merchant’s money, he is paid by commission. Agents of 
Bombay native dealers in the cotton growing districts, partly advance 
money to the growers and partly buy in the local markets. The chief 
local cotton markets are Hubli, Gadag, and Dharwar. The details 
of the business are carried out by middlemen, who have largely 
increased in number during the last few years owing to the keener 
competition among European buyers. Though much sawginned 
Dhdrwar comes to Bombay in full-pressed bales, the difficulty of 
the land journey forces considerable quantities to be sent in the 
much lighter and handier bundles or dokras. As its name shows 
Kumta in North Kanara was formerly the chief port of shipment 
for Dharwar cotton. At present (1884) almost the whole crop of 
Dharwar cotton goes to Bombay, about two-thirds going from Kumta 
and one-third from Karwar. A little both of saw-ginned Dharwar 
and of Kumta cotton, both in steamers and in native boats from 
Kumta and Karwar, reaches Bombay in April. But no large 
supplies either of saw-ginned Dharwar or of Kumta are available 
till about the end of May. So that except in seasons when the rains 
hold off no large quantities reach Bombay before the beginning of 
the rains (June 7 th -15th). Of saw -ginned Dharwar, on a rough 
estimate about | goes by Kumta and § by Karwar ; of Kumta about 
I goes by Kumta, { by Karwar, and g is used locally. Occasionally a 
little cotton is sent to Madras by Belari. In an ordinary season, under 
existing conditions that is with good roads but no railways, about 
a of the saw-ginned Dharwar and j of the Kumta which is a later 
crop reach Bombay before the south-west rains. Of the rest, except 
a little which sometimes goes to Belari either for local use or for 
Madras, the whole is packed during the rains (June -November) in 
Dharwar store-rooms. Of this stored cotton about two-thirds is kept 
loose, one-third m bundles or dokvcis t and little or none in pressed 
bales. A large quantity of cotton, roughly averaging about 8000 
bales, is often kept at Kumta during the rains the amount depending 
on the date of the break of the monsoon which stops shipping. Ac- 
cording to the state of the Bombay market the supplies which have 
been kept in Dharwar stores and godowns during the rains begin to 
come forward in September and October, getting from Dharwar to 
the coast chiefly in October and November and reaching Bombay 
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as a rule before the close of December. Of tbc Dharwar cotton 
which goes to Bombay by sea about f goes in native boats ami in 
steamers. In average seasons the whole cotton crop leaves the district 
by the middle of the following season, that is by about the end of 
March. The opening of the new lines of railway through Dharwar 
and to the coast will greatly add to the value of the Dliarwar cotton 
crop. It will be possible to press and ship considerable quantities 
from Marmagaou before the close of May and by land to stations 
on the South East and West Deccan railways during the whole of 
the rains. Before the opening of the Suez Caual (1369) much 
saw-ginned Dharwar went by ship to Liverpool and was 
forwarded from Liverpool to the continental ports. The chief con- 
tinental ports which use saw-ginued Dharwar are Cronstadt, Odessa, 
Ilevel, Trieste, and Venice. At present (1884) saw-ginued Dharwar 
finds little favour with English spinners, the seed inis grown poor 
and the gins have fallen out of repair. The bulk of what, is 
exported goes to the continent of Europe, but the quantity exported is 
small. Probably more than half the outturn is used iu the Bombay 
spinning mills where its whiteness makes it valuable for mixing. Its 
strong and fairly long staple makes Kumta particularly well suited for 
spinning the lower counts of yarn up to thirties and for this purpose 
it is largely used in the Bombay mills. Twenty years ago Kumta 
cotton was in favour among Lancashire and Glasgow spinners and 
was largely exported; and were it not grossly adulterated with 
seed it would still find a ready market iu England and on the continent 
of Europe. Till 1847 cotton was carried to the coast on bullock-back 
at a cost averaging about 12s. (Its. 0) for every bullock-load of 250 
pounds. Bullock carriage ceased about 1801, when the Dharwar-Kumta 
road by the Devimaui pass was opened and carts came into general use. 
At first, owing to the cheapness of grass and grain, the cart hire from 
Dharwar to the coast averaged about 12s. (Rs. G) the khandl of 784 
pounds or less than one-third of the old pack-bullock charge. During 
the American Civil War cart rates ran to £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) and 
even higher. Since 1805, with the increase in the number of carts, the 
rate has gradually fallen to 10.s. (Rs. 8) to Karwar and £1 (Rs. 10) 
to Kumta. To this have to bo added a cart broker’s fee of 3 7. (2 ax.) 
and 1.1-.4J'/. (1 1 1 ax.) for tolls. With slight variations 19a-. (Rs. 91) may 
be taken to represent the average cost of carting one khamli of 784 
pounds of cotton from the Dharwar cotton fields to the coast. This 
is a heavy charge. Taking 30.s-. a ton of 2240 pounds as the average 
of the cotton freight by steamers from Bombay to Liverpool during 
the year 1882, the charge from the Dlifirwar cotton fields to the 
coast is nearly twice as heavy as the charge from Bombay to 
Liverpool. The cost of freight by phatemdri to Bombay is 3.s. 3 </. 
(Rs. l|)andby steamer Ss. (Rs. 4) a khanrfi of 734 pounds that is 
for jthatemdrig a third and for steamers four-fifths of the average 1882 
steamer freight from Bombay to Liverpool. When cotton is sent in 
full-pressed bales, the cost, including the pressing carting and shipping 
charges, comes to about £2 0*. 07. (Rs. 20^) a khanJi of 784 pounds, 1 or 
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about 1 3*5 per cent of the value of the cotton. If the Dharwar dealer 
sends his cotton to Bombay in bundles or dokrds, and it is sold 
in Bombay at his risk, the cost of bringing it to market comes to 
about £1 19s. 2d. (Rs. 19 T h) the khandi or 1305 per cent of the value 
of the cotton. 1 

During the last fifty-five years Government have made repeated 
efforts to improve the Dharwar cotton trade. In 1812 the Madras 
Government calculated the export cotton trade of Dharwar and all 
the adjoining districts, through Kanara to Bombay, at about 1065 
bales, probably nags of 300 pounds each. Of these 1065 bundles 
probably not more than 300 were of Dharwar growth. 2 Up to 
1829 there was no regular trade in Dharwar cotton; a few bales 
were carried by Lamans or pack-bullock men to the Madras 
districts for hand loom weaving. Dirt greatly reduced the value 
of the cotton which found its way by sea to Bombay. Much 
of this dirt was due to the difficulties of carriage. The cotton 
was thrown loosely into bags which were carried on bullocks and 
had to be daily laden and unladen. In crossing streams the cotton 
was wetted, and, at the daily halt, the pack was rolled into the dust 
or mud. The damage and loss did not cease when the cotton 
reached the coast. In the voyage to Bombay it suffered much from 
salt water, and, till as late as 1810 when the state lapsed to the 
British, Angria, the chief of Kolaba, stopped all cotton boats as 
they passed, sent officers to board them, and levied a heavy and 
vexatious toll on their cargo. 3 In 1836 some samples of specially 
cleaned Dharwar cotton were valued in Bombay at £10 16s. 
(Rs. 108) the 550 pounds, when ordinary Surats were selling in 
England at £8 to £9 10-s. (Rs. 80-95). The enhanced value of this 
cotton did not meet the charges for its special cleaning. In England 
the specially cleaned cotton was valued at 8 bd. a pound and the com- 
mon dirty cotton at Qhd. to 7 d. while in Dharwar the specially cleaned 
cotton cost £7 10s. (Rs. 75) and the common cotton cost £4 (Rs. 40) 
the khandi of 7S4 pounds or a difference of 1 T3 d. the pound. Govern- 
ment did not consider these results promising enough to justify 
further expenditure on improved methods of cleaning cotton. 

From 1842 attempts began to be made to grow American seed 
cotton. At first from the difficulty of cleaning it and from the want 
of a market, either in Dharwar or in Bombay, the native dealers would 
not touch American seed cotton. Till 1846-47 most of the Dharwar - 
American cotton was shipped by Government at their risk. In 1846 
native merchants for the first time bought Dharwar American on 
their own account. In the same year the Government shipments to 
England were reported to have left a profit of nearly twenty-three 


1 The details are : Cart hire and tolls to the coast 17s. 6d. ; cart broker's fee 3d. ; 
freight to Bombay 3s. 3d. ; landing charge lb/. ; wharfage fee lp/. ; weighing charge 
; agent’s charge m Bombay 4s. bV. ; agent’s charge at the coast 10b/. ; buyer’s 

discount at 31 per cent equals 10s. 6d. when cotton is at £15 (Rs. 150) a khandi ; 
broker’s fee in Bombay on sale of the cotton Is. 6(/. ; subscription for the Bombay 
animal home 6 d. ; subscription for other Bombay charities | d. When the cotton is 
shipped at Kumta a fee of 2'jd. is levied on every khandi of cotton to support the 
Kumta temples. 

alton s Dharwar Cotton, 3, 3 Walton's Dharwar Cotton, 16. 
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per cent. Mr. Mercer, one of the American planters, including 
packing charges, calculated the cost of sending a Bombay khandi of 
784 pounds of cotton from Dharwar to Bombay at £1 15s. (Rs. 17 |), 
of which no less than £1 (Rs. 10) was the cost of carriage to the coast. 
The calculation was exclusive of a duty of 6s. (Rs. 3) the khandi which 
was imposed at the ports, but was remitted on shipments to England. 
These charges represented about forty-five per cent on the value of 
the cotton in Dharwar, so that, by the time the cotton was on 
board ship in Bombay for England, of every £10 (Rs. 100) worth of 
cotton, at least £6 (Rs. 60) represented the carriage from the fields 
to the ship. In 1847 the Bombay cotton trade was so sick 
that, at the request of the leading firms, a commission of ten 
Government officers and merchants was appointed. The members 
of the commission were Messrs Glass, Spooner, Inveraritv, Bowman, 
Crawford, Smith, Murray, Karsetji Jamsetji and Karsetji Kawasji, 
to whom was afterwards added Mr. now Sir H. B. E. Frere. This 
Commission made many sound and practical proposals. The 
suggestion of most importance to Dharwar was that roads should be 
made from the Dharwar cotton fields to the coast. One practical 
result of this recommendation was the order that the making of the 
road from the Dharwar cotton districts to Kumta should be at once 
pressed on and that the road should be made fit for carts throughout 
its whole length. At this time the Dharwar cotton is described as 
moving along on bullocks at one to two miles an hour. The 
bullocks were loaded and unloaded twice a day, generally near 
water where their packs were rolled in the mud. During the 
march each bullock consoled himself by keeping his nose in his 
leader’s pack, and steadily eating the cotton. The loss in weight, 
which had not been made good by dust, was too often supplied by 
water and mud at the journey’s end. The want of cheap and easy 
communication with the coast smothered the trade. 

About this time the Bombay Government addressed the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce in the hope of inducing them to take an 
active part in the Dharwfir cotton trade, Government stated that 
the outturn of American cotton was now so large, that they were 
unable to buy the whole quantity through their own agents ; the 
Government planters had found it necessary to make contracts 
through native traders. Government also stated that there 
was enough American seed to sow 100,000 acres, and that 
the landholders were willing to sow American cotton to any 
extent, if only they were sure of a market for their produce. 
To foster the growth of American cotton Government had 
hitherto undertaken to buy all American cotton grown at £5 10s 
(Rs. 55) a khandi of 784 pounds. Government thought it was time 
that this cotton buying should pass from them to the Bombay 
merchants to whom, Government were satisfied, Dhdrwdr 
American cotton would prove a profitable investment. In 
reply the Chamber, who expressed much interest in the growth of 
American cotton, asked that enough of it might be sold in Bombay 
to determine its value. Sir G. Clerk, then Governor of Bombay, 
approved of this suggestion and ordered 500 bales to be sold in 
Bombay on condition that the buyer engaged to ship it to England. 
In accordance with this arrangement 307 bide, of Dharwar American 
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were sold by auction in Bombay. Their price averaged £11 6s. 
(Rs. 113) the Surat khcnuli when the corresponding price was £10 
(Rs. 100) for Surat, £8 14s. (Rs. 87) for Amravati, and £8 10s. 
(Rs. 85) for Kumta. In 1847 Mr. Mercer, the Dharwar American 
planter, visited Manchester and secured a large increase in the 
demand for Dharwar-American. About this time complaints of the 
adulterated state of cotton were so loud that in 1851 Government 
passed a law strengthening the penal provisions of Act III. of 1829 
against adulteration. Act III. of 1829 had made the mixing and 
the selling of mixed cotton penal ; Act XV. of 1851 made the holder 
of mixed cotton, as well as the mixer and seller liable to punishment. 
The new Act provided that damaged or adulterated cotton should 
be confiscated and sent to England for sale ; and, to encourage 
detection, the Act laid down that two-thirds of the value of confiscated 
cotton should be given to the informer. As the new Act was made 
applicable to the city of Bombay, the agents of Bombay merchants 
refused to buy damaged or falsely packed cotton, and this refusal had 
a good effect on up-country dealers. Though the new Act did good 
serious cause of complaint remained, and the fact that the ports of 
shipment were under Madras while thecotton-growing districts werein 
Bombay greatly enhanced the difficulty of preventing fraud. In 1850 
the Manchester Mercantile Association sent Mr. A. Mackay to India, 
to enquire into the causes which prevented the increased growth of 
cotton in India. He was of opinion that 254,982 acres, the area under 
cotton during the year 1853-54, was more than could be maintained. 
In noticing this Captain Anderson, then superintendent of the 
revenue survey, estimated the cotton land in Government and 
private or indm villages in Dharwar at not less than 1,300,000 acres ; 
and experience has since shown that this estimate was correct. In 
Captain Anderson’s opinion the two chief difficulties in the way of 
the successful growth of Dharwar cotton were the cost of carriage 
and the late season at which the crop ripened. In 1854 Mr. A. C. 
Brice, whose firm was backed by the well-known London firm of 
Messrs. Dunbar and Son, settled in Dharwar and did a large cotton 
business. Mr. Brice proposed to Government to provide for the future 
superintendence of the local saw-gin factory and machines ; to 
improve the different kinds of cotton grown ; to improve the saw- 
gm by the introduction of cattle-power ; to build half screw-presses 
in suitable spots in the cotton growing districts; to introduce a better 
cotton cart ; to establish full screw-presses on the coast ; and to 
open a direct cotton trade between England and the Bombay 
Karnatak. By this time the Dharwar cotton trade had t>roivn 
so large, that, according to Mr. Brice’s calculation, ginning 
alone employed not less than 45,000 hands. Ten' years 
later, during the American civil war, the Dharwar cotton 
trade greatly increased, though fraud and dirt-mixing seriously 
reduced the value of the cotton. In 1863 and 1864 prices ran so 
high, that in 1863 in Dharwar a kluuuli of cotton was worth £38 
(Rs. 380) and in 1864 £46 10s. (Rs. 465). By 1874-75 the Dharwar 
cotton trade had still further developed chiefly in consequence of 
the opening of good roads. Since the American war one notable 
change in the cotton trade has been the increasing quantity of 
Kumta which is used in the Bombay mills instead of being sent to 
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Europe. Of saw-ginned Dharwar about half goes to Europe from 
Bombay, and of Kumta about two-thirds stops in Bombay and 
one-third goes to Europe. Another important change is the 
decline of about a third in the proportion of American to local 
cotton, a decline which seems to be chiefly due to the deterioration 
of the seed, to the failure of the arrangements for keeping the saw- 
gins in repair, and to adulteration. This decline in the proportion 
of saw-ginned Dharwar represents a considerable diminution in 
the whole value of the Dharwar crop as in Bombay in 1883 a 784 
pound khandi of saw-ginned or American was worth about £2 (Rs. 20) 
more than a khandi of Kumta or local Dharwar. A third change 
has been the starting of steam presses and steam ginning factories 
and a steam spinning mill. Two European firms are (1884) locally 
engaged in the Dharwar cotton trade, Messrs. Robertson Brothers and 
Co. who started in 1864 and Messrs. Chrystal and Co. who started 
in 1873. During the last four years the condition of the Dharwar 
cotton trade seems to have been unsatisfactory. Between 1S79 and 
1883 both kinds of Dharwar cotton have fallen in money value, 
and they have also declined in value compared with most other 
varieties of Bombay cotton and with American cotton. Opinions 
differ how far this decline in value is due to the withdrawal of 
Government supervision. 1 

Of other exports haud-made coarse cotton cloth goes to Kanara, 
Belari, Kadapa, and the Deccan, and a few women’s robes made 
at Hubli Gadag and Ranebennur and a few silk cloths made at 
Hubli go to Belgaum aud Belari. Cardamoms, betelnuts, and pepper, 
which come from Kanara and Maisur, are sent to Poona, Satara, and 
Bombay in the north, and to Belari, Kadapa, and the Nizam’s 
dominions in the east. Of grain, wheat is sent to Belari and Kadapa, 
and chcna to Kanara, Belari, and Kadapa. Of metal, copper and 
brass pots are sent from Hubli to Belari, Bangalur, and Belgaum ; 
clarified butter is sent to Bombay in tin kerosine-oil boxes; sesainum- 
seed, cashewnuts, nutmegs, myrobalans, and marking-nuts are 
sent to Belari, Kadapa, and the Nizam’s dominions; cotton seed, 
coriander-seed, onions, and garlic are sent to Kanara and Goa. 
Small quantities of hides and horns are sent by Musalman traders 
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1 The details are : According to the Bombay Cotton Report for 18S2-S3, in the 
Bombay market saw-ginned DhArwar averaged about 5\J. the pound in 1S79-SO, 
5 in 1SS0-S1, 5 (I. in 1881-82, and 4|</. in 1882-83 ; and in the Liverpool market 
it averaged 6,Vi. the pound in 1S79-S0, 5-hd. in 1SS0-S1, 5-fed. in 18S1-S2, and 5] d. in 
1SS2-S3. In the Bombay market Kunita or local cotton sold for 5 p/. the pound in 
1879-80, in 1880-81, 4 -fail, in 1SS1-S2, and 4.j T ..d. in 1882-83 ; in the Liverpool 
market Kumta sold for 5 Id. the pound in 1879-80,411'/. in 1SS0-S1, 4j \d. in 1S81-S2, 
and 4-j‘jd. in 1882-83. In November 1879 a khandi of Broach was worth £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15) more than a khandi of sawginned Dhdrwar and £3 to £3 4s. (Rs. 30-32) 
more than a khamli of Kumta ; in 1883 Broach was worth £2 10s. (Rs. 25) more 
than saw-ginned Dharwar and £4 10s. to £5 (Rs. 45-50) more than Kumta. In 
November 1879 a khandi of good Dholera was worth 10s. (Rs. 5) more than a 
khandi of good saw-ginned Dharw&r and £1 10s. (Rs. 15) more than a khandi of 
Kumta ; in December 1883 there was no difference between the value of Dholera 
and of saw-ginned Dharwar and a khandi of Dholera was worth £2 (Rs. 20) more 
than a khandi of Kumta. In 1879 in Liverpool a pound of American Mid Orleans was 
worth id. more than apound of good saw-ginned Dhirwar and lp/. more than a pound 
of good fair Kumta; in November 1883 a pound of American Mid Orleans was 
worth 1 i G d. more than good saw-ginned Dluuwir and ID'/, more than good fair 
Kumta. 
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to Bombay and large quantities are sent to Madras. Hides are 
cured at Ambur near Madras before they are offered for sale in 
the Madras market. In Dharwar the price of a sheep’s hide is 1*. 
C d. (12 ns.), of a goat’s hide 1*. 9 d. (14 as.), of a bullock’s and 
cow’s hide 4*. to 6s. ( Rs. 2 - 3), and of a buffalo’s hide (Is. to 
S.v. (Rs. 3-4). Horns are sold at £23 to £38 the ton (Rs. 3-5 the 
■man). During the last twenty-five years there has been a great 
increase in the import of Bombay mill made and European yarn, 
cotton and woollen cloth, penknives, scissors, needles, thread, 
kerosine-oil, lamps,, wax candles, stationery, watches, clocks, boots 
and shoes, glassware, matches, and intoxicating drinks. 

The chief crafts and industries are the ginning pressing and 
spinning of cotton, the weaving of cotton and silk goods, the weaving 
of carpets and printed floor-cloths or jdjams, the making of caps, the 
weaving of blankets, the working in gold, silver, copper, brass, 
iron, tin, stone, earth, wood, and leather, and the making of molasses, 
sugar, glass bangles, oil, redpowder, and ink. Three crafts have 
entirely or almost entirely died out, the making of saltpetre, 
earth-salt, and paper. 

One 1 of the chief industries of the district is the ginning of cotton, 
that is the separating cotton wool from cotton seed. Though the 
practice is greatly neglected, cotton should be dried before it is 
ginned. If it is not d r ied the fibre is stained or otherwise harmed. 
To dry the cotton it should be spread in the sun and often 
turned so that every part of it, especially the seed, may be thoroughly 
dried. Cotton cannot be properly ginned in wet or even in 
damp weather; a short smart shower unless followed by a steady 
drv wind will stop cotton ginning for days. Each landholder is 
careful to put on one side part of his best cotton for home 
spinning. 'This is ginned separately with much more care than what 
is meant for sale. The quantity set apart for home spinning depends 
on the number of women m the household and the leisure they 
have for working the spinning machine. For home spinning the 
staple is so well cleaned that not a single seed can be found in a 
dozen pounds. Three machines are used for ginning cotton; the 
ginning wheel or charkn, the foot-roller or hattigndda, and the saw- 
gin. Of these machines the ginning wheel and the foot-roller are 
used for Kumta or local cotton only. Except in outlying parts on the 
borders of Madras and Maisur the ginning wheel or charka is very 
little used in Dharwar.’ It turns our more work than the foot-roller, 
but does not clean the cotton so well. 'The foot-roller is a rude 
primitive machine. Its chief parts are the trnmtigi, that is the three- 
legged stool on which the giuncr sits, worth (id. (-1 as ) ; the am-kni or 
flat stone about one foot by six inches and two inches thick worth 
od (2 os.); the 1 'nviiitlgis or the two wooden soles for placing under 
the feet when turning the roller worth lid. (1 n.) ; and the kucla or 
iron roller about one foot long and tapering from about half an inch 
in the middle to a point at the ends. 'The foot-roller is worked only 
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by women and children. In using the foot-roller the seed cotton is 
laid in the sun, frequently turned, and when well dried is sharply 
beaten with a thin bamboo called sln-di that it may be as loose as 
possible for ginning. When a heap of cotton is ready the ginner 
sits on her three-legged stool. She sets the stone on the ground 
before her, and, on the stone, lays the iron roller whose ends stand 
about three inches beyond the sides of the stone. On each 
end of the roller she sets one of the wooden soles. She leans 
forward still sitting but partly balancing herself on her feet 
which she rests on the wooden soles at the ends of the roller. She 
takes a handful of seed cotton in her right hand and pressing 
with her feet on the wooden soles moves the roller hack and forward 
on the stone. As the roller moves she drops seed cotton under 
it and the pressure of the roller on the seed cotton separates the 
wool from the seed. The seed comes out in front and the wool 
comes out behind. As the wool comes out the ginner keeps pulling 
it under her stool with her left hand, dinners are sometimes paid 
in kind and sometimes in money. When they are paid in money, 
the day’s earnings range from 3d. to bd. (2-4 ns.). The wages are 
in proportion to the work done. If cotton owners wish the cotton 
to be free from seed and dirt for local spinning, the ginner is paid 
by the amount of seed and dirt she takes out ; if the cotton is for 
export, the ginner is paid by the weight of clean cotton. If honestly 
worked the foot-roller cleans local cotton better than any other 
machine. It is the only machine that separates the seed without 
harming the fibre. At the same time the process is very slow. Only 
forty-eight pounds of seed cotton are ginned in a day. This slowness 
is a very serious evil as the local cotton cannot be ginned in time to 
reach Bombay before the rains, and loses much of its valuo by being 
kept for mouths in damp dirty storehouses. ho important an 
element is the ginuing in the preparation of the local cotton that 
when labour is cheap, the area under local cotton rises, and when 
labour is dear the area under local cotton falls. American cotton 
can be ginned by the saw-gin only. 1 Besides some steam gins, which 
have lately been started in some of the leading centres of the local 
cotton trade and of which details are given later oil, moiv than a 
thousand hand-worked saw’ gins are scattered over the district. In 
dry weather an eighteen saw’-gin in proper order cleans about an 
hundredweight of seed cotton in an hour. But like the foot-roller, 
a short sharp shower of rain, unless followed by a steady dry wind 
often stops saw-ginning for days. Though the saw gin is suited 
only for American cotton, it is often used to gin the local or Kumta 
staple ; this practice is especially common when the local 
cotton has been dulled or soiled by rain or has been beaten 
dow r n on the ground. With the foot-roller it is impossible to 
make damp and dirty local cotton look well, so the holder passes 
it through a saw’ gin, which freshens it and brightens it, and also 
gives the dealer the chance of passing it as saw-ginned American. 
Saw gins w-ere brought into India as early as 1S2S. In 1828 
one of two Whitney saw-gins sent by the Court of Directors to 
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the Bombay Government was forwarded to Dharwar for trial. 
Under skilled European control and care the saw-gins at first seemed 
to work well. At this time the only cotton grown was the local cotton, 
and, after considerable experience. Dr. Lush, the superintendent of 
experiments, came to the conclusion that the failures in working the 
saw-gins were due not to carelessness but to the fact that the saw-gin 
is not suited to the local cotton. In 1838 Dr. Lush condemned 
the American Whitney gins. Much time had been lost by assuming 
that, because the machine did well in America, it must do well in 
India ; a gin was wanted to do for India what the W T hitney gin had 
done for America. On this the Court of Directors offered a £100 
(Rs. 1000) prize for the gin best suited to clean Indian cotton. 
No satisfactory results followed this offer. The introduction of 
American seed cotton in 1842 gave a fresh importance to saw- 
gins. The local foot-roller could not separate the New Orleans 
seed from the fibre. Mr. Shaw, the Collector of Dharwar, was satisfied 
that American cotton would never he popular until a simple portable 
gin was introduced. In 1844, with some difficulty, five saw-gins were 
procured which cleaned 300 to 350 pounds of seed cotton a day. Still 
the annoyance of carrying their cotton long distances to a gin-house 
prevented many from growing American cotton. On Mr. Shaw's 
application Government allowed small gin houses to be started in 
different places ; and on the request of Mr. Mercer the American 
planter, twenty-four eharkds or ginning-wheels were brought from 
Broach. In the same year a proposal was made to make saw-gins 
in Dharwdr with materials to be supplied by the Court of Directors. 
This was the origin of the cotton factory which was established at 
Kusvugal. Accordingly, in 1845, an indent was sent for 1000 saws, 
1200 graters, and 1025 zinc washers. In 1845 twelve saw-gins were 
at work, of which seven were in the hands of private persons and five 
were in the hands of Government. The demand was still in excess of 
the supply ; if twenty more saw- gins were available all would be busy. 
In June 1845 Mr. T. W. Channing, one of the American planters of 
Kusvugal, expressed the opinion that if a saw-gin could be made 
cheap enough for the ordinary landholder it woidd come into 
general use. In the same letter he obtained leave to make two 
twenty-five saw-gins at an estimated cost of £19 10*. (Rs. 198). 
The actual cost proved as low as £14 14s. (Rs. 147), a notable 
saving from £35 (Rs. 350) the ruling price of an American gin 
of the same capacity. In October 184G, Captaiu, afterwards Sir G., 
Wingate, then superintendent of the revenue survey, had a trial 
between the new gin and an American gin of the same capacity, and 
found that the new gin beat the American by twenty-five per cent. 
Mr. Mercer wrote to Government that as the demand for gins would 
increase with the spread of American cotton he would require the 
help of a good European mechanic to make and repair gins. Instead 
of sending a mechanic the Court of Directors sent 500 saws as the 
other parts of the gins could be made in India. In 1846 Mr. 
Channing recommended that Sheffield saws should alone be used 
as they lasted much longer than American saws. At this time 
local cotton as well as American was saw-ginned. Mr. Channing 
calculated that the cost of roll-ginning 500 pounds of local seed 
cotton was 2s. (Be. 1), while a good twenty saw-gin would gin 840 
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pounds in a day at a cost of 2s. 3 d. (Rs. 1 -|) including oil and repairs 
to belts. At these rates after paying all repairing charges the 
owner would save £9 4s. 11 \d. (Rs. 92-|§.) each season, the saw-gin 
would pay for itself in two seasons, and would remain in good order 
if proper care was taken of it. He noticed that the cotton-growers 
of Hulgur in Bankapur had clubbed together to buy a saw-gin. 
Mr. Shaw, who had returned to Dhdrwdr as Collector, wrote to 
the Revenue Commissioner, recommending that the gins in the 
district should be transferred to private owners and that one 
hundred more gins should be made. He had applications from Gadag 
dealers to buy twelve of the Government gins at £17 (Rs. 170) 
a gin. Government approved, and in 1847 the Court of Directors 
made arrangement for sending 5000 Sheffield saws. Ac this time in 
Bengal a £50 (Rs. 500) prize was awarded to a Mr. Mather’s gin. This 
machine was tried in Dhfirwfir, but, though it cost as much as £19 
6s. (Rs. 193), it was found not nearly so effective as Mr. Frost's 
Dhdrwar factory gin which cost £1 10s. (Rs. 15). In September 
1847 the Court of Directors wrote to the Bombay Government, that, 
in consequence of the Manchester spinners’ and weavers’ approval 
of the saw-ginned Dharwar cotton, they were sending saws enough 
to make 200 saw-gins of twenty-five saws each. In 1848, the Court 
of Directors sent 2600 saws to Dharwar, and all the machinery of 
the cotton factory was removed from Kusvugal to Dh&rwar. In 
1849 twenty- nine saw-gins belonged to Government, five belonged to 
private persons, and about thirty were being made at the Government 
factory. By the end of 1849 many of the Government gins 
had been passed to private persons, sixty-two gins were worked by 
private persons, and only eight by Government. By this time many 
of the early gins had become useless, and they were being rapidly 
replaced by new gins made at the Dharwar factory. It was believed 
that what the Dharwar cotton dealers wanted was an effective, small, 
and cheap gin, and both in England and in India efforts were made 
to construct such a machine. On the model of a large gin made 
by Mr. Frost the engineer of the Dharwar factory, which had been 
lent to the Manchester Commercial Association by the East India 
Company, a small machine was made which is known as the 
Manchester cottage gin. Several of these cottage gins of different 
designs were subjected to a public trial, at which the East India 
Company was represented by Dr. Forbes Royle. The Court of 
Directors ordered 200 gins of the pattern that Dr. Forbes Royle 
had approved, and a small consignment of them arrived in Bombay 
in 1849. Seven of these were sent to Dharwar. They were not very 
successful when worked in villages, and Mr. Frost improved on the 
plan by making a number of seven saw-gins, which he sold at £4 
(Rs. 49) a gin. At this time the factory issued gins each of seven to 
twenty-five saws worth £4 to £22 10s. (Rs. 40-225). Complaints 
in England that cotton was being cut by the saw-gin raised a 
discussion as to the rate at which a saw-gin should be driven. Mr. 
Channing, one of the planters who had considerable experience in 
the Bombay Karnatak, held that a gin driven at 180 to 190 steady 
revolutions the minute, would separate the fibre from the seed with as 
little injury as if it had been done carefully by hand, but that if the 
speed were either increased or lessened, the cotton would be injured 
B 98—47 
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as its steady roll would be disturbed. Shortly before this, an 
Egyptian cotton ginning wheel or charka had been sent by 
Government to Dharwar ; it was set up at the Dhbrwar factory, and 
tried by Messrs. Blount and Frost of the cotton department. 
Both these officers reported that the Egyptian wheel did not possess 
a single advantage over the Indian wheel gin and was inferior to it 
in several respects, the cost was eight times as great, it wanted a 
strong trained man to work while the native wheel was worked 
by a woman, and it was fixed while the native wheel was movable. 
With all these disadvantages the Egyptian wheel did not turn out 
more work than the Dharwar wheel. In 1850 the total sale of gins 
from the Dharwar factory had reached 144 of which thirty-six 
had been bought for the neighbouring districts. In 1852-53, 
1 84 saw-gins were at work, and by the end of 1854 the number had 
risen to 298. In 1854 Mr. Brice, of Messrs. Brice and Company, 
proposed to take over the Dharwar factory. In 1855 Mr. Frost 
resigned, and in May of the same year Dr. Forbes the civil surgeon 
of Dharwar for a time took charge of the factory. Many farmers 
and dealers complained to the new superintendent that they had 
been supplied with bad gins and had no means of repairing 
them. Dr. Forbes considered these complaints well founded. 
On his recommendation Government determined to withdraw all 
defective machinery and replace it with good saw-gins, on terms 
more favourable to the landholders and dealers. Much damage bad 
been done to the gins by careless handling. The gins had been taken 
from place to place by labourers who were entirely paid by the 
amount of cotton they turned out, and the labourers were not long in 
finding that a gin whose parts were loose and whose saws were worn 
passed more cotton than a gin in goodrepair. The existing gins were 
too delicate for the rough handling they had received. Dr. Forbes 
triedtoinventasimplelastingandstrongmachine. Even his gins were 
not strong enough; but some made in England in iron frames 
answered better. In 1855-56 fifty gins were issued from the 
Government factory, some of which were sent to take the place of 
the condemned gins. Mr. Brice also bought some cotton gins from 
the Government factory and again made an offer to take up the whole 
establishment ; but Government preferred to keep the factory 
in their own hands. It was determined that Dr. Forbes should 
continue to manage the experiments, which now consisted almost 
solely of providing and repairing machinery. In 1856-57, 123 
saw-gins were issued from the Government factory. By this time 
Messrs. Brice and Company had started cotton agencies at Bankapur, 
Eadag, Narigal, Naval gund, Ranebennur, and Ron, where they had 
employed a large number of people in foot-rolling, as their gin 
houses were not ready. This season Dr. Forbes tried his new ten 
saw-gins and found them work steadily without damaging the staple. 
He also made twenty-six wheels or charlcds for ginning local cotton, 
but they required too much skill and care and never came into use. 
Dr. Forbes wished to engage twenty-five boys chosen from the families 
of village carpenters and blacksmiths and train them to be skilled 
workmen. Many of the village workmen did not know the use of 
a screw-nail or a bolt and always injured and often ruined a gin 
when they tried to repair it. Government held that so long as 
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mechanics freely offered their services for employment Dr. Forbes’ 
scheme of training apprentices was unnecessary. In 1857-58, 130 
gins were issued, of which seventeen were sent to replace condemned 
gins. This replacing of old gins by new gins was managed 
without loss to Government, as it was found that the prices 
charged for the new gins covered all expenses. By this time gins 
were scattered all over the district, and it was found very difficult 
to repair gins fifty to ninety miles from the factory. If a gin was 
damaged it could be repaired only at the factory, and the owner had 
to move his gin to the factory at a great cost of money and time. 
At Dr. Forbes’ suggestion a branch factory for repairing gins was 
established at Karajgi a sub-divisional town about fifty miles south- 
east of Dharwar, under Mr. Courpalais, who had been trained 
as an apprentice by Messrs. Blount and Frost. The factory 
then employed ninety hands at a monthly cost of £120 (Rs. 1200), 
and it had become a school for carpenters, smiths, wood and metal 
turners, and general outfitters. At the end of 1859 the Bombay 
Government sent Dr. Forbes to England, with the models he had 
prepared to arrange for the construction of 600 cast-iron gins. 
In 1 859-60, fifty-six new gins were issued from the factory ; and 
about 600 were at work, of which one-half were improved gius 
and the other half required constant repairs. Dr. Forbes’ own gins 
had been at work for a long time and required frequent inspection. 
The owners went on working a gin after something had gone 
wrong until either the gin was broken or the cotton ruined. The 
system of paying the labourers by the outturn, irrespective of 
quality, was more general than ever. The labourers had to turn out 
a certain weight of cotton for a day’s work, and, as soon as this was 
performed, the day’s labour was over and they were free to work for 
other employers. The ginners had come to know that by removing 
screws and loosening bolts they could let seed and dirt run through 
and thus increase the weight of cotton. In consequence of the injury 
that was being done to the good name of Dharwar-American cotton, 
Dr. Forbes persuaded the people of Karajgi and Gadag to subscribe 
12s. (Rs. 6) a gin and he undertook with the proceeds to keep their 
gins in repair. In 1860 Dr. Forbes showed a machine for ginning 
local cotton to a committee of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
It was made on the principles of the Gujarat wheel gin or charku.,, 
was worked by a boy, and ginned 430 pounds of seed cotton 
in twelve hours. At the same time Dr. Forbes produced a large 
machine which was called the power-gin wheel or charka. It was 
worked by two men and a boy who fed it with cotton, and 
it ginned 1000 pounds of seed cotton in a day. Neither of these 
machines came into use as Dr. Forbes thought the machinery too 
delicate to stand the rough work to which they would be exposed. 
In 1 860-61, forty-two gins were issued, raising the total issue of gius 
from the Dharwar factory to SS4. Some enterprising workmen 
who had been trained in the factory had to make and sell 
gins, and, by the end of 1862, the number of gins at work in the 
district had risen to 1000. The issue of the private gins was a 
mistake as they were so ill-made that they did more harm to the cotton 
than the gins formerly condemned by Dr. Forbes In 1863,282 gins 
and in 1861 1S1 gius were issued from the factory. At tlm factory 
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the highest price charged for the largest gin was £40 (Rs. 400) ; but 
the demand was so great and money was so plentiful that after 
leaving the factory many gins were bought for £80 (Rs. 800) and 
some for as much as £100 or £120 (Rs. 1000-Rs. 1 200). Ihe demand 
was so great that many useless gins were sold by private workmen. 
In 1865, in succession to Major Hassard, Mr. W. Walton was 
transferred from the forest department to the charge of the 
factory. The sale of saw-gins for the year was 110. Mr. Walton 
found the Karajgi and Gadag branches in a bad state. The 
committees were largely accused of managing them rather in the 
interests of themselves and their friends than in those of the general 
body of subscribers. Many of the workmen had left the factories 
and gone to work on buildings that were being raised by cotton 
growers and cotton dealers who had grown rich during the American 
war. The travelling workmen did not repair the gins, but took 
to other work; and when called on to produce certificates produced 
false certificates. It was impossible to punish them as village 
officers and other influential persons were implicated, and they could 
not be dismissed as there were no other workmen to take their place. 
In 1865-66 twenty-nine gins were issued. Like Dr. Forbes Mr. 
Walton when on tour held meetings of gin-owners and proposed to 
them to build two more branches one at Bankapur and one at 
Ranebennur, both important cotton trading towns. In 1868-69 a 
repairing branch was started at Hubli, where up to this time a clever 
workman had worked a shop at which he repaired gins. In this 
season 200 gins were repaired. In March 1868 the two new 
repairing factories began to work. The demand for the use of the 
factories was greater than could be met, not only on account of the 
limited number of skilled workmen, but also on account of deficient 
funds. The gin-owners refused to subscribe a sufficient sum for 
adequate supervision, and Government were unwilling to bear the 
expense. During this season a cattle-power machine designed to drive 
one to four saw-gins of eighteen saws each, was issued from the 
Dharwfir factory to an influential farmer at Halival six miles from 
Hubli. The machine was driven by three pairs of bullocks, working two 
gins of eighteen saws each. It was the result of many years’ study 
on the part of Dr. Forbes and other superintendents of the factory 
and was constructed in England. In the 1868-69 Broach exhibition, 
this machine and a treadle or charka were shown. Both these 
machines were highly spoken of, but never came into general use in 
Dharwar. In 1870-71 during Mr. Walton’s absence in England 
the factory was entrusted to Mr. E. Jones. Mr. Jones devoted his 
time to the construction of a new rolling gin and the regular work 
of the central and branch factories fell into disorder. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Livingston, who had experience of cotton-ginning 
factories in Gujarat. In 1871-72 Government appointed a committee 
to consider whether they could withdraw from all connection with the 
Dharwar factory. While these inquiries were being made Messrs. 
W. Nicol & Co., of Bombay, engaged to maintain the gin repairing 
establishments at Bankapur, Gadag, Hubli, Karajgi, Navalgund, 
Ranebennur, and Ron, doing away with subscriptions and charging 
for repairs. Government declined this offer and asked the Revenue 
Commissioner to suggest how the factories could be best disposed 
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of. Mr. Havelock the Commissioner was unwilling that the factories 
should be closed. He thought them an excellent school for training 
workmen. Mr. Robertson the Collector thought that Government was 
almost bound to provide means for repairing gins. The gins had 
been bought and the growth of American cotton had spread to a great 
extent on the understanding that Government would enable the 
people to keep the gins in order. After inquiry Government agreed 
to continue the central factory provided the cost did not exceed £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) a year; all branch factories which did not pay were to 
be closed. 

In 1872 Mr W. Bowden was sent by the Secretary of State 
to conduct experiments to decide which was the best machine for 
ginning freshly picked Dharwar-American cotton. The makers 
of roller gins in England were in favour of roller gins and 
Dr. Forbes was in favour of saw-gins. Trials were made at 
Dharwdr both with hand and with cattle power. These trials 
established one point that the only machine that successfully and 
economically ginned Dharwar-American cotton was the saw-gin. 
Mr. Jones started a small steam-ginning factory with ten of his 
roller gins at Navalgund. The factory did little work and Mr. 
Jones shortly afterwards sold the machinery to the Karwar 
Company a cotton trading joint stock association. Messrs. Robertson 
and Brothers worked ten roller gins also by steam in Gadag. It 
was supposed that machine-ginned local cotton would fetch a 
sufficiently higher price than foot-rolled local cotton, to cover tho 
expenses of the machinery ; but it was found that good foot-rolled 
local cotton fetched higher prices than machine-ginned local cotton. 
In 1873, on the suggestion of the Collector Mr. E. P. Robertson, a 
school of industry for training boys in carpenter’s smith’s and fitter’s 
work was established in connection with the factory. In May 1875 the 
central factory was closed as a separate institution and incorporated 
with the school of industry and in September 1883 the school was 
closed on account of its expense. In 1873-74 Mr. Jones sold his 
steam ginning factory to the Karwar Company who removed it to 
Hubli. The Kfirwar Company tried to work the gins with local 
cotton, but failed, the manager thought from the want of European 
supervision. With the object of supplying the trained workmen of 
Dharwar with materials required for repairing gins, an auction sale 
was held at the Dharwar factory on the oth of June 1874. No buyers 
attended. In 1874 the Karwar Company started a steam-ginning 
factory at Hubli, but in the same year gave up the idea of cleaning 
local cotton with steam gins. In 1877 the Karwar Company started 
another steam-ginning factory at Gadag. The Hubli steam factory 
was worked by a ten-horse power engine with ten gins of forty saws 
each, and the Gadag steam factory was worked by a twenty -horse 
power engine with twenty gins of forty saws each. Since 1881 
when the Karwar Company failed, the steam factories owned by 
the Kdrwar Company at Hubli and Gadag have been worked by 
Messrs. Framji and Company. In 1882 the whole of the old saw- 
gins in these steam factories were replaced by twenty-six double 
roller Platts’ Macarthy gins, eight being at Hubli and eighteen at 
Gadag. With these new gins the steam factories at present (1884) 
gin local or Kumta cotton. At present (1884) the branch factories 
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Pressing. The first attempt to press cotton was made about 1836 when the 

Bombay Government established screw presses at Dharw&r, Gadag, 
and Navalgund. In 1848 Air. Blount one of the American planters 
renewed the attempt to start a cotton press; but his attempt also 
seems to have failed. In 1855 Alessrs. Brice and Company bought 
some presses from the Government factory and worked them in the 
district. This attempt like the two previous ones proved a failure. 
The cause of these repeated failures was the want of confidence in 
the ginners and dealers. So long as the cotton was in a loose 
bundle it was easy for the exporter or the exporter’s agent to open 
and test a bundle but with pressed bales there was no security. 
Even in 1864-65 no sort of pressing was in general use till 
Air. Walton made a vigorous effort to introduce half-pressing. 
In 1873-74 Alessrs. P. Chrystal and Co. started the first full-press 
in the district at Gadag. The press was worked by a steam engine 
and during that season pressed and packed 3400 bales chiefly of 
American cotton. In the same year the Karwar Company started a 
steam press at Hubli. Since 1876-77 four steam full-presses have 
been at work, two at Gadag and two at Hubli. At present (1884) 
four steam presses are at work, two at Hubli and two at Gadag, and 
two hand or half presses, one at Hubli and one at Gadag. Of these 
the two steam presses at Hubli and one of the two at Gadag, each of 
twenty horse power, are owned by Messrs. Framji and Company and 
the other steam press at Gadag of twenty-five horse power, is owned 
by the West Patent Press Company. The two hand presses belong 
to Messrs. Robertson Brothers and Company. Besides the engineer, 
engine-driver, fireman, fitter, and blacksmith, a steam press, when 
at work employs about sixteen men and sixteen women labourers, 
mostly Marathas and Musalmans. Alen are paid 4 hd. to (id. (3 -4 as.) 
a day and women 3d. (2 as.). April and Alay are the busiest months 
for pressing. During the three years ending 1883, of the three 
presses owned by Alessrs. Framji and Company the Gadag factory 
pressed about 3000 bales and the two Hubli presses about 10U0 bales 
a year, almost all of local or Kumta cotton. The other Gadag press 
owned by the West Patent Press Company did no work during the 
four years ending 1883; in 1884it pressed some saw-ginned Dharwar. 
The full-pressed bales chiefly go by Karwar to Bombay. 

.Spinning. In a Hindu house there is next to no sewing. Almost all clothes 

are worn as they come from the loom, so that when there is no field 
work, after their house work is over, the women have a good deal of 
spare time. As a class the women are hardworking and spend all 
their spare time in spinning. Alost women spin live hours a day, 
and others whose house work is light, spin still longer. For hand 
spinning local or Kumta cotton is alone used. Cotton to be used 
for local spinning is cleaned with very much greater care than cotton 
to be packed for export. In ginning for home spinning almost no 
seed dirt or leaf is left. This clean cotton is given to Pinjaris who 
thoroughly loosen and divide it, and make it into little rolls or hanjis 
of the size of the finger. These hanjis are spun by the spinning 
wheel called nulurati which costs about 4s. 6rf. ( Rs. 2 {) . The thread 
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thus spun is rolled into small oblong reels or kukdis by the aid of 
the same spinning wheel. The yarn of these reels is then spread on 
a wooden frame or hasmari which is fitted with pegs and costs Is. 
6d. (12 as.). The threads when thus arranged are called putis or 
hanks of yarns. These putis are brought to market and sold to 
weavers, carpet-makers, and rope-spinners. In September 1883 
a beginning was made of spinning cotton by steam power at Hubli. 
In September 1881 a spinning mill called the Southern Maratha 
Spinning and Weaving Company Limited was registered in Bombay. 
It is a company with limited liability and has a capital of £60,000 
(Rs. 6,00,000) divided into 2400 shares of £25 (Rs. 250) each. The 
managers and secretaries of this company are Messrs. P. Chrystal 
and Company of Bombay and Hubli. On the 1st of September 1882 
the foundation stone was laid at Hubli, and in spite of the great 
difficulty of carrying the heavy machinery from Karwar to Hubli by 
the Arbail pass, a one-storeyed building covering 4000 square yards 
and capable of holding 10,000 spindles, besides the engine and 
boiler house, was finished and machinery fitted by the 2nd of 
September 1883 when work was begun. The machinery is made 
by Messrs. Platt Brothers and Company Limited, Oldham. It is 
worked by a compound engine of 400 horse power, driving a fly- 
wheel twenty-four feet in diameter and making fifty revolutions a 
minute. In March 1884 4700 spindles were at work yielding a daily 
outturn of about 1300 pounds of yarn. Local or Kumta cotton was 
found better suited for spinning than saw-ginned American. Iu 
March 1884, besides spinners jobbers and fitters, the factory employ- 
ed 250 hands; the men were paid 6 d. to Is. (4-8 as.) a day, the 
women 4^d. (3 as.), and the children 3d. to 4£d. (2-3 as.). The only 
Europeans on the staff are the manager and the engineer. The fac- 
tory promises well. Cotton grows abundantly at the door and the 
yarn has a large demand in the neighbouring towns of Belgaum, 
Hubli, Gadag, Ranebennur, and other weaving centres. Up to 
March 1884, cf the 2400 nominal shares, 1210 equal to a capital of 
£30,250 (Rs. 3,02,500) have been taken, 396 in the district, 110 in 
England, and 704 in Bombay and its neighbourhood. 

Chiefly in the towns of Annigeri, Betigeri, Dambal, Gadag-Betigeri, 
Garag, Hubli, Lakundi, Nadgund, and Navalgund, both cloth of gold 
and silver and plain or silk-bordered cotton cloth are woven by a large 
number of Lingayat, Hatkar or Devang, Patvegar, Sali, and Momin 
Musalman weavers. Of about 2400 cotton and silk weavers, about 1250 
are Musalmans,500Patvegars,300Devangs, 200 Sdlis, 150 Lingayats, 
and twenty-five Native Christians. Thematerials used in weaving this 
silk-cotton cloth are chiefly thread, silk, and gold or silver lace. Up 
to about 1872 thread spun locally by women of the labouring and 
cultivating classes, especially by Holeru or Mhar women which was 
the finest and best, was largely used by the weavers. Part of this 
home-spun yarn was used uncoloured in weaving waistcloths and 
other coarse dangri cloths ; part was coloured and used in making 
women’s robes or sadis, bodices or kubsds, and headscarves or ramdls. 
The dyers of cloth and yarn are Lingayats, Namdev Shimpis, and 
Musalmfins, and the chief colours dyed are black, blue, pink, scarlet, 
and yellow. Since 1872 Bombay machine-spun yarn, which is 
better finer and cheaper, has to a great extent driven the home-spun 
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yarn out of the market. Cloth-dealers and rich moneylenders bring 
the machine-spun yarn from Bombay by Kumta and KArwdr. The 
machine-spun yarn is chiefly used in weaving fine waistcloths and 
women's robes, bodicecloths, and headscarves. Almost all cloths 
valued at more than 10s. (Rs. 5) each are made of machine-spun 
thread. As the hand-made yarn sells dearer than the machine-spun 
yarn and also requires more labour in weaving, the cost of weaving 
cloth out of hand-made yarn is about twenty -five per cent higher 
than of weaving cloth out of machine-spun yarn. Though dearer 
and coarser than machine-spun yarn, the home-spun yarn is much 
stronger aud much more able to stand hard work. Of the yarn used 
in local weaving about one-third is still home-spun. The home-spun 
yam is chiefly used in weaving coarse waistcloths and women’s 
robes, coarse longcloth called dangri jot or khadi, and carpets, 
floorcloths or jajams, and tent or booth-cloths called gudurs (K.) or 
pals (M.). Of the other raw materials the coloured silk and the gold 
and silver lace come from Bombay, and the uncoloured silk partly 
from Bombay and partly from Maisur. The weavers are partly capi- 
talists and partly labourers employed by the capitalists either by the 
day or by the piece. Handloom weaving is briskest during the 
marriage and fair-holding months, especially from January to May. 
The women of weavers who have capital help the men, and the 
women of labouring weavers work for hire, in arranging and 
sizing the’ warp and in filling the shuttles. A cotton weaver on an 
average cams not less than 4 id. to 6d. (3-4 as.) a day. The 
clothes woven in the Dh&rwar looms are dhotars or men’s 
waistcloths about five yards long and one yard broad. They vary in 
price from Is. 3d. to Is. 6 d. (10-12 as.) when made of coarse village 
yarn, and from 2s. to £1 (Rs. 1-10) when made of fine machine-made 
twist with silk borders and costly colours, Punjis or boys’ waist- 
cloths, about 14 to two yards long and three-quarters to one yard 
broad, are generally made of coarse village yarn and vary in price 
from 4 4d. to 9 d. (3-6 as.). Sadis or women’s robes, about 7£ yards 
long and one yard broad, vary in price from 3s. to 8s. (Rs. 1 J-4) when 
made of coarse village yarn, and from 8s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 4-25) when 
made of English or Bombay mill yarn with silk borders. Kirgis or 
girls’ robes, about 34 to five yards long and two to 24 feet broad, 
vary in price from Is. 3 d. to 2s. 3d. (Rs. f -1|) when made of coarse 
village yarn, and from 3s. to 16s. (Rs. 1|-S) when made of English 
and Bombay mill made yarn with silk borders. Knbsds or bodice- 
cloths about three-quarters of a yard long and half a yard broad, vary 
in price from 3d. to 4^d. (2-3 as.) when made of village coarse yarn, 
and from 6d. to 2s. 9d. (Rs. j -1§) when made of English and Bombay 
mill yarn. Both mundars or turbans, 74 to fifty yards long and six- 
teen to twenty inches broad, and sheilas or men’s sholder cloths 24 
yards long and 14 broad, vary in price from 2s. to £7 10s. (Rs. 1- 
75). By adding gold or silver tinsel borders, turbans and shoulder- 
cloths fetch a still higher price. Vastas or handkerchiefs, fifteen 
inches to one yard square, vary in price from 24d. to 9d. (14-6 as.) 
when made of coarse village yarn, and from Is. 3d. to 2s. (Rs. J -1) 
when made of English or Bombay mill yarn. In a few towns, espe- 
cially in Hebsur and inKerasur and its neighbourhood, tents or booth 
cloths called pdls are made. They are first woven in strips of coarse 
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strong cotton cloth of various lengths, and ten to sixteen inches 
wide. These lengths are then sewn together, until they form the 
pals or booth cloths which are twelve to thirty feet long and eight to 
twenty 'five feet broad, and sometimes even larger. They are used as 
carpets, as cloths for sorting grain or for carrying grain in carts from 
the fields, for rnde tents and booths at fairs or jdtras, and for market 
stalls. They range in price, according to size and quality, from 14s. 
to £2 (ft$. 7-20). Cotton and silk cloth are sold by the weavers either 
to the local cloth-dealers or to the people on market days. Cloth is 
bought either direct from the weavers or through brokers or dalaU 
who are paid by the weavers |d. to (£-4 a.) on every rupee 
of cloth sold. Most of the cloth is used locally. It is also exported 
to North and South Kanara and Belgaum and Shdhapur ; from 
Belgaum and Shahapur it goes to the coast for sale. Especially 
from Gradag-Betigeri it is also sent to Sholdpur, Pandharpur, 
Mudhol, Jamkhandi, Jath, and SAngli. Between 1862 and 1865, 
when Cotton and grain were both unusually dear, in spite of 
the good demand for cloth, the weavers suffered. The fall in 
the price of grain and of cotton between 1866 and 1872 helped 
the weavers, and since 1872 cheap Bombay yarn has enabled 
them to hold their own against imported cloth. The weavers suffered 
grievously in the 1876 famine. The price of grain ruined them 
and the sale of cloth was at a stand ; most of them passed out 
of the famine heavily laden with debt. Since 1876 the brisk 
local demand for cloth, the fall in price of Bombay yarn, and 
the local cheapness of grain have so greatly helped the hand-loom 
weavers that many of them have freed themselves from their famine 
debt and are fairly off. The opening of the new railways will help 
the weavers by cheapening Bombay yarn. But it will also increase 
the competition of outside goods, and, by raising the local price of 
grain, will make living dearer to the hand-loom weavers and so prevent 
them producing their cloth as cheaply as before. The opening of 
railways will also probably be followed by the establishment of local 
spinning and weaving mills, and, in the end, even more than at 
present, hand-made products will be ousted by steam-made. 1 The 


1 From its much greater bulkiness compared with its value the road -carriage of 
yam is jnuch costlier than the road-carriage of cloth. In spite of this disadvantage 
in rich cotton and grain growing tracts like the Bombay Karn&tak, which long road 
distances separate from railways and from boats, cloth woven locally from imported 
yarn has of late years held its own with imported cloth. Railways, the great cheap- 
ened of the carriage of bulky articles, should remove or should greatly lessen the 
disadvantage which long road carriage inflicts on imported yam in competing with 
imported cloth. The opening of railways should favour the import of yarn more 
than the import of cloth ; handloom weaving should therefore increase in Dharwhr 
after the railways are opened. But judging by their effect in other districts, instead 
of fostering local handloom weaving, railways will reduce or destroy the industry. 
One of the reasons, why, in spite of the gain from the special cheapening of imported 
yam, railways smother handloom weaving seems to be the marked increase in 
the price of grain, and therefore in the cost of living, which follows the opening by 
railways of new markets for bulky local field produce. The cost of feeding his family 
rises so greatly, that, in spite of the gain in the relatively greater cheapening of 
imported yarn, the handloom weaver fails to maintain his competition with imported 
cloth ; he can no longer live on the margin of profit which used to be enough for 
his support- The rise in the price of local grain which they cause by opening 
fresh markets to local field produce seems the chief reason why railways work 
the ruia of local industries. At the same time, as the bulk of the people are grain 
growers not craftsmen, the gain from the rise of grain prices is probably greater than 
the loss from the decay of local industries. 
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silk weavers suffered specially severely during the 1876 famine as 
there was a great scarcity of silk as well as of grain. 

Besides by the prisoners in Dharwar jail cotton carpets are woven 
by sixteen Musalman families, of whom eight live at Navalgund, 
seven at Hubli, and one at Dharwar. Of the raw materials used 
the patte or thick hand-spun yarn is bought locally. The women 
of the carpet -weaving families twist a large quantity of yarn into 
strong and long warp threads, either by hand or by the simple 
spinning and twisting wheel. They then arrange and size these 
twisted threads till they are about one hundred feet long, and roll them 
round a roller which is fixed in the loom. Some of the yam is dyed 
red, black, blue, green, and yellow, and occasionally green and yellow 
yarn is brought from Bombay and used untwisted for the woof. The 
carpet weaver’s women fill a large number of shuttles with red and 
black yarn and roll the other coloured yarns into several small 
bundles. Two carpet looms are in use. One is fixed upright from 
the roof of the house to a pit, about three feet below ground ; the 
other is laid level with the ground from end to end of the weaving room. 
In the upright loom a carpet of any length and of any breadth can 
be woven. Any number of weavers, according to the breadth of 
the carpet, can sit in a row on each side of the loom, face to face, 
separated by the upright warp. No weaving or loom comb is laid 
across the web and no warp threads are passed between the teeth of 
the comb as in cloth weaving. When carpets of six feet broad or less 
are to be woven they are woven within doors. If a carpet is nine 
to twenty feet broad, the loom is set upright in an open space 
under a tree ; a trench is dug about three feet deep and three feet 
broad, and as many feet long as the carpet is to be broad. The top 
of the loom is tied to a strong branch of the tree and the bottom 
is fixed in the trench. Several weavers both men and women sit in 
a row on each side of the warp, face to face, with their feet in the 
trench. The woof is passed from end to end of the warp not in 
shuttles, but by the weavers’ hands who sit in a row on each 
side of the warp. By means of a rough mechanism fixed in 
the trench and worked by the weaver’s feet, each time the woof 
threads are crossed between the warp threads, alternate warp 
threads are moved forwards and backwards. Instead of the comb 
frame used in the ordinary loom to drive the woof fibre home, each 
weaver on either side of the vertical carpet w r arp threads holds an 
iron instrument one end of which has blunt saw-like teeth, and 
with the teeth drives the woof threads into their place. The teeth of 
the instrument, which serve the purpose of the comb teeth, fix the 
woof between alternate warp threads. When flowers or other 
figures are to be woven, each weaver passes the bundles of the 
woof threads of different colours, between the required number of 
warp threads, instead of from one end to the other of the carpet, and 
weaves the required flower or figure. When two or three feet of the 
carpet are woven the completed part is rolled round a roller in the 
trench, and the roller with the warp at the top of the loom is loosened 
a little, and a fresh portion of the warp drawn down and woven. 
This process is repeated until the required length of carpet 
is finished. The carpet is then cut from the loom and the weavers 
begin a new carpet out of the remaining warp threads in 
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the loom. A carpet thirty -two feet long by ten feet broad costs 
£12 to £15 (Rs. 120 - 150), according to the thickness of the 
texture and the fineness of the workmanship. At the level carpet 
loom the man weaves a carpet six or seven feet long and four or 
five broad. The level loom is almost the same as a cloth loom. 
The weaver does not use any small toothed instrument to drive 
and fix the woof into the warp threads as in the upright loom. 
He drives home the woof thread with the regular weaving comb. 
Instead of the reeds of the cloth comb the teeth of the carpet 
comb are formed of a close row of iron plates, which are kept 
in their place by a strong heavy wooden frame. The weaver also 
uses the shuttle filled with red or black untwisted yarn and with 
it passes the woof yarn between the warp threads as if weaving 
in a cloth loom, and, as in cloth weaving, drives the woof thread 
into its place by pulling towards him the weaving comb. This 
is done when the carpet to be made is of one or two inch broad red 
and black stripes- When flowers or figures are to be woven, the 
weaver passes the woof yarn of all colours by his hand and then 
pulls the weaving comb towards him to fix the woof thread in its 
place in the warp. 

The jajam or floorcloth, an inferior carpet, is adorned with 
figures of flowers, horses, and elephants. These figures are printed, 
not woven. Uncoloured common cloth woven with thick yarn to 
make labourers’ and husbandmens’ coverlets, jackets, and trousers 
is bought and cut or sewn together to the required length and 
breadth. A piece of strong white cloth ten feet by five costs 
about 4s. (Rs. 2). The cloth is steeped for a night in a solution of 
sheep’s dung, it is washed, and for a second night is soaked in 
oil and earth salt or fuller’s earth. The cloth is washed three or 
four times, but not so thoroughly as to remove the whole of the- 
oil, and is soaked in a strong solution of myrobalans and water, 
and dried. The printers have two sets of wooden blocks each 
about four inches square. One block is carved with the outlines 
of the creepers, flowers, horses, and elephants, to be printed on 
the cloth. These outlines stand beyond the plane of the block, so 
that they may touch the cloth when printing ; while the rest of 
the surface of the block is depressed, so that it does not touch the 
cloth. In the second block the parts corresponding to the out- 
standing lines in the first stamp are depressed and do not touch the 
cloth, while the parts corresponding to the lowered parts in the first 
stamp, are raised so as to touch the cloth. After the cloth has 
been steeped in a solution of myrobalans and water the printer dips 
the first block in a solution of iron rust and water, and stamps the 
cloth with the outlines of the figures in black. He then dips the second 
block in a solution of alum and water, and stamps the same parts of 
the same cloth. The cloth is then boiled in water with some alkali. 
The parts of the cloth which have been stamped with the iron rust 
and water remain black, those stamped with the alum and water 
turn red, and the untouched spaces left by the second stamp 
become white, when boiling has removed the solution of 
myrobalans. After the cloth is washed in plain water and dried,. 
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it is ready for sale, being ornamented with black and white figures 
on a red ground. To print a cloth ten feet by five costs 4s. (Rs. 2). 
Another piece of cloth of the same nature and size either dyed in 
indigo or undyed is laid below the printed piece, and the two are 
sewn together. Th ejajam is then ready for use. The undyed under- 
cloth costs 4s. (Rs. 2) ; if dyed in indigo it costs Is. (8 as.) more. 
Thus a floorcloth ten feet by five costs 12s. to 18s. (Rs. 6-6^). 
Floorcloths are made to order in Hubli and Karajgi by three or 
four families of Jingars or painters, who claim to beKshatris. Large 
numbers of floorcloths printed in Belgaum and other districts are 
also brought for sale on market days. When not stamping floor- 
cloths, the Jingars or painters make and paint toys, cradles, and 
other wood work, and draw pictures. Floorcloths last only two or 
three years, while good carpets last twenty-five to thirty years. 

Excellent boys’ hats in the shape of Brahman and Maratha 
turbans are made at Hubli by fifteen families of Jingars and are 
sold at 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5) each. In making these hats tamarind 
seeds are soaked in water. Their upper coloured husk is removed 
and the inner pithy parts are ground into a paste and boiled. 
The paste is rubbed on several pieces of cloth spread one over the 
other, according to the required size and shape of the cap and dried. 
When it is dry the upper part is covered with different coloured 
velvet and sewn together with silk. The hat is then ornamented 
with flowers of real or false lace, and the whole is made to look 
like a Bnlhman or a Mardtha turban. The inside is stuffed with 
cotton and lined with printed or silk cloth. 

White, black, or white and black striped blankets are woven by 
shepherds. Of 87,708 shepherds shown in the 1881 census about 
one-tenth or 8700 are blanket weavers. In the Ranebennur 
sub-division in the south-east large blankets, about sixteen feet by 
six are woven ; the blankets woven in the rest of the district are 
not larger than nine feet long and four broad for men and 7£ feet 
long and three broad for children. Generally the women spin the 
wool into thread, arrange and size the warp, and fill the shuttles; 
and the men weave. In Dharwdr, wool is not sold by the ordinary 
sher weight. Either the shearing of 100 sheep is bought in 
a lump for about £4 (Rs. 40), or the wool is bought by the chitti or 
four sher millet measure which costs about 16s. (Rs. 8) that is at the 
rate of 14d. the pound. One chitti or fourteen pounds of wool 
works into four blankets, each nine feet long by four feet broad. 
Of these four blankets two are black together worth 16s. (Rs. 8) and 
two are white together worth 8s. (Rs. 4). To spin the wool and 
weave these four blankets take a man and a woman about forty 
days, that is after deducting 16s. (Rs. 8) as the cost of one chitti of 
wool, the men and women earn 8s. (Rs. 4) in forty days, or 6s. 
(Rs. 3) a month. At the rate of three blankets a month for each 
couple the 8700 blanket weavers, during the eight fair months, yield 
an estimated outturn of 104,400 blankets worth £31,320(Rs.3,13,*200). 
This outturn is not enough to meet the local demand. Blankets 
are largely imported from Belari and Maisur, part of the imports 
being used locally and part being sent to the coast. Blanket 
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weavers generally sell tlieir produce direct to the wearers on market 
days in local market towns. When not sold in the markets, 
blankets are sold to local blanket dealers who are generally rich 
shepherds and are sometimes Lingdyat cloth-dealers. As white and 
white and black striped blankets fetch 4s. (Rs. 2) each and black 
blankets fetch 8s. (Rs. 4) each, most of the blankets woven are 
black. 

Goldsmiths who make gold and silver ornaments are found in all 
large towns. The gold and silver is generally given by customers and 
worked by the goldsmiths into ornaments at their homes. In rare 
cases goldsmiths are called by rich men to work at their houses and 
are paid £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12) the month. At Hubli and Dharwar 
two or three clever goldsmiths cast gold and silver gods, set 
precious stones in gold, and make richly carved and engrafted gold 
and silver work. Goldsmiths receive no help from the women of 
their families. The average earnings of a goldsmith’s family are £10 
to £20 (Rs. 100-200) a year. As a class they are fairly off. During 
the 1876-77 famine they bought gold and silver ornaments at low 
prices and made considerable profits. Like tailors, goldsmiths are 
proverbially fond of stealing part of the materials given to be worked. 

Workers in copper and brass, called Kfinehgars if Hindus and 
Tfimbatgars if Musalmans, are chiefly settled in Hubli where there 
are about 400 families. The copper and brass are brought in plates 
or sheets from Bombay. The chief cooking and water pots are 
han das or large round vessels, tapelds or small vessels, panchpdtris 
or mugs, kolgds or jars, tnbans or plates, gangdh or round and short 
bathing tubs, kodds or pitchers, so may as or lamps, dabaris or 
basins, and pnrdts or large plates. These vessels vary from about two 
or three inches across and as many high to three to five feet across 
and three to four feet high. Besides these copper and brass vessels 
coppersmiths make bellmetal bells and gong plates from khanchu 
or bellmetal a mixture of copper and lead or tin. Musalmans and 
Lingfiyats generally use white or bellmetal vessels because there is no 
risk that from want of tinning they should grow poisonous. Besides 
supplying the local demand the Hubli coppersmiths send copper and 
brass pots to Belgaum, Bangalur, and Belari. Copper and brass 
smiths are a thriving class. The copper and brass sheets are brought 
from Bombay through Karwar and Kuinta by local dealers of the 
Bogar, Lingavat, Marwari, and Musalman castes. The coppersmiths 
buy them from the copper-dealers paying 7 \d. to 1 0</. (5-6§ as.) a 
pound. They sell their wares at 8 \d. to llfd. (o^-7|«s.) a pound, 
leaving a profit of Jd. to l£d. (^ - 1 os.) the pound. During the 
1876-77 famine coppersmiths bought old copper and brass vessels at 
low prices and have since re-sold them at a profit. There has also 
been a brisk demand for new vessels, and, in the low prices of grain, 
they have been able to save considerable sums. 

Two classes, blacksmiths and iron-smelters, live by working in iron. 
Almost every town or large village has its blacksmith, Lohar (M.), 
Kambar (K.),who lives by making articles of iron. Some of these 
articles are made from lumps of local iron costing about 3d. (2 as.) 
and about a pound in weight. The rest are made from sheets and 
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plates of iron brought from Bombay and Madras. Of the local 
iron-smelters some account is given below. The iron sheets and 
plates are brought from Bombay through Karwar and Kumta by 
Bohoras and other Musalmans. The present (1884) price of iron 
sheets in the Dharwar markets varies from 12s. to 14s. (Rs. 6-7) 
the hundredweight. The blacksmiths, some of whom are men of 
capital and others are labourers, buy the iron and make it into axes, 
pickaxes, spades, and other field tools for which husbandmen pay 
them either in grain or in cash. Blacksmiths also make measures 
of capacity, tires for wheels, cocoa-kernel and cucumber graters, 
hoops for tubs, spoons, round plates for baking cakes, lamps, nails, 
locks, keys, and hooks. The women and children help the men either 
in blowing the bellows or in heating the iron orsteelbefore it is beaten. 
The yearly earnings of a blacksmith’s family average about £10 (Rs. 
100). They suffered much in the 1876 famine from want of work, but 
during the last four years cheap iron, a brisk demand for their wares, 
and cheap grain have enabled them to recover much of what they lost. 

Iron is smelted by about thirty Kudivakkalgeri Lingayats in the 
village of Tegur fifteen miles north of Dharwar. The ore is dug out 
of the Tegur spur of the Sahyadris and the charcoal is made by 
burning firewood. The ore is broken small by hand-hammers and 
put with some charcoal into an earthen crucible. Each crucible 
measures about a foot and a half across inside and two and a 
half feet outside and is five feet high. On one side of the bottom 
of the crucible a hole is made and in the hole a clay pipe is 
fixed. When the furnace below the crucible is sufficiently heated 
the ore in the crucible melts, and the melted iron runs" out by 
the pipe at the bottom of the crucible into an earthen basin placed 
to receive it and forms a lump of iron. The lump of iron is removed 
twice a day at twelve in the morning and at five in the evening. It 
is heated in another open furnace, laid on an anvil, and beaten by 
four hammermen into bars about a pound in weight and three 
feet long and an inch and a half square. The four hammermen 
work together with much regularity and skill. Each crucible yields 
two bars a day, the bar being worth about 3d. (2 as.) the pound. 
Iron was formerly smelted at many places besides at Tegur. But 
chiefly from want of fuel the smelting did not pay and the works 
were closed. 


There are two classes of tin-workers, makers of tin articles and 
tinners of copper and brass vessels. In Dharwar, Hnbli, and Gadag a 
few Bohoras make tin lanterns, boxes, lamps, glass-cases, small water 
pipes, tumblers, and toys. The tin plates and the glass panes come 
from Bombay All the tinware used in the district is bought at 
Dharwar, Hubli, or Gadag. Before tinning them brass and copper 
vessels are heated and pieces of tin and sal ammoniac are put into 
them When the tin and sal ammoniac have melted, the vessel is 
held last with a pair of iron pincers and the melted tin is rubbed 
all oyer it with a handful of cloth. As a rule Hindus get their 
vessels tinned inside only and Musalmans both inside and outside. 

™ n6S fr °“ 1H l ° U (1 ' S “ > “> 
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Three classes work in stone, Josigerus who make stone vessels 
and Uppars and Yaddars who work as masons and cut grindstones. 
All the stone used in the district is found in local quarries. The 
Josigerus hollow out of a block of soft black stone, called pot-stone 
in Madras, round cups about five inches across and four high, jugs 
and tubs about two feet across and a foot high, and large round 
plates about four feet across and five inches high. These vessels 
are roughly smoothed by the chisel and sold at 1 \d. to 6s. (Rs. - 3). 
As the sourness causes no corroding or unwholesomeness 
these stone vessels are of great use in preserving pickles and other 
sour articles for a year, in cooking sour vegetables, in boiling milk, 
and in keeping buttermilk. It is a common experience that 
vegetables cooked in stone have more flavour than vegetables 
cooked in metal. All the stone vessels made are sold in the district. 
Besides working as masons or stone-cutters, Uppars and Vaddars 
make grindstones. To make grindstones hard stones are cut into 
two equal circular pieces, each two to three feet across and two to 
three inches thick. Of these two stones, which are laid one over 
the other at the time of grinding, the lower stone has a hole in the 
centre in which a small wooden peg is fixed as a pivot. The upper 
stone has two holes, one a large hole in the centre through which the 
stone passes down on the pivot fixed in the lower stone. The other 
is a side hole in which a wooden peg about a foot long is fixed as a 
turning handle. Grindstones are sold at 2s. (Re. 1) the pair, and a 
pair is found in almost every house. They are used in grinding 
grain into flour. At the time of grinding, some handfuls of grain 
are put into the central hole of the upper stone which is turned 
by the hand with the handle fixed in the side-hole. Except large 
and heavy stones which require two women, grindstones are 
generally worked by one woman. After two or three months the 
grindstones are roughened by Yaddar women who strike them 
with a heavy hammer which has steel nails fixed into its head. 
The cost of roughening a pair of grindstones is about f d. (J a.). 
Besides a pair of grindstones each house has generally a stone 
mortar fixed in the ground close to the grindstone. In the stone 
mortar grain is pounded by four feet long wooden pestles whose 
ends are shod by iron rings. Stone mortars are made by Uppars 
and are sold at 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4 - 6). 

In almost all towns and large villages earthen pots, tiles, and 
bricks are made by Lingayat potters. The clay in general use 
is a soft and sticky mud from marshes and from the bottom of 
ponds. It is cleared of stones and well worked with the hands and 
feet. When properly kneaded the lumps of clay are laid on the centre 
of a heavy wheel which turns horizontally on a pivot. The potter 
holds a short wand or bamboo cane in his right hand, and putting 
the point of the cane close to one of the spokes of the wheel presses 
it with force till the wheel turns at a high speed. As the wheel 
turns the potter moulds the whirling clay with his two hands, the 
squat lump of mud quickly rising outwards and upwards into a 
shapely jar. When the vessel is properly formed the wheel is 
stopped, a wetted string held in the two hands is sharply drawn 
between the bottom of the vessel and the wheel, and the vessel is 
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set in the sun to dry. When nearly dry, it is gently tapped with a 
wooden bat to strengthen the clay, and is then baked in a large 
kiln. Clay pots are sold at 1 ^d. to 3 d. (1-2 as.) each. Tiles and 
earthen pipes are made and baked in the same way as earthen 
pots. A potter’s wife and children help him greatly in his work. 
The average earnings of a family are about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. 
Besides Lingayat potters a few Mhars make tiles and bricks. 

Wood-workers, who are found in almost every large village, are 
Jingars or carpenters, and Musalmans. Besides making the wood- 
work of field tools, cots, cradles, chairs, boxes, tables, stools, and 
houses, Jingars make wooden figures of tigers, horses, men, cats, 
and dogs, and other toys, colour them, and sell them on market days 
and in fairs. Jingars and a few Musalmans in large towns make 
wooden hair-combs, and a few Hnbli Musalmans make weaving or 
loom combs. Hair-combs are thin wooden plates two or three inches 
square. Hair-combs are of two kinds, head-combs which are 
toothed on both edges and beard-combs which are toothed only on 
one edge. Ivory combs are also brought from Bombay. "The 
weaving or loom comb, which is laid across the web and through 
which the warp threads are passed, is about five feet long and three 
inches broad. It is made of strong reeds which are brought from the 
Farvat Milar hills about 430 miles south of Dharwar in Karnul in 
Madias, and, after being cut, are formed into a close row of reeds like 
the teeth of a comb which are kept in their place by a heavy wooden 
frame. Each time the shuttle passes the comb is pulled towards 
the weaver so as to drive the thread into its place. A weaving 
comb costs 6s. to 8.s. (Rs. 3-4). Another article made by wood- workers 
is a pair of wooden grinders on the model of grindstones four to five 
feet across and a foot and a half thick ; they are made of mango or 
other light wood, as teak or other hard timber would crush the grain 

T ( V U unhuskm g. rice ' The grinding faces are carved" 
like the teeth of a saw partly in one direction and partly in another 
M hen m regular use they have to be roughened every eight or nine 
weeks and do not last more than a year or two. 

In all parts of the district molasses is made from suo-arcane 
Close to sugarcane fields large wooden sugarcane-mills* are fixed 
in the ground, and near the mills a furnace is m a d* -f l , 
the juice. The cane is brought from the field? in h! S 5° 
pled near the mill. The mill, wh“h is trtd bt fo t ^ 
bullocks, consists of a long wooden shaft to which the nil 1° S1X 
yoked, and of two wooden rollers whose Lice feared S ^ 
rings which work into each other like a male a w th screw 
As the bullocks go round, the rollers turn ^ n fu 6 SCrew ’ 
and crush the cane with which they are U-nr °PP 0S | te directions 
juice runs into a large earthen ies.se] ***• The 

the rollers. A man sitf on the oppSSj^fth? /° S6 ■ 

the pressed canes, and hands them back to the f ™ 1Iei \draw S 0 fi 
them and again pass them between tt roll rs T ° 

= i w 

“ generally used to boil the ,„ice. ft 
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the juice runs is filled, the juice is taken to the furnace and 
poured into an iron pan about four feet high and eight feet 
across at the top and four or five feet at the bottom. The pan is put 
on the furnace, and a large fire is lighted below. After boiling for 
about six hours the juice thickens into liquid molasses. The liquid 
is taken out and put into round or square holes in the earth 
which are lined with cloth. It is then allowed to cool ; when it 
thickens the molasses is ready for use and sale. In an ordinary 
year the price varies from 1 \d. to 2d. the pound (Rs. H - 2 the 
man). Since about 1 840, when the Mauritius cane was introduced, a 
little white sugar and sugarcanay have been made in Hangal. They 
are inferior to the China and other sugar imported by Vengurla and 
Kfirwar. Formerly all the fine sugar and sugarcandy were imported 
by Rajapur in Ratnagari and went by the name of Rfijapur sugar. 

Glass Bangles are made by about ten famililes of Bogar or Jain 
bangle-makers. Of the raw materials bangle glass is brought 
in lumps from Belari at about £2 the hundredweight (Rs. 41 the 
man). In Belari bangle glass is made by melting a particular 
sand with some alkalis. At the time of melting bangle glass is 
coloured either green, blue, red, or black. In making bangles a 
lump of this glass is melted in a half-closed earthen caldron. 
Four men sit round the caldrou. Each thrusts into the molten 
glass a long iron spike with a bent end. When it is drawn 
back, the spike brings with it a few grains of melted glass. The 
bangle-maker, who is standing close by, immediately taps with 
a knife the head of the bent end of the spike, and while it is yet 
red-hot the molten glass runs up the spike like a small ring. The 
red-hot glass ring is with the help of some cross nails at once moved 
to a cone-shaped iron rod set upright in the ground about two 
feet from the furnace. The iron rod is then turned round on 
a roller and the bangle is shaped with a knife. In this way a 
bangle-maker shapes about twenty-five bangles in fifteen minutes. 
In one day four men working together can make a man or twenty- 
five pounds of lump glass into 4500 bangles. When the day’s work 
is over, the makers gather and string the bangles. These are sold 
at about £2 10s. the hundredweight (Rs. 5i the man). The bangle- 
makers earn about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. These glass bangles are 
worn by the women and girls of all castes except by some widows. 
Except some under twenty whose heads have not been shaved, 
Brahman widows do not wear bangles ; Maratha and other widows 
break their bangles at the death of their husbands, and afterwards 
put on new ones. Musalman widows do not wear bangles. As 
glass bangles are in great demand, they are brought from Bombay, 
.Belari, and Maisur by Bogar-Jain and Musalman bangle-dealers. 

Oil is extracted chiefly by Lingayat Ganigias from sesamum, 
linseed, safflower, and castor seed, grown in the district and bought 
by the oil pressers from the growers. Small quantities of oil are 
also extracted from spices and almonds for medicine and perfume. 
From sesamum linseed and safflower the oil is extracted by pressing 
the seeds in an oil mill ; from castor seed the oil is extracted 
by boiling its pulp in hot water ; and from spices and almonds 
b 98—49 
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the oil is extracted by distilling. The mortar of the oil mill 
used in pressing sesamum, linseed, and safflower is a huge 
stone eight feet long and about twelve feet round. The lower 
part is buried in the ground. The upper three feet are 
hollowed out and lined inside with wood, which has to be 
renewed once a year. None of the three grains, sesamum linseed 
or safflower, is put alone in the mortar. If any of these is pressed 
by itself it yields little oil, while if equal quantities of any two or * 
more of these grains are pressed together, the outturn is greatly 
increased. After the stone mortar has been fresh lined with 
wood it does not hold more than twenty-nine pounds (8 shers ) 
of seed. Afterwards, when the roller or piston wears away the 
wood, the mortar daily holds a larger quantity of grain, till, 
in the course of a year, it can hold 115 pounds (32 shers) of seed. 
Before putting them into the mortar the seeds are slightly wetted. 

The roller is turned round and round in the mortar by means of 
bullocks yoked to a cross shaft which is attached to the roller 
from outside. This process expresses and separates the oil from 
the seed. The oil is taken out for use and the crushed seed is 
scraped out and used as cattle food. When a mortar holds only 
twenty-nine pounds (8 shers ) of seeds two good bullocks take about 
two hours to press the oil. When the mortar begins to hold up to 
115 pounds (32 shers) the pressing takes about twice as long. So 
with a freshly repaired mill oil is drawn out six times a day and 
only three times when the wooden lining gets worn. Sesamum oil 
is sold both wholesale and retail at about 3 \d. to 4| d. the pound 
(Rs. 3-4 the man of twenty pounds). In retail oil is generally 
sold from house to house by Ganigia women. Since 1876 the 
importation of kerosine oil has greatly reduced the profits of the 
oil-pressers. 

10 extract oil by boiling, castor seeds are parched in pans until they 
become red, and give out a pleasant smell, when they are pounded to 
flour in a mortar. The flour is thrown into an earthen vessel about 
half full of boiling water, and it is allowed to boil until nearly all the 
water has passed oS in steam. By this time, the oil begins to float 
and it is carefully poured into another vessel and preserved. The 
oil is now in its purest state fit for anointing a new-born babe. 

011 is distilled from spices and almonds. The almonds or spices 
from which the oil is to be distilled are put in an earthen cup with 
a little water in it. Under the cup a strong fire is lighted. The 
cup is covered with a second cup having a horizontal tube fastened 
to it, and the division between the two cups is carefully closed with 
clay. A wet cloth is laid on the top of the upper cup and cold water 
is constantly dropped on the cloth. By keeping the cup cool the 
vapour of oil that rises from the heated jar condenses and 
passing down the tube drops into a third cup. In the second form of 
stbl, which is less common than the first, the cooling or condensing is 
done by earth not by water. A jar is buried in the ground and over its 
mouth is set a second jar with a very small hole bored in its bottom 
the oil seed is put into the upper jar, its mouth is carefully closed 
and the whole jar is surrounded with fire. The cool air in the lower 
jar condenses the vapour and the oil falls in drops into it 
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Redpowder or kunku, literally saffron, is made at Dharwar and 
in a few other places. At Dharwar about thirty families of low-caste 
Hindus and two or three families of Musalmans make redpowder. 
A small quantity is also made by Brahmans as some strict Hindus 
will use none but Brahman-made redpowder. To make redpowder 
six pounds of turmeric root are soaked in water for three days, dried, 
and broken into pieces. The pieces are soaked for three days in a 
liquid mixture of lemon-juice and powder of three-fourths of a pound 
of balgar or borax and five-eighths of a pound of alum or fatki. 
They are then dried and ground into fine redpowder called kunku. 
The materials cost about 2s. 6 d. (Rs. 1 1), and yield seven pounds of 
kunku worth about 3s. 6 d. (Rs. 1 f ) at the selling price of 6 d. (4 as.) 
the pound. Sometimes, to deepen the colour, a few drops of oil are 
added to the kunku, but this colour soon passes off. All Hindu 
women whose husbands are alive mark their brows with redpowder. 

Besides English ink, which is much used in public offices, two 
kinds of local ink are made. Of these one kind is used in public 
offices in writing on country paper and the other is used by 
Brahmans in writing religious books. To make the native official 
ink one-sixteenth of a pound of rice, Indian millet, and rdgi are 
put in an earthen vessel and placed on a furnace. When the 
grains are about to take fire, a gallon of water is poured into the 
vessel, and the whole is allowed to boil. The liquid is strained 
and poured into a plate. Lamp-black tied in a cloth is then ground 
into the liquid and the ink is ready for use. This ink does well 
for writing on country paper into which it soaks a little, but when 
written on smooth polished paper it is easily washed off. In writing 
religious books both black and red ink are used. To make 
black ink two and two-thirds ounces (6 tolas) of good sealing-wax 
or bhangardargu and four-fifths of an ounce (2 tolas) of balgar 
or borax are boiled together for about an hour in a pint (40 
tolas) of water, and the liquid is strained. Some lamp-black tied 
in a cloth is ground into the liquid and the ink is ready. It 
shines when written, cannot be scratched or washed off the 
paper, and is said to last unfaded for centuries. To make 
red ink two and two-fifths ounces (6 tolas) of bad sealing-wax or 
khaddiargu, four-fifths of an ounce (2 tolds) of balgar or borax, 
one-fifteenth of an ounce {\ tola) of alikhan (Eschynomene aspera 
leaves, and two-fifteenths of an ounce (j- tola) of chijjikhdr or alkali, 
are boiled together in one pint (40 tolds) of water, and the liquid 
is strained. This forms a good red ink. If lampblack is added, 
it turns to a dull but serviceable black ink. 

There are two classes of leather-workers, tanners and shoemakers. 
The tanners are chiefly Madigerus, Holerus, and Dhorarus. The 
skins are stripped off dead animals and the inside is rubbed with 
water and lime at two to four pounds for each skin. The skins are 
then steeped in water for fifteen days. The hair is next scraped 
off with a broad blunt knife and the skins are again steeped in 
a mixture of myrobalans and bdbhul bark for six days when they 
are taken out aud dried into leather. The leather is partly used 
in making shoes, ropes, and other articles of husbandry, and is 
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partly sent by hide-dealers to Bombay and Madras. Shoemakers 
are either Mochigararus or Samgars (K.). Samgars or Chambhars 
make and mend shoes and sandals, tan, and cover bamboo boats 
with leather. Shoes and sandals are sold at Is. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) the 
pair. 

Three crafts, the making of saltpetre, earth-salt, and paper, have 
almost or altogether died out. In 1841 saltpetre was made at Dharwar. 1 
In a plain outside of the town men of the Uppar caste raised an 
earthen mound or pillarabout fifteen feet high and 100 feet round. On 
the top of the mound were built seven or eight basins of lime and 
stones each about four feet across and ten feet deep. At the bottom 
of each of these basins was a hole carefully filled. In the ground 
round the mound several pits were dug five or six feet square and a 
foot. deep. From each of these pits a channel two or three inches broad 
led to the hole at the bottom of each of the basins. The hole in each 
of the masonry cisterns on the top of the mound was then filled with 
leaves from the inside and the cistern was partly filled with salt- 
earth or sauhmannu. Over the salt-earth water was poured, which, 
draining through the salt-earth and leaves, passed out by the 
channels and brought all the saltpetre into the small pans or pits. 
When the pits were full the holes were stopped and the water was 
left to dry iu the sun. When the pan was dry the saltpetre was 
scraped off the bottom and purified. At present (1883) one 
shepherd family who call themselves Uppars that is salt-makers 
make saltpetre in the jagir village of Hebli. The right of making 
saltpetre is yearly farmed for about £1 7s. (Rs. 131) bv the two 
sharers of the Hebli estate. Every year, provided no rain falls during 
these two months, saltpetre is made between January and March. 
If rain falls the saltpetre is washed away and the labour is wasted. 
During these two months about 900 pounds (30 mans ) of saltpetre 
are yearly made and fetch about £5 S». (Rs. 54) at 1 W. the pound 
(Rs. 11 the man). 

About thirty years ago earth salt, called in Kauarese sauluppn 
that is brackish salt and miuiuppu that is earth salt, was extx - acted 
m seveial paits of Dharwar from a peculiar kind of earth containing 
salt. Faith salt vas made in the same way and by the same class 
of people as saltpetre. The making of earth salt has been stopped 
under the salt act. Act VII. of 1873. 

, About twenty years ago, paper was made at Dharwar, Gadao-, 
Gutal, Hubli, Karajgi, Navalgand, Ranebennur, and several other 
places in Dhkrwdr. Since then the craft has almost or altogether 
died away under the competition of better and cheaper European 
paper. r 


1 Saltpetre has two names in Kanarese soruppu and moddupu. Uppu means salt, 
and as saltpetre when hred makes a noise like sor it is called tnruppu that is the 
sor sounding salt. Saltpetre is a so called moddnppu or gunpowder salt. Though 
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The traditional history of Dharwar goes back to the time of the 
Pandavs. Hangal fifty miles south of Dharwar in inscriptions of 
the twelfth century is called Viratkot and Viratnagari, the Fort and 
City of Vi rat, and is locally believed to be the place where the 
Pandavs (b.c. 1500) lived during part of their exile. The names 
Viratkot and Viratnagari support the tradition, as, according to 
the Mahabharat, Virat was the name of the king at whose court 
the Pandavs spent the thirteenth year of their exile. 1 

The earliest historical information regarding Dharwar belongs 
to the fifth century after Christ. For the history of the eight 
hundred years between the fifth century and the Muhammadan 
conquest of the Deccan under Ala-ud-din Khilji (1290- 1310) an 
unusually large number of copperplates and stone inscriptions 
record the names of dynasties and kings, the year of the inscription 
sometimes in the Kaliyug but more commonly in the Shak era, 2 the 
nature of the grant, to whom made and why, and generally add 
details which throw light on the state of the country at the time. 
So far about ten copperplates and 600 stone inscriptions have been 
collected and deciphered at first (1S25-1840) by Sir Walter Elliot 
for some time Sub-Collector of Hubli, and of late years (1870-1884) 
chiefly by Mr. J. F. Fleet, of the Bombay Civil Service. Banavasi 
in Sirsi in North Kanara, now a little outside of Dharwar limits, 
may be regarded as the earliest historical capital of the Dharwar 
country. Buddhist references carry the history of Banavasi to the 
third century before Christ, and local inscriptions show that it was 
a centre of power in the first century after Christ. From the first to 
the end of the thirteenth century many inscriptions prove that 
Banavasi was the centre of a large territory called the Twelve 
Thousand which must have included at least the centre and south of 
the present district of Dharwar. Next to Banavasi, Panungal or 
Hangal is the oldest local historical centre. Other ancient places of 
importance are Annigeri thirty miles east of Dharwar mentioned in 
or containing sixteen inscriptions of the eleventh to the sixteenth 
centuries ; Bankapur forty miles south of Dharwar mentioned in or 


1 Mahhbharat, book iv. Viratparv ; Indian Antiquary, V. 179 ; Fleet's Dynasties 
of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, 7 note 2. 

2 The initial date of the Kaliyug is the spring equinox of B.C. 3102 ; the Shak 
era begins in A.D. 78 (March- April). 
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containing seven inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; 
Chaudadampur fifteen miles north of Ranebennur mentioned in or 
containing eight inscriptions of the ninth to the thirteenth centuries ; 
Dainbal fifteen miles south of Gadag mentioned in or containing five 
inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; Gadag forty-five 
miles east of Dharwar mentioned in or containing nineteen inscrip- 
tions of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries ; Lakkundi eight miles 
south of Gadag mentioned in or containing thirty-five inscriptions 
of the ninth to the thirteenth centuries ; Lakshmeshvar forty miles 
south-east of Dharwiir mentioned in or containing twenty-nine in- 
scriptions of the tenth to the sixteenth centuries; Naregal sixteen 
miles north-east of Gadag mentioned in or containing nine inscrip- 
tions of the tenth to the thirteen centuries ; and Rattehalli ten miles 
south-east of Hirekerur mentioned in or containing seven inscriptions 
of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. Almost all of these places, 
though now reduced in importance some even to petty villages, have 
ruins of beautiful stone temples varying from the ninth to the 
thirteenth century, 1 built without mortar in what is locally known 
as the Jakhanacharya style. 3 

Of Shatakarni or Andhrabhritya rule in Dharwar (b.c. 200 - 
a.d. 200) there is no local record. 3 Considering the wide spread of 
Shatakarni sway in the Deccan, at Kolhapur, and at Banavasi, it is 
probable that during the centuries before and after the Christian era 
the lands now included in Dharwar were subject to the Banavasi 
branch of the Shatakarnis 4 After the Shatakarnis the district 
probably passed totheGangaorPallav kings. 5 The accession to power 
of the Early Kadambadynastv of Banavasi and Halsi in Belgaum, after 


1 Details are given below under Places. 

- Jakhanacharya is said to have been a prince who having accidentally killed a 
Brahman, employed twenty years in building temples from Benares to Cape Comorin to 
atone for the sin of BrAhman-killing. Ind.Ant.1.44. In style and date JakhanaehArya’s 
temples correspond to Hemadpant's temples in KhAndesh and the North Deccan. J 
3 The Shatakarnis, better known by their PurAmk name of Andhrabhrityas were 
a powerful Deccan dynasty winch is supposed to have flourished in the three 
centuries before and after the Christian era. Their original seat was A'ndhra or 
Telangan, and their capital Dhannkot at the mouth of the Krishna. At the height 
of their power (atiout a.i>. 10-40) they appear to have held the whole breadth of the 
Deccan from tmoira in Th.iua to Dharmkot near the mouth of the Krishna. Their 
inseupti.ms and coins have been found at Kanheri and Sopara in the Konkan at 
Jumiar, Karh.id. Kolh.ipur, and NAsik in the Deccan, at Banavasi in North KAnara 
at the Amruvati tope in the Kistna district, and in other parts of the Madras Presi- 
dency. Details are given ill Bombay Cazetteci, XIII. 400 ; XVI, 1S1-1S3. 6°0-t>°3 
* An inscription at Banavasi shows that about the first century after Christ its 
ruler was Hantiputra Shatakarni of the Ymhukadadjtu family. Details are given 
in Bombay (iazttteer, XV. Part II. 77, 2(31. ° 

5 The Canvas were an early and important family in Maisur. Their history is 
doubtful as Mr. Fleet (KAnarese Dynasties, 11-12) has shown reasons for believing 
that several of the inscriptions regarding them are forgeries. The PaUav dvnastv 
was one of the most important enemies against whom the Kadambas and afterwards 
the Chalukyas had to tight. About the middle of the sixth century thev were 
probably driven out of YAtApi or BadAmi by Pulikeshi I. Early in the seventh 
, f ;; ,,t : iT - v lhe E “ te , m Chalukyas forced them out of Yengi on the east coast between 

t K ™ n !, 3 "' 1 hc . r thc * lme Western Chalukya Pulikeshi II. 

ft' lb t,.U) their capital was at Kanohi or Conjcveram and they long continued a 
pnucul dynasty. The Pallavs rank in the Purans with the forefgn races the 

! litvin? that they weru Ar^«Ki'lau Parthians, 
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defeating either the Gangas or the Pallavs, is the first certain event in 
local Dharwar history. These Kadambas, whose origin is not yet 
fixed, were a family of Jain chiefs whose capital was Banavasi and 
who had minor centres at Uchhrangi near Harihar in North Maisur, 
at Halsi in Bel gaum, and at Triparvat perhaps Trigiri or Tegur in 
North Dharwar. Their copperplates, found among other places at 
Devgiri six miles west of Karajgi, give the names of nine kings and 
chiefly record, in letters of about the end of the fifth century, grants 
of villages and lands for the benefit of Jain temples. 1 The subsequent 
early Hindu history of the district may be divided into three periods. 
An Early Chalukya and Western Chalukya period lasting from about 
the begining of the sixth century to about A.d. 760 ; a Rashtrakuta 
period from a.d. 760 to a.d. 973 ; and the third and last period of 
Western Chalukya (973-1165), Kalachuri (1165-1184), Hoysala 
Ballal (1192-1203), and Devgiri Yadav (1210- 1295) overlords, when, 
at least till the end of the twelfth century, the district was directly 
governed by feudatory Kadamba chiefs whose head-quarters were at 
Banavfisi and Panungal or Hangal. The Early Kadambas appear 
to have been defeated by the Early Chalukyas about the beginning 
of the sixth century. 2 The earliest record of Early Chalukya rule in 
Dharwar is an undated tablet at Adur ten miles east of Hangal of the 
sixth Early Chalukya king Kirtivarma I. (a.d. 567) recording gifts 
to a Jain temple built by one of the village headmen. The inscription 
gives the name of Kirttivarma as overlord, Adur or Pandipur as it is 
called in the inscription, being then directly governed by two chiefs 
named Sind and Madhavatti. This inscription in the heart of the 
Kadamba territory supports a statement that Kirttivarma defeated 
the Kadambas which occurs in an important inscription at Aihole, 
fifteen miles north-east of Badami, dated a. d.634-5. 3 Of the West- 
ern Chalukyas (610-760) the earliest local record is a stone tablet at 
Amin-bhtivi seven miles north-east of Dharwar. It belongs to the 
second Western Chalukya king Pulikeshi II. (612-634), the contem- 
porary of the famous Chinese pilgrim Hiwen Thsang (629 - 643), 4 but 
is wrongly dated 564 (S.488). 5 6 The next inscription is a forged grant 
of the second Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya I. (670-680). 
It was found at Kurtkoti, about eight miles south-west of Gadag, 
and bears date 610 (S. 532). It was probably forged in the ninth or 
tenth century. 0 Of the three next kings, Vinayaditya (680-697), 
Vijayaditya (697 - 733), and Vikramaditya II. (/33 - 1 4/) stone tablets, 
dated 687, 729, and 734, and recording grants to Jain temples and 
priests, have been found at Lakshmeshvar twenty miles north-east 
of Bankapur. 7 About 760, when the Rashtrakutas overthrew the 
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1 Fleet’s KAnareae Dynasties, 7-10. 2 Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 10. 

■> Ind. Ant. VIII. 23 ; Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 21. 

4 Hiwen Thsang calls him Pu-lo-ki-she and gives an account of his kingdom of 

Mo-ho-la-ch’a or MaharAshtra twelve hundred miles in circuit. _ A special interest 

attaches to Pulikeshi as an Arabic chronicle relates that in 625 Khosru II, of Persia 
sent an embassy to him which is belieied to foim the subject of painting 17 in 
Ajanta Cave I. 'Details are given in Fleet's KAnarese Dynasties, 24-25 ; and Bom- 
bay Gazetteer, XII. 513. 5 Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 23. 

6 Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 27 ; Ind. Ant. \ II. 217.^ 

7 riect's KAnarese Dynasties, 27, 28, 29; Ind. Ant, 5 II. 110, 112. 
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Western Chalukyns, Dh.irwar, like tlieir other possessions, seems to 
have passed from the Chidukyas to their eoiujuerors. I he earliest 
record of Hashtrakuta rule in Dhanvar is an undated fragment at 
Lakshmeshvar of the fourth king Govind III. (803 -807), whom the 
inscription calls Shriballaha or Shrivallabh. 1 Five inscriptions are 
dated in the reign of Govind Ill.’s soil Amoghvarsh 1. (811 - til < ). 
Of these one, dated 8b-">, was found at Mantravadi four miles east 
of Shiggaou ; a second dated M'di in the fifty-second year of his reign 
was found at Shirur seventeen miles north -west of A avalgund ; a third, 
dated 809 and found at Soratur ten miles south of Gating, records 
that Atnoghvarsh’s feudatory Ahavaditya of the Adav (Yadav?) 
dynasty was then governing the Kuppeya Purigere or Lakshmeshvar 
province ; s and two undated occur at Nidguudi five miles west of 
Bankaptir and at Kyasauur seven miles smith-west of Htingal. 
'I’he Shirur inscription records that Amoghvarsh’s feudatory Devan- 
nayya governed the Belvola Three Hundred at Annigeri. 3 The 
Nidgundi inscription records that Amoghvarsh I.’s (831-S77) 
feudatory, Bankeyaras of the Chellaketan family, governed the 
Banaviisi Twelve Thousand, the Kundur Five Hundred, the Belvola 
Three Hundred,* the Puligere or Lakshmeshvar Three Hundred, and 
the Kundarge Seventy.' 1 The Kyasauur inscription records that 
Aninghvar.sh’s feudatory Shankargand. also of the Chellaketan family, 
governed the Banavasi province. 1 * Of Amoghvaish’s son Krishna 
II. (1)02-011) three inscriptions have been found in Dharwiir, two 
dated at Mulgund twelve miles south-west of Gadag and at Adur 
ten miles east of Hiingal and one undated inscription at Kyasanur 
seven miles south-west of Hangai. 'The Mulgund inscription, dated 
f)l>2, calls Krishna, Krishnavallabh, and the A'dur inscription, dated 
POL calls him AkalvarGi, and records that the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand was governed by his under-lord aMrt/nimhnnnt of the Chella- 
ketan family. The uutlated inscription at Kyasanur calls Krishna 
Kandarvallahh and records that the Banavasi province was governed 
by his under-lord the .1 fiih'iDumnnhUhlputi Shankargand of the 
Chellaketan family. 7 Of Krishna’s son and successor Jagattung II. 
probably also called l’rabhutvarsh a stone inscription dated 918 
has been found at Dandapur two miles north-west of Nargund. 
Jagartnng’s *.,» and successor was Nityamvarsh or Indra IV. a^tone 
inscription of whose, dated ‘.'Hi. probably while he was rulingas heir 
apparent during his father’s lifetime, has been found at Hatti- 
Mattur six miles north of Karajgi. Indra IV.'s successor was his 
younger son Govind V. an inscription of whose, dated 930, has been 


; Fleet's Kanin se Pi nasties, .'if. • Fl-ct's K.uiarese Pvtiastic*. 3,7. 

; tint. A nr XU. -ll». 

1 I'.elvel.i „r ep.p land. tile K.iture-e '• t- -Tow .in.l hoh i a field, was the country 
r"'uel 1 '.v!av. l-ikkun.li. and Pamh.il in Phirwar. Hull in I'.eip.ium. and Kukkanur 
in the Ni/Am's P. .minimi'. Fleet. 42 n..te it In a palm-leaf manuscript of the 
Knlh.ipur .hulls the l hellaket.in ti.iiikey.iras 1 t think is said to have called after 
hiu. 1 . 1 : the famous eitv "I lhinkapiir. the -reat. -t .im..njr cities It was the capital 
nt the \ .m.ivas ..r Ikinava-i pr-.rui. • l.nd.-r the 1 hellak. tans. Ind, Ant. XII. 217. 

I h . Santali-e •lh..us.m.l «as a part of Ma -ur .in.'i the Kisukad Seventy was the 

e.'iuitri round f'itt.id.ihal m >..n>h Koapnr He. t s K;,nare<e 1 1\ nasties 42 , 

’ Fl-ts Kaiiar.se l>\n.i-tie». 3.7. Fleet's Kaiiarve Pi nasties. .‘1.7 
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found at Kalas fifteen miles north-east of Bankapur. 1 Of the next 
Rilsktrakuta king Krishna IV. (915-95(1) four inscriptions have 
been found two dated 9 to at Kyasanur seven miles south-west of 
Htingal, the third dated 95 1 at Soratur ten miles south of Gadag, 
and the fourth dated 959 at Alur five miles south-east of Hangal. 
The Kyasanur inscriptions call Krishna, Kannara, and record that his 
underlord the Kalivitta of the Chellaketan family was 

governing the Banavasi province. 2 The Soratur inscription gives 
the name of the commandant of the king’s bodyguard Rudrapayya 
as governing the city of Saratvur." In 979 Krishna lV.’sson and 
successor Kakka III. was defeated and slain by the Western Chalukya 
Taila II. who put an end to Rashtrakuta rule.' 1 Dhtirwar, with the 
rest of the Rashtrakuta territory, passed to the revived Cluilukyas 
whose capital later on (1050) was Kalyan in the Nizam’s country about 
forty miles north of Gulburga. They continued to rule Dharw&r 
through their feudatories the Kadambas of Banavasi and Hangal. 
The earliest record of Western Chalukya (979-1190) sovereignty in 
Dharwar is an inscription at Gadag which describes Taila II. 
(973-997) as having uprooted the Rattas or Rashtrakutas, slain 
Munj king of Malwa, killed the leader of Panebal in Upper India, 
and reigned over the whole earth for twenty-four years beginning 
with 973 (S. S95), the cycle year being Shrimtskh. 8 Another 
of Taila It’s inscriptions at Talgund in Maisur dated 997 records 
that his underlord Bhimras, who was honoured with the title of 
Tailap’s Champion, governed the Banavasi province. 0 Of Taila 
II.’s son and successor Satyashraya II. (997-1 008) three inscrip- 
tions have been found in Dharwar; at Gadag dated 1002, at 
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1 Ind. Ant. XII. 223 -225, 240. Betw een ftovind V. and his successor Krishna IV. 
are inserted the names of Krishna III., Amogh\arsh II., and Khottiga. These chiefs 
do not appear to have reigned. 

2 Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 87, 88. An inscription of Krishna IV. 's elder brother 

Khottiga, dated 071, has been found at Idargunchi village in Hubli. The inscription 
mentions Khottiga *8 underlord the (ianga Mahamandaleshvar Permanadi M&rsimh 
as governing the (Jangvadi Ninety -six Thousand in Maisur, the Pungcre or Lakshm- 
eshvar Three Hundred, and the Del void Three Hundred, and gives the names ot two 
places Sebbi or Chabbi six miles south of Hubli and Ron the chief town of the Ron 
sub-division. Khottiga left no issue, and this explains why his date 071 is considerably 
later than the dates of his younger brother Krishna IV. which begin with 045. 
It appears that when it became lmpiobahle that Khottiga should lea\e any issue, 
his younger brother Krishna IV. and afterwards Krishna’s son Kakka III. were 
joined with him in the government. Khottiga seems to have died between the date 
(971) of the Idargunchi inscription ami the date (972) of Kakka’s Karda plates. 
Ind. Ant. XII. 255. 3 Ind Ant. XII. 257. 

4 The temple of Banshankari at Rundur five miles east of Shiggaon has an inscrip- 
tion dated in the year (973) of Kakka I II.’s overthrow. Whether after Kakka’s 
defeat and death the Rashtrakutas lost all their power, or whether, for a tune, the 
Rashtrakutas continued to govern as the uiiderlords of the Western Chalukyas is not 
certain. An inscription at Hebbal village near Lakhmeshvar is dated 974-5 and gives 
the names of two (langa chiefs as underlords of Kakkaldev and govei ni’ 7 t!.* I'nli^erc 
and Belvola Nix Hundred, the KiMikad Seventy, and the Buge twenty. The inscrip- 
tion in ve>ts Kakkaldev w 1 th the usual titles of supreme sovereignty, which seems to 
show that Krishna IV. survived his son’* overthrow and continued to hold some 
power, or that Kakka III. had a son governing the southern provinces of his kingdom 
who maintained himself against the Western Chalukyas longer than his father. Ind. 
Ant XII. 270-271. 

Fleet’s Kanarese Dym 'ties. 40*41. * Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties. 41-42 
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Kanneshvar ten miles south-east of II an gal dated 1005, and at 
Munvalli one mile north-west of Bankapur dated 100S. The Gadag 
inscription records that under Satyashrava as overlord, Sabhanras 
or Sobhanras governed the Belvola Three-Hundred and the Puligere 
or Lakshmesiivar Three-Hundred. The Kanneshvar inscription 
records that Satyashraya's underlord Bhimraj, known as Taila’s 
Champion governed the Banavasi, Kisukad, and Santalige districts. 
Of Satyashrava II. ’s nephew and successor Vikramaditya V. 
(IOCS-1018) three inscriptions have been found in Dharwar ; at 
Sudi nine miles north-east of Ron, at Alur five miles south-east of 
Hangal, and at Galagndth twenty miles north-east of Karajgi. The 
Sudi inscription is dated 1010; the Alur inscription, also dated 
1010, records that Vikramaditya’s underlord Iriva Nolumbadhiraj 
governed parts of Maisur and Dharwar ; the Galagnath inscription 
is dated 1011. 1 Of Vikramaditya’s younger brother and successor 
Jaysimh III. (1018- 1 04-2) three inscriptions have been found. One 
dated 1025 is at Kalyan four miles south of Shiggaon, a second 
dated 1026 is at Ilavangi seven miles south-east of Hangal, and a 
third dated 1033 is at Benkankond five miles south of Rhnebennur. 2 
Among Jaysimh III.’s Dharwar under! >rds and officers were the 
Mahdmandaleshvar Kundamras of the Kadambas of Banavasi and 
Hhngal 3 who was governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and 
parts of Maisur and Kanara ; the Daudanayak Barmdev who in 
1024 was governing the Taddevadi Thousand, the Belvola Three 
Hundred, and the Puligere Three Hundred; and the Mahamandal- 
eshvar Mayurvarma II. of the Kadambas of Banavasi and Hangal 
who in 1034 and 1038 was governing the Panungal or Hangal Five 
Hundred. Of Jaysimh’s son and successor Someshvar I. (1042-1068) 
inscriptions have been found at Xilguud twelve miles south-west of 
Gadag, at Adur ten miles east of Hangal, and at Ingalgondi eight 
miles south of Kod. The Adur and Xilgund inscriptions are dated 
1044 and the Ingalgondi inscription is dated 1049. In 1044 
Someshvar I.’s underlord in charge of the Panungal Five Hundred 
was Mayurvarma II. of the family of the Kadambas of Banavasi 
and Hangal ; and in 10 4-> and attain in 1062 the Mahamandaleshvar 
Chavundray of the same family was governing the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand. Someshvar’s aunt Akkadevi -coins to have held a com- 
mand during his reign, as, in an inscription dated 1047, she is 
mentioned as laying sietre to the fort of Gokage or Gokak in 
Belgaum. In 1049 Snmeshvar’s eldest son Someshvar II. was 
governing the Belvola Three Hundred and the Puligere Three 
Hundred. In 1053 Someshvar s chief cpioeu Mailaladevi was en- 
trusted with the government of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand ; 
and in 1055 Someshvar’s second son Vikramaditva VI. was govern- 
ing the Gangvadi Ninety-six Thousand in Maisur and the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand with Hankesari of the family of the Kiidamhas 
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of Banavasi and Hangal as his subordinate in charge of Banavasi. 
In 1 068 Someshvar’s underlord the Mahamandaleshvar Kirttivarma 
of the Banavasi and Hangal Kadanibas was governing the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand. An inscription of Someshvar’s eldest son and 
successor dated 1071 mentions an iucursiou of a Cliola king into the 
Western Chalukya dominions during Someshvar I.’s reign. The 
Cholas invaded the Belvola Three Hundred, and, burning many 
temples, went to Puligere or Lakshmeslivar and there destroyed several 
Jain temples. The Cholas’ success did not last long. Someshvar I. 
repulsed their army, drove them south,and slew their Ieaderin a battle 
fought at Kakkargond, the modern Kakargundi, on the Tungbhadra 
between Harihar and Davangere in North-west Maisur. Of Someshvar 

I. ’s eldest son and successor Someshvar II. (1068-1075) five inscrip- 
tions have been found in Dharwar : one dated 1069 at Sudi nine 
miles north-east of Ron ; one dated 1071 at Soratur six miles south- 
east of Mulgund, one of uncertain date at Kaliukeri six miles south 
of Hangal, and two dated 1072 at Gavrabad twelve miles nurth of 
Gadag and at Gudugudi five miles north-west of Hangal. Somesh- 
var II. ’s chief Dharwar underlords and officials were Lakshmanras, 
who, in 1071, was governing the Belvola Three Hundred and the 
Puligere Three Hundred and who repaired the Lakshmeshvar Jain 
temples wdiich had been destroyed by the Cholas during the reign of 
Someshvar I. ; and Udayaditya of the Ganga family, who, in 1071, 
was governing at the city of Bankapur and in 1075 had charge of 
the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and parts of -Maisur. Somebhvar’s 

II. ’s successor was his younger brother Mikramaditya VI. (1073-1 1 26) 
perhaps the most powerful king of his dynasty. Nearly two hun- 
dred inscriptions, not yet arranged, scattered over North Maisur, 
East Kanara, West and North-west Haidarabad, and all Dharwdr, 
Belgaum, and Bijapur show how completely Yikramaditya ruled the 
Deccan and Karnatak. One of his most interesting inscriptions is 
a Buddhist tablet at Dambal which records grants made to a vihdru 
of Buddha and a vihdru of Arya Tara Devi at that town. The in- 
scription is dated 1095 (S. 1017) and proves that the Buddhist 
religion was a living faith in the Kanarese country as late as the end 
of the eleventh century. 1 Yikraniaditya's leading uuderlords and 
officials in Dharwar were the Kadamba Mahamandaleshvar Kirtti- 
varma II. who in 1076 and 1077 was governing the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand ; the Mahapradhan and Daudnayak Barmdev who in 1077 
was governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the eighteen 
Agrahuras the Kadamba Mahamandaleshvar Shantivarmu who 
in 1018 was governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the Pa- 
nungal Five Hundred ; Queen Lakshinadevi who in 1005 was govern- 
ing the eighteen A'jrului ,‘ug and Dharmapnr or Dharmavolal the 
modern Dambal ; the Kadamba Mahamandaleshvar Tailap II. who in 
1099, 1108, and 1115, was governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 
and the Panungal Five Hundred ; the Mahapradhan and Dandnavak 


1 Detail are givt n below nmii »' D.imbal in i’l.ue-. 

- The eighteen J m.tiii to have been eighteen important tow n-s scattered 
over the Belvola Three Hundred di-tu» t. Hull v*a*- one r-r them. Xargund .mother . and 
D.unbai w;i- peihap- .1 third, I'h-fit ' Kan.«r» -e P\n 1 tie- -|s 0 • Ind Ant, XII 47. 
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Anantpal who in 1103 was governing the Belvola Three Hundred, 
the Puligere Three Hundred, and the Banavasi Twelve Thousand ; 
and the Mahapradhan Dandnayak and Chamberlain Govind who 
in 1114 was governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the 
Santalige Thousand. Vikramaditya’s long reign was fairly peaceful, 
except that his younger brother Jaysimh IV., whom he had placed 
as viceroy in charge of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, rebelled and 
winning over many local chieftains advanced as far as the Krishna. 
In a battle fought near the Krishna Jaysimh was made captive and 
the insurrection was crushed. 1 Two of Jaysimh’s inscriptions have 
been found, one at Anantpur in Maisur and one at Lakshmeshvar. 
The Anantpur inscription records that in 1079 Jaysimh was govern- 
ing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand ; and the Lakshmeshvar inscrip- 
tion records that in 1081 Jaysimh was governing the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand, the Santalige and Kandur Thousands in Maisur, 
and the Belvola and Puligere Three Hundreds in Dharwar. These 
inscriptions style Jaysimh heir-apparent. He seems to have died 
before Vikramaditya VI., whose successor was his own second son 
Someshvar III. (1126-1138). Inscriptions of Someshvar III. have 
been found at Abbalur and Hire-Kerur in Kod and at Bankapur. 
The Abbalur and Hire-Kerur inscriptions have not been deciphered, 
but the two Bankapur inscriptions are dated 1138. Someshvar’ s* 
leading underlords and officers in Dharwar were the Kadamba Maha- 
mandaleshvar Mayurvarma III. who in 1131 was governing the 
Banavasi Twelve thousand, the Santalige Thousand in Maisur and 
the Pdnungal or Hangal Five Hundred; the Kadamba Mahaman- 
daleshvar Tailap II. who in 1135 was governing the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand, the Panungal Five Hundred and the Puligere Three 
Hundred; and the Dandnayak Mahadev who in 1130 was govern- 
ing at his capital of Puligere. 2 Of Someshvar III/s eldest son and 
successor Jagadekmalla II. three inscriptions have been found at 
Dharwar; one dated 1143 at Hire-Kerur seven miles south-west of 
Kod, and two dated 1144 and 1148 at Balehalli six miles south-west 
of Hangal. Jagadekmalla's capital was Kalyan, but, in 1148 he 
appears to have had a provincial centre at Kadalipur 3 in the 
Kondarte Seventy, which was a small sub-division on the Dharwar 
and North Kanara Frontier near Hangal. Jagadekmalla II.’s chief 
Dharwar underlords and officers were the Dandnayak Bomanavva 
who m 1143 was govermng the Banavasi Twelve Thousand ; the 
Dandnayak Keshiraj or Keshimayya who in 1142 was 
mg the Belvola Three Hundred, ' the Palasige or Halsi 
Thousand and the Panungal Five Hundred. ° Of 
younger brother and successor Taila III. 

and Hamsabhavi 
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tions have been found in Dharwar at Pura ^ ^ n . s ? rl P" 

m the Kod sub-division, and at Haveri in the Karaigi sub- 
division. The inscription at Pura about three miles south of 
Rattehalli bears date 1152 and the Haveri inscription is dated 1157 f 
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Taila III.’s leading underlord and officer in Dbarwdr was the 
Dandnayak Mahadev, who, in 1152, was governing the Banav&si 
Twelve Thousand and the Puligere Three Hundred. 

Taila III.’s commander-in-chief was the Mahamandaleshvar Bijjala 
of the Kalachuri dynasty. As later Kalachuri inscriptions record that 
Bijjala destroyed the Chalukya kings and acquired the whole of the 
Kuntal country, 1 it is clear that Bijjala abused his trust and used his 
sovereign’s armies to deprive him of his kingdom. An inscription dated 
1161-2 (S. 1083) found at Balagamve in Maisur styles Bijjala Maha- 
mandaleshvar, a second inscription dated 1162-3 (S. 1084) found at 
Annigeri invests Bijjala with full royal titles and calls Annigeri his 
royal capital. This fixes the date of Bijjala’s usurpation between 
January 1 161-2 and January 1162-3. Of the Kalachuri 2 usurper Bijjal 
(1161-1167) inscriptions have been found at Ablur and Rattehalli in 
Kod and at Annigeri in Navalgund. Bijjala’s leading underlords and 
officers in Dharwar were the Dandnayak Barmaras, who, in 1161, was 
governing the Banavasi country; the Dandnayak Shridharwho in 1161 
was governing from Annigeri ; and Kashyapnayak who in 1163 was 
governing the Banavase Twelve Thousand and the Panungal Five 
Hundred. Though the Kalachuris were Jains, Bijjala took a great 
interest in Shaivism. His minister Basava, taking advantage of his 
master’s leaning towards Shaivism, started the Lingayat form of that 
faith, and securing a large following, dethroned Bijjala and for a time 
assumed the sovereignty. 3 According to Jain accounts, dreading 
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1 The country of Kuntal included, on the south, BalagAmve and Harihar in Maisur, 
and Him ■ ’■ the BelAri district. To the north of these places it 

included i . ■ Lakkundi, and Naregal in DhArwAr, and Kukkanur 

in the Nizam’s dominions ; further to the north, Konnur, Kalhole, Saundatti, and 
Manoli in Belgaum, and Pattadakal and Aihole in South BijApur ; and still further 
to the north, BijApur, TaddevAdi, and Manuugulli, in BijApur. Still further to the 
north, it probably included KalyAn itself ; but the inscriptions as yet available do not 
suffice to define its extent in that direction and to the north-west. In the south-west 
corner, it included BanavAsi in North Kdnara, and Hangal in DhArwAr, and, on 
this side, was bounded by the Hayve Five Hundred, which was one of the divisions 
of the Konkan, and which lay between HAngal, Banavasi, and BalagAinve, and the 
coast. To the north of HAngal, the Palasige or Ilalsi Twelve Thousand, the 
VenugrAma or Belgaum Seventy, and the territory of the SilAharas of KolhApur, do 
not seem to have formed part of Kuntala. As they lay along the inland slopes of the 
SahyAdris and were bounded immediately on the west by the Konkan, they seem to 
have been treated rather as up-country divisions of the Konkan itself. The principal 
divisions of Kuntal were the BanavAsi Twelve Thousand, the PAnungal or HAngal Five 
Hundred, the Puligere or Lakhmeshvar Three Hundred, the Belvola Three-hundred, 
the Kundi Three-thousand, the Toragale Six Thousand, the KelavAdi Three Hundred, 
the KisukAd Seventy, the BAgadage Seventy, and the TaddevAdi Thousand. Fleet’s 
KAnarese Dynasties, 42. 

= The Kalachuris or Kalachuryas have the title of Kalanjarn-puravarddhUhvara, that 
is Supreme lord of KAlanjara the best of cities. The original stock therefore started 
from that city, now the hill-fort of KAlanjar in Bundelkhand. An account published 
by General Cunningham (Arch. Report, IX. 54) shows that in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries a powerful branch of the family held Bundelkhand which was also 
called Chedi. This family seem from their era, which is called either the Kalachuri 
or the Chedi era, to date from as early as a d. 249. Their capital was at Tripura, now 
Tevar, about six miles west of Jabalpur. Members of this Tripura family of 
Kalachuryas several times intermarried with the RAshtrakutas and Western 
ChAlukyas. Another branch of the tribe in the sixth century had a kingdom in the 
Konkan, from which they were driven by the early ChAlukya Mangalish, uncle of 
Pulikeshi II. (610 -634). The Kalachuryas call themselves Haihayas and claim 
descent from Yadu through KArtavirya or SahasrabAhu-Arjuna. 

3 Details are given in Bombay Gazetteer, XV Part II. 90. 
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the vengeance of Bijjala’s son Someshvar, Basavafled toUlviinKorth 
Kanara° He was pursued, and, finding that Ulvi could not stand 
a siege, he threw himself in despair into a well and was drowned. 
Of Brjj'ala’s son and successor Someshvar (1 167-1174) inscriptions 
have been found in Dharwar at Lakkundi and Narsapur in Gadag, 
at Annigeri in Kavalgund, and at Rattehalli in Kod. The Lakkundi 
and Narsapur inscriptions are dated 1172 and 1173; the Annigeri 
inscription is dated 1172, and the Rattehalli inscription 1174. 
Someshvar’s Dharwar underlords and officers were the Dandnayak 
Keshav who in 1168 was governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, 
the Pauungal Five Hundred, and the Taddevadi Thousand ; the 
Dandnayak°Tejimayya who was the governor of the Belvola coun- 
try; and the Mahamandaleshvar Vijayapandya, who in 1174 was 
governing the Banavasi country. About i 1 75 Someshvar was 
succeeded by his three brothers Sankama, Ahavamalla, and Singana 
who seem to have shared the government. Sankania’s inscriptions 
have been found at Ron and Sudi in the Ron sub-division both dated 
1180. His chief Dharwar underlord was the Mahapradhan and 
Dandnayak Keshiraj who in 1179 was governing the Banavfisi 
country with a subordinate Sampakar of the Gutta family. An 
inscription of Ahavamalla (1180-83), dated 1182, has been found at 
Anveri twelve miles south-east of Ranebennur. The only known 
inscription of Singhana is a copperplate found at Behatti eight 
miles north-east of flubli. The plate is dated 1183, and records the 
grant of the village of Kukkanur in the Belvola Three Hundred. 

Though usurped for nearly twenty years by the Kalachuris the 
power of the Western Chalukyas was not destroyed. About 
1182, taking advantage of the disturbances at Kalyau caused by the 
struggle betweeu Lingavats and Jains, with the help of Dandnfiyak 
Barinras, apparently Taila 1 1 J. ; s governor of Banavasi, Somesh- 
var IV. son of Taila, established himself in the neiglibourhood 
of Banavasi and made Annigeri in JNlavalgimd his capital. As 
Someshvar'’ s inscriptions have been found only at Annigeri in 
Navalgund, at Dambal and Lakkundi in Gadag, at Hangal Ivallukeri 
and Naregal in Hangal, and at ALbalur in Kod he probably never 
ruled any large territory. Someshvar IV. ’s Dharwar underlords 
were the Mahapradhan and Dandnayak Tejimayya, who in 1131 was 
governing at Dharmapur or Dambal in the Masvadi country; the 
Dandnayak Barmras who in 1181 was governing at the capital of 
Annigeri; the Mahapradhan Keshavbhatt who in 1186 was governing 
the Belvola Three Hundred ; and the Kadamba Mahamandaleshvar 
Kamdev who in 11S9 was governing the Banavase Twelve Thousand, 
the Pfinungal Five Hundred, and the Puligerc Three Hundred. 
The last inscription of Someshvar IV. is dated 1189. Shortly after 
this the Western Chalukya dominions were divided between the 
Hoysala Ballals of Dvarasainudra or Ifalebid in West Maisur in 
the south and the Yadavs of Devgiri now Daulatabad in the north. 


l The Linguyats deny the truth »f this, story, ami say that I’.asava was absorbed 
into a Imu in the temple ot Sangameshvar at the meeting of the Kri lma and the 
Malpiabha in Bijapui, ten miles north ol iliinguml. 
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This division ceased when, about 1210, the whole of the Western 
Chalukya dominions passed to the Devgiri Yadavs. 

Of the Hoysala Ballals 1 of Halebid in West Maisur the first 
mention in connection with Dharwar dates as far back as 1 1 37. It 
occurs in an inscription belonging to the fourth Hoysala king 
Vishnuvardhan (1117-37), where the excellent Viratkot or H&ngal 
is described as having cried out. Vishnuvardhan’s power is said 
to have extended to Banavasi, Panungal, Halasige, Puligere, and 
Masvadi in Dharwar. Vishnuvardhan gained the Halasige district 
by conquest from Jayakeshi II. (1125) of the Goa Kadambas, and 
the Banavdsi and Panungal districts by the conquest of the Banavasi 
Kddamba Tailap II. (1099-1124). These conquests seem to have 
been short-lived. The first lasting conquest of Dharwar was by the 
great Hoysala king Ballal II. or Vir Ballal (1192-1211), also known 
as the conquerer of Hill Forts. His inscriptions in Dharwar have 
been found at Satenhalli in Kod, at Beukankond in Ranebennur, 
at Annigeri in Navalgund, at Hangal, and at Alavandi, 
Gadag, Mevundi, Mulgund, and Nagamve in Gadag. Vir Ballal was 
the first of his family to assume royal titles, and as commander-in- 
chief of his father’s army, and by defeating the Kalachuri general 
Barma ini 183, established Hoysala power in the Kalachuri dominions 
north of the Tungbhadra. Vir Ballal seems to have made no lasting 
conquests north of the Malaprabha. In 1192 he established himself 
at his capital of Lokkigundi, the modern Lakkundi. 2 Before 
this, besides defeating the Kalachuris, Ballal met and defeated, 
according to tradition at Lakkundi, the Devgiri Yadav Jaitugi 
(1183), a victory which gained Ballal the supremacy of the 
country of Kuntal. An inscription of Ballal’s son Narsimh II. 
describes a battle between Ballal and a certain Seman or Sevun 
whom Ballal besieged at Soratur near Gadag, defeated, pursued, 
and slew at the Krishna. In the same campaign besides Soratur, 
BalMl II. took the hill forts of Erambarge or Yelburga in the 
Nizam’s country, Kurugod near Belari, and Bellitagge, Gutti, 
H&ngal, and Rattehalli in Dharwar. His first attempt on Panungal 
or Hangal was iu 1196. An inscription on a hero-stone or virgal at 
Hdngal, carved with a lively battle scene, records that in 1196 the 
Hoysala king Vir Ballal came and pitched his camp at the large 
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1 The Hoysalas, who are best known as the Hoysalas of Dvarasannidra in Maisur, ruled 
from about 1039 to 1312. Their name is also written Hoysana, Poysala and Poysana. 
They belong to the lineage of Yadu, and 9eem to be connected with the YAdavs of 
Devgiri (1189-1312) as they both have the family titles of YAdav-Narayan and of DvA- 
rdvati PuravarAdhishvar, supreme lords of DvAravati the best of cities, apparently 
HvArasamudra, the modern Halebid in West Maisur. VinayAditaya (1039) was the first 
of the family to secure any considerable share of power. The two chief men of the 
family were Vishnuvardhana from about 1117 to 1138, who was independent except 
in name, and BallAl II. (1192-1211) who overthrew the Kalachuri successors of the 
OhAlukyas and also defeated the Yadavs of Devgiri. His son Narsimh II. (1233) was 
defeated by the Yadavs, and his great-grandson BallAla III. by AlA-ud-din’s general 
Malik KAfur in 1310. They sustained a second and final defeat from a general of 
Muhammad Tughlik's iu 1327. The following are the successions : VinayAditya (1047- 
1076), Ereyauga, BallAla I. (1103), Vishnuvardhana (1117-1137), Narsimh I., BallAla 
II. (1191 - 1211). Narsimh II. (1223), Someshvar (1252), Narsimh III. (1254- 1286), and 
BallAla III. (1310). Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 64; compare Wilson’s Mackenzie 
Collection, New Edition, 64. 

- Besides at Lakkundi Ballal II. had a capital at Annigeri. 
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Anikere pond to the west of the city and from it laid siege to the city. 
The stone tells how Sohani and his son Padmayya or Padmanna, 
the leaders of the Kadamba garrison dashed out and routed the 
assailants, though the victory was marred by the death of the 
Kadamba leader Sohani. Ballal II. returned and about 1200 
succeeded in taking Hangal. Still the Kddamba chief Kamdev 
struggled on and in 1203 held Satenhalli in Kod. Ballal II.’s leading 
underlords and officers in Dharwar were, in 1192, the Mahapradhfin 
and Dandnayak Ereyana or Eraga governing the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand and the Santalige Thousand; in 1199 the Mahamandal- 
eshvar Raydev governing the Belvola country; in 1202 the 
Mahamandaleshvar Jagadala Bhattamdev governing the Kuntal 
country; and in 1203 his Dandnayak Kamathad Mallisetti 
governing the Santalige Seventy and the Nagarkhand Seventy in the 
Banavasi country. Ballal’s II. son and successor Narsimh II. lost 
all that his father had won of the old Western Chfilukya dominions. 
Narsimh retired to Dvarsamudra and seems never after to have 
attempted to pass north of the Tungbhadra. 

Narsimh’s rivals and conquerors were the Yadavs of Devgiri 
in the North Deccan. 1 The first mention of the Devgiri Yadavs 
in connection with Dharwfir is in the reign of the third Devgiri 
king Bhillam (1187-1191) whose son Jaitugi I., apparently in 
Bhillam’s lifetime, was defeated by Vir Ballal in a battle fought, 
according to tradition, at Lakkundi in Gadag. As this victory 
is said to have secured to Ballal the country of Kuntal, Bhillam 
must have then held a fairly extensive kingdom including Dharwar. 
One of Bhillam’s inscriptions, dated 1189, at Annigeri in 
Navalgund speaks of Annigeri as the capital from which his 
underlord the Mahamandaleshvar Bachiraj or Bachan was governing 
the Belvola country. Of Bhillam’s grandson Singhan II. (1209- 
1247) inscriptions have been found in Dharwar at Gadag, 
Lakshmeshvar, Chaudadampur, and Rattehalli, and a copperplate at 
Haranhalli on the Tungbhadra in Ranebennur. In 1215 Singhan’s 
Mahapradhan Hemmayyanayak was the manager of the customs 
duties of the Banavasi country ; in 1219 Singhana II. held the 
whole of the Banavase Twelve Thousand ; in 1223 his Dandnayak 
Jagadal Purushottam was governing the Torgal Six Thousand ; in 
1241 his Mahapradhan Lakshmipal was governing the Nagarkhand 
Seventy; and in 1247 his Mahapradhan and Senapati Bachiraj was 
governing the Karnatak and other countries from the capital of 
Pulikarnagar or Lakshmeshvar. Of Singhan ’s grandson Krishna 
(1247-1253), inscriptions have been found in Dharwar at Behatti, 
Chaudadampur, Gadag, and Nagamve. Of Krishna’s successor 
Mahadev (1260-1270) inscriptions have been found at Chaudadampur, 
Pura, and Sangur. Of Mahadev’s nephew and successor Ram- 


^The Devgiri Yadavs (llaO-1312) were a dynasty of ten powerful kings who held 
almost the whole of the Deccan before the Musalman conquest. Their capital was 
A n O m R^ at -f , plaC ? “ lled Tenevalage, then at Vijay.pur or Bijdpur the great 
Ad'lshdhi capital, and afterwards at Devgiri the modern Daulatabad in the Nilim’s 
territories Their greatest king was the ninth RUmchandra or Rimdev (1271-1310) 
m the latter part of whose reign the Musalmdns first invaded the Deccan 
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chandra or Ramdev (1271-1310), the greatest of the Devgiri Yadavs, 
inscriptions have been found in Dhdrwflr at Chaudadampur, 
Lakshmeshvar, Naregal, and Rattehalli. In 1277 Ramdev’s 
underlord was the Mahamandaleshvar Saluva Tikkama who had 
come to Harihar on the Dharwar-Maisur frontier in the course of a 
victorious expedition to the south. This expedition had probably 
been directed against the Hoysalas in consequence of their 
threatening, or perhaps invading, the southern and south-western 
part of Ramdev’s dominions. In a 1277 inscription Saluva Tikkama 
is called the establisher of the Kadamba kings and the overthrower 
of the Hoysalas. In 1295 Ramdev’s Mahapradhan Mallidev was 
governing the Pulikere or Lakshmeshvar Three Hundred. 

Besides of these different overlords inscriptions record the names 
of two local families the Kadambas and the Sindas. With varying 
overlords, the Kadambas of Banavasi and Hangal (1068-1203) were 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries the local rulers of 
Dhdrwar. Their copperplates and inscriptions give about twenty- 
five names of whom six appear to have actually governed. 1 All 
that is known of these Kddambas has been given in the account of 
their Western Chalukya overlords.’ 

During the greater part of the twelfth century (1100-1180) the 
north-east of Dharwdr was held by the Sindas of Erambarge or 
Yelburga in the Nizam’s country about fifteen miles east of Naregal 
in North-East Dharwar. Of two of them Achugi II. (1110-1122) and 
Permddi I. (1104-1144) inscriptions have been found at Kodikop, 
Naregal, Ron, and Sudi all in the Ron sub-division. Achugi II. ’a 
inscriptions found at Kodikop ten miles south of Ron is dated 1122. 
He was then governing the Kisukad 3 or Pattadkal Seventy and 
several other towns, the chief of which was Nareyangal-Abbegere 4 
the chief town of the Nareyangal Twelve and a part of the 
Belvola Three Hundred. Of Achugi’s eldest son and successor 
Permddi I. (1104- 1144) three inscriptions have been found at Naregal 
and one at Kodikop. Of the Naregal inscriptions two record grants 
made by village officers before his time. The third is of his own 
time and bears date 1104. The Kodikop inscription is dated 11 44. 3 
Till 1294 Ramchandra of Devgiri (1271-1310) was supreme in the 
Karnatak. 6 

In 1294 Ala-ud-din the nephew of Jelal-ud-din the first Khilji 
emperor of Delhi (1288-1295) led the first Musalman army 
that had ever passed into Southern India, took Devgiri, and 
compelled Ramchandra or Ramdev to acknowledge the supremacy 
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1 The Kadamba successions are Mayurvarma I., Krishnavarma, Ndgvarina I., 
Vishnuvarma, Mrigvarma, Satyavarma, Vijayvarma, Jayvarma I., Ndgvarma II., 
Shintivarma I., Kirttivarma I., Adttyavarma. Chattaya Chatta or Chattuga, 
Jayvarma II. or Jaysinh, Kirttivarma II. or Kirttidev I. (1068 - 1077), Shintivarma II. 
Shanta or Shintaya (1088), Taila II. or Tailapa II. (1099-1131), Mayurvarma III. 
(1131), Mallikirjun I. (1132-1135), Kirttidev II., and Kdmdev (1181 - 1203). Several 
other Kidamba names, which, though historical, do not fit with this list are given 
in Mr. Fleet’s Kdnareae Dynasties, S7-88. - See above, pp 394-39S. 

* The name Kiaukid or Ruby forest, though not now known, evidently marked 
the country round Kisuvolal or Ruby-city that is Pattada Kisuvolal or Pattadakal 
in South Bijapur. 4 The modern Karegal about ten miles south-east of Ron. 

5 Details of the Sindas are given in the Bijapur Statistical Account. 

“ Fleet's Kinarese Dynasties, 74- 

B 98—51 
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of the emperors of Delhi. 1 Between 1295 and 1306 Ramchandra 
remained unharmed and continued the overlord of the south. In 
1306 Ala-ud-din, who in 1295 had usurped the Delhi throne, again 
sent an army to the south under his general Malik Kafur and again 
reduced Ramchandra to submission. 2 Ramchandra died in 1310 and 
his son Shankar was ill-affected to Musalmans. In the same year 
(1310) Ala-ud-din’s generals Malik Kafur and Khw&ja Haji passed 
south, laid waste the Hoysala kingdom, captured Ballala III. (1290- 
1310), and, after plundering his capital of Dvdrsamudra, returned to 
Delhi with rich spoils. 3 In 1312 Malik Kafur entered the Deccan for 
the fourth time, seized and put Shankar the Devgiri king to death, and 
laid waste the Karndtak and Mahardshtra from Cheul in Kolaba and 
Dabhol in Ratndgiri in the west as far east as Mudgal and Raichur 
in the Nizam’s territory. 4 The country north of a line passing 
through Belgaum and the meeting of the Krishna and Tungbhadra 
was brought completely under the sway of the Delhi emperor. 
During Malik Kdfur’s absence at Delhi Harpal, the son-in-law of 
Ramchandra of Devgiri, stirred the Deccan to arms and restored 
the former Devgiri territories to independence. The troubles at 
Delhi resulting in Ala-ud-din’s and Malik Kafur’s assassination 
left Harpal in undisturbed possession of Devgiri till 1318. In 1318 
the emperor Mubarik (1317-1321) marched into the Deccan, 
captured Harpal, and flayed him alive. 6 In 1327 the emperor 
Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1351) subdued the Karnatak even to the 
shore of the sea of Uinan that is the Indian Ocean. 6 Of the forty 
years between the first Musalman invasion of the south in 1294 and 
the establishment of a new Hindu kingdom at Vijayanagar between 
1328 and 1335 no record has been traced. It must’ have been a time 
of trouble and disorder, favourable to the rise of the petty robber 
chiefs, who, when the central authority was weak or broken, always 
divided and harried the Karnatak. Between 1328 and 1335, with 
the help of the Shankaracharya of Shringeri in West Maisur two 
brothers, Hakka and Bukka, established a new city on the rio-ht bank 
of the Tungbhadra river, opposite the old city of Anegundi and 
about thirty-sis miles north-west of Belari. The new city was first 
called Vidyanagar or the Cityof Learning, and afterwards Vi'iayanamar 
or the City of Victory. Of the origin of the two brothers Hakka 
and Bukka accounts vary. According to one story they belonged 
to the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra, according to a second they were 
of the family of the Banavasi Kadambas, according to a third they 
were of the Yadav line, and according to a fourth they were 
shepherds or Kurubars the treasury guards of the family of Varangal 
m the Godavari delta which was destroyed by the Musalmans in 1323 
Aladhav the head of the Shringeri monastery helped the brothers 
wnth money, chose for them the site of the new city and in 1335 
when the fortifications were completed, placed Hakka on the throne 
with the title of Harihar Ray (1335-1350). The spread of Vijayanagar 


1 Briggs' Ferishta. I. 307. 

) Briggs’ Fenshta, I. 375. 

5 Briggs' Ferishta, I. 3S9. 


- Briggs' Ferishta, I. 369 
4 Briggs' Ferishta, I. 379. 
0 Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 413. 
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power in the Karnatak was rapid. In 1342 the Arab traveller Ibn 
Batuta found Hariab, that is Hariappa, the overlord of the chiefs 
of the Kanara coast. 1 * Thus, at this time, Dhdrw&r seems to have 
been held by Vijayanagar. While Vijayanagar was building, 
Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1351), pleased with its central position 
and the strength of its hill-fort, was trying to make Devgiri, or as 
he now called it Daulatabad the City of Wealth, the capital of India. 
He thrice forced the people of Delhi to move to Daulatabad, but all 
his efforts failed. The Deccan continued hostile to his rule. And 
in the troubles which embittered the latter part of his reign the 
Deccan nobles more than once rose in revolt. At last in 1347, 
under the leadership of an Afghan named Zaffir Khan, afterwards 
known as Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu, who took the name Bahmani 
out of respect to a Brahman patron, the Deccan freed itself from 
all connection with Upper India. Hasan moved his capital 
from Daulatabad about 190 miles south-east to Kulbarga and there 
founded a dynasty, which, under the name of the Bahmani or 
Kulbarga kings, ruled the Deccan and great part of the Karnhtak 
for nearly a century and a half (1347-1489). 

About 1351 Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu (1347-1358), the founder 
of the Bahmani kingdom, sent a large force into the Karnatak or 
K&narese-speaking districts, that is the country south of a line drawn 
between KolhdpurandBidar. From the Karn&tak the Bahmani general 
returned with much spoil in money and jewels, besides two hundred 
elephants and one thousand female singers. 3 Very bloody wars 
continued between the Vijayanagar and the Bahmani kings, the record 
of which is probably one-sided, as Ferishta dwells on Musalmdn 
victories and passes over Musalman defeats. In the earlier wars 
between Kulbarga and Vijayanagar, it is recorded that victory 
was always folio wod by a general slaughter of prisoners, men 
women and children. In spite of their reverses the Vijayanagar 
kings do not seem to have lost their hold on Dharw&r and its 
neighbourhood, as, from an inscription dated 1354-55 (S. 1276), 
Harihar, on the right bank of the Tungbhadra about twelve miles 
south-east of Ranebennur, belonged to Bukka the second Vijayanagar 
king (1350-1379) 3 . In 1369, Muhammad Shah Bahmani (1358- 
1375) defeated Bukka, king of Vijayanagar, and continued for three 
months to massacre the people of the Vijayanagar territory. 4 
Muhammad was more successful than his predecessors in reducing 
the Karnatak chiefs and landlords. He wrested from them much 
of the accumulated riches of seven hundred years, 5 ' and so reduced 
the population that according to Ferishta the Vijayanagar districts did 
not recover for several ages. 6 The scene of these indiscriminate 
massacres was the Rtiichur-Do&b outside Dharwdr limits, though the 
east of the district can hardly have escaped. 

The weakening of Vijayanagar power and the cruelty of the Musalmdn 
invaders forced large numbers of the people into outlawry. They 


1 Yule’s Cathay, II. 416. " Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 294. 

3 Jour. Bom. Branch Roy. As. Soc. XII. 338. 4 Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 316, 

3 Briggs’ Ferishta. II. 327, ‘ Briggs' Ferishta, II, 327. 
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formed into large bands of brigands, and during Muhammad’s reign as 
many as eight thousand heads are said to have been sent to Kulbarga 
and piled near the city gates. 1 Muhammad Shah’s successor 
Mujahid Shah (1375 - 1378) demanded from Vijayanagar the fort 
of Bankapur, about thirty-six miles south of Dharwar, together 
with other places between the Krishna and the Tungbhadra, a 
country which Ferishta describes as full of fastnesses and woods. 2 
Bukka refused and in the war which followed was driven through 
the forests to Cape R4mas in Goa. Then fortune changed ; Bukka 
regained what he had lost, and forced the Musalmans out of the 
territories to the south of the Krishna. An inscription dated 
1379-80 at Dainbal in Gadag shows that at that time Haribar II. 
(1379- 1401) of Vijayanagar held Gadag. 3 The success of the 
Vijayanagar chief was apparently decisive, as the Musalman historians 
record about twenty years of peace during the reigns of Mahmud 
Shah Bahmani (137S-1397), Gheias-ud-din (1397), and Sham s-ud- 
din (1397), from 1378 to 1397. This period of peace was followed 
by a devastation as complete as that caused by the fiercest 
Musalman invasion. The great Durga Devi famine began in 1396 
and lasted twelve years. Whole districts were emptied of their 
people, and the hill forts and strong places previously held by the 
Muhammadans fell into the hands of petty chiefs and leaders of 
bandits. 4 A second inscription of Harihar II., dated 1399-1400 
(S. 1321), is at Makaravalli in Hangal. 5 

War between the Bahmani and Vijayanagar kings again broke 
out in 1398. In 1406 Feroz Shah Bahmani (1397- 1422), halting 
near Vijayanagar, detached Mir Fazl Ulla Anju with the Berfir 
division to lay siege to Bankapur the most important fortress in the 
Karnatak. Mir Fazl Ulla succeeded in taking the fortress. He 
committed the government of the fort and of its valuable dependencies 
to Mia Saddoh, and himself returned to the royal camp. In 
the treaty which followed Dev Raya (1401-1451) of Vijayanagar 
agreed to give his daughter in marriage to Feroz Shah Bahmani, 
and, to prevent further disputes, to cede the fort of Bankfipur 
as the marriage portion of the Vijayanagar princess. 6 The peace 
between the rival kingdoms did not last long. In 1417 they w-ere 
again at war. And in 1423, Ahmad Shah Bahmani (1422-1435), 
the successor of Feroz Shah, overran the Vijayanagar country, and 
put to death men women and children without mercy. Whenever 
the number of the slain amounted to twenty thousand, Ahmad 
Shah halted three days and made a festival. He also broke down 
Hindu temples and destroyed Brahman colleges. 7 Still, in spite of 
these successes, the Musalmfins had no firm hold of the country south 
of the Krishna. 1423 and 1425 were years of drought and 
famine. 8 

In 1443, hearing that Dev Raya of Vijayanagar had sent his son 


1 Briggs' Ferishta, II. 325. 


° Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 337. 
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to besiege Bankapur, Ahmad Shah Bahmani despatched Malik-ul- 
Tujdr with the Daulatabad division to oppose him, and the 
Vijayanagar troops were forced to raise the siege. 1 In 1454, 
Navalgund, about twenty miles north-east of Dharwar, which is 
mentioned as the head-quarters of a sirkdr or province, was the scene 
of an attempted revolt. Jelal Khan the governor of the province 
and brother-in-law of Ala-ud-din Bahmani II. (1435- 1457), taking 
advantage of the king’s illness, seized a large tract of country 
round Navalgund which he gave in charge to his son Shikandar 
Khan. In spite of his illness Ala-ud-din marched against the 
rebels who fled before him. Shikandar Khan induced Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji of Malwa and the ruler of Khandesh to enter the Deccan 
with a large army. Against this force Ala-ud-din marched in 
person, but before the armies met Shikandar’s allies withdrew as 
they had moved on the assurance that Ala-ud-din was dead. With 
two thousand Afghans and Rajputs Shikandar fled to Navalgund. 
Khwaja Mahmud Gawan pursued him, besieged Bankapur, and 
on a promise of pardon persuaded him to surrender. On going to 
court he was received into favour, and in 1455 Navalgund was 
restored to him. In 1457, on the accession of the new king 
Humayun Shah (1457-1461), disappointed at not receiving the 
government of Tailangana, Shikandar and his father began to raise 
troops at Navalgund, and defeated Khan Jehan the governor of 
Berar who was sent against them. After Khan Jehan’ s defeat the 
king marched against the rebels, in the hope of inducing them 
to submit. But Shikandar Khan, relying on the attachment and 
bravery of his troops, with eight thousand Deccanis and Rajputs 
marched out to offer battle, and by night surprised the king’s camp 
with success. In consideration of their close relationship and former 
friendship the king sent Shikandar word that in spite of his crime 
in appearing in arms against his sovereign, if he would surrender, 
he would grant him a free pardon and confer on him an estate 
in Daulatabad. To this Shikandar Khan returned an insolent 
answer. Humayun ordered the line to attack, and Shikandar 
repeatedly repulsed the vigorous charges of the royal army . The 
action remained uncertain, till Mahmud Gawan with the Bijapur 
division and Khwaja Jehan Turk with the army of Tailangana at 
the same time charged Shikandar’s right and left wings and the 
rebels began to give way. The king, observing their confusion, 
supported the attack from the centre with five hundred bowmen 
and five hundred spearmen, at the head of whom, mounted on an 
elephant, he charged the enemy. His advance was so stoutly 
opposed that the king found himself nearly deserted by his followers 
who retreated in confusion, while Shikandar Khan headed an attack 
on the king. As Shikandar drew near, the elephant on which 
Humayun was mounted seized him with his trunk, dragged him 
from his horse, and dashed him on the ground. His followers 
unable to check themselves, in their charge rode over him and 
crushed him to death. On the loss of their leader the rebel army 
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fled ; and the king, rallying his troops, pursued the fugitives with 
great slaughter. Navalgund, to which Shikandar’s father had 
retired, was besieged. At the end of a week Jelal Khan submitted. 
His life was spared, but he ended his days in close confinement. 1 
About this time, perhaps in the troubles which accompanied 
Shikandar Khan’s revolt, Yijayanagar succeeded in regaining 
Bankapur. 2 In 1470 Mahmud Gawan, who held the office of 
prime minister as well as the government of Bijdpur, attacked the 
seaboard territories of the Vijayanagar king and took Goa. In 
1472, at the instigation of the Yijayanagar king, the Hindu chief 
of Bankapur and Yirkam Rdy Raja of Belgaum sent troops to retake 
Goa. 3 The attempt failed, and, in retaliation, the Musalmans 
besieged and took the fort of Belgaum. In 1472 and 1473 no 
rain fell, and no grain was sown ; many died and many left the 
country. In the third year, when rain fell, scarcely any farmers 
remained to till the land. 4 


The capture of Belgaum and its dependencies brought the whole 
of the Bombay Karnatak, except the southern portion of Dharwar, 
under Musalman rule. But the ascendancy of the Bahmanis was 
now at an end. In 1489, Yusuf Adil Sikh, one of the leading 
nobles of Mahmud Shdh Bahmani II.’s court, declared himself 
in dependent and seized Bijapur and all the Bahmani possessions 
in Dhdrwar. About ten years before the establishment of Bijapur 
power (1479), perhaps from the want of success of the last of its 
members, Mallikarjuna (1451 -1465) and Virupaksha (1465-1479) the 
first dynasty of Yijayanagar kings came to an end. Narsingh, who 
according to one account was the slave of the last king Yirupaksha, 
according to a second account was a chief of Tailingana, and 
according to a third account was of a Tulav or South Kdnara 
family, established himself at Yijayanagar. In 1508, Narsingh of 
Yijayanagar was succeeded by his son Krishna Rava, a most 
successful and longlived king, who continued to rule probably 
till 1534. Krishna seems to have owed much of his success to 
the friendship of the Portuguese, who, arriving on the Malab&r 
coast m 1498, waged a naval war on Arabs, Turks, and all Musalmdn 
traders. Their rivalry with Bijapur induced them to cultivate 
friendly relations with Yijayanagar whom they supplied with 
ammunition, horses, and artillerymen. In 1510, Yusuf Adil Shah 
tbe “ e T r °i tbe Bijapur dynasty, died. Acting under the advice 
of their Hmdu ally the chief of Honavar in North Kanara the 
Portuguese suddenly attacked Goa and took it with little trouble 
It was recovered by Bijapur in May of the same year, but before the 

u ufi° f A 01 ?, (N ° Vemb f was a ?ain taken and permanently 

held by the Portuguese. 3 The success of the Portuguese was most 
welcome to many of the Hindu chiefs. In 1512 an embassy came to 
Dalboquerque from Vengapur, that is Bankapur, to congratulate him 
on his success at Goa. The ambassadors brought sixty beautifully 
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dressed horses and asked that they might have the management 
of the lands of Goa and that they might have 300 horses a year. 
Dalboquerque gave them the horses, because their chief was a 
useful ally as his land was a veritable and safe road to Vijayanagar, 
and as his people were skilful saddlemakers. 1 About 1520 
Krishna Raya completely defeated Ismdil Adil Sh&h (1510-1534) and 
restored the kingdom of Vijayanagar to its former limits. 2 The 
absence of any Musalman successes for several years after Krishna 
Raya’s victory may be gathered from Ferishta’s narrative, which 
passes in silence over the sixteen years between 1520 and 1535. 
Among the people of Dharwdr the rule of Krishna Raya and his 
brother Achyuta Raya, for the two names always go together, is 
remembered as a time of happiness and ideal government. Though, 
as the best known members of the dynasty, Krishna and Achyuta 
have probably gained a traditional credit for works which were 
not theirs, the brothers seem to have had a great share in 
constructing the system of water works for which Dhdrwar and the 
neighbouring country are famous. They also seem rightly to have 
the credit of introducing the Rdi Rekha Mar survey which formed 
the basis of all later revenue settlements. 3 The only one of 
Krishna Raya’s inscriptions found in Dharwar is a copper-plate 
grant dated 1512-13 (S. 1434), giving over the village of Tirmalapura 
to Timmanaya the son of Ghatika-Narsingh the astrologer of 
Rattehalli and KocL 4 

After the death of Krishna R4ya which probably happened in 1534, 
Achyuta Raya seems to have gone on reigning till 1542. Three 
inscriptions of Achyuta Raya have been found within Dhdrwar limits, 
two at Gadag, and one at Annigeri. All are dated 1538-39 (S. 1460). 
After Achyuta Rdya’s death, though he kept representatives of the 
old family as the nominal heads of the state, the real control was 
seized by Ram Raja, who is said to have been the son of Krishna 
Raya’s minister. Ram Raja was an able and a vigorous ruler. In 
1547 he made a treaty with Dom Joao de Castro the Portuguese 
viceroy, with the object of encouraging trade and of resisting the 
power of Bijapur. In this treaty Hubli or Obeli is mentioned as a 
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1 Commentaries of Dalboquerque, III. 246, 247. 

2 Rice’s Mysore, 1. 230. Of this great victory the Portuguese historian Faria-y-Souza 
(Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 179), probably from Vijayanagar sources, gives the following 
details: In 1520, Krishna RAya, king of Vijayanagar, collected 35,000 horse, 730,000 
foot, and 586 elephants with 12,000 water-carriers and 20 000 dancing-girls, to 
recover the great castle of Rachol, that is RAichur, which Bijapur had taken from 
him. Adil Sh&h came to relieve RAiohur, but was defeated and forced to fly, forty 
Portuguese in his army fighting with great valour. Krishna RAya pressed the siege 
but with no success, till Christopher de Fiqueredo and twenty Portuguese came with 
horses. Fiqueredo asked the king if he might attempt to assault the fort. Krishna 
Rdya agreed, and, the second assault being well backed by the Vijayanagar troops, was 
successful. Soon after Adil Shah sent an embassy to Krishna Raya, asking for the 
restoration of prisoners and plunder. Krishna RAya agreed on condition that Adil ShAh 
would acknowledge his supreme authority as emperor of KanAra and come to kiss his 
foot. This degrading condition was accepted but its performance was delayed. 
Meanwhile Ray de Melo, who commanded in Goa, taking advantage of the decline of 
BijApur power, took part of the country near the isle of Goa. 

3 Captain, afterwards Sir G. Wingate in Bom. Gov, Sel. CLV, 74-75. 

4 Tran3. Bom, Branch Roy, As, Soc. XII. 342, 
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place of trade in saltpetre and iron for the Bijapur com*? - Jh ough 
able and successful, Rdrn Raja was so overbearing to hzs » 
neighbours that the four Musalman powers, Bnapur Golkonda 
Ahmadnagar and Bulan, joined in a league against him. In 156 d 
at the oreat battle fought on the banks of the Krishna eighteen 
miles sooth of Talikoti in the Muddebihal sub-division of Bijapur, 
Ram Raja was defeated and slain and Vijayanagar taken and 
sacked. 1 2 Jealousy between Alimadnagar and Bijapur, the two 
leading Musalman powers, prevented the transfer of the V ijayanagar 
territories to Musalman rule. Ram Raja’s brother was allowed to 
hold much of the Karnatak and for some time many Vijayanagar 
feudatories maintained their independence. 3 ^ In lo70 the feeling 
of rivalry between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur grew less keen. 
With the Kalikat chief they formed a great alliance against tUe 
Portuguese, and agreed that if successful Ahmadnagar should keep 
the north Portuguese possessions and Bijapur overrun the south. 
The splendid courage of the Portuguese defenders of Gheul and 
Goa defeated the efforts both of the Ahmadnagar and of the 
Bijapur armies. 4 Still the alliance led to a more friendly feeling 
between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, and in 1573 Ali Adil Shah 
(1557-1579) the Bijapur king was able to arrange that while 
Ahmadnagar spread its power northwards, he should be left free to 
conquer the Karnatak. In 1573 he marched against Dharwar, one of 
the strongest forts in the Karnatak, which was held by an officer of the 
late Ram Raja who had assumed independence. The fort fell after 
a siege of six months and the surrounding country was annexed to 
Bijapur. 5 The Bijdpur king next marched against Bankapur, the 
capital of Velapa Raya, formerly a servant of the Vijayanagar kings, 
hut noiv independent. After vain appeals for help to Venkatadry 
the brother of his former master, Velapa Raya defended himself 
with such vigour that he nearly forced the Bijapur troops to raise 
the siege. The Musalmaus were specially annoyed by night 
attacks from the Karnatak infantry, who, valuing their lives but little, 
entered the tents at night naked and covered with oil and stabbed 
the Musalman soldiers in their sleep. This novel form of attack 
caused a panic among the Musalmaus and their sufferings were 
increased by the activity of the enemy in cutting off their supplies. 
But in Mustapha Khan the Bijapur army had a good commander. 
"With the help of his Bergi, that is apparently Badagi or northern 
that is Maratha-Telugu cavalry, he reopened his lines of 
communication, and by placing a strong guard of sentries round 
the camp checked the night attacks. The siege was pressed, and 
after a year and three months the Musalmans were rewarded by the 
surrender of Bankdpur. 6 The Bijapur king ordered a superb 
temple witbin the fort to he destroyed, and himself laid the first 


1 Subsidios, II. 255, 257. ’Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 126. 

3 Briggs' Ferrishta, III. 131. 

4 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 521 , 523 ; Faria-y-Souza in Kerr’s Voyages VI 423 • 
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stone of a mosque which was built upon the foundation. Many towns 
and districts were conferred upon Mustapha Kh&n, and till his 
assassination in Bankapur in 1579 the whole of the conquered 
country remained under his management. 1 According to Hindu 
accounts the power of the Vijayanagar kings continued at least in 
name till 1584. Though in 1593 the Hindus for a time regained 
Bankapur, 3 1575, the year of the fall of Bankapur, may be taken as 
the date when Dharwar came under Bijapur rule. It continued 
under their sway for about a hundred years, till the capture of 
Bijapur by the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1686. Of these hundred 
years almost no details are recorded. But compared with the 
ten years of no-government before it began and the hundred and 
twenty years of misrule after it ended, the Bijapur rule seems to 
have been a time of fair government and of prosperity. In the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, before Bijapur was 
weakened by the attacks of Shivaji, Dharwar seems to have been full 
of villages of weavers and Hubli to have been a place of much wealth 
and of great trade. In 1673, while ravaging Bijapur territory, a 
Maratha army under Anaji Dattu plundered the rich mercantile town 
of Hubli, the centre of a number . of manufacturing villages. The 
booty exceeded any previous Maratha plunder. Merchants of all 
nations were pillaged ; and the Bijdpur troops, which had been 
stationed for the defence of the town, destroyed any property which 
the Marathas had left. The English factory at Karwar, which was 
said to have employed 50,000 weavers in the Dharwar villages, 
had a broker at Hubli to sell all kinds of imports and gather the 
cloth intended for England. The Hubli factory was plundered, and, 
according to English account, goods were lost worth about £2773 
(7894 pagodas). The English claimed compensation, but Shivaji 
declared that, except some petty damage represented by him at about 
£70 (200 Ps.), his troops had done them no harm.® In 1674 
Shivaji fortified Nargund thirty miles north of Dharwar, and took 
Dharwar, 4 About the same time (1673) Abdul Karim Khfin, the 
ancestor of the present Nawab of Savanur, on behalf of Bijapur, was 
appointed chief captain against the Marathds and governor of the 
province or sarkdr of Bankapur, which, under Bijapur, included 
sixteen districts or pargands, the chief amongthem being Nasrabad 
or Dharwar and Gadag. 5 In 1685, Sultan Muazzim, Aurangzeb’s 
son, marched in the name of the Delhi emperor to regain the south- 
west portions of the Bijapur kingdom which Shivaji had overrun. 
He took Hubli and Dharwar, a place of respectability and strength, 
and placed garrisons in them. But in spite of this success he had to 
withdraw towards Ahmadnagar, as his army was greatly reduced by 
famine and pestilence.® In (1686, 15th October), on the capture of 
Bijapur by Aurangzeb, the rest of the Bijapur territories in Dharwar 
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passed to the Moghals. The Moghal tenure of the country was 
purely military and did not last long. Abdul Rahuf Khan, son of 
Abdul Karim Khdn, the Bij apur governor of Bankdpur, entered the 
emperor’s service and received a large share of the Bombay 
Karnatak. Abdul Rahuf at first made his head-quarters at Bankdpur, 
but he afterwards moved to Sdvanur about six miles to the north-east. 
He left the revenue management of his territories to the hereditary 
Hindu officers, of whom the chief were the desais of Navalgund, 
Shirhatti, Hdvanur, and Dambal. 1 The death of Aurangzeb in 1707 
led to the establishment of two Maratha principalities under two of 
Shivaji’s grandsons, Satdra under Shdhu and Kolhapur under 
Sambhaji. In 1719 through the influence of the Syeds who deposed 
the Emperor Ferokshir (1713-1719) Shahu received three imperial 
grants for the chauth or one-fourth and the sardeshmu/chi or one-tenth 
of the revenues of the six Deccan provinces, among them Bij apur 
which included Dharwar. The third grant was the svardj or home 
rule of sixteen districts, the only one of which within Dhdrwar limits 
was Gadag. 2 After this great cession of territory Fatesing Bhonsle, 
Rdja of Akalkot about twenty-three miles south-east of Sholapur, 
was appointed to collect the tribute and revenue due from the 
Karnatak. In 1723 the Nizdm was created viceroy of the Deccan 
and assumed independence. In those parts of the Bombay 
Karnatak which were not included in the Maratha home-rule or 
svardj, or had not been wholly ceded in grant, the Nizam divided 
the revenue with the Marathds. As viceroy of the Deccan he 
interfered to suppress disturbances in the Bijapur Karnatak, and 
appointed a new governor or sulhedar to that district. 3 Though 
Shahu had received the imperial grant of a large share of the 
Karnatak, and though his claims to levy a fourth and a tenth of 
the revenues of all lands formerly held by the Moghals had been 
admitted, so great was the local power of the chiefs of Kolhapur 
and Sdvanur that Fatesing Bhonsle, the Maratha general, scarcely 
ventured to cross the Krishna. In 1726, on the pretext of 
levying his one-fourth and one-tenth shares of the revenue, 
Peshwa Bajirav (1720-1740), with a large army under Fatesing 
Bhonsle, marched into the Karndtak. They plundered as far as 
Sermgapatam, but made no attempt to establish their power. -1 In 
1730, under a treaty between the chiefs of Satdra and Kolhapur, 
though Shahu and the Peshwa continued to exercise sovereignty 
over it except some forts, the country between the Krishna and the 
Tungbhadra was assigned to Kolhapur. During these changes the 
Sdvanur Nawdb, who, though no longer dependent on the Moghals, 
was subordinate to the Nizam, acquired so large a territory that in 
1746 he ventured to resist the authority of the farmer of the Mardtha 
dues from the country between the Krishna and the Tungbhadra 
This brought on him a Mardtha invasion against which he was 
unable to cope. In 1747 he had to agree to a treaty by which he 
yielded to the Peshwa the whole of the present sub-divisions of 
Dharwar, Navalgund, and Gadag, and parts of Ranebennnr and 
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Kod. He was allowed to keep Hubli, Bankapur, Han pal, and otter 
districts together with his family possession the fort of Bank&pur. 1 
It is doubtful whether the terms of this treaty were fully carried 
out. In 1755, while Peshwa Balaji’s army was encamped on the 
north bank of the Krishna on its march to the South Karnatak, an 
officer of the Peshwa, formerly in M. Bussy’s service, deserted the 
Peshwa and joined Abdul Hakim Khdn the Naw&b of Savanur, 
who had about this time thrown off his allegiance to the Nizdm. 
The Peshwa demanded the deserter’s surrender, and as the 
Nawab refused to give him up, the Mardtha army crossed the 
Krishna, and attacked Savanur. The prime minister of Haidarabad, 
who wasatthis time inleague with the Peshwa, observing soformidable 
an advance of Maratha troops, gathered an army of observation. 
The Peshwa sent agents to declare that he had no intention to make 
war on the Nizam, that the object of his advance was to reduce the 
Nawab of Savanur their common enemy whose power, he said, was 
formidable both to the Nizam and to the Marathas, and if not 
crushed would spread over the whole Karndtak. 2 Accordingly a 
force from Haidarabad joined the Mardthds, and, under Bussy’s 
directions, the artillery opened so heavy a fire on Savanur that 
after a siege of three months the Nawdb was obliged to yield. 3 To 
secure the withdrawal of the Maratha troops, the Nawab, in addition 
to a large cash payment, to raise which he was forced to pledge 
Bankdpur fort to Holkar, was compelled to cede eleven more 
districts, among them Hubli and Misrikota. In return he received 
some districts in Rdnebennur and the sub-division of Parasgad in 
Belgaum. The Peshwa seems not to have taken the newly acquired 
territory under his direct management, but to have left most of it 
to the local desais whom he made responsible for the revenue. 4 

In 1762 Haidar Ali deposed the Hindu king of Maisur and 
usurped the sole authority. By 1763 Haidar’s conquests had 
spread far north of the Tungbhadra. The friendship of Sdvanur 
became of importance to Haidar, and, through his general Fazl 
Ull&h, he suggested to the Savanur chief Abdul Hakim Khan the 
advantages of an alliance. Next year (1764), as the Savanur chief 
refused to separate from the Marathas, Haidar marched against 
Savanur, and, after some resistance, reduced theNaw&bto submission, 
while Fazl Ullah Khan took Dharwar and overran the country as 
far north as the Krishna. 5 In Poona great preparations were made 
to repel Haidar’s invasion. An army under Peshwa Madhavrao 
(1762-1773) marched towards the Krishna. Gop&lrao Patvardhan, 
who was sent in advance, crossed the Krishna but was defeated by 
Fazl Ullah. In May 1764, when the Peshwa approached with an 
army of 30,000 horse and as many foot, Fazl Ullah, leaving a strong 
garrison in Dharwar, fell back on Haidar’s army, which, quitting its 
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entrenched camp at Annavati in Maisur about twenty-five miles 
south of Bankapur, and advancing towards Savanur, took a strong 
position near Rattehalli about thirty-six miles south of Savanur. 
Here, when joined by Fazl Ullah, the whole force under Haidar’s 
command amounted to about 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot, of which 
one-half were disciplined infantry. The Peshwa gaining through 
his cavalry correct information of the strength of Haidar’s position, 
determined not to attack it, and instead employed his troops in 
driving out Haidar’s garrisons from the towns and villages north 
of the Varda. In the hope of bringing on a general engagement, 
Haidar moved with 20,000 men intending to retire and draw the 
Marathds towards the strong position which Fazl Ullah held with 
the main body of the army. The Marath&s threw out a few bodies 
of skirmishers, who retiring as he advanced drew Haidar forward, 
until their parties, always retiring but gradually thickening, at last 
formed solid masses of horse, which gradually moved round between 
Haidar and his camp, and forced him, not without heavy loss, to 
change his feigned retirement into a real retreat. He then fell 
back on his entrenched position at Annavati. The Peshwa followed ; 
and after a few days appeared to be moving columns to invest his 
camp. Haidar, fancying he saw a chance of cutting off one of the 
Maratha columns, moved out with 2000 infantry, 1000 horse, and 
four light guns. He was again enticed to advance too far and was 
completely surrounded. The speed of their horses saved Haidar 
and about fifty of his cavalry ; the rest of the corps was destroyed. 
The approach of the south-west monsoon (June) put a stop to 
further hostilities. The Peshwa cantoned for the rains at Narindra, 
about five miles north of Dh&rwar, billettmg his horsemen among all 
the villages within a radius of twenty miles. As soon as the season 
allowed (October), the Peshwa laid siege to Dharwar. He succeeded 
in breaching the wall and the town capitulated. The whole country 
north of the Varda was now in his possession, except Mundgod in 
North Kanara, and this, when the weather cleared, he speedily 
reduced. Mddhavrao Peshwa made over the command of the 
army to his uncle Raghunathrao or Raglioba, who, in 1765, pursued 
Haidar across the Tungbhadra and forced him to agree to a treaty 
under which, besides paying £420,000 (Rs. 32 lakhs), he gave up 
all claims on Savanur. 1 Dharwar remained under the Marathas 
till 1773, when, taking advantage of the troubles at Poona caused 
by the death of Madhavrao Peshwa (1762-1773), Haidar sent 
a strong detachment under his son Tipu to recover the districts 
conquered by the Marathas in 1 764. 2 Haidar entered into close 
relations with Raghunathrao the uncle of the murdered Peshwa 
Narayanrao, acknowledged him head of the Marathas, and agreed 
to support him In 177<b according to Maisur accounts, in return 
for the gift of £160,000 (Rs. lb lakhs), Raghoba agreed that Haidar 
should take and hold the country to the south of the Krishna. 3 
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Haidar crossed the Tungbhadra, took Bankapur and Savanur, and 
continued to push northwards till the rains (June 1776) stopped 
active operations. He returned to the south, leaving a chosen body 
of troops in Bankapur with directions to watch, and as far as possible 
prevent supplies passing to the Dharwar garrison which had not been 
reduced. Meanwhile the Poona ministers opposed to Raghunathrao 
obtained from the Nizam a promise to act with them against 
Haidar. Before the joint Maratha and Nizam armies could march, 
a small force under Konherrao Patvardhan and Pandurang, was 
(1776) sent to drive Haidar’s troops out of Savanur. Muhammad 
Ali, the Maisur general and Raghoba’s agent in command of a 
body of auxiliary Marathas, came up with the troops under the 
Patvardhan at Sansi about twenty-five miles south-east of Dharwar. 
Finding the Poona force drawn up in order of battle, Muhammad 
Ali began the action with his cavalry. He feigned a check, and, 
retiring in apparent disorder, was thoughtlessly followed by the 
Marathas, who, confident of victory, pursued in headlong haste 
till the fugitive Musalmfins suddenly disappeared through openings 
in a powerful reserve. At the same time a body of men in ambush 
poured into the flanks of the Marathas a tremendous fire of grape 
and musketry. The slaughter was serious and the confusion 
hopeless. Muhammad Ali made a determined charge at the head 
of his cavalry, and, completing the rout, continued the pursuit for 
nine miles, and captured many of the Marathas, among them their 
leader Pandurang. 1 After this defeat, in 1777, the main body of 
the Marfitha army of about 30,000 men under Parashuram Bhfiu, 
the most distinguished member of the Patvardhan family, and the 
Nizdm’s army about 40,000 strong under Ibrahim Khan, marched 
against Haidar. The Nizdm’s forces were bought off and the 
Marathas recrossed the Krishna without risking an action. This 
left the field open to Haidar, who in 1778 took Dharwar after a 
protracted siege. After the fall of Dharwar, Badfimi and Jalih&l 
in South Bijapur were taken, and Haidar was master of the whole 
country south of the Krishna. 2 He left Nargund, Navalgund, Dambal, 
and Shirhatti, and other strong places in the hands of their estate- 
holders or dcudis on their acknowledging his supremacy and agreeing 
to pay tribute. 3 The Poona ministers were too fully occupied 
with the war against Raghunathrao and the English to allow them 
to make a serious attempt to recover the Karnatak. Haidar used 
this interval to strengthen his hold on the country by a close 
alliance with Hakim Khdn the Nawab of Savanur. In 1779, the 
eldest son of the Nawab was married to Haidar’s eldest daughter, 
and Haidar’s second son was married to the Nawab’s daughter. 4 
These alliances led Haidar to support the Nawab in nominally 
recovering almost all the possessions which his father had in 1756 
ceded to the Marathas. From this time till Haidar’s death in 1782 
Hakim Khan prospered. 5 
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In 1779, as the Poona ministers were anxious to secure his aid 
in driving the English out of India, Haidar’s right to the Maratha 
territories south of the Krishna was admitted on payment of a yearly 
sum of £110,000 (Rs. 11,00,000) to represent the Maratha share of 
the revenue. Afterwards, when the war with the English was nearly 
over and when the treaty of Salbai (1782) was in progress, Nana 
Phadnavis, the Peshwa’s minister at Poona, tried to persuade 
Haidar to restore the territory north of the Tungbhadra, threatening, 
if Haidar refused, to join the English in attacking Maisur. But 
the rivalry between Nana and Mahadaji Sindia and the death of 
Haidar in 1782 prevented Nana from gaining his object. 1 After 
Haidar’s death, Nana Phadnavis called on Tipu to make good the 
arrears of tribute. Tipu acknowledged that tribute was due, but 
evaded paying it. 2 A conference was arranged between Nana and 
the Nizam to form plans for recovering the territory to the south 
of the Krishna. But they failed to come to an agreement and Tipu 
remained in possession. The Savanur Nawdb, who after Haidar’s 
death (1782) had gone over to the Marathas, incurred Tipu’s wrath, 
who drove his family out and forced him to take refuge at Poona. 3 
In 1785, by demanding a higher tribute, Tipu estranged Venkatrao, 
the chief of Nargund who had been his tributary since 1778. As by 
himself he was unable to withstand Tipu, Venkatrao sought the help 
of the Bombay Government, and, as they were unable to assist him, 
he turned to the court of Poona. When Tipu pressed Venkatrao, 
Ndna Phadnavis interfered. He declared that Tipu had no right to 
exact more than the former tribute, that landholders on the transfer 
of districts were liable to no additional payments, and that the 
right-s of Brahman landholders except when guilty of treason were 
always respected. Tipu replied by sending two bodies of troops to 
demand more tribute than the Nargund chief could pay, and so 
give him a pretext for reducing the fort. In March 1785, when 
news reached Poona that the siege of Nargund was begun, a body 
of Marathas was sent from Poona to relieve Venkatrao. Before 
the Poona detachment arrived, want of water had forced the Maisur 
troops to raise the siege. They were still in the neighbourhood, and 
after some skirmishing compelled the Marathas to retire, took the fort 
of Ramdurg about seventeen miles north of Nargund, and resumed 
the siege of Nargund. On Tipu’s assurance that only the regular 
tribute would be exacted, the Maratha army recrossed the Krishna. 
The siege was pressed with redoubled vigour, and, on the strength of 
terms promised by Tipu, the Nargund chief capitulated. In spite of 
Tipu’s promises, when the fort was taken, the chief was seized, he and 
his family were sent into captivity, and his daughter was taken into 
Tipu’s harem. Kittur, a fort in Belgaum about forty miles west of 
Nargund, wasalso seized, andboth Kitturand Nargund were garrisoned 
by Maisur troops. Tipu forcibly circumcised many Hindus of the 
territory south of the Krishna, and 2000 Brdhman disciples of 
Shankaracharya destroyed themselves to avoid the disgrace. 4 In 
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1786 the Mardthas and the Nizam formed an offensive alliance 
against Tipu, and agreed to begin operations by taking from him the 
country between the Krishna and the Tungbhadra. A detachment 
of 25,000 troops, chiefly horse under Tukaji Holkar and Ganeshpant 
Beheri another Haratha commander, was sent to drive Tipu’s garrisons 
from the neighbourhood of Kittur and to act against the Maisur 
general Burhan-ud-din at Kittur. At the same time the confederate 
army under Haripant advanced and laid siege to B&d&mi in South 
Bijapur, which, after a furious and persevering attack, they succeeded 
in taking. Holkar’s detachment drove all Tipu’s posts from the 
open country in the neighbourhood of Kittur, but failed in their 
attack on Kittur fort. Holkar then made one march of upwards of 
sixty miles to Savanur with the object of seizing Tipu’s chief 
banker Ragvendra Naik. Rdgvendra succeeded in escaping, but two 
or three other smaller bankers fell into Holkar’s hands from whom 
he exacted a ransom of £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs). At Savanur Holkar 
was joined by Hakim Khan the Nawab, who, though closely related 
to Tipu, had been so badly treated by him that he willingly sided 
with the Marathas. Holkar’s and the Nawab’s combined force 
repulsed an attack by Tipu’s general Burhan-ud-din, who was forced 
to retire to Jerianvatti on the Varda. 1 The confederate army under 
Haripant, after the fall of B&daini and the seizure of the other forts, 
found itself opposed in the Niz&m’s territory by Tipu himself, who, 
with the greater part of his army, had crossed the Tungbhadra in 
basket boats. As grain and forage were extremely scarce, to 
procure supplies as well as to draw Tipu into the plain country, the 
Maratha general marched to Savanur. Tipu followed and encamped 
in a strong position within six miles of the confederates, keeping 
the town of Savanur between the camps. 2 In this situation both 
parties remained for fifteen days. On the first of October Tipu 
made preparations for a serious attack. He divided his force into 
four columns, the left centre commanded by himself ; and, after 
the evening meal, moved off making a considerable detour with 
the object of delivering a combined attack on the enemy’s left and 
centre. It was arranged that about an hour after midnight, when 
the head of his own column reached the point chosen for attack, 
he should fire a signal gun, which was to be answered by the heads 
of the three other divisions, and the attack was at once to begin. 
The night was dark and rainy. On reaching a small outpost 
Tipu’s column was challenged ; and Tipu, as if bent on letting 
the enemy know of his approach, ordered the outpost to be fired 
at. He again advanced, and when near the camp fired the signal 
gun, but listened in vain for a reply. After much delay and 
anxiety he fired another signal, which was answered by only 
one gun. He moved on, and entering the camp a little before 
dawn, found himself with no more than three hundred men. In the 
dark and wet the heads of all the columns except his own had lost 
their way, and from the same cause each column had broken into 
several divisions, which were all wandering at random in the dark. 
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As the light strengthened, all were within view, and Tipu collected 
and arranged his troops. He found the Maratha camp empty and 
their army drawn up on a height. They began to cannonade Tipu’s 
force, and he, according to his own account, ordered no guns of any 
size to fire in return. The confederates, thinking their assailants 
were without large guns, advanced carelessly against them and were 
repulsed with heavy loss. The accuracy of this account is doubtful, 
but there is no question that the day ended in Tipu’s favour as the 
confederates fell back on a position whose left rested on the fort of 
Savanur. 1 

The scarcity of forage and the weakness of their position induced 
Haripant to leave Savanur and the Nawab fell back with him ten 
miles. Tipu took Savanur, but lay inactive till the Muharram 
when he retired to Bankapur to hold the festival. In his absence 
Haripant without opposition breached, stormed, and took Shirhatti, 
a fortified town twenty miles north-east of Savanur. While at 
Savanur Tipu sent a messenger, nominally to treat of peace, but, 
according to his own statement and as the event showed, with the 
object of throwing the enemy off their guard. 2 On pretence of forage 
Tipu moved and made a successful night attack on the confederate 
camp and secured the splendid equipage of the Nizam’s general 
and 500 camels which carried it. 3 In 1787, fearing that the English 
were about to take part against him, Tipu made a treaty with the 
Marathas ceding them Nargund and in return receiving back the 
other towns and districts which the Marathas had taken. Tipu also 
agreed to pay the Maratha share of the revenue and to restore to 
the Nawab of Savanur the territory which he held before his son’s 
marriage with Haidar’s daughter. The Nawab dreading Tipu’s 
treachery accompanied the Marathas to Poona. 4 ° f 

Tipu never meant to fulfil these engagements. As soon as the 
Marathds had recrossed the Krishna, the Maisur troops retook 
Kittur. The Marathas were much annoyed by Tipu’s faithlessness 
and, as both the English and the Nizam were interested in 
preventing the increase of Tipu’s power, in 1790, when his 


1 Wilk3’ South of India, II. 551-552. 

- The herald was charged to deliver to Tukiji Holkar in the absence of Nizam 
Ah a speech to the following effect : < You have obtained experience in featsTf 
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begun its destructive career and thousands are doomed to fall, why should weloneer 
witness the causeless effusion of human blood? It is better that' c lunger 

singly descend into the field of combat let the Almighty XtVmTne*' wh'o’ Ite 
conqueror and who the vanquished, and let that result terminate the contest Or 
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attacks on Tra vankor gave the English grounds for acting against 
Tipu, an offensive alliance was formed against him by the English, 
the Marathas, and the Nizam. After preliminaries were settled the 
Maratha force was placed under Parashuram Bhau Patvardhan whom 
the English engaged to supply with a detachment of British troops. 
The 8th and 11th battalions of Native Infantry, one company of 
European and two companies of Native Artillery, with six field 
pieces, which was the force named to act with the Marathas, sailed 
from Bombay under the command of Captain Little about the 
20th of May 1790. They disembarked at Sangameshvar in 
Ratnagiri on the 29th of May, reached the top of the Amba pass 
by the 10th June, and arrived at a village not far from Tdsgaon, 
about fifty miles east of the Amba pass on the 18th, where they 
joined Parashuram’s army. 1 The combined force did not cross 
the Krishna till the llth of August. As they advanced they 
found no difficulty in driving out Tipu’s soldiery, and the coun- 
try was rapidly occupied until they came to the village of Narindra, 
about five miles north of Dharwar. When they reduced Narindra 
the Maratha force was daily joined by small parties till the whole 
amounted to 25,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and fifteen pieces of 
heavy cannon twenty-four pounders and upwards. There was a 
retinue of women, including every sort of dancing and singing 
girls, who numbered as many as the fighting men, and there were 
ten times as many followers and fifteen times as many animals. 
The Maratha camp was full of traders and craftsmen as 
busily employed as if they were at Poona and at peace. 2 The 
fort of Dharwar was held for Tipu by Badr-ul-Zaman Khan, 
one of his most trusted generals, with a garrison of seven 
thousand regulars and three thousand irregulars armed with match- 
locks and swords. The combined English and Maratha army ap- 
peared before the fort on the 18th of September. Till the 30th of 
October nothing of importance was done. On the 30th of October 
the English detachment attacked a body of the enemy who were 
posted outside the walls of the town. The enemy were driven back 
with the loss of three guns and a large number of killed and wound- 
ed. The loss on the side of the English was ten men killed and 
fifty-nine wounded. After this attack nothing further took place 
till the 13th of December when the British force attacked and took 
the town with a loss of sixty-two English and several hundred 
Marathas killed and wounded. The town was re-occupied by the 
enemy but they were driven out and the town was plundered by the 
Marathas. As the siege made little progress, on the 28th of De- 
cember, the British contingent was strengthened by the 2nd Bombay 
Regiment and the ninth battalion of Native Infantry from Bombay 
under Lieutenant- Colonel Frederick and afterwards by a corps about 
300 strong, fifty of them Europeans of all nations and the rest natives, 
commanded by Mr. Yvons, an English gentleman in the Peshwa’s 
service. In spite of these reinforcements, the siege languished 
chiefly on account of the backwardness of the Marathas. On the 
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13th of March (1790) Colonel Frederick died worn out l>y delays 
and disappointments. The siege was kept up till the 4th of April, or 
twenty-nine weeks in all, when the garrison, reduced by desertion 
and death from 10,000 to 3000, capitulated. During the siege the 
loss of the English detachment was 500 killed and wounded, of whom 
one hundred were Europeans ; the Maratha loss was estimated at 
3000. 1 After the fall of Dharwar, several places, among them 
Kushgal fort about twelve miles to the south-east of Dharwar and 
the rich trading town of Hubli, surrendered to the Marathas. The 
scene of war between the confederates and Tipu was transferred to 
the country south of the Tungbbadra ; and the whole of the Bombay 
Karnatak passed to the Marathas. 

In spite of the frequent wars, when it passed from Tipn to the 
Marathas the district was fairly prosperous. For about sixteen 
miles north of Dharwar the country was very rich ; no garden monld 
could be richer. 2 The lands near Dharwar were in the highest state 
of tillage, affording the cattle luxuriant pasturage and the army 
plentiful supplies. About ten miles south-east of Dharwar, the 
country round Hubli was well wooded and watered, and allowing 
for the time of the year (April) was in the highest tillage. .Though 
there were no ornamental buildings, the town of Hubli was a rich 
centre of trade sending sandalwood and ivory to the western coast 
chiefly through Goa, and receiving silk cotton goods and rice. Many 
rich bankers negotiated bills on distant places and had such weight 
in the money market that the exchange and the currency of a 
great part of the neighbouring country was controlled by Hubli. 3 
Though the town of Savanur, about thirty-six miles south-east of 
Dharwar, had lately (1786) been ruined, the country round it was 
rich and well tilled. 1 About ten miles south of Savanur near Devgiri 
the country was well wooded, watered, and tilled. 5 At Haveri and 
Motdbennur about ten miles south-east of Devgiri, the country had 
the same rich appearance. Motabennur, a market town, was particu- 
larly flourishing with stone houses and a brisk traffic with Maisur, 
chiefly in sandalwood. 6 Birgi, about four miles further south, was 
almost surrounded with groves and gardens. 7 Ranebennur in the 
extreme south-east of the district was a market town of some extent 
and importance with large gardens and groves to the east and 
north, 8 In times of peace the country was full of oxen and sheep ; 
the sheep for food, the oxen for work. Sheep were very cheap, 
selling at 6 d. apiece (4 to the rupee). Fowls were abundant, about 
l{tZ. apiece (20 to the rupee) ; there were no geese, turkies, or 
tame ducks. The forests had tigers, bears, and leopards, a few lynx, 
and no lions. There were wolves, hyaenas, jackals, and foxes on 
every hill, and in the open country endless herds of antelope and 
other deer. There were peafowl, partridges, quail, snipe, doves. 


° f Capta ] n LittIe ’ 3 Det; “*menfc, 1-41 ; Grant Duffs MardthAs, 
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plover, junglecock, fiorican, and bustard. The ponds were fall of 
duck, teal, and widgeons. Fish were seldom eaten ; the necessaries 
of life were so abundant that there was no need to drain the pools. 
In times of plenty grain was very cheap. A bullock -load or 160 
pounds (80 pa.kka shers) of millet, enough to last a family of six for 
a month, could be bought for 2s. (Re. 1). Fruit and vegetables 
were less plentiful than grain, fowls, and mutton. Plantains were 
the chief fruit, and mangoes were abundant though inferior to 
Bombay, Goa, and other coast mangoes. Palm-juice was drunk 
fresh and fermented. The fermented juice was drunk to excess 
by most of the lower classes. The other fruits were melons, pome- 
granates, grapes, pineapples, limes, custardapples, jacks, and 
guavas. Cocoanuts aud dates were abundant and were sent to the 
coast. Though it was supposed that the cocoa-palm did not flourish 
away from the sea, there were groves or forests of cocoa-palms 150 
miles from the coast. Neither rice nor gram was common ; millet 
took the place of rice or wheat and kulthi of gram. 1 About 
this time (1792) the district or sarkar of Bankapur, of the province 
or subha of Bijapur, contained sixteen sub-divisions or pargands 
yielding a yearly revenue of £254,299 (Rs. 25,42,990). 2 

By the treaty of Seringapatam (February 1792) at the end of 
the third Maisur War (1790-1792) the Marathas were contirmed in 
their possession of the Bombay Karnatak. Most of Dharwar and 
Savanur was made over to Parashuram Bhau not as a grant or 
jdgir, but in payment of the expenses he had incurred in the late 
war with Tipu. The parts not ceded to Parashuram Bhau’s family 
were assigned for the support '■* certain garrisons and for the 
payment of the Marat ha army >s - der the command of Dhondu 
Pant Gokhale an officer of the Pes? 1 fey V 0/ during his absence to 
Seringdpatam, Parashuram Bhau ^ 111011 ^Acind, and who before 
Parashurdm’s return, had by raisin' jn-^d troops, become so 
strong that Parashuram Bhau had to tl g'Se with him. 3 


While Parashuram Bhau was in the country south of the 
Tungbhadra, a Maratha named Dhundhia Vagh, whose daring and 
unscrupulousness had raised him to high rank in the Maisur army, 
left Tipu’s service, and in 1790 with a few followers settled 
as a freebooter in the country near Dharwar. On his return from 
Maisur in 1793 Parashuram Bhau was too busily engaged in disputes 
with the Kolhapur chief to leave him time to attempt to suppress 
Dhundhia. In 1794 Dhondhu Pant whom the Poona government 
had directed to act against Dhundhia, attacked him with great vigour. 
Dhundhia Vagh was totally defeated and forced to take refuge with 
his late master Tipu with whom he had been negotiating for the 
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1 Moor’s Narrative, 277-280. 

3 The details are Haveli Rs. 2,57,456, Masur Rs. 15,000, Kundgol Rs. 9,09,037, 
Karajgi Rs. 1,20,000, Kumdaran Rs. 41,250, Dharwar orNasarabad Rs. 1,20,129, 
NargalRs.54,377. Gadmi Rs.3, 13, 105, MisrikotaRs,97, 500, Lakhmeshvar Rs. 2, 59, 529, 
Rynabeli Rs. 82,500, HaliyAl Rs- 24,581, Bajgal Rs. 37,500, Banehali Rs. 68,761, 
Harihar Rs. 10,368, and Risihali Rs. 13,1903. The Navalmind and Nargund sub- 
divisions belonged to the district of Torgal. Navalgund yielded a yearly revenue of 
R 3 . 75,420, and Nargund of Rs. 75,000. ^Taring's Marathas, 243,246. 

Stoke.. Belgaum, 60. 
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recovery of Suvuuur. 4 From 1795 to 1800 the district was full of 
disturbances owing to Parashuram’s absence at Poona and Kolh&pur, 
to the self-aggrandizement of Dhondu Pant Gokhale, who in 1796, 
through the last Peshwa Bajirao’s (1796-1817) friendship had been 
appointed the Peshwa’s governor or sar-svbheddr of the Bombay 
Karn£tak, and to the lax system of administration. In 1797 one 
Bhimrao, who had possessed himself of Dambal in Gadag, gathered 
an army and with Dhondhu Pant Gokhale’s aid or connivance 
ravaged the rich and hitherto untouched country south of the 
Malprabha, and for twelve years carried on unceasing pillage and 
murder, until at last Dhondhu Pant’s nephew Bapu Gokhale was 
forced to disown and seize him. This was not done until one-half 
of the population of the tract was destroyed and tillage was con- 
fined to little circles round villages from which the people on the 
approach of the enemy had to betake themselves to the village 
tower. These towers, with which the villages however small 
were furnished, were the only security the people had for their lives, 
though occasionally even the towers were set fire to and all within 
died of suffocation. 1 2 While the north was thus disturbed the other 
parts of the district were not at rest. Contests were continually 
going on between the Kolhfipur chief, Parashuram Bhau, and 
Dhondu Pant Gokhale, sometimes jointly sometimes each for 
himself. In the course of these struggles (1799) Dhondu Pant 
appropriated Navalgund and Gadag which belonged to an 
hereditary desdi, 3 a great portion of the Bhau’s territory 
was ravaged and usurped by the Kolhapur chief ; and in 1799 
Parashuram was killed. 4 In 1799 the fourth Maisur War 
ended on the 4th of May by the/°ictory of the confederate British 
and Nizam’s armies, the faJ* u jf Seringapatam, and the death 
of Tipu. The description! 1 *^ ^ en .e country seem to show that it had 
fallen off considerably be^‘*t 7 1790 and 1800. In 1790 and 1791 
the ravages of Parashuran^® 'army had caused ruin and famine, 
and between 1790 and 1794 the uncontrolled brigandage of Dhundhia 
Vagh had impoverished the people. 5 In a private letter, dated 
the 20th of May 1800, Major Munro wrote : Savanur and Dharwar 
belong to the Peshwa and to Appa Saheb, the son of Parashuram 
Bhau. Neither of them have much authority. Their deputies plunder 
each other, and are seldom able to collect the revenue as their districts 
are full of a rebellious or rather of a thieving set of petty landlords. 6 


1 Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 254. 

2 Marshall's Statistical .Report of Belgaum (1820), 134. 

3 Stokes’ Belgaum, 63. 4 Stokes’ Belgaum, 61-64. 

5 Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 260. When in 1791 Parashurdm Bhdu accompanied 
the English and the Nizdm in their wars against Tipu he spread havoc and dismay 
wherever he went. The country about Sashivhally in Maisur before Parashurdm’s 
invasion (1791) was in a very good state. After his destructive march not above 
one- fourth of the people remained alive and these were left destitute of everything 
which the Mardthds could either carry away or destroy. The wretched remnants of 
the inhabitants had again begun to recover, when Dhundhia Vdgh came among them 
(1790- 1794). He did not put any one to death ; but he plundered the houses and 
even burned some of the villages, the inhabitants of which he suspected of hiding 
their property . Buchanan’s Mysore, III. 305. 

b Gleig’s Life of Munro, I 247. 
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Colonel A. Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington, while 
in pursuit of Dhundhia Vagh, wrote in a letter to Government 
dated the 7th of July 1800 : ‘ Whether from a recollection of 
former oppressions or from a sense of their inability to protect 
them, it is clear that the people are averse to the government 
of the Bhau’s family and desire a change.’ In a letter to Major 
Munro on the 7th of August 1800, Colonel Wellesley wrote, ‘ I hope 
that before we shall have done in this country, if we do not take it 
for ourselves, we shall establish in it a strong government, one 
which can keep the relations of amity and peace. At all events, 
we have established a respect for ourselves ; we have gained a 
knowledge of and have had friendly intercourse with the principal 
people ; and it is not probable that they will hereafter be very 
forward to encourage any disturbance in our country. They see 
plainly that it is in our power to retaliate, and from what I have 
seen of their country and their mode of management, I am of 
opinion, that at present our robbers would get more than theirs, 
or in other words that they have more to lose than we have.’ 1 
According to Buchanan, the territory south of the Varda, 
though fertile, was greatly inferior to the Savanur district ; but 
both were fast becoming desert. 2 Near Harihar and as far at 
least as Savanur most of the husbandmen were Lingayats. There 
were scarcely any Marathas among them. Very few of the poorer 
people married, as the expense of the marriage ceremony was 
considered too great. They pleased their mistresses by a piece 
of cloth after which they lived as husband and wife ; and both 
the woman and her children were as much respected as if she had 
been married with due ceremonies. There were very few spinsters. 
Few of the men were in the habit of going to foreign countries, and 
the rich had more wives than one, which made up for the men who 
lived as bachelors. The people on the banks of the Tungbhadra were 
remarkably fickle, constantly changing from one side of the river to 
the other and at each time changing their masters. Buchanan found 
them remarkably stupid, though they prided themselves on being 
superior to their northern neighbours, who, according to them, were 
no better than beasts. The Brahmans also were stupid and 
illiterate. 3 

After his defeat in 1794 Dhundhia Vagh re-entered Tipu’s 
service and was offered speedy preferment if he would turn 
Muhammadan. Dhundhia refused, was forcibly circumcised, and was 
cast into prison. He was kept in irons till he was set free by the 
English on the taking of Seringapatam in May 1799. He soon 
began to plunder and with 300 men was driven from Maisur by a 
British force under Colonel Stevenson and Colonel Dalrymple. 4 He 
then entered Dharwar, but was attacked by Dhondu Pant Gokhale 
into whose hands his family and effects fell. He next fled 
towards the territories of the Nawab of Savanur pursued by a 


1 Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 261. - Buchanan’s Mysore, III. 313. 

J Buchanan’s Mysore, III. 314-315. 

4 Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, I, 295, 
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detachment of Maratha horse. He offered to enter into Gokhale’s 
service, hut Gokhale refused to receive him unless he gave himself 
up. 1 He left Savanur and in August or September 1799 entered 
the Kolhapur service, the chief readily receiving him into his army. 
He became too strong for the Kolhapur chief, quarrelled with him, 
set up for himself, gathered the disaffected and discontented of all 
parts of India, and, taking advantage of the absence of icppa Saheb 
and Gokhale at the siege of Kolhapur, re-entered the district, and 
established himself §0 firmly that no force which they could bring 
could ever drive him from it. 2 He assumed the title of the King of 
the two Worlds, and in the early months of 1800 plundered 
several places near Kittur in Belgaum on the Dharwar frontier 
aud to the north of Dharwar. He then established himself in 
the Savanur country, and, on the first of May 1800, laid siege to 
Dambal, twelve miles south-east of Gadag. While Dhundhia was 
engaged at the siege of Dambal, Appa Saheb Patvardhan detached 
a force of 5000 cavalry and a large body of infantry to stop his 
progress. Against Appa’s force Dhundhia despatched one of equal 
strength. Appa’s force was attacked, beaten, and dispersed, and 
about 300 horse were taken to Dhundhia’s camp. 3 Dhundhia got 
possession of Dambal, advanced to Havanur then in the Savanur 
country, and was joined by all kinds of people chiefly Musalmans 
from Aurangabad, Haidarabad, Kadappa, and almost the whole of 
Tipu’s cavalry. 4 He sent small detachments across the Varda to 
take the forts in that country and to make collections, and, by the 
1 3th of June 1300, except Havanur on the left bank of the 
Tungbhadra about sixteen miles north of Ranebennur, there was 
no fort of any consequence which had not fallen into Dhundhia’s 
hands. Colonel Wellesley, who was in command of the troops in 
Maisur, represented that so long as Dhundhia remained at large 
it was impossible to settle the Maratha frontier, or to restore peace 
and order in Sunda in North Kanara which had been ceded to the 
English on the death of Tipu. He was ordered to march 
with a large force against Dhundia and was authorized to enter 
Maratha territory. He arrived at Harihar on the right bank of 
the Tungbhadra on the 16th of June, and on the 20th of June sent 
a patrol to reconnoitre the fort of Airani on the left bank of the 
Tungbhadra, about six miles below Harihar. The fort was left by 
the garrison during the night and the English troops took 
possession on the morning of the 21st. 5 By the 24th of June 
Colonel Wellesley had passed the Tungbhadra and on the 27th 
ai rived with cavalry and advanced picquets before Ranebennur about 
twelve miles west of Airani. The fort fired on the cavalry and an 
attack was instantly ordered The assault was made by advanced 
picquets of fifty Europeans and 150 Natives under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Monypenny and the leading battalion. Colonel 


j Wellinstcn’s Supplementary Despatches, I. 302 ; and Grant Duff's MarithS 
lyelimgton s Supplementary Despatches, II , 78. 

■’Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, I. 558-360. 

* W ellington's Supplementary Der.patche.,, I. 560. 

' Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, II. 28." 
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Stevenson posted cavalry round the fort to cut off the garrison’s 
retreat and Lieutenant-Colonel Monypenny led the attack with such 
dash that the place was escaladed without the loss of a man. Most 
of the garrison of 500 men were killed. Like the fort of Airani 
Ranebennur was given to Appa Saheb. Shortly after the capture 
of Ranebennur a detachment under Colonel Stevenson drove 
Dhundhia’s people out of the country between the Varda and the 
Tungbhadra. 1 

Meanwhile Dhondu Pant Gokhale was moving south from 
Kolhapur ostensibly to co-operate with Colonel Wellesley against 
Dhundhia who had removed (19th June) to Hubli about ten miles 
south of Dharwar. It was arranged that Gokhale should not cross 
the Malprabha until Colonel Wellesley had passed the Varda and 
had advanced to Savanur. But before Colonel Wellesley had passed 
the Varda, Gokhale crossed the Malprabha and went into the Kittur 
district with the intention of making peace with Dhundhia. He re- 
stored to Dhundhia his family and everything that was taken from 
him in his defeat in 1799, and sent an agent to his camp to negotiate. 
Hearing that after leaving him the same agent had gone to Colonel 
Wellesley’s camp, Dhundhia suspected Gokhale of treachery and 
moved against him. Gokhale endeavoured to draw off into the forest 
country north-west of Kittur, but on the 30th of June between Dhar- 
war and Haliyal in Kanara Dhundhia attacked his rear guard of 250 
horse and cut it to pieces. Gokhale, who was in command, was slain, 
and, in fulfilment of a vow which he had taken on his defeat in 1 799, 
Dhundhia dyed his moustaches in Gokhale’s heart’s-blood. Four of 
the guns fell into Dhundhia’s hands who pursued the main body of 
the army. The horse escaped, some to Dharwar and others to 
Haliyal where they were welcomed and protected by a British 
detachment. 2 News of Gokhale’s defeat and death reached Colonel 
Wellesley at Ranebennur on the2nd of July. He left Ranebennurand 
arrived at Haveri on the Poona-Harihar road on the 3rd, he reached 
Devgiri on the 6th, and the right bank of the Varda on the 7th. After 
building a redoubt to guard the boats and secure communication 
with the rear, he crossed to the left bank of the Varda. On the 11th 
Colonel Wellesley heard that Dhundhia, who had been in the Kittur 
country till the 7th, had advanced to Kundgol, about twenty 
miles north of Savanur, with the intention of giving him battle. 
Colonel Wellesley marched to Savanur on the 12 th to place his baggage 
in safety. On the evening of the 13th he heard that Dhundhia 
had come to within six miles of his camp, and then returned to 
Kundgol. Leaving his baggage in Savanur, on the morning of the 
14th, Colonel Wellesley marched to Kundgol, but on the night of 
the 13th Dhundhia had fled about eighteen miles east to Kanveh. 
Thus between the morning of the 13th and of the 14th Dhundhia 
marched about fifty-four miles. Dhundhia had left a garrison of 600 
men in Kundgol, which the British troops attacked after a march 
of over twenty-two miles and when they had been under arms more 
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1 Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, II. 34-39. 

- Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, II. 47, 51, 53, 54; Grant Duffs 
Mar&thas, 551. 
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than twelve hours. The cavalry under Colonel Stevenson surrounded 
the place ; the gateway was attacked by the 1st battalion of the 12th 
Regiment and an endeavour was made to blow it open, while the 
grenadiers of the 73rd Regiment under Captain Todd, supported 
by those of the 1st battalion of the 8th Regiment, escaladed the 
curtain on the opposite side with a spirit which overcame every 
obstacle. The place was carried with small loss on the evening of 
the 14th. The officers who distinguished themselves on this occasion 
were Colonel Stevenson, Lieutenant-Colonel Torin, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tolfrey, Major Powis, Captain Balfour of the Artillery, 
and Captain Todd, and the grenadiers of the 73rd. As Dhundhia’s 
people had begun to desert him at Kundgol, Colonel Wellesley 
issued a proclamation offering a reward of L-3000 (Rs. 30,000) for 
his person. On the loth Colonel Wellesley marched to Lakhmeshvar, 
a large and rich town about sixteen miles south-east of Kundgol, 
which was evacuated. On the 16th he marched twelve miles north 
to Shirhatti which before his arrival had been undergoing a siege 
for three weeks. Colonel Wellesley spent the 17th and 18th in 
retracing his steps to Savanur to get his baggage and provisions. 
Meanwhile Dhundhia had fled from Kanveh on the 15th to the 
forests behind Dambal, and thence on the 17th to Annigeri about 
thirty miles east of Dhdrwdr. 1 On the night of the 19th Colonel 
Wellesley was joined at Savanur by part of Gokhale’ s beaten army 
under the command of his nephew Bdpu Gokhale, which had 
remained at Haliyal from the day of their defeat (30th June). With 
the intention of joining Colonel Bowser, who was coming from the 
Doab, Colonel Wellesley left Savanur, arrived at Kalasa about ten 
miles north on the 22nd, at Lakhmeshvar about five miles further 
north on the 23rd where he received supplies of cattle, and at 
Shirhatti about ten miles further north on the 25th, where he was 
joined by about 1500 Maratha horse the remaining portion of 
Gokhale’s beaten army. On the 26th he went to Dambal, about 
fifteen miles north-east, and appeared before the fort which contained 
about 1000 men. To them he offered a promise of safety, and 
gave them an hour to consider till the line would come up. They 
declined to accept the terms offered and the fort was surrounded 
by the cavalry under Colonel Stevenson and by the Marathas under 
Gokhale. It was attacked in three places. At the gateway by 
Major Desse, with the picquets, supported by two companies of the 
2nd battalion of the 2nd Regiment ; on one face by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Capper with the grenadiers and light infantry of the 73rd 
and the 2nd battalion of the 4th Regiment ; and on the other by 
Captain Macpherson with the grenadiers and light infantry of the 
77th and the remainder of the 2nd battalion of the 2nd Bombay 
Regiment. It was impossible to force the gateway. But the party 
under Ensign Hooper, of the 73rd Regiment, entered the fort by 
escalade, and the other two attacks succeeded nearly at the same 
time. Almost the only loss to the assailants was caused by the 
breaking of a ladder.- The commandant of the fort fell into the 


1 Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, II. 56, 59, 61, 65 -C7. 
5 " tiling ton 'a Supplementary Despatches, II 73. 
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hands o£ the British troops and was hanged. 1 * The fort was handed 
to the Peshwa’s commandant who had. been confined in irons in 
the fort since Dhundhia took it on the 4th of May. On the 27th 
Colonel Wellesley arrived at Gadag, about fifteen miles north, but 
found it empty. The fall of Dambal was a severe blow to Dhundhia, 
who moved from Annigeri to Saundatti in Belgaum with the object 
of crossing the Malprabha. By the 27th of July the whole district 
was cleared of Dhundhia and his people ; not a single stronghold 
was left in his hands. Colonel Wellesley arrived at Alagvfidi, 
about five miles north of Navalgund, on the 29th. From Alagvddi 
he marched into Belgaum, plundered and destroyed Dhundhia’s 
camp on the Malprabha, pursued him through Belgaum, Bijapur, and 
the Nizam’s territories, until on the 10th of September he was 
surprised and killed at the Nizfim’s village of Kon&gal. The 
destruction of Dhundhia’ s power did not free the district from 
disturbance. So bitter was the feeling between Peshwa Baj i rao and 
the Patvardhans, that the Peshwa instructed Bfipu Gokhale his 
governor, or sarsubheddr, of the Bombay Karnatak to harass and 
annoy Appa Saheb, and in November 1801 Bfipu Gokhale brought 
an army, and took and plundered Savanur aud Hfiveri about six 
miles south of Karajgi. 3 

In October 1802 Peshwa Bajirao was driven by Holkar from 
Poona, and took refuge with the English with whom he entered into 
the treaty of Bassein (31st December). Under the terms of this 
treaty, in return for the British guarantee of protection, to meet the 
expenses of the subsidiary force, along with other territory Bajirao 
ceded the Savanur country with twenty-six sub-divisions and with 
a yearly revenue of £102,284 (Rs. 10,22,840) and the sub-division 
of Bankfipur with a yearly revenue of £55,676 (Rs. 5,56,760). At 
the close of 1803, this territory was restored to the Peshwa in 
exchange for land in Bundelkhand. To reinstate Bajirfio at Poona 
General Wellesley, who had returned to Maisur after Dhundhia’s 
death, again entered (1803) Dharwfir on his way to Poona. During 
the campaign against Sindia and the Berar Raja (1803) the district, 
though torn by internal dissensions, remained fairly quiet, as 
General Wellesley had made it clearly understood that he would 
not have his communication with the south disturbed. 3 Between 
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1 Wellington's Despatches, I. 69. The commandant seems to have been hanged 
because he did not give up the fort (Gov. Gen. to Secret Com. of the Board 
of Directors, 31st August 1880, W'ellington's, Despatches, I. 69). Colonel Wellesley 
seems to have afterwards regretted that the commandant was hanged. In 1801, 
Colonel Stevenson, who was second in command at Dambal, wrote to General 
Wellesley to use his influence to get him the same summary powers which General 
Wellesley had at Dambal. General Wellesley (1st July 1S01, Sup. Despatches, II. 
484) disapproved of Colonel Stevenson's proposal, saying, such extraordinary powers 
ought never to be exercised. According to a correspondent in the Bombay Gazette 
(27th April 1881), before he left India, General Wellesley induced the Government of 
Bombay to allow the widow of the commandant to adopt a son and the son to bear 
the hereditary title of Bahadur Desai of Dambal. According to Rdo Bahadur 
Tirmalrao the commandant's name was Shrinivas Venkatidri, a Smart Brihman 
whose grandson joined the rebellion in 1858 and forfeited his life and estates. A 
correspondent of the Bombay Gazette (10th March 1881) notices that the people of 
the country have not forgotten the hanging of the commandant. 

- Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, II. 623. 

3 Wellington's Despatches, I. 124 : West's Southern Mar.ttha Country, 29. 
b 9S--54 
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1800 and 1803 the straggle for power and plunder among the local 
estate-holders and officersof the Peshwa government continued without 
intermission. The two chief estate-holders withinDharwdr limits were 
Appa Saheb Patvardhan who enjoyed a yearly revenue of £40,000 
(Rs.4 lakhs) and who kept 500 horse and 1000 foot, and Venkatrao of 
Nargitnd and Rdmdurg, a near relative of both Appa Saheb and 
Bapu Gokhale, who enjoyed a revenue of £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) and 
who kept 500 men to garrison Nargund fort. Among the officers 
of the Peshwa were Bapu Gokhale who commanded a force of 2000 
horse, 1000 infantry with two or three guns, and 1000 Pendharis. 
He held Navalgund and Gadag yielding a revenue of £50,000 
(Rs. 5 lakhs), and added much to his income by plundering the 
country near his districts. Ganpatrav Pense, besides holding his 
own estate in South Bijapur, managed Ranebennur and Hangal which 
were the estates of a Poona officer named Rupram Chaudri ; these 
estates together yielded a yearly revenue of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). 
Bapuji Sindia, who had commanded Dharwar fort since 1794, 
maintained a garrison of 800 peons and 120 horse out of the 
revenues of the districts of Betigeri and Mardagi yielding a yearly 
revenue of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). Amratrav, the adoptive brother 
of Peshwa Bajirao held the town and districts of Annigeri and 
Parasgad in Belgaum yielding a yearly revenue of £5000 (Rs. 50,000). 
Besides these there was Kheir Kh&nthe Naw&b of Savanur the only 
Musalman of note. He had been so ill-used by Tipu and was so harass- 
ed by the Brahman estateholders and chiefs, that in 1800 ho placed 
himself under the protection of Colonel Wellesley. Colonel Wellesley 
had arranged to secure his revenues to the Nawab but nothing was 
done. 1 He was a pensioner on the Marathas, but his pension of 
£500 (Rs. 5000) a year was seldom paid. In 180G his palace was in 
ruins, and himself and his familyin rags. Towardsthe closeof Bajirao’s 
reign (1813-17), as they knew he was bent on their ruin, most of the 
Southern Mardtha chiefs, though not actively turbulent, maintained 
an attitude of semi-independence of the Peshwa. To this want of 
harmony among the rulers were added the poverty of the country and 
the misery of the peasantry brought about by the Peshwa’ s system of 
farming the revenue. Independently of the distrust which Bajirao’s 
character and aims excited the power wielded by the notorious 
Trimbakji Denglia caused general disgust. Thetemper of the country 
was shown in 1814 by the refusal of the commandant of Dharwar to 
give up the fort to Trimbakji in accordance with the orders of the 
Peshwa who had to send a force to invest it. 2 On the 13th of June 
1817, under the treaty of Poona,thePeshwa agreed to cede territory in 
lieu of the contingent he was bound by the treaty of Bassein to maintain. 
Dhdrwar and Kusvugal about fifteen miles east of Dharwar, together 
with the districts south of the Yarda, were among the cessions. The 
early occupation of these districts was considered of great import- 


1 Transactions in the Maritha Empire (1803) 85- SS 

Mar4th «3-624- When asked by BAjirdo to surrender the fort 
to Trimbakji the commandant replied: ‘If your Highness will send a gentleman 
to relieve mein the command, or if you will send a clerk in your own name: to whom 
1 can commit my charge, your servant will present the keys to him ; but I will never 
give over the fort of DhArwilr to such a person as Trimbakji Denglia ' 
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ance to the British interests as it would facilitate the extensive 
operations at that time in course of preparation against the Pendharis, 
and, in the case of rupture with the Peshwa, the possession of 
Dharwar would be of infinite value to any force advancing from 
the south. 1 Colonel, afterwards Sir Thomas, Munro was appointed 
Commissioner with both civil and military command of the newly 
acquired territory. Taking with him a force, already on the 
Tungbhadra under Brigadier General Pritzler, he marched toDharwfir. 
Major Newall at the head of a battalion of Native Infantry was 
sent in advance, and he conducted matters with so much address 
that he prevailed on the garrison, though in a state of mutiny, to 
yield. In July 1817, when Colonel Munro and his party arrived, they 
found the fort in the hands of the Company^ troops. 2 Shortly 
after his arrival and before hostilities with the Peshwa had begun 
Munro was ordered to reduce Sundur, a principality beyond the 
Tungbhadra, whose chief had defied the authority of the Peshwa, 
and for whose reduction the Compauy had long before given a 
pledge. On the 11th of October, leaving the second battalion of 
the 4th Regiment of Native Infantry and two six-pounder field-pieces 
under the command of Major Newall to occupy Dharwar, Kusvugal, 
and Ranebennur, Colonel Munro and Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple 
crossed the Tungbhadra with the remainder of the force and re- 
duced Sundur. After this service, on the 7th of November, in obe- 
dience to instructions, Colonel Munro made over command to Colonel 
Hewett, C.B., with directions to move the brigade to the point where 
Brigadier-General Pritzler was appointed to join. 3 Colonel Munro 
returned to Dharwar on the 14th of November, and there heard of 
the outbreak of the war with the Peshwa and of the battle of Kirkee 
(5th November). On the 28th of November he wrote 1 to the Gov- 
ernor-General : ‘ The hostile conduct of the Peshwa and my present 
situation in the middle of the Southern Marathas, where I have an 
opportunity of seeing a good deal of their civil and military govern- 
ment, will, I hope, in some degree excuse my addressing your Lord- 
ship. The local situation of the Poona territories and the still 
remaining influence of the Peshwa, as the nominal head of the Maratha 
states, make the overthrow of his government perhaps the most import- 
ant of all the measures that cau be adopted for the safety of our own 
dominions. The Maratha government from its foundation has been 
one of the most destructive that ever existed in India. It never 
relinquished the predatory spirit of its founder Shivaji. That spirit 
grew with its power, and, when its empire extended from the Ganges 
to the Kaveri, this nation was little better than a horde of imperial 
thieves. All other Hindu states took apridein theimprovement of the 
country and in the construction of temples, ponds, canals, and other 
public works. The Marathas have done nothing of this kind : their 
work has been chiefly desolation. They did not seek their revenue in 
the improvement of the country, but in the exaction of an established 
tribute from their neighbours and in predatory incursions to levy more 
tribute. Though now fortunately obliged to relinquish their claims. 
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the wish to revive them will never cease but with the extinction 
of their power. A government so hostile in its principles to improve- 
ment and tranquillity ought, if possible, to be completely overthrown. 
It may be a matter of some difficulty to decide what ought to be 
established in its room, and whether the chief of the government 
should be taken from among the relations of the Peshwa or the 
descendants of Shivdji. Before the establishment of the new 
state it might be expedient to require the cession to the British 
Government of the provinces south of the Krishna. The provinces 
between the Varda and the Krishna are not properly Maratha; 
though there is a considerable mixture of Marathas, the Kanarese 
form the body of the people. The Maratha estate-holders or jagir- 
ddrs and their principal servants are in some measure considered 
as strangers and conquerors. The best of the horse are in general 
Marathas and are no doubt attached to their chiefs ; but the infantry 
in the forts and villages are mostly Kanarese and are ready to join 
any power that will pay them. All the trading classes are anxious for 
the expulsion of the Marathds because they interrupt their trade by 
arbitrary exactions and often plunder them of their whole property. 
The heads of villages, a much more powerful body than the 
commercial class, are likewise very generally desirous of being 
relieved from the Maratha dominion.’ 

When Colonel Munro heard that war had broken out, he began 
to make preparations to act against the Peshwa’s troops and to take 
the country. For these purposes his means were of the slenderest. 
The force at his disposal consisted of five companies of Native 
Infantry, one gun, and one mortar. He had not even the help of a 
staff officer. But he had a most able second in Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ne wall, who, after being appointed by the Madras Government to the 
special command of the fortress of Dharwar, was allowed to leave it 
for more active and important service in the field. Just before the 
outbreak of the war the Peshwa had directed the Southern Maratha 
chiefs to reoccupy the district ceded by the treaty of Poona and had 
ordered K&sirao Gokhale, his civil and military governor, to support 
them. The country was studded with forts, all of which though 
not of a superior order were secure against hasty assault and 
required to be breached in order to be reduced. These, together 
with other posts capable ot embarrassing the movements of an 
enemy, were also filled with the Peshwa’s adherents. 1 * With these 
difficulties Munro, who was promoted to be General on the 29th 
of November, had to deal. He wrote several times to the Madras 
Government for regular troops, but no troops were sent. Avail- 
ing himself of the confidence and goodwill of the people he 
took the bold step of using the inhabitants of the ceded country to 
subdue it for him. He appointed military officers or amilddrs to 
most of the enemy’s districts with orders to enlist armed constables 
or peons and take as much territory as possible. He had soon as 
many as twenty-five officers or amilddrs, with about seven thousand 
constables or peons. 3 Among the officers one Ramrao of Maisur 


1 Blacker’s MarAtha War, 286 ; Glcig's Life of Munro, I. 475-76. 
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was appointed to Navalgund about twenty miles north-east of 
Dharwar. He very quickly took possession of more than half the 
district, and on the 19th of December (1817) advanced from a village 
about two miles from Navalgand with 500 men to attack K&sirao 
Gokhale’s son who was at that place with a body of seven hundred 
horse. About 000 of the horse were picquetted in the streets and 
in the open space between the town and the fort. The rest were 
mounted and watching Ramrao who advanced at noon so rapidly 
that he entered the town before the horsemen could mount and 
leave. The panic was so great that the Maratha horse fled in every 
direction without attempting to offer resistance. Nineteen horses 
were taken alive and twenty were found dead. A large number cf 
the enemy were killed, Kasirao’s son escaped with difficulty, and 
of the two officers under him one was killed and the other wounded 
and taken. On hearing of the defeat of his son, Kasirao, who was 
then at Badami in South Bijapur, marched to join him with 550 horse 
and 200 foot, and after gathering the fugitives reached Navalgund 
on the 22nd of December. Ramrao retired into the old fort, and, 
on the 23rd, with his ammunition nearly exhausted, he was very 
hard pressed by Kasirao. On hearing that Kasirao had reached 
Navalgund, on the morning of the 23rd, General Munro marched 
from Dharwar with two flank companies, one of the battalion guns, 
and a five and a half inch mortar under the command of Major 
Newall. Within two miles of Navalgund some small parties of horse 
were seen ; and about a mile further the main body was discovered 
moving slowly along the side of a rising ground at a distance of 
about a thousand yards. As the enemy seemed to intend to come 
round on General Munro’s baggage two shells were thrown and two 
horsemen were killed. On this the whole body moved off attended 
by about two hundred foot, and were soon out of sight leaving 
about ten dead in the streets. 1 After the blockade of Navalgund 
was raised General Munro and Major Newall returned to Dharwar. 
In the beginning of 1818 (3rd January), escorted by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Newall at the head of a detachment of three companies, a 
reinforcement of two iron eighteen-pounders, two iron and two brass 
twelve-pounders, and two mortars, was received from the garrison 
at Belari- With these came six fresh companies, two of the 2nd 
battalion of the 12th Native Infantry and four of the 2nd battalion 
of Pioneers, and three troops of the 5th Native Infantry under the 
command of Captain Garton. The last were furnished on his own 
responsibility by Major-General Lang who commanded in the ceded 
districts. With these reinforcements General Munro considered 
himself strong enough to take the offensive. On the 5th of January 
he invested Gadag, about forty miles east of Dharwar, and, after a few 
shells had been thrown and a battery erected, the place surrendered on 
the 6th. On the 7th he moved on Dambal, about twelve miles south-east 
of Gadag, which after sustaining a four hours’ fire from two batteries 
capitulated on the morning of the 8th. From Dambal he marched on 
Hubli, forty miles west, where he arrived on the 1 3th, having received 
by the way an accession to his force of two hundred Maisur regular 
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infantry. The commandant of Hubli fort on being summoned 
promised to surrender on the following morning and kept bis word 
marching out with 300 men, the remains of a more numerous 
garrison, of whom a large portion had deserted from want of pay. 
On the following day (15th) Misrikota, about eight miles south-west 
of Hubli, was admitted to the same terms. All these places General 
Munro immediately occupied by corps of constables or peons without 
crippling his little army of regulars. He returned to Dharwar on 
the 16th without the loss of a man, though threatened at every step by 
KasiraoGokhale’s cavalry. 1 The system of securingthe districts by the 
help of irregular troops was attended with extraordinary success. 
These armed constables in separate parties under their officers,notonly 
drove the enemy from the open country, but from several forts and 
many walled villages. To enlist the sympathy of the husbandmen 
and the people in general, General Munro caused it to be proclaimed 
that the British Government would treat as enemies all who in 
future paid tribute to the Peshwa or his officers. The people who 
were ground down by the Marathas gladly obeyed so pleasing 
an order. They not only refused to satisfy the demands of 
their old masters, but acted everywhere in aid of the irregulars. 
Before the 18th of January the whole of the Maratha 
country south of the Malprabha was completely in the hands 
of General Munro. 2 General Munro remained at Dharwar till the 
4th of February organising his force and bringing the conquered 
country to order. His troops were in the interval actively employed 
partly in escorting treasure partly in opposing the Pendharis. A 
band of these marauders passing the flank of the British troops 
beyond the Narbada and ascending the Berar hills, had marched 
south and spread havoc in the Company’s territories beyond the 
Tungbhadra. One of these marauding companies recrossed the 
Tungbhadra on the 18th of January and marched north leaving the 
Sunda forests in Kanara about six miles on their left. On the 20th 
General Munro heard of them and at eight o’clock that night 
detached Captain Garton with three troops of the 5th Light Cavalry 
to intercept them passing between Dharwar and Haliyal. Captain 
Garton came by surprise upon the enemy’s bivouac at three in the 
following morning (21st) and within an hour they were driven beyond 
the frontier with a loss of twenty men and forty horses. 3 On the 5th 
of February General Munro started for Badami on the Malprahba in 
[South Bijapur. His force included three troops of Cavalry, twelve 
companies of Native Infantry, four companies of Pioneers, four 
heavy guns, four field pieces, and a howitzer. He marched first to 
Navalgund and then to Hullur seven miles north-west of Ron, where 
he encamped on the 8th. The Pioneers, who were employed this day 
in opening a road in advance, were driven in by a party of horse. To 
l econnoitre the strength and designs of the enemy a picquet of 
thirty native cavalry were ordered out accompanied by Captain 
Middleton, the officer on duty for the day. This picquet was enticed 


1 Hacker’s Maratha War, 287 : Gleig's Life of Munro, I. 483-84. 

- Gleigs Life of Munro, I. 4S2, 485. 
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to follow small parties of the enemy until they found themselves 
exposed to the attack of an overwhelming force. Though very 
closely pressed they retreated in good order and gained the camp 
with the loss of nine men and eight horses killed and wounded. A 
troop of the 5th Cavalry was immediately ordered out to repel the 
enemy who retired, and Captain Munro, who commanded, after 
pursuing till nightfall made no more impression on them than the 
destruction of a few of the worst mounted. 1 About this time (10th 
February) the English took possession of Satara and by proclama- 
tion issued on the 11th of February the Peshwa was formally 
deposed and with certain specified exceptions his territory was 
annexed to the British dominions. 2 From this date the lands 
included in the present district of Dharwar, which were already in 
the hands of General Munro, may be said to have passed to the 
British. The scene of General Munro’s exploits was shifted 
first to Bijapur, then to Belgaum, and then to Sholapur until his 
triumphantly successful campaign ended on the 15th of May with 
the reduction of the strong fortress of Sholapur. 2 The approach 
of the monsoon forced General Munro to bring back from Sholapur 
his as well as General Pritzler’s divisions of the grand army of 
the Deccan and they reached Hnbli on the loth of June 1818. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Newall with the second battalion of the fourth 
Regiment resumed possession of Dharwar into which were thrown 
the heavy guns and ordnance stores; and the head-quarters and 
remaining corps cantoned at Hubli in preparation for the approaching 
rains. 4 

On General Munro devolved not merely the conduct of the war but 
the civil administration of all the provinces which he had obtained by 
conquest or cession. Every question connected with the settlement 
of claims, the adjustment of the revenue, and the administration of 
justice was referred to him ; his tent was not more the head-quarters 
of an army than the chief civil court in the Bombay Karnatak. How 
great an impression General Munro’s success made on those of his 
contemporaries who were best able to estimate his services is shown 
by the following letter from Sir John Malcolm to Mr. Adams, the 
Secretary to the Government of India (13th February 1818) : * I send 
you a copy of a public letter from Tom Munro Saheb, written for the 
information of Sir Thomas Hislop. If this letter makes the same 
impression upon you that it did upon me, we shall all recede, 
as this extraordinary man comes forward. We use common 
vulgar means, and go on zealously and actively and courageously 
enough ; but how different is his part in the drama ! Insulated 
in an enemy’s country with no military means whatever (five 
disposable companies of sepoys were nothing), he forms the 
plan of subduing the country, expelling the army by which it is 
occupied, and collecting the revenues that are due to the enemy 
through the means of the inhabitants themselves aided and 
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supported by a few irregular infantry, whom he invites, from the 
neighbouring provinces for that purpose. His plan, which is at once 
simple and great, is successful in a degree that a mind like his 
could alone have anticipated. The country comes into his hands by 
the most legitimate of all modes, the zealous and spirited efforts of 
the natives to place themselves under his rule, and to enjoy the 
benefits of a government, which, when administered by a man like 
him, is one of the best in the world. Munro, they say, has been 
aided in this great work by his local reputation, but that adds to 
his title to praise. His popularity, in the quarter where he is placed, 
is the result of long experience of his talents and virtues, and rests 
exactly upon that basis of which an able and good man may be 
proud.’ 1 In the British House of Commons, on the occasion of a 
vote of thanks being passed to the Indian army, Mr. Canning spoke 
of General Munro’s service in the following terms : £ At the southern 
extremity of this long line of operations, and in a part of the 
campaign carried on in a district far from public gaze, and without 
the opportunities of early special notice, was employed a man 
whose name I should indeed have been sorry to have passed over 
in silence. I allude to Colonel Thomas Munro, a gentleman of 
whose rare qualifications the late House of Commons had 
opportunities of judging at their bar, on the renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter, and than whom Europe never produced 
a more accomplished statesman, nor India, so fertile in heroes, a 
more skilful soldier. This gentleman, whose occupations for some 
years must have been rather of a civil and administrative than of 
a military nature, was called early in the war to exercise abilities 
which, though dormant, had not rusted from disuse. He went into 
the field with not more than five or six hundred men, of whom a 
very small proportion were Europeans, and marched into the 
Maratha territories to take possession of the country which had been 
ceded to us by the treaty of Poona. The population which he 
subjugated by arms he managed with such address, equity, and 
wisdom, that he established an empire over their hearts and feelings. 
Nine forts were surrendered to him or taken by assault on his 
way; and at the end of a silent and scarcely observed progress, he 
emerged from a territory heretofore hostile to the British interest, 
with an accession instead of a diminution of force leaving every- 
thing secure and tranquil behind him. This result speaks more 
than could be told by any minute and extended commentary.’ 2 
The shattered state of his health compelled General Munro to leave 
his appointments, both civil and military, in the Southern Maratha 
country and in the autumn of 1818 he returned to Madras- On his 
recommendation, Mr. Chaplin, of the Madras Civil Service, who 
was Collector of Belari, was appointed under Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Principal Collector of the Maratha Country south of 
the Krishna and Political Agent with the Raja of Kolhapur and 


' Gleig’a Life of Munro, I. 503. 

_ : s ^ unro , I- 505. Mr. Canning was mistaken regarding the number 

ot fortresses taken. More than nine were reduced directly by General Munro, and 
more than twenty -seven by his officers. 
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the southern Jdgirdars. 1 It has been stated above that after the 
reduction of Sholapur (loth May) General Munro’s army returned 
for the rains, part under Lieutenant-Colonel bewail to Dharwdr 
and part under General Pritzler to Hubli. In the latter half ( J uly- 
December) of the year (1818) cholera prevailed to a frightful degree 
in this part of the country causing immense mortality in the army 
and among the people generally. At Hubli, in General Pritzler's 
camp, in three days two officers and upwards of one hundred 
Europeans were carried off by cholera* Between 1819 and 1824 the 
district seems to have been quiet. 3 In October 1824 Mr. Thackeray, 
the Political Agent and Principal Collector, was shot dead in a 
disturbance at Kittur, the chief of which had in July died childless. 
In 1826 the question arose whether the district of Dharwar and the 
states under it should continue under Bombay or be transferred to 
the Madras Presidency. Much correspondence passed between the 
two Governments, each claiming the territory as most fitly belonging 
to them. 4 When the question of the transfer was referred to them. 
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1 Grant Duffs Mardthds, 679. 2 Bombay Courier, 19th December 1818. 

3 Mr. F. L. Charles, C. S. 

4 The reasons in favour of the districts continuing under the Government which ruled 
the Deccan and the west'coast were : Thatof the Maxdthachiefswhose head -quarters were 
in Poona or Sdtdra, some held a large part of the Kamdtak districts ; that some of 
the Patvardhans whose possessions lay chiefly to the south of the Krishna lived to the 
north of the river and some had possessions scattered over districts near Poona and 
Sholdpur, which must keep them connected with Bombay and make them look to 
Bombay for redress ; that the difficulty of managing these chiefs would increase as the 
seat of government was more remote ; that the distance of the Madras Government 
must render it in some degree liable to be guided by the representations of the 
local authorities in measures connected with these chiefs and tend to diminish 
their security ; and that the facility which Bombay possesses of throwing in 
reinforcements by sea at a week’s warning would give her the best means of 
putting down insurrection in these provinces and made Bombay the government 
best suited for their administration. The reasons in favour of their transfer to 
Madras were thus set forth by Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of Madras : That 
from its geographical position Bombay was unfit to render military aid at all 
seasons of the year, but that Madras was in every way fit to render without delay 
such aid in cases of emergency ; that the management of Mardtba chiefs had 
ceased to be a difficulty to the Madras Government ; that the transfer would have 
the effect of putting out of memory the existence of the old Mardtha confederacy ; 
that the estate-holders or jdyirdars were strangers from the Konkan and from the 
countries beyond the Krishna and had no influence over the bulk of the people ; that 
mere distance could never be the rule for the annexation of territory to any 
particular presidency ; that the residence of the Mardtha chiefs to the north of the 
Krishna would vary with the fancies of the chiefs and with the seat of government ; 
that their detached possessions under different Governments would not be attended 
with any administrative difficulty ; that much administrative inconvenience would 
follow if the civil and military power were in the hands of different governments, and, 
as the country was already in the hands of Madras troops, its civil administration should 
be in the hands of the Madras Government ; that the Dhdrwdr district was bounded 
on the east and west by Madras districts and therefore its transfer to Madras was 
advisable on administrative grounds ; that the district, though it had been overrun by 
Mardthds, was not a Mardtha district ; that it formed part of the Karndtak which was 
already under Madras and that the people were a portion of the same Kdnarese nation 
who lived in Beldri, Sunda, and Maisur, speaking the same language, and differing 
from them in no respect ; that it would give more satisfaction to the people to bo 
united to their own nation than to be transferred to a country of Mardthds with whom 
they had no natural connection and that this reunion of their nation as a permanent 
measure was entitled to more weight than the convenience of the Mardtha chiefs who 
should continue to look to Poona and Bombay for redress ; that as a rule the people 
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the Court o£ Directors decided in 1830 that the Karnatak districts 
should continue to form part of the Bombay Presidency . 

In 1830 (17th March) Regulation YII. of the Government of 
Bombay was passed bringing the Southern Maratha Country under 
the Regulations. The territories were formed into one collectorate, 
called the Dharwar district or zilla. This included, besides the 
present district, parts of the present Belgaum, Bijapur, and bholapur 
collectorates. 1 In 1836 (28th April) Belgaum was formed into a 
separate collectorate, the Collector of Dharwar continuing to be 
styled Principal Collector. 2 In 1839 (28th June), on the death of 
the chief of Nipani now in Belgaum, his estate was resumed by 
Government and thirteen villages in Annigeri were added to the 
Dharwar district. 8 In 1844-45 an insurrection broke out in Kolhapur 
and spread so rapidly that fears were entertained lest the DhArwAr 
fort might be seized. A force of militia or shetsandis was raised and 
by March 1845 quiet was restored without any serious disturbance. 4 
Between 1845 and 1856 public peace remained unbroken. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857-58 the source of danger 
was entirely from the north and the east. 5 In the north, 
Bhaskarrao, or as he was more commonly called Baba Saheb, 
the BrAhman chief of Nargund, who was the most intelligent of 
the Southern Maratha chiefs and who had a library reputed to 
contain between three and four thousand Sanskrit volumes, 
conceived himself wronged by the British Government because he 
was not allowed to adopt a son. His estate, said to be one of 
the oldest possessions in the Bombay Karaatak (1560) and not 
like many held on service tenure, would, he knew, be absorbed 
by the British Government, and his widows be left to depend on 
their bounty." In the east, Bhimrao Nadgir, hereditary district 
officer of Mundargi, about ten miles south-east of Dambal, and the 
deshmnkh of Surtur, about twelve miles south-west of Dambal, were 
known to be close friends and to have great influence in all the 
east and south of the present sub-division of Gadag they also 
had grievances real or fancied. Between Nargund and MundArgi, 
where Bhimrao’s influence lay, the belt of patches of territory 
belonging to Ramdurg, Jamkhandi, Sangli, and Mira], might at any 
time have become the gathering-ground for bodies of disaffected men 
belonging to these states. The Nargund chief and Bhimrao had 


of the country above the Sahyiidris greatly disliked going to the Malabdr or western 
coast, but had no objection to go to the Coromandel or eastern coast, and as a 
consequence anative of Dharwiir would much rather come to Madrastbango to Bombay; 
and lastly that as neither Madras nor Bombay could pay its charges without aid from 
Bengal, the Madras Presidency would, if Dhkrwdr were transferred to it, be able to 
answer all its demands without aid from Bengal, while if the transfer were made to 
Bombay, its resources would still be far below its expenditure and both presidencies 
instead of one would still be dependent on Bengal. Sir Thomas Munro’s Minutes 
dated 5th May 1826, 27th June 1S26, and August 1826, In Sir H. Arbuthnot’s Life of 
Munro, II, 89-99. 

1 Stokes’ Belgaum, 85. = Stokes’ Belgaum, 86 

J Stokes' Belgaum, 87. 4 Stokes’ Belgaum, 89 

J The account of the mutinies in Dharwar is contributed by Mr. F, L. Charles, C S. 

8 LeGrand Jacob's Western India, 228-227. 
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concerted a plan for a rising of tlie chiefs of Nargnnd, Ramdurg, 
the chief of Anegundi in Madras, and several smaller desdis whose 
influence lay in the territory adjoining this part of the country. 
Their plans were greatly wanting in boldness and fixity of purpose, 
and, in spite of disquieting rumours, the whole of 1857 and the first 
five months of 1858 passed without any open act of treason. At 
this time the Collector was Mr. Ogilfay and the Political Agent of 
the Southern Maratha Country was Mr. Manson. Mr. Manson was 
in the prime of life, intelligent, energetic, and decided. He had 
incurred much ill-will from his connection with the Inam Commission, 
but his frank and kindly disposition gave him considerable influence. 1 
The policy of these two officers seems to have been, while maintaining 
a watch over their movements, to conciliate and refrain from 
alarming the dangerous chieftains. As the Nargund fort was 
strong and stood on the top of a steep hill, it was deemed politic 
to ask the chief to send his heavy guns and stores of powder to 
Dharwar, on the plea that in the unsettled state of the country it 
was advisable to prevent the possibility of their falling into the 
hands of insurgents. The chief could not refuse this request 
without giving proof of disloyalty, and on the 7th of May 1858 
all but three of his large guns and a large store of gunpowder 
and saltpetre were received in Dh&rwdr. The three guns were 
kept on the plea that heavy rain prevented the carts crossing the 
black soil between Nargund and Dharwar. This attachment of his 
arms alarmed the chief and led him to suppose that his meditated 
treason had been discovered. Meanwhile, as it was known that 
Bhimrao of Mundargi, Kenchangauda of Shirhatti and Hamgi, and 
the desai of Surtur had been concerting measures, the chief 
constable of Dambal was ordered to search Kanchangauda’s house 
or fortified enclosure at Hamgi, a village on the Tungbhadra, 
twelve miles south of Mundargi. The chief constable found a 
large quantity of arms and warlike stores, sealed the house and 
set a guard over it, and reported the matter to head-quarters. 
On this Bhimrao, thinking further concealment useless, gathered 
about seventy men, attacked the guard, murdered the informant, 
and taking the stores marched with Kanchangauda and attacked 
the treasury at Dambal. Fortunately all the money had been sent 
to Gadag the day before and the insurgents gained but little. 
Their numbers increased to 300 or 400, and, though pursued by the 
superintendent of police, they made their escape towards Kopal in 
the Nizam's territories, where Bhimrao’s family lived. They gained 
Kopal fort on the 30th of May. But word that they had left Dharwar 
had been telegraphed to Belari, and, by the first of June, Major 
Hughes with the deputy commissioner of Raichur had collected 
a small force, and, after a rapid march, attacked and took 
Kopal, killing Bhimrao, Kenchangauda, and 100 men. This 
put an end to the insurrection in the east of the district. It 
afterwards became known that the attack on Kopal was part of 
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a programme according to which the chief of Nargund was to 
attack Dharwar and the west, while Bhimrao was to establish 
himself at Kopal where his family had influence. The news of 
Bhimrao’s revolt was known almost immediately at Nargund, and 
the chief placed guns in position on his fort. On the 26th of May, 
after an interview with Brigadier-General LeGrand Jacob at 
Kolhapur, Mr. Manson when he heard of the threatening attitude 
of the Nargund chief went to Kurundvad twenty-five miles east 
of Kolhapur. In the hope of preventing further mischief, 
he moved with speed from Kurundvad to the threatened 
quarter, leaving his infantry escort and establishment behind, 
and taking with him only a dozen troopers of the Southern 
Maratha Horse. A letter which he had sent to Colonel G. Malcolm, 
commanding at KaMdgi, asking him to meet him at Ramdurg with a 
large body of the Southern Maratha Horse, did not reach Kaladgi 
till Colonel Malcolm had taken the field with 250 horse to attack the 
insurgents who had plundered the Dambal treasury. When 
Mr. Manson reached Ramdurg he had no protection but his own 
troopers. 1 The chief of Ramdurg was cordial, supplied him with 
food, and showed him letters from Nargund urging him to rebellion. 
Death, wrote the Nargund chief, is better than dishonour. The chief 
advised Mr. Manson not to go to Nargund as the country was 
unsafe. In spite of remonstrances, on the afternoon of the 29th May, 
Mr. Manson set off in a palanquin to Dhdrwar to join Colonel 
Malcolm. 2 As the road from R&mdurg to Dharwar passed close 
to Nargund, and, as in addition to his small escort he had only a 
couple of horsemen, Mr. Manson’s position was perilous. That 
night (29th May) he pressed forward about ten miles to Suriabund. 
At Suriabund he laid down in his palanquin which had been 
placed on the raised platform of a rest-house. Meanwhile the 
Nargund chief, who was greatly incensed by a letter which 
Mr. Manson had sent from Ramdurg and who feared that the 
Political Agent had full knowledge of his treasonable intentions, 
went towards Ramdurg with seven or eight hundred horse and 
foot. Hearing that Mr. Manson was at Suriabund, he turned 
aside and entered the village about midnight. He surrounded 
the village, approached close to the spot where Mr. Manson 
and his party were asleep, poured on them a volley which killed 
the sentry, and rushed in to finish the work with the sword. Mr. 
Manson, roused from sleep in his palanquin, fired his revolver at 
his assailants and wounded one, but was immediately overpowered, 
his head cut off, and his body thrown into the fire that had been 
kindled by his party. Besides Puransing, one of the best officers 
of the Southern Maratha Horse, several attendants and bearers were 
killed, only half a dozen escaped in the dark. The chief returned 
to Nargund with Mr. Manson’s head which he stuck on one of the 
gates of the town. 3 As it is only thirty miles from Nargund, 


1 LeGrand Jacob's Western India, 223. - LeGrand Jacob's Western India w 4 

* Bom- Gov. Sel. CXII1. 192 ; LeGrand Jacob's Western India, 224 ’ 
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the news of Mr. Manson’s murder reached Dharw&r on the 
30th of May. On the same day a small force sent from Dharwar 
encamped at Amargol about four miles south of Nargund. This 
detachment was joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm’s force 
of one nine-pounder gun, one howitzer, two companies of the 
74th Highlanders, one company of the 28th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, andl50 ofthe Southern Maratha Horse. 1 With these troops 
Colonel Malcolm appeared before the walls of Nargund on the 
morning of the 1st of June, and immediately proceeded with 100 
horse to reconnoitre the fort. After reconnoitring the party retired. 
This movement was misunderstood by the seven hundred armed 
rabble which the chief had collected, and shortly afterwards they came 
pouring out towards the British camp. They were attacked and 
pursued by the cavalry who sabred them to within 500 yards of the 
town, inflicting a loss of upwards of sixty killed. Skirmishers were 
afterwards thrown forward under cover of the artillery, and by 
evening the town was taken with little loss and the troops were 
moved to the chief’s palace. Early next morning a storming party 
wound up the steep path to the fort gates prepared to blow them 
open. They met with no resistance. The place was almost deserted, 
as many of the defenders had leaped over the precipice rather than 
face the storming party. The chief himself had fled as soon 
as his men began to retreat. Mr., now Sir Frank Sou ter, the 
superintendent of police in Belgaum, with a few horsemen 
followed his tract with extraordinary energy, perseverance, and skill, 
and, on the 2nd of June, found the chief with six of his leading 
followers, in the Torgal forest, disguised as pilgrims on their 
way to Pandharpur. 2 He was taken to Belgaum, and was confined 
in the main guard of Belgaum fort. He was tried and sentenced 
to death. On the 12th of June he was carried on a cart drawn by 
Mhturs through the town to Haystack Hill on which the gallows was 
raised, and was hanged before an immense crowd of spectators. 3 
His widows, unable to bear the disgrace, drowned themselves. 4 

Thus the disturbance was quelled. In addition to the two 
hundred men killed in action at Nargund and Kopal, forty persons 
of influence were hanged after trial, and about a hundred were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and transportation. 
About a hundred of the armed rabble captured at Kopal and 
Nargund were shot by court-matial. Several pleaders in the 
Dhhrwar Judge’s Court and the ndzar or sheriff of the Court were 
suspected of having favoured the rebellion. The ndzar was convicted 
by the first court that tried him. Government ordered a second 
trial, and this court, consisting of two Europeans, was unable to find 
the complicity of the accused proved and all were discharged. 
Government pensions were granted to the widows and children of 
Bhimrao of Mundargi and other persons of note who had been 
killed and whose estates were confiscated. A proclamation issued 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CXIH. 193. 

'* LeGrand Jacob's Western India, 222-26 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CXIII. 192-93. 

J Stokes' Belgaum, 94. * LeGrand Jacob's Western India, 226, 
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on the 3rd of Jane declared the state of Nargund forfeited 
to the British Government. When it lapsed to the British the 
state had forty-one villages of which seventeen were alienated, a 
population of about 22,700, and a gross yearly revenue of about £5000 
(Rs. 50,000). Yearly allowances amounting to £130 (Rs. 1300) 
were bestowed on two of the nearest surviving relations of the rebel 
chief. 1 The fort was garrisoned for a time by a few British 
troops which were soon withdrawn. It is now uninhabited. As the 
fort has an excellent supply of water, soon after the confiscation, a 
proposal was made that the water cistern and a few buildings should 
be kept in repair and the fort used as a sanitarium for Dharwar 
invalids. With this object the destruction of the cistern was 
countermanded. After confiscation the state remained for some 
time under the charge of the Political Agent of the Southern 
Maratha States, but was afterwards transferred to the Collector of 
Dharwar. Since 1858 the public peace has been unbroken. 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel, CXIII. 194. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LAND 1 . 

SECTION I.— ACQUISITION. 

The lands of the district of Dharwar have been gained by cession, 
lapse, and conquest. Except the city of Dharwar which waB ceded 
under the treaty of Poona (June 1817), most of the district fell to the 
British on the overthrow of Bajirav Peshwa in November 1817. 2 * * 5 In 
June 1821 the chief of Sangli, under articles dated the 1 2th of December 
1820, ceded New Hubli, Taras, and Samat Bammigatti, instead of 
pay due to British troops. In 1837, on the death of the Chinchni 
chief, one village in Kundgol lapsed ; in 1839, on the death of the 
Nipani chief, thirteen villages in Annigeri lapsed ; in 1842, on the 
death of the chief of the fourth share of the Miraj estate, eight 
villages in Lakshmeshvar lapsed ; in 1845 on the death of the Soni 
chief, the village of Behatti lapsed ; and in 1848, on the death of the 
Tasgaon chief, one village in Ingalhali and seventeen villages in 
Mulgund lapsed. In 1858, under a proclamation dated the 3rd 
of June 1858, five villages in Savanur, two in Bddami, one in 
Saundatti, thirteen in Nargund, two in Navalgund, and two in 
Shirol were taken from the rebel chief of Nargund. 

SECTION II.— HISTORY. 

The earliest government whose influence on the system of land 
management remained at the beginning of British rule was the govern- 
ment of Anegundi or Yijayanagar, which, from about the middle of 
the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century, 1333 to 1573, 


1 Materials for the Land History of Dhirw&r include, besides a memorandum 

by the Survey Commissioner Colonel Anderson, November 1879, on the revenue 
history of DhArwir, Mr. Elphinstone’s Report dated the 25th of October 1819 (Ed. 

1872); Mr. Chaplin’s Report dated the 20th of August 1822 (Ed. 1877) ; East India 
Papers III. and IV. (Ed. 1826) ; Survey Reports in Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIII. CLIV. 
CLV". CLVI. CLIX. CLX. CLXI. CLXII. and the Survey Commissioner’s Files of 
Hubli Navalgund and Nargund Survey and Settlement Reports ; Annual Jamibandi, 
Administration, Season, and other Reports and Statements in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec 
74 of 1823, 95 of 1824, 123 of 1825, 167 of 1827, 549 of 1834, 627 of 1835, 771 of 

1837, 866 of 1838, 972 of 1839, 1097 of 1840, 1238 of 1841, 1342 of 1842, 1451 of 
1843, 1566 of 1844 , 90 of 1861, 235 of 1862-64, 75 of 1866, 57 of 1867, 59 of 1868, 65 
of 1869, 95 of 1871, 81 of 1872, 89 of 1873 ;Gov. Res. on Revenue Settlement Reports 
for 1873-74, Rev. Dept. 6092, dated the 27th of October 1875 ; Bom. Pres. Genl. Adm. 
Reports from 1872 to 1883 ; and the printed Acquisition Statement of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

5 The greater part of the present (1884) district of DhirwAr became British 
territory under a Proclamation dated the 11th of February 1818. 
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ruled the south and east of Dharwar as far as the Krishna. 1 The 
foundation of the system of assessment in force under the Bijapur 
(1573-1686), the Savanur (1686-1752), and the Maratha (1752- 
1817) governments, was laid during the reign of the great Anegundi 
king Krishnaraya (1508-1542). With Krishnaraya and his minister 
Solu Appaji originated the unit of land assessment and measurement 
known as the raya-rekha or royal line, also called the huhndr or 
field-measure, which, on their assumption of power about 1570, the 
Bijapur princes took as the rakam, or basis of their settlement. In 
the original Anegundi settlement dry-lands were alone measured 
and the survey even of the dry-lands seems not to have been 
completed. In 1833 in many parts of the west, bordering on the 
malndd or wet land villages, the land units bore peculiar names 
and varied considerably from each other. In 1833 Mr. Elliot 
noticed that a standard of the rdya-rekha-mar, cut on a post in the 
gateway of the Gadag fort, measured 7 feet 9 T g inches. Twenty 
of these units made a bigha and thirty-six bighas a rdya-rekha-mar 
or royal-line plot of sixteen to eighty acres. 2 A second unit 
standard line in the Basvana temple at Navalgund measured 7 feet 
6 to inches. Yithalpant a later governor introduced into many'\ 
black soil villages a new unit of measurement, which, after his \ 
own name, he called the Vithalpanti mar. This standard, which 
was cut in the temples of Annigeri and Aminbhavi, and on a stone 
at Hebli, measured 10 feet 6fo inches in the Annigeri temple, 10 
feet Hio inches in the Aminbhavi temple, and 10 feet 6 inches on 
the stone at Hebli. 3 The Vithalpanti plot may be roughly estimated 
to be equal to three raya-rekha-mdrs or royal-line plots that is it 
varied from forty-eight to 240 acres. Other Anegundi dry land 
measures were the patti or pole, the galla, and the chigga. 
Another probably an older dry land measure was the kulvan or 
hun kulvan, which in Mr. Elliot's opinion was originally the area 
which yielded one hun of rent. 4 


.‘Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 29th Oct. 1833 with Appendix. The sub- 
divisions of DhhrwAr in 1833 were Dh&rwhr, Parasgad, Navalgund, Pitch hsipur 
Dambal, Bankdpur, Hangal, Hubli, Rhnebennur, Kod, Sampgaon, Bidi, Chikodi 
Bigalkot, Bddhmi, Hungund, Indi, and Muddebihhl. Of these five were under the 
sub-collector of Hubli, six under the sub-collector of BAgalkot, and the rest under 
the Collector of_ DhtlrwAr. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 90-91, 238-239 ; Rev. 


- Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 94-95. Relcha also termed rdya-rekha, from 
nz?/rt the title of the V ijayanagar rulers, was the fixed standard assessment of the 
lands of the Karmitak according to a survey measurement and classification of the 
soils, and a register of the money rates of payment drawn up by order of the 
government of Vijayanagar in the reign of Knshnarhya (1508-1542); the account 
was so arranged that the assessment of each plot of land was shown on a separate 
line, whence the term rek/ia a line or row. Hul-mdr, the other name for the 
assessment, came from hola a field and mar a land measure varying from sixteen 
to eighty acres or 4 to 20 kurgU, the kurgi being the area a drill plough can sow in 
a day. Yv ilson s Glossary of Indian Terms, 210, 331, 443. 

3 Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 1833, in Bom’. Gov Rev Rec 549 of 183d 
t0 Elliot, Vithalpant was an Anegundi governor ; according 
to K£v Bahadur Tirmalr&v, he was a Bahmam (1343-1490) officer 6 

i fi L M Q^- li0 Vu U V ColleCt0r °* Hubli > 29th 0ct - 1833. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 
1834 94-9a. The hun was a goldcom current in the south of India. It wasa pagoda 
usually about 50 grams m weight but of different standard and value accordinito the 
place where it was corned The him or star pagoda of the Company’s currency was 

™ rated inthe P>,WiC acc °“8, Wilson’s 
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Thus in Anegundi times, the dry land was assessed either on the 
measure of its actual extent by the rdya-rekha standard or by some 
local measure, or it was estimated by the area to which the payment 
of a certain sum was attached, which was stated in huns or in 
fractions of huns. In the wet or malndd lands under the seed or 
hijvari system, the area of land was estimated by the number of 
khandis and kudus of seed required to sow it. 1 According to Mr. 
Elliot this seed assessment also was part of the Anegundi land 
system. To fix the government share under the seed system, the 
rent was taken in kind for a series of years, the fees of village 
officers and all other charges were taken from the grain on the 
threshing floor, and the rest was divided into two equal shares, of 
which the landholder was allowed to take his choice. The average 
money proceeds of the government share formed the assessment on 
the area which the seed which produced the whole could sow. 2 
Gardens were estimated by the space occupied by a certain number 
of trees and were called thals or estates. In all the modes of 
assessment whether by the chdhur of about ninety acres, the 
mdr of sixteen to eighty acres, the local kulvan that is the hun 
rent unit, or the hijvari or seed system, the area of the unit of 
measurement varied according to the quality of the soil, while 
the amount which each unit paid was always the same. 3 Thus 
Shiggaon in Bankapur had three mars or plots all assessed at the 
same rakam or rate. The first or standard mdr for good soil was 
four kurgis that is sixteen to twenty acres, the second for medium 
soil was six kurgis that is twenty-four to thirty acres, and the third 
for poor soil was eight kurgis that is thirty-two to forty acres.* 
Unlike the other lands, the hijvari or seed system lands were 
further divided into classes paying different rates, and difference of 
rate was also sometimes found in dry land particularly in Chikodi. 5 
In 1846 the names of king Krishnaraya and of his minister Solu 
Appaji, by whom this system of assessment was completed, were 
still held in high reverence. 6 

In 1573 the Anegundi possessions in Dharwar passed to Bijfipur. 
Unlike other parts of Bijapur, where the land unit was the chdhur 
of about ninety acres, in Dharwar the different methods, which were 
introduced or completed by Solu Appaji about 1530, were continued. 7 
Though they adopted the Anegundi settlement, the Bijapur 
government were not satisfied with the share which the Anegundi 
system secured to the state. They increased the original share or 
rakam by cesses which were nominally introduced from time to time 
for special objects and to last only a short time but most of which in 
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1 Bom. Got. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 96. A kudu of seed-land was considered equal 
to the fourth part of the chdhur. Ditto, 97. 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 96. 

3 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 97. 4 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 75. 

5 Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 29th Oct. 1833, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 

1834, 97. In Hubli and Naval gund the usual local land measures were mart 
containing four to eight or even twelve kurgis, a kurgi being the area which a drill 
plough could sow in a day. Captain Wingate, Surv. Supt. 25th Oct. 1844 para. 32. 

6 Bankapur Survey Report, 1846, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 75. 

7 Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 96. 

B 98-56 
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practice became permanent. An excellent village system known as the 
chdli, 1 apparently meaning either permanent or managing, enabled 
the Bijapur officers to increase the government share of the revenue 
without stopping the spread of tillage or impoverishing the 
landholders. The backbone of the Bijapur chdli or lasting system 
was a managing body of village landholders called chdliJcars, who, in 
return for certain privileges and concessions, agreed to hold specially 
heavily assessed land, and, in addition, to be responsible for the 
balance of the village rental. Besides the social respect which 
attached to them as sharers in the village management, the chdlikars 
were allowed to till waste and private lauds on unusually favourable 
terms. As any village landholder who rose to independence was 
freely admitted to be a chdlikar, the system offered the ordinary 
landholder a strong inducement to thrift and forethought, and, as 
the body of chdlikars was responsible for any failure in the village 
revenue, they were careful to see that the cultivation of the village 
did not decline. With this object they were active in bringing 
settlers, and ready to help needy or unlucky villagers with seed or 
with the loan of their ploughs, oxen, or servants. 2 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, when the power of 
Bijdpur had grown weak and when the needs of the state forced its 
officers toraise their demands, the peopleof Dharwdr grew discontented, 
and under local clesdis or hereditary land managers rose in revolt.* 
Baylol Khan, the founder of the house of Savanur, who was sent from 
Bijdpur to restore order, put down the revolt. At the same time he 
found that the state demands were pressing so heavily on the 
people that to secure order the revenue demands must be greatly 
reduced. In 1670 ( E . 1080) during the reign of Ali Adil Skdh II. 
the rates were revised, and a new standard was fixed which has since 
been known as the asal that is the original and also as the tankha a 
name apparently adopted from Shah Jaban’s settlement of the north 
Deccan. Though the new rates were higher than the former A negundi 
prime standard or raltam, all cesses were stopped and the whole 
demand under the new settlement was less than under the former 
settlement. In the disorders which had preceded this settlement, 
much arable land, especially in the west, had passed out of tillage 
and large tracts were entered as jhdd-khancl or forest. 4 ° 

About sixteen years later (1686) when the territories of Bijapur 
passed to Aurangzeb, the revised settlement of 1670 was accepted 
as the basis of the Moghal collections. Along with the other Bijapur 
possessions south of the Krishna, which formed the three districts or 
sarkdrs of Belgaum or Assadnagar, Torgal, and Bankapur, the lands 
of Dharwdr were not managed direct by Moghal officers, but were 
continued to the chief of Savanur. 5 On the establishment of the 
Nizdm as an independent ruler in 1723, the allegiance of the Savanur 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 97, 100. 

2 Further 'details of the chdli .village system are given under the Mardtha period 

as the available information belongs to the Mardtha rather than to the Biidpur 
P Tn l - „ D 3 Bom. Gov Sel. CLV. 75-76. See Bel. CXI1I. 207. 

Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. o49 of 1834, 98 • 99, and Rec. 698 of 1836, 52. 

Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec, 549 of 1834, 91, 99, 
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chief passed from the Moghal emperor to the Nizam. Still Savanur 
continued practically independent, 1 till in 1752-53 ( Fasli 1162) 
Peshwa Balaji Bajirav (1740-1761) wrested from the Nawab half of 
his territories. 2 After the overthrow of Bijapurin 1686 the country 
was much disturbed, and, in spite of the lowering of the state demand, 
little improvement was made. A few years later Aurangzeb placed 
Abdul Rauf Khdn in charge of the three districts south of the 
Krishna. With the help of his minister Ali Khan, this chief brought 
the waste under tillage by liberal leases or hauls. He kept the 
mdr, or sixteen to eighty acre plot, as the unit of measurement in 
the revenue accounts, but changed the rakam that is the fixed sum 
or standard, and styled his new rate, which included part of the 
cess revenue in addition to the original Anegundi standard, 
aindti that is the original standard assessment. 3 In 1833 the people 
still remembered and praised the fairness and liberality of Ali Khdn’s 
settlement. 4 This settlement did not last long. Under Hatim Kh&n 
the son-in-law and successor of Ali Khan, Ali Khan’s rate or aindti 
in government land was doubled, the increase being styled a cess 
or patti. In private or inam lands the quit-rent was raised to a 
fourth or even a half of the full assessment. 5 This enhancement 
of the government demand reduced the country to great distress. 6 * 
The detailed collection of the land assessment seems to have been 
left to local desdis who had to pay the Nawab a lump sum as tribute 
or peshhiosh.’’ After Hatim Khan’s time the ministers were Brdhmans 
and one of them Khanderav made great reductions in Hatim Khhn’s 
total. 8 Still compared with the amount fixed in 1670 the assessment 
levied by the Savanur chief between 1686 and 1752 was very high, 
the increase being due to the levy of extra cesses or izdfa taiifer 
which, at first levied as special and temporary, were continued as 
part of the regular demand. 9 

In 1752-53 ( Fasli 1162), as already noticed, Peshwa Balaji Bajirav 
(1740-1761) forced the Nawdb of Savanur to yield him half of his 
territory. As regards the management of the land the sixty-five years 
of Mardtha rule in Dhhrwar (1752-1817) form two periods before 
and after the accession of Peshwa Bajirav in 1796. Duriug most of 
the first forty years of the first period of Maratha rule, the country 
was unsettled by the struggles between the Peshwas and Haidar Ali 
of Maisur (1762-1782). Even in times of public peace, in many parts 
of the district Mar&tha authority was limited to the levy of lump 
sums as quit-rent or tribute from local chiefs called either desdis or 
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1 Compare Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1844 para. 22, and Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 

549 of 1834, 91,98-99. 

3 For details see Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 91. See also Bom. Gov. Sel. 
CXIII. 208, 209, and Major West’s Southern Mardtha Country (1878), 22, 23 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 76 ; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 99. 

4 Mr. Elliot in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 99. According to stories current 
in 1821 Ali Khdn the Nawab of Savanur let the lands at nominal rents, two pounds of 
butter and a horse bag or tohra full of grain for a field. In seven or eight years the 
whole waste was taken for tillage. East India Papers, IV. 790. 

5 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 76. 6 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 99, 

1 Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1844 para. 22. 

8 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 99. 

5 Bom. Gov. ReV, Rec. 549 of 1834, 98. 
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pdligars. 1 Three grades of Maratha officers were employed in 
managing the country and gathering the revenue : A sarsubheddr 
or provincial manager, mdmlatddrs also called amilddrs or divisional 
managers, and kamdvisddrs or village managers. In 1752 Balaji 
Bajirav appointed as his provincial manager or sarsubheddr Narayan 
Vvankatesh Ichalkaranjikar whose chief divisional managers or 
amilddrs were Yesajirav Hervadkar for Dhdrwar and the west, and 
Ramchandra Narhyan Huparikar for Gadag, Dambal, and the east. 
This arrangement nominally remained undisturbed for nearly twenty- 
five years until Haidar Ali’s conquest of Dharwar in 1777 ( Fasli 
1187). 2 Under the Marathas a sarsubheddr’ s charge was a province 
yielding a yearly revenue of £20,000 to £80,000 (Rs. 2,00,000 - 
Rs. 3,00,000). 3 When a sarsubheddr or province manager, and this 
also applied to amilddrs or division managers, was appointed, the 
probable receipts and charges during the year were calculated and 
one-fourth of the estimated revenue was taken in advance. Before 
the arrangement was concluded, one per cent was taken off because the 
officer paid the instalment in advance, and a second deduction of one 
per cent was granted to make upto him for the premium he had to pay 
in sending money to Poona. Remissions on account of bad seasons 
were promised, though in practice the government seem to have 
rarely remitted any of their claims on the province manager ; the 
subheddrs and amilddrs engaged to do their utmost to spread tillage, 
and promised to treat the landholders with moderation, and were 
warned that complaints of oppression would cause the serious dis- 
pleasure of government. 4 So long as he paid to the Peshwa the 
amount which was held to be the proper rent of his charge, the 
sarsubheddr was left practically independent. 5 Under the sarsubheddr 
came the subheddr, mdmlatddr, or arnilddr. These officers were of 
three classes, holders on a lease from government, nominees of the 
sarsubheddr, and bankers who had advanced money to the sarsubheddr 
and were allowed to collect the revenues of a district with the powers 
of a mdmlatddr till the amount advanced was realized. 6 Before enter- 
ing on their duties, which generally began in August, the mdmlatddrs 
advanced one-fourth of the revenue as security. 7 Under Nana 
Padnavis (1 / 63-1800) the mdmlatddrs or amilddrs, with the help of a 
jury or panchdit, had power to settle all disputes regarding contracts. 


l Capt. Wingate, Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1S44 para. 22. Few of the 
first twenty-five years of Mar.-S.tha rule in Dlidrwdr (1752- 1777) were years of peace 

In 1762 Haidar ravaged Savanur and levied tribute from the petty Maratha chiefs or 
pdlajdrs Mardtlia authority was restored in 1770. A few years later the struggle 
again began and ended in 1778 by the conquest by Haidar of nearly the whole country 
south of the Ghatprablia and Krishna. Between 1779 and 1786 most of the country 
was held by the Nawdb of Savanur the ally and son-in-law of Haidar. The hostility 
between the Nawdb of Savanur and Tipu in 1787 ended in the transfer of Hubli and 
bavalguml to Tipu and the retreat of the Savanur Nawdb to Poona. Tipu held the 
country destroying the power of the local chiefs or thmlix till 1790 It was then 
overrun by Parashuram Bhau and continued under Maratha management till 1818 

Bom. Gov Sel. CL\ I. 86- 87. Captain IV mgate. Survey Supt. 2oth October 1844 
paras 22, 23. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 90 - 94. 

- Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1S34, 92. 

J Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1844 para °5 

I East India Papers IV 786 » Mr. Thackeray ,n East India Papers, IV. 7S4, 

Mr. Thackeray in bast India Papers, IV. 794. 7 East India Papers, IV. 794. 
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sales, and inheritance ; to punish thieves except in cases deserving 
death or mutilation ; and to fine up to £10 (Rs. 100). They had power 
to confiscate the private lands or indms of pdtils and kulkamis ; and 
they might add to or reduce the village rental. 1 A rndmlatddr or 
amilddr superintended a division yielding £1000 to £10,000 
(Rs.l0,000-Rs.l,00,000). He fixed the rental due from each village 
according to the tillage area and the state of the landholders. The 
distribution of the village rental among the village landholders was 
left to the village officers and to the kamdvisddr or government 
village manager. From their decisions the village landholders 
had the right of appeal to the mdmlntddr and from the rndmlatddr 
to higher authority. 2 To the kamdvisddr or village manager was 
entrusted the duty of collecting the revenue and encouraging 
tillage. Their connection with the rndmlatddr enabled the kamdvis- 
dars to develop the resources of the country, but they were a badly 
paid body and usually spent more revenue than they brought to 
light, often made the villagers work for their private gain, and did 
mischief by meddling with the inner affairs of the village. 3 They 
often so lowered the authority of the village headman or pdtil, that 
the headman’s only care was to enjoy his allowance, pay his quit-rent, 
and act on the orders of the kamdvisddr or village-manager. 4 With 
the headman or pdtil and the village clerk or kidkarni the manager 
arranged how much of the whole village rental each landholder should 
pay. 5 Between the stipendiary divisional officers or amilddrs and 
the stipendiary and hereditary village officers, came the district 
hereditary revenue officers. These were the deshmukhs or desdis 
and the deshpdndes whose Kanarese names, the deshmukhs of ndd 
gauda or district head and the deshpdndes of ndd shdnbliog or ndd 
kulkarni that is district clerk, explain the original nature of their 
duties. Their names show that the institution of hereditary district 
revenue officers dates from before the Musalmans. Their authority 
was confirmed and in some cases extended by the Bijapur 
government. Even under the Marathas the deshmukhs and 
deshpdndes were used, as they were used in the home or strictly 
Maratha Deccan districts, as a check on the amilddrs or stipendiary 
officers. 6 They kept accounts of the tillage, produce, and revenue ; 
encouraged poor landholders and recalled deserters. The position 
of Dharwar, the southern fringe of Bijapur, Moghal, and Mardtha 
rule, gave a political importance to the hereditary district officers 
which they did not possess in the more settled Maratha Deccan 
districts. The frequent changes of rulers in Dharwar raised the 
stronger and more pushing desdis to be independent or tributary 
chiefs. In times of trouble some of them were loyal to their overlord, 
driving out invaders and keeping the peace; others took advantage 
of disorder to found independent chiefships or samndthdrs. Among 
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1 East India Papers, IV. 798. 

- Capt. Wingate, Surv. Supt. 445 of 25th Oct. 1844, para 25 ; East India Papers, IV. 
7S2. 3 East India Papers, IV. 782. 4 East India Papers, IV. 797. 

5 East India Papers IV. 788. 

6 Colonel Wilks derived deshmukh from dasmukar or a tenth land-fort. Mr. 

Thackeray, 1821-22, East India Papers IV. 798, ‘ with more regard to the spelling 

of the word and to the Maratha way of collecting the revenue.' humorously traced it to 
il'is mukka or buko that is ten blows. 
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the loyal desdis was the desdi of Dharwar, whom in 1696 the local 
Moghal governor made ndd gauda or district head in reward for 
defeating the rebellious desdi of Navalgund. Of rebel or inde- 
pendent desdis , besides the chief of Navalgund, are mentioned the 
chiefs of Shirhatti, Havkannar, and Dammat. 1 Between 1787 and 
1790 Tipu is said to have destroyed the power of the Maratha 
desdis of the Dharwar district. 2 The allowances of the ndd gaudds 
or district heads and of the ndd knlkarnis or district clerks were 
drawn from private villages and grants to enable them to maintain 
the honours of the gddi or cushion, the pdlkhi or litter, the chhatri 
or umbrella, and the chauri or fly-whisk. They also received fees 
in butter, in labour, and in grain, and cesses from craftsmen and 
shopkeepers. When they visited a village the people had to make 
them a present under the name of nazar. 3 

Fifteen public village servants are mentioned, though the whole 
number were found in few perhaps in no villages. 4 These village 
office-bearers were the pdtil or chief landholder who collected the 
revenue, tried to spread tillage, encouraged landholders, and carried 
out government orders ; the kulkarni 5 or village clerk ; the lohdr or 
ironsmith, who made ironfield tools; the bcirhdi or sutdr, the carpen- 
ter who made wooden tools; the dhobi or washerman; the hajdm or 
barber and apothecary ; the tnlvdr or village watchman and guide ; 
the bdriki or crop-watcher who acted as the kamavisddr’s servant ; 
the dhor who supplied leather articles, cut grass and wood, swept 
yards, and carried baggage ; the potddr, who was a goldsmith or 
sondr and assayed the coins in the market; the mathdpati orLingayat 
beadle, who brought food to the people at the yearly rent settlement 
or jamdbandi and catered for government officers when they came 
to the village ; the pnjdri or village ministrant ; the joshi or village 
fortune-teller and astrologer ; the hire mathadaiya or Lin gay at priest ; 
and in some villages the bdgivdlds who held festivals in "honour of 
the gods. The village staff were known as bdra balutds or the 
twelve sharers. According to some accounts the number twelve 
referred to the strength of the staff, the twelve being the pdtil, 
kulkarni, lohdr, barhdi or sutdr, dhobi, talvdr, dhor, mathddhikdri, 
hajdm, bdriki, mathdpati, and potddr. According to other accounts 
they were called twelve sharers, because the sum allotted to them 
was divided into twelve shares. The distribution was six to the 
dhor, one and a half to the lohdr, sutdr, and talvdr, and one-half 
to the hajdm, dhobi, and bdriki. When the village staff were to 
receive their shares of grain, the husbandman twice thrashed his 
crop. He thrashed it a third time, gathered the grain in a heap, 
and divided it among the staff. Sometimes the landholder paid them 
so much for every plough or for every man in his family. In some 
places when the landholder began to sow, he divided fourteen pounds 
of grain (4 shers) between the lohdr, sutdr, and dhor, and when he 
began to reap, the same three office-bearers went to the field and got 


1 Mr. Thackeray, 1821-22, East India Papers IV. 798-799 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 86-87. 2 East India Papers IV 798 

4 East India Papers, IV. 795, 804. P ’ 798 ’ 

1 Mr. Thackeray derives kulkarn> from the Kanarese kul a landholder and 

harm an account. East India Papeis, IV. 795. ananoiaer ana 
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half as much grain and straw as each could carry. 1 When the 
reaping was over, the village servants in some places went to the 
field and each got a horse’s grain bag or tobra full of grain heads. 
When a landholder emptied his grain-pit, he left two or three 
grain bags full for the Dhor. In some villages the watchmen were 
each given a blanket. The coin-tester or potddr was paid one or 
two pice for each pagoda assayed. 2 

In 1752 when Ichalkaranjikar the first Maratha province- 
manager or sarsulheddr took charge, his first act was to remodel 
the assessment. The basis of the new assessment was the rakam 
or ainati that is apparently Ali Khan’s 1690 standard. At the 
same time customary or mdmul and extra or jdsti cesses raised 
the nominal total rental, the jama or berij, to double or treble 
the original standard. 3 This total or berij was seldom realised 
and deductions were made for villages which could not afford to 
pay their full rental. 4 The chdli, apparently meaning the lasting 
or managing, Bijapur village system was continued. 5 6 A3 has been 
noticed in the Bijapur period, the backbone of the chdli system were 
the chdlikars a class of responsible and privileged village land- 
holders. The chdli lands were supposed to take their name from 
the Hindustani chal to go or remain with, because the holder was 
not allowed to throw them up. These lasting or chdli lands were 
generally the best in the village and paid a special cess in addition 
to the regular rental. The holders of the lasting lands were farther 
bound to make good any failure of the other village lands to pay 
their proper rent. The other arable village lands were held under 
one of four tenures all of which paid something less than the full 
rental. These four short-rent tenures were : kattguta 6 or short-rent 
lands which paid only the original standard or ainati without any 
or with few additions, and were usually, but not always, held by 
the lasting holders or chdlikars to make up for the high rates they 
paid on the chdli land ; makta, also called khandmakta that is 
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1 East India Papers, IV. 796 

a East India Papers, IV. 796. Of smaller perquisites chiefly enjoyed by the village 
headman and the village clerk, were a share in the customs revenue ; a due on every 
bullock load of merchandise ; the right to more than one house, to a sheep at Dasara, 
and to the Dhor’s services as sweeper ; in some villages a percentage on the revenue ; 
a fee from money-changers and traders ; fees from gardeners, weavers, and liquor- 
sellers ; a mint fee ; a dole of molasses on the Cobra’s Fifth or Nagpanchmi ; a per- 
quisite from things sold in the market, from oil, and from cattle ; the right to have a 
jacket washed ; a supply of stationery ; and a marriage fee. East India Papers, IV, 
796-797. 

3 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 99 ; Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1844 para 
25. It is not certain whether the Anegundi rakam, or Ali K ban's aindti was adopted 
as the basis of the new assessment. The passages in the original run, ‘ All the lands 
under cultivation were entered in each landholder’s name at the ainati or standard 
rent only, this being generally the old rakam or ray a rekha assessment.’ Mr. Elliot, 
1833, Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 101. ‘The assessment was made up of the rakam or 
ainati that is the original standard rate, the mdmul patti or customary cess, and the 
jdsti patti or extra cess.’ Capt. Wingate, 445 of 25th October 1844 para 25. 

4 There were man y pattis or cesses, the ainati mdmul or customary cess, the gaon- 

sddilvar or contingent cess, the darbar kharch or state expense cess, and the tashrif 
or complimentary presents cess when a new manager came to a district. In addition 
to these customary cesses, special cesses were levied on particular occasions. Mr. 
Thackeray in East India Papers, IV. 788. 5 Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 100. 

6 Kattuguttagai , corruptly kattguta , is land held in farm at a permanently fixed 
money rent which is usually light. Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms, 270. 
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agreement lands, generally arable waste taken for tillage which 
never paid more than the original standard or aindti assessment ; 
hursul or paikdri, light-rented lands which could be held only by 
chdlikars ; and haul or lease land also light rented and a perquisite 
of the chdlikars. It was chiefly because the chdlikars had the 
uncontrolled power of arranging for the tillage of the light rented 
paikdri and lease or haul lands that they were able to bear the bur- 
den of making good any shortcoming in the village rental. 1 In fixing 
the village rental the lands were entered in the holders’ names at 
the aindti or original standard, that is, apparently, Ali Khan’s stand- 
ard which was introduced about 1690. Apart from enhancements 
due to the greed and the necessities of Maratha rule, the fall in the 
value of money, between the middle of the sixteenth and the middle of 
the eighteenth century, had made the original Anegundi rental repre- 
sent a much smaller share of the produce than the state had a right 
to claim. 3 In any year to fix how much of Ichalkaranjikar’s berij or 
total rental a village could pay, the public officers examined former 
collections and other records and, with the consent of the permanent 
holders or chalikars, fixed a sum in addition to the aindti total. This 
addition was called the cess or patti. It was generally known as 
the m&mul or customary cess as opposed to the extra or jdxti pattis 
which were being constantly levied as special charges but always 
tended to become permanent demands. The customary cess was fixed 
in proportion to the aindti or standard rental of the permanent holders 
or chalikars. The customary cess sometimes amounted to as much 
as and sometimes to double the original standard. Strictly no 
one but a chdlikar should have been called to pay the customary cess. 
Occasionally short-rent or kattguta holders who were not chdlikars 
paid, according to their means, a cess or patti, a quarter of, or a half 
of, and in all cases something less than the customary cess paid by the 
chdlikar. Though the customary cess or mamul patti was a regular 
and admitted charge, the amount was never entered in the village 
accounts. 3 Lands held by ordinary villagers, without paying any part 
of the customary cess, were called contract or makta lands. Except 
lease or haul land no land paid less than the regular standard or 
aindti. As the chdlikars had to make good any failure in the village 
rental they took care to prevent the tillage from declining. They 
kept landholders from leaving the village, persuaded new men to 
join it, helped newcomers or unfortunate villagers by advances 
of seed or by granting them the use of their oxen and servants, 
and, to induce them to bring arable waste under tillage, till the field 
was in working order, gave them leases on easy terms known as 
harydli hauls that is grass-clearing leases. When with this or 
similar help or by his own exertions a villager was established as 


Mr. Elliot, 1833, Rev. Rec, 549 of 1S34, 100- 101 ; East India Papers, IV. 782. 

■ Bom. Gov. P.ev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 101. In consequence of the working of the 
rich South American gold and silver mines (1545), between 1570 and 1640 the price of 
com rose in Europe from about two to six or eight ounces the quarter During this 
period Mr. Hume makes the general rise in European prices threefold or fourfold. 
V\ aiker on Money, 135. See East India Papers, IV. 426 and Rev. Rec. 117 of 1825, 489. 
,, 29th October 1833, writes, ‘I have hardly seen one tillage paper before 

the Maisur conquest in 1778, in which the mamul patti was shown.’ Bom Gov. Rev 
Rec. 549 of 1834, 103- 104. 
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an independent holder, he was allowed to share in the gains and 
the risks of a chdlikar. If a chdlikar through ill-health or ill-luck 
failed to pay his share, he was charged only standard or a little 
over standard rates. If he could not pay even standard rates, some 
of the chdlikars advanced the amount on his account and were 
repaid the advance by instalments. The class of leading or managing 
landholders or chdlikars was found both to the north and the south 
of the Krishna. The system to the north of the Krishna was more 
exclusive than the system to the south of the Krishna. In Indi and 
Muddebihal, now in Bijapur, the chdlikars all belonged to the head 
or pdtil family. They divided the village into shares or hhdgs and 
each became responsible for the rental of one or more shares. The 
constitution of these villages to some extent resembled the share- 
hold, called bhdgddri and narvaddri, villages of central Gujarat . 1 In 
the lands to the south of the Krishna the constitution of the village 
was more democratic. They were more like the villages of the 
Madras Karnatak where the whole body of landholders had a share 
in the management of the village. Any man who rose to be an 
independent landholder, was allowed to join the managing body of 
chdlikars , 2 3 The privileges ' of a chdlikar in the north Krishna 
villages differed from the privileges of a chdlikar in a south Krishna 
village. In the northern or more exclusive villages, in proportion 
to the amount of heavily assessed and responsible chdli land. which 
he held, the chdlikar was allowed to hold rent-free land called sarv 
indm or wholly alienated ; if he reduced the amount of his stake in 
chdli land, he forfeited a corresponding share of his rent-free land.* 
In the less exclusive south Krishna villages where any landholder 
might be admitted, the position of a chdlikar was much sought after. 
Among the gains which overweighed the risks of a chdlikar 1 s 
position, were that the best lands and the best houses in the village 
could be held only by chdlikars-, plough leases or ndngar kanls for 
breaking long waste land were granted only to chdlikars ; the right of 
letting indm or private lands, which werealways rented on lighterterms 
than government land, was confined to chdlikars , 4 As the fulfilling 
of the duties of a chdlikar carried with it the respect of the villagers, 
so a chdlikar, who through his own fault failed to fulfil his duties, 
was shunned and despised ; a special house-tax was levied from him 
and he was liable to lose his privilege of grazing cattle on the 
village waste or of tilling private or indm lands . 5 In bad years it 
was usual for the Maratlia officers to forego part, an eighth, a quarter, 
or a half, of the customary cess. Except in very extreme cases the 
district manager had to pay the full amount to the provincial manager, 
and granted these remissions only on the understanding that the 
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1 Mr. Elliot, 1833, Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 549 of 1834, 105. 

- Mr. Elliot, 1833, Bom. Gov. Rev Rec. 549 of 1834, 102, 105. 

3 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 104. 

4 Brahmans, MusalmAns, and other holders of village grant or indm lands were 
forced to allow the friends of the village headman to till their lands at low rents. If 
the proprietor let his land to any one else the tenant was not allowed to till it. Mr. 
Thackeray, 1821-22, East India Papers IV. 801. A common origin of village grant or 
indm land was to the relations of those who had lost their lives in village boundary 
fights. Ditto, 795. 

5 Captain Wingate, Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1844 para 28. 

B 98—57 
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amount forgone would be recovered in the next season . 1 The police 
of the country were the village militia or shetsanadis who also 
carried letters and served summonses. When employed beyond the 
limits of the district, they were entitled to an allowance of ljd. 
(1 a.) a day . 2 The sarsubhedar, when he reached his district and 
made the rent settlement or jamdbandi, fixed how much each amildar 
was to collect, and the amildar fixed how much in each village the 
kamavisdar or in some cases the village headman and the village 
clerk were to collect . 3 * In fixing the rental of the village, the 
mamlatddr with the help of the village manager or kamavisdar, the 
village head, and the village clerk, found the area under tillage and 
compared it with former rentals and the state of tillage in the last 
year, and on this fixed the standard rental or aindti, the customary 
cess or mdmul patti, and the extra cesses and additional items for 
nemnuk or fixed allowances and sadilvar or contingent expenses. 
From this estimate the village manager, the village head, and the 
village clerk, fixed what share each landholder was to pay. From 
the amount to be realized they took the amounts which were to be 
spent in the village in nemnuks or fixed allowances and in sadilvar 
or contingent charges, and handed over a statement of the remainder. 
In a village most of whose arable land was under tillage, the whole 
rental was levied ; in a village with much arable waste, reductions 
had to be made. The village manager or kamdvisddr examined 
into the actual state of tillage. If he found much less land under 
tillage than had been supposed, a certificate was taken from the 
village headman, the clerk, and the leading landholders, and a 
remission was granted in the last payment, and an equal remission 
was made by government in the subhedar’s favour. The landholders 
paid their rents through the village-headman and clerk. If a land- 
holder from death, flight, or beggary, failed to pay, at the end of the 
year the manager either levied the amount from other landholders 
if the village was populous, or, if there were few landholders, he 
remitted the amount and the sarsubhedar confirmed the remission 1 
Except in the case of a few villages in the extreme west of the 
district where the crop was uncertain, in one year wet in another 
year dry, and no rate could be fixed, the Maratha land revenue was 
taken in cash . 5 It was sometimes taken by a bill from a money- 
lender or shroff ; sometimes in detail in cash from the landholders 6 
The coins m which collections were usually made were Dhdrwfir 
pagodas m Dhfirwdr, Navalgund, Hubli, Mishrikot, Betgeri and 
Belgaum ; Pirkham rupees in Chandgad and Kalanidhio-ad • Sikka 
rupees m Bagalkot and Badami ; J eary (?) pagodas in Alsor, Kod, 
Bankapur, Gutal Hangal, Kagnelli, Ranebennur, and Dambal • 
feikka, Ghandvadi, and Ankushi rupees were received in Biidpur’ 
Uther coins were taken at their market value 7 J n • 

The revenue was collected from the landholders by weekly instal- 
ments . 8 The prop ortion in which a black soil village, whose whole 

1 Mr. Thackeray, 1821-22, East India PapersTlV. 793 - Mr Film! lsn 7 

Kev Rec 549 of 1831, 104. = East India Peer’s IV 795 ’ G ° V ' 

: East India ^acker^n £tl& Papers, IV. 785. 

™ — *. Uk, . 

1 East India Papers, IV. 792. s East India Papers, IV, 794. 
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rental was £10 (Rs. 100), paid, was £1 (Rs. 10) from the 26th of 
October to the 26th of November, £1 (Rs. 10) from the 25th of 
November to the 26th of December, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the 25th 
of December to the 23rd of January, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the 24th 
of January to the 21st of February, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the 22nd 
of February to the 30th of March, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the 3rd of 
April to the 1st of May, £1 (Rs. 10) from the 2nd of May to the 
31st of May, and £1 (Rs. 10) from the 1st of June to the 19th of 
June. If any arrears remained, they were collected in September 
and October, and the monthly instalments were made up by weekly 
collections. In a red soil village yielding £10 (Rs. 100) the propor- 
tion was £1 (Rs. 10) in October, £1 (Rs. 10) in November, £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15) in December, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) in January, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) 
in February, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) in March, £1 (Rs. 10) in April, and 
£1 (Rs. 10) in May. Arrears were collected in August and Septem- 
ber. 1 The instalments due from the kamdvisdar or village manager 
to the amildar or division manager were for black soil villages yielding 
£100 (Rs. 1000), £25 (Rs. 250) in advance in August, £27 (Rs. 270) 
in November, £10 (Rs. 100) in December, £15 (Rs. 150) in January, 
£15 (Rs. 150) in February, £10 (Rs. 100) in March, £17 (Rs. 170) in 
April, £5 (Rs. 50) in May, and £5 (Rs. 50) in June. 2 * In red soil 
villages yielding £100 (Rs. 1000) the proportion was £25 (Rs. 250) 
in August, £7 10s. (Rs. 75) in October, £10 (Rs. 100) in November, 
£15 (Rs. 150) in December, £15 (Rs. 150) in January, £10 (Rs. 100) 
in February, £7 10s. (Rs. 75) in March, £5 (Rs. 50) in April, and 
£5 (Rs. 50) in May. The amildar paid the sarsubhedar or province 
manager a quarter of the collections in advance in August, and paid 
the rest by instalments within fifteen days after each receipt from 
the kamdvisdar. The sarsubhedar paid the Peshwa about a quarter 
of the revenue or a bill for a quarter of the revenue in advance in 
August. If the Peshwa required an advance for the rest, he 
borrowed it from the Poona bankers, and gave them an order on 
the sarsubhedar, which the sarsubhedar discharged by six monthly 
instalments, beginning in January and ending in June. Afterwards 
in BajiraVs time the kamdvisdar and others collected the assessment 
in the same way, except that when the landholder was a man of 
substance two or three instalments were sometimes collected at once ; 
also the manner of payment from the kamdvisdar to the amildar 
and from the amildar to the sarsubhedar was the same. The 
sarsubhedar advanced a quarter to the Peshwa ; or if he was a man 
of substance, and the Peshwa wished it, he paid the whole by 
instalments within eight months beginning in November and ending 
in June. Frequently the sarsubhedar lived at Poona in which case 
he received the assessment from the amildar in bills. 8 

The chief change between the system of land management during 
the first (1752-1796) and the second (1796-1817) periods of Mar&tha 
rule, was the introduction by Bajirav in 1796 of the system of 
farming the land revenue. For the first five or six years of Bajirav’s 
reign the revenue was farmed at a fixed rent, the farmers taking all 
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1 East India Papers, IV. 790. 

- East India Papers, IV. 790-791. The total of these items is Rs. 1290 instead o£ 

Rs. 1000, J Mr. Thackeray, 1821-22, East India Papers. IV. 791, 
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risks. The country was full of disorder ; the mdmlatdars failed to 
put down disturbances, and the troops sent from Poona to restore 
peace proved a grievous burden to the people, in some cases ruining 
and plundering the villages they were sent to guard ; the landholders 
were impoverished and large tracts fell waste. In the early years 
of the nineteenth century these evils were increased by farming the 
revenue to the highest bidder. The new farmers cared nothing for 
the state of the country ; their one object was to realize more than 
they had paid. With this object the head farmer, who was often a 
Poona courtier, sublet his farm to another, who went to the district, 
sent to the original farmer the share he had promised, and proceeded 
to collect as much as he could by subletting groups of villages and 
even single villages . 1 The village managers or the village farmers 
in fixing the sum to be recovered from a village no longer compared 
former payments and present tillage or attempted to distribute the 
amount due in accordance with the paying power of the different 
landholders. The revenue farmer called villagers whom he knew 
to be at enmity with each other ; and empowered any one of them 
to collect the rental who agreed to raise the required sum . 2 The 
villager or the under-farmer, who undertook to collect the village 
rental, paid no attention to the different tenures under which the 
lands were held or to the rights and privileges of the landholders. 
He was guided solely by interest and caprice. If the oppressed 
landholder complained he received no redress . 3 In the beginning 
of the year only a small rental was asked but when the landholders 
had sown their fields and could not leave, heavy additional sums 
were exacted . 4 The landholders were unable to pay ; and the keep 
of the duns was added to their other burdens. They had to borrow 
from moneylenders, were ruined, and forced to leave their villages. 
Every year the area under tillage shrank . 5 In the last year? of 
Bajirav s reign the Bombay r Karnatak was a prey to a rapid succes- 
sion of revenue farmers. When a new farmer came, he had often to 
drive out the last farmer by force. As soon as he had the country 
to himself, the farmer lost no time in making good the amount he 
had paid in Poona. Rapid and heartless exaction was the farmer’s 
only safeguard from loss as at any moment his successor might be 
on his way from Poona. There was little inducement even to main- 
tain public order, and the district, especially Kod and other remoter 


1 East India Papers, IV. 7S5, 7SS. s East India Papers, IV 786 

. In lhe agreements between Bajiriv and the revenue farmers, the former nrovi. 
Bion eiitorcmg mcderatn.n on the part of the revenue collectors was left out (East 
India Papers IV. ,86-, 8,) Lndcr iUjirav the great farmers lived in Poona and had 
agents or karkun* in Dhltrwiir. If a complaint was brought against one of the under- 
farmers, he bought over the local agent. In this way the under-farmers were able 
safely to practise the most glaring oppression. The landholders were harassed by 

East P i r D P dna U papers, 0 IV Tw°S02 . * ^ ^ "' ere Seized ’ ^ had n0 redress - 

4 East India Papers IV. 7b6. These exactions took the form of fresh cesses 

Besides the old cesses there are mentioned a number of tut or deficiency cesses levied 
to make up for defalcations ; tashrif ov a clothes cess for the farmers daXr March 
to travelling o&cers of state ; rjhas ilana grass and grain to buy off an enemy • shibandi 
or militia cess ; yalla-tota or crop-share deficiency cess. There were manv other 
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parts, was overrun by freebooters. 1 During these years of suffering 
large numbers of landholders fled to Maisur ; village clerks retired 
with their accounts to other districts, and all rules settling the 
assessment were forgotten. The hereditary village and district 
officers who remained, taking advantage of the confusion, seized 
large areas of government land to which they had no claim. 2 

SECTION III.— BRITISH MANAGEMENT. 

From the acquisition of Dharwar in 1818 till 1843 the Marfltha 
assessment remained without revision. During the first ten years of 
British rule a survey was attempted and the measurements were to a 
small extent adopted, but no revision of assessment was carried out. 3 
During the first twenty-five years of British rule, 1818-1843, the 
principal features of the land-rent settlement were a very high 
nominal demand and large remissions granted every year after an 
inspection of the crops. The assessment was exceedingly unequal 
both on whole villages and on individual holdings. Little that was 
in the smallest degree trustworthy was known about the areas of 
individual holdings. Natural boundary marks were rare and arti- 
ficial boundary marks were unknown. The old land measures were 
not area measures but seed or bijvari* measures, that is the area 
which a certain quantity of seed was estimated to sow. In each 
village the assessment on the unit was the same but the unit varied 
in area according to the supposed productiveness of the land. 5 
Before the survey settlement was begun in 1843-44 less than half of 
the arable Government area was held for tillage. The rest was 
waste. Large sums were remitted or left outstanding. During this 
period Indian milletory'rdn prices at Dharwar fell from 50 pounds the 
rupee in 1819 to 102 pounds in 1842. 6 In 1843-44, when the survey 
settlement was introduced in thirty villages of Hubli, the occupied 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 89 ; Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 85 « 86. 

2 Mr. Thackeray, 1821, East India Papers XV. 798 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 89. An 
examination of the registers of grant or inam lands at the beginning of the Mar£tha 
rule showed that great additions had been made between that time and 1833. Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 86. 

3 Col. Anderson, Sun*. Comr. 6th November 1879. 

4 Bijdvari or bijvari means extent of land computed according to the quantity of 
seed required to be sown in it. Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms, 86, 

5 Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr. 6th November 1879. 

6 The details are : Dharicor Indian Millet Prices , 1S17-18U2. 
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area was even less than in the preceding year. Owing to the 
introduction of lower rates under the survey settlement, during the 
seven following years, compared with the year before the survey 
settlement, in spite of an increase in tillage, the collections in the 
settlement year showed a fall of about thirty per cent. In 1850 
when the survey settlement was completed, the occupied area was a 
little less than two-thirds of the whole arable area, remissions had 
fallen to £18 (Rs. 180), and at the close of the year only £4 (Rs. 40) 
were outstanding. Two years later in 1852-53 the revenue under 
the survey settlement for the first time exceeded the revenue in 
1842-43 the year before the survey settlement was begun. Since 
1852-53, except during the famine of 1876 and 1877, the progress 
of the district under every head has been rapid and unbroken. In 
1882 the occupied area was more than double what it was in 1843-44, 
and comprised more than nine-tenths of the whole arable area of 
the district. Remissions and outstandings had practically ceased. 
The collections had risen from £104,986 (Rs. 10,49,860) in 1843-44 
to £142,807 (Rs. 14,28,070) in 1873-74 or 36 per cent, and arable 
waste had fallen from 769,376 to 115,328 acres or 85 per cent. 
During the thirty-two years ending 1874 Indian millet prices at 
Dh&rwar rose from 123 pounds the rupee in 1843 to 44 in 1874, an 
increase of 180 per cent. 1 At the end of thirty years, that is in 
1874-75, the revision of the 1843 survey assessment was begun, and 
by 1880-81 the 1173 villages of the district were brought under 
the revised assessment. During the seven years ending 1 881 the 
only large remissions were £635 (Rs. 6350) in 1876-77, and the only 
large outstandings were £3732 (Rs. 37,320) in 1876-77 and £3480 
(Rs. 34,800) in 1877-78. These were due to the losses in the 1876-77 
famine which caused severe suffering especially in the east of the 
district. The rupee price of Indian millet at Dkanvar was 50 
pounds in 1875, 47 in 1876, 14 in 1877, and 23 in 1878. 2 At the 
close of 1881-82 the collections amounted to about £190,000 
(Rs. 19,00,000) or nearly double what they were before the survey 


if 


1 The details are : 
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settlement was introduced. This enhanced revenue was raised on 
a tillage area more than double the area held for tillage before the 
survey settlement, and with Indian millet prices averaging more 
than double the prices of 1840. 1 * 

At the beginning of British rule the revenue farming system was 
stopped and in its stead the personal or rayatvar, then known as 
the Madras system, was introduced. 3 The ruin which Bajir&Vs 
revenue farming had wrought in the district, made the introduction 
of a personal settlement a work of very great difficulty. There 
was no record of individual payments. In many cases the village 
accounts had been removed to distant places of safety, in others 
they had been destroyed, and in other and far more numerous 
instances the account holders kept them back because they knew that 
the accounts would bring to light many usurpations on the part 
of hereditary district and village officers. The only documents 
forthcoming were general accounts, called talebands and patralcs, 
of the assessments imposed in the years before the conquest. These 
generally showed little more than the sums imposed on villages 
or village groups without specifying the detailed assessment paid by 
individual holders or by particular fields. Even such information 
as they gave was of little value as it belonged to a time of exac- 
tion and oppression. As this was the only available information, 
the assessment had to be fixed on what seemed as nearly as possible 
to be average rates. In addition, the performance of many services 
and the supply of various articles were turned into money pay- 
ments and added to the rental or jama. The anxiety which the 
village officers showed to withhold their accounts, raised the sus- 
picion that their object was to turn some hidden revenue to their 
private advantage. To prevent this, under the name of munasab 
jasti or fitting enhancements, arbitrary additions were made to the 
village rental or jamdbandi, and the landholders were left to arrange 
their shares among themselves. These fitting enhancements were 
never realized. Heavy outstandings in 1820-21 and 1821-22 showed 
that the assessment had been fixed at too high not at too low a 
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1 The rupee price of Indian millet at Dhdrwir was 102 pounds in 1840, 50 pounds in 

1875, 23 pounds in 1878, and 46 pounds in 18S0. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXI. 20. 

3 ‘ All the Collectors abolished jasti patti-i or arbitrary taxes having no reference to 
the land or trade, and all regulated the sadilvar or contingent charges, doing away 
all exactions on that account, more than were necessary for the village expenses. All 
paid great attention to the circumstances of the rayats, and made their assessment 
studiously light. There were, however, some points of difference in their proceedings. 
Mr, Chaplin in the Karnitak and Capt. Grant in Sdtdra contented themselves with 
ascertaining the extent of the land under cultivation, by the information of 
neighbours and of rival village officers, aided by the observation of their own 
servants. Capt. Pottinger in Ahmadnagar and Capt Robertson in Poona had the 
lands of some villages measured but only in cases where they suspected fraud ; and 
Capt. Briggs in KMndesh began by a measurement of the whole cultivation. All 
the Collectors kept up the principle of the rayatvar settlement and some carried it to 
a greater extent than had been usual with the Marithis. Mr. Chaplin, after settling 
with the patil for the whole village, settled with each landholder and gave him a 
patta or agreement paper for his field. Captain Grant and Captain Robertson settled 
with the patil and gave him a patla, but first ascertained the amount assessed on 
each rayot and enquired if he was satisfied with it ; and Captain Briggs, though he 
settled for each field, did it all with the patil, taking an engagement from him to 
explain at the end of the year how much he had levied on each rayat.' Mr. Elphin- 
stone, 25th October 1819, Edition 1872, 32. 
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figure. To remedy this evil Mr. Thackeray, who was then Collector, 
proposed that a fresh survey and settlement should he started. 1 On 
the establishment of order large numbers of the landholders returned 
who had fled from Maratha oppression to Maisur. 2 To ensure 
their settling to tillage and to tempt others to follow their example, 
arable waste was granted on liberal leases or hauls. These specially 
low rented lands and the remissions granted at the yearly village 
rent settlement or j amdbandi, prevented the actual demand rising 
to more than one-half of the nominal total survey rental or tavam 
asessment. 3 4 

In 1818 the British district of Dharwar was about 240 miles long 
and seventy to 150 miles broad, 1 and included 2152 villages and 285 
hamlets. 5 In 1818-19 of a gross revenue of £239,454 (Rs. 23,94,540) 
a net revenue of £220,014 (Rs. 22,00,140) was realised. 6 * In 
1819-20, including the trade or mohtarfa and other taxes, the land 
rent amounted to £235,423 (Rs. 23,54,230), excise or abhari yielded 
£3825 (Rs. 38,250), and customs £14,900 (Rs. 1,49,000), that is a 
total revenue of £254,148(Rs.25,41,480) J A variety of claims amount- 
ing altogether to £31,150 (Rs. 3,11,500) reduced the revenue to 
£222,998 (Rs. 22,29, 980). 8 From this the expenses of administra- 
tion, amounting to £76,663 (Rs. 7, 66, 630), 9 left a net revenue of 
£152,151 (Rs. 15,21,510). Of £222,998 (Rs. 22,29,980) the revenue 
for collection, £222,401 (Rs. 22,24,01 0) 10 were collected and £597 
(Rs. 5970) were left outstanding at the end of the year 1819-20. 
According to orders issued in 1819-20, the proportion in which 
the land assessment was to be paid was in the case of a red-soil 
village yielding £ l (Rs. 10), 3s. (Rs. li) to be paid within fifteen 
days after September 25th, 4s. (Rs. 2) within fifteen days from 
October 26th, 5s (Rs. 2£) within fifteen days from November 25th, 
4s. (Rs. 2) within fifteen days from December 25th, 2s. (Re. 1) 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 86-88. 2 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 89. 

3 Captain Wingate, Surv. Supt. 554 of 20th September 1845, about Dambal ; Bom. 

Gov. Sel, CLIV. 74 - 75. 

4 The territory since obtained from the Nizam in the Kolhhpur division was about 
seventy-live miles by twenty . East India Papers, IV. 776. 

5 East India Papers, III, 792. 6 East India Papers, IV. 776. 

7 East India Papers. IV. 321. In 1819-20 of a gross revenue of £239,146 (Rs. 
23,91,460), the net revenue amounted to £222, 9S8 (Rs. 22,29,880) or an increase over 

the previous year of £2974 (Rs. 29,740). East India Papers, IV. 776. 

8 The details of the claims are : Lands held by the police militia called shetsanadis 
or shibandh £15,002 (Rs. 1,50,020), mokdm and other rights enjoyed by proprietors 
and others £785 (Rs. 7850), rights of hereditary' district officeis £4950 (Rs. 49,500), 
rights of village officers £3370 (Rs. 33,700), allowances to temples and mosques £4738 
(Rs. 47,380), annuities or rarshrhans £ 1632 (Rs. 16,320), village expenses £628 (Rs. 
6280) ; total deductions £31,150 (Rs. 3,11,500). East India Papers, IV. 321 - 322. 

0 The charges were : Head-quarters office and contingent that is kuzur-kacheri and 
aadilrdr £17,847 (Rs. 1,78,470) or seven per cent ; asham or shibandi peons £33,330 
(Rs. 3,33,300) or thirteen per cent ; irregular horse £69S3 (Rs. 69,830) or two per 
cent; taluka shibandi and sddib-dr £9067 (Rs. 90,670); extra charges £1099 
(Rs. 10,990) ; pond repairs £1S1 (Rs. 1810) ; pensions £177 (Rs. 1770) ; Shrdvanmas 
or August allowances £978 (Rs. 97S0) ; annuities or cnrskasans and charities £1400 
(Rs. 14.000) ; court or adalat charges £149 (Rs. 1490); political charges £2720 
(Rs. 27,200); po-t office charges £999 (Rs. 9990) ; and loss from exchange £398 
(Rs 3980) ; total £76,663 (Rs. 7,66,630). East India Papers, IV. 321-322. 

10 Collections of judicial fines and extra revenue amounted to £6413 (Rs. 64,130), 
making a total of £228,814 (Rs. 22,88,140). East India Papers, IV. 321 -322. 
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within fifteen days from January 24th, and 2s. (Re. 1) to be 
paid in March. In the case of a black-soil village yielding £1 
(Rs. 10), the proportion was 2s. (Re. 1) to be paid within fifteen 
days from October 26th, 3s. (Rs. 1 i) from November 25th, 4s. (Rs. 2) 
from December 25th, 4s. (Rs. 2) from January 24th, 4s. (Rs. 2) from 
February 25th, and 3s. (Rs. 1 1) from March 25th to the end of April. 1 
The landholders were made to pay their instalments in the 
presence of the village headman and clerk who passed receipts 
specifying the amount and the coin in which the instalment was 
paid. The amildars or divisional officers took care that receipts 
were passed and themselves gave a similar receipt for the remittances 
made by the village officers. All payments were forwarded to the 
treasury in the same coin in which they were received from the 
landholders, except in the case of small coins, which could be 
changed in the sub-division with the sanction of the amildar. In 
1820-21 most of the land revenue was collected through bankers or 
savlcars whom the landholders had to repay in kind at an enormous 
loss. The akoih (?) or crop share settlement was never resorted to, 
except when all attempt at a money settlement had failed. 2 In 
1820-21 the 2217 villages and 290 hamlets 3 of the district yielded 
a gross revenue of £271,096 (Rs. 27,10,960), and a net revenue 
of £255,627 (Rs. 25,56,270), an increase over 1819-20 of £32,639 
(Rs. 3, 26,390). 4 The yearly rent settlement or jamabandi for 
1820-21 yielded £27,322 (Rs. 2,73,220) more than the settlement of 
1819-20. Part of this increase was due to the acquisition of fresh 
territory and part to a change in the mode of keeping accounts, 
which, by substituting the calendar for the Fasli year, threw two 
instalments of 1819-20 ( Fasli 1229) into the following year. 5 
The average total collections from each sub-division during the 
three years ending 1820-21 were £14,433 (Rs. 1,44,330). In 1821 
the Collector Mr. Thackeray expected, apparently from increase of 
territory, that in future they would be £15,121 (Rs. 1,51,210). 8 
In 1821 Mr. Thackeray the Collector found that to compete 
successfully with the neighbouring chiefs and with local proprietors 
who were in want of tenants, the specially favourable terms which 
had been granted in the 1819 leases or hauls must be extended from 
five to nine years. 7 It was also deemed advisable to encourage 
cultivation by granting specially favourable rising or istava leases 
for all villages which had fallen to one-third of their former rental. 

A subject of importance in the first settlement of the district was 
the local militia or shetsanadis. They had a total strength of 13,246 
and yearly allowances in money and land amounting to £15,558 
(Rs. 1,55,580) or seven per cent of the land revenue. Inconsequence 
of political and local changes the militia was badly distributed. 
Mr. Thackeray thought the best plan was to assess their lands so 
liberally that they would not be inclined to give them up. 8 
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1 East India Papers, IV. 787* 
3 East India Papers, III. 792. 
5 East India Papers, III. 792. 
7 East India Papers, IV, 392, 

b 98-58 


5 East India Papers, IV. 789. 
4 East India Papers, IV. 776. 

6 East India Papers, IV, 777. 
8 East India Papers, IV, 395. 
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In Dhdrwar, as in other parts of the country, the variety of 
land measures in every group of villages and often in every village, 
caused serious inconvenience m making the revenue settlements. 1 
According to Mr. Thackeray there was perhaps no district in India 
where a standard land measure was more required than in Dharwftr. 
Some sub-divisions had no fewer than nine land measures. These 
again varied in almost every village; and as none of them had 
reference to any fixed length, there was not one of them that would 
answer as a standard. The Dharwar sub-division contained 123 
villages. In fifty-eight of these the pole or patti was the usual 
measure ; but there was one pole or patti for the black soil, a second 
for the mixed or masab soil, and a third for the tari or rice land. 
Even in black soil the pole or patti varied from twenty -four to 
forty-eight leurgis or drill-plough’s days’ work. 2 From its inherent 
uncertainty and from the roguery of village officers, the kurgi was 
found to vary from two to eight acres ; its average size was about 
five acres. In villages where dry and mixed or masab lands pre- 
vailed, the rod or patti contained two to twelve variable kurgis. 
The rod or patti in tari or rice villages was still smaller, containing 
only two to eight kurgis generally of one and a half to four acres. 

In nineteen villages in the Dharwar subdivision the lands were divid- 
ed into shares each of which was termed kill. Kul meant a landholder. 
As a land measure it might mean the area which one landholder was 
expected to plough. It contained six to eight kurgis. In seven 
villages the sthal was the land measure. According to Mr. Thackeray 
the sthal answered to the Maratha thekina? apparently thikan or 
place, and was about the same size as the kurgi. In five villages the 
lands were divided into parcels called phalnis each equal to about two 
kurgis. In Mr. Thackeray s opinion the phalni probably originally 
meant the area of land that paid a tax of one fanam* in one-tenth of a 
pagoda. In seventeen black-soil or regad villages of Dharwdr the lands 
were divided into wars of six to twenty kurgis each kurgi of two to 
eight acres. In Mr. Thackeray’s opinion mar the Kdnarese for a 
fathom was probably the origin of this measure. Twenty fathoms 
made a bigha, and thirty-six bighds made a mar. But the fathom 
varied so greatly in length that the mar was of very uncertain size. 
The raja rekha or Anegundi fathom appears to have been equal to 
four and a half haths or cubits. This was formerly the common 
Kamdtak fathom ; and Vithalpant, an officer of one of the Bahmani 
kings, immortalised his name by increasing the fathom length from 
four and a half to five and three-quarters haths, and twenty of 
the new mdrs made the side of a Vithalpanti bigha. The average 
five and three-quarters haths fathom was about ten and a half feet, 
and the side of a Vith alpanti bigha was two hundred feet long. In 

1 East India Papers, IV. 320 ~ 

Papers^ IY? 389.“ ^ ^ WhiCh * drill P lott S h could - one day. East India 

DeJfn^Un* itSit^aref^rom^ one 3 to TwentT^ 6 ;^ S ° me P** 3 of the 

Indian Terms 519 to * w enty bighas. Wilsons Glossary of 

Terms, 155. * 6 cqual to on « Wilson's Glossary of Indian 
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thirteen sub-divisions the raja rekhi mar, and in five sub-divisions 
the Vithalpanti mar were the usual measures. Both varied consider- 
ably. The side of a bigha according to the raja rekhi rate would be 
twenty times four and a half hdths or ninety hdths ; but, in order 
to stretch it, an addition of twelve haths was usually made as an 
allowance for hinjel munjit or the leap supposed to be taken from 
each end of the side of a bigha by the measurers. To appease the 
landholders half a hath more to each fathom or ten haths to each 
bigha, were usually added, so that the raja rekhi bigha was 
stretched to one hundred and twelve hdths or about 181 feet. 1 
In twelve villages of the Dharwar sub-division the lands were 
divided into plots called gules. The word meant a one yoke plough, 
and had the same reference to ploughing that the kurgi had to 
sowing. The gule was usually equal to thirty-two kurgis. In one 
village each division was called chakli or a piece ; the chakli was 
about half a kurgi? 

Thus there was no local standard measure which could be made 
the basis of a survey. The kurgi was a nominal measure and the 
bigha though more satisfactory in some places was so variable that 
Mr. Thackeray thought much discontent would be caused by adopting 
an average bigha as the standard. In villages where an average 
bigha took the place of the large bigha, there would be great dis- 
content. 3 Mr. Thackeray thought that all the local measures should 
be given up and the English acre used in their place. He had 
measured several villages by the acre with satisfactory results. 4 
He thought that the survey rules introduced into the ceded districts 
of Madras might be applied to Dharwar. He proposed to measure 
one sub-division in the first year, four in the next, six in the third, 
and the rest in the fourth year. A number of amildars who had 
studied the survey rules and helped in surveying several villages 
were (1821) ready to take the field. With the Commissioner Mr. 
Chaplin’s permission Mr. Thackeray proposed to begin the survey 
at once. The gradual progress of the work would enable him to 
correct mistakes before they multiplied, to find remedies, and to 
make improvements, and would give him time to superintend the 
work, which he could not do if a more extensive survey were at 
once attempted. By starting with a heavily assessed sub-division, 
he would be able to make reductions which would please the land- 
holders, and make the survey popular. He estimated the expense 
of the survey at about five per cent of a year’s revenue. The land- 
holders everywhere asked for some assurance that so much tax and 
no more should be levied on each field. The irregularity of the 
land measures made it impossible to comply with this reasonable 
demand. At present it was necessity not hope that kept the land- 
holder at work. The decline in the revenue made an enhanced 
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1 Raja rekhi bigha originally ninety hdths, hinjel munjit twelve, for rayats' 
satisfaction ten, total 112. East India Papers, IV. 390. 

2 East India Papers, IV. 389-390. 

3 East India Papers, IV. 390. Vithalpant an officer of one of the Bahmani kings had 

increased the length of the rod by which the side of his bigha was 200 feet instead 
of 156 feet. 4 East India Papers, IV. 390. 
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assessment necessary. It was the frauds of the hereditary district 
and village officers which had lowered the revenue, and, unless 
a survey was introduced which fixed the rent of a field apart from 
the position of its holder, these powerful classes would turn all 
enhanced assessment from themselves to their weaker neighbours. 1 
Mr. Chaplin the Commissioner agreed with Mr. Thackeray that a 
survey was the only cure for the present evils. A survey would 
show Government the resources of the district and would prevent 
over-assessment which in their existing ignorance it was impossible 
to avoid. Mr. Chaplin recommended that the survey should be 
begun early in 1822 and that the rules which Sir T. Munro had 
laid down for the Madras ceded districts should be adopted as the 
ground work. 3 In 1821-22, as noticed in a despatch dated the 27th 
of N ovember 1 822, a revenue survey was begun in the Karnatak. In 
November 1823 the Bombay Government in a despatch to the 
Court of Directors held that a survey was necessary because of the 
general destruction of all village accounts. Still the evils of a crude 
and hasty survey were so great that unless it was superintended by 
able revenue officers, the survey would cause more harm than good. 3 

Three evils, short crops, cholera, and a murrain prevented 
Dharwar from making any progress in the first years of British 
management. In 1818-19 and 1819-20, of the population of about 
550,000 the loss from cholera was estimated at 25,000 of whom 
about 10,000 were landholders. The number of landholders had 
been further reduced by the panic caused by this deadly sickness. 
Flight seemed the one chance of safety and numbers fled from 
their homes. 4 In 1818-19 1819-20 and 1820-21 the crops were so 
scanty 5 that the smaller landholders and field labourers suffered 
severely, 6 and their resources were further crippled by a murrain 
among their cattle. The Peshwa’s government had favoured trade 
at the expense of agriculture. As most of the revenues were collected 
through moneylenders, their interest was much more regarded 
than the landholders’ interests. Substantial farmers were (1821) 
very rare. In many villages, partly on account of the murrain, 
the landholders had not stock enough to keep up the usual culti- 
vation. Advances helped the people to some extent ; but Government 
could not aSord to raise the stock to anything like its proper 
strength. 7 The transit duty on grain pressed very heavily on the 
landholder. The accumulation of road dues completely barred 
the landholder from exporting his surplus produce to distant 
markets. The landholder was obliged to sell on the spot to earners 


* East India Papers, IV. 391. 

5 'Ir. Chaplin, Comr. 5th Nov. 1821 ; East India Papers, IV 323 
3 East India Papers, III. 810. * East India Papers, IV. 388. 

5 East India Papers, IV. 320. 

‘Indian millet or jvdri -rupee prices were, at Hnbli, in 1817, 100 pounds; in 
SiS, 95 , in 1819, 90 ; in 1820, 9o ; in 1821, 92; for Navalgund the corresponding 
ere ^- , !f * 818 ’ ®°, m I8, °- 64 > D 1820, 60 in 1821 ; for HAngal 150 , 163 , 
16b 160, and lo3, for Kod 240 in each of the four years from 1818 to 1821 ; in 
DhirwAr they were 50 in 1819, 49 in 1820, and 51 in 1821. These prices are from 
survey reports. 7 East India Papers, IV, 392. 
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or to grain-merchants who alone could afford to carry on the whole- 
sale trade and to advance the road duties. 1 

In 1821 the principal division of Dharwar contained eighteen sub- 
divisions and the Kolhdpur division four sub-divisions. In future the 
principal division was to contain only sixteen, and the Kolhdpur divi- 
sion five sub-divisions. 2 Of the agriculture and other resources of the 
district in 1 82 1 -22 Mr. Thackeray gave the following account. 3 There 
were three leading divisions of land, dry crop or khushki, wet or fan, 
and garden. Of sixteen parts 13J were dry crop, 2} wet, and £ 
garden. 4 There were two classes of dry crop land, the black or regad 
and the mixed or masab. Of black there were three varieties mn-yeri 
or pure- black, kart-yerior stony black, and halak-yeri or patchy black. 
Of mixed there were four varieties, hit or flour-like, kempa or reddish, 
kallu or stony, and kosak or sandy. Wet or tari land was of two 
classes kadarnaibh watered by rain and miraumbh channel or well- 
watered. Most of the wet land was red. Gardens were of three classes 
vegetable, betel-leaf, and palm gardens. Of these the palm-gardens 
were the best. Since the beginning of British management no new 
reservoirs had been dug, but many old ones had been repaired, and 
many more required repair. The old Hindu rulers had left few 
suitable sites without a lake or a reservoir. But to the east the land 
was not suited for storing water and in the west the south-west 
rains were so abundant that water was of comparatively little value. 
Ponds and wells were much required in the Navalgund and some 
other sub-divisions where the people had to bring their water from 
great distances ; but in these tracts the porousness of the cotton soil 
scarcely admitted of reservoirs. There were no rules regarding the 
repairs of ponds and water-courses. After the conquest many were 
repaired by Government, part of the cost being afterwards recovered 
from alienated landholders in proportion to the benefit they derived 
from the repairs. When any village benefited by the repairs, a 
general subscription or tafrik was made. Land grants or inams 
were in some instances given by Government to public-spirited 
persons who repaired ponds at their own cost. Some of the wet or 
malndd west lands, watered by new or repaired reservoirs, had been 
given on seven to twelve year leases or kauls to the builders or 
repairers of the reservoirs. Short rent leases for nine to twelve 
years were granted to the builders of wells which turned dry land 
into garden. 5 


1 Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner in the Deccan, 5th November 1821 ; East India 

Papers, IV. 323-324. 

- Revenue Enclosure in Mr. Chaplin’s Report of 20th August 1822, East India 
Papers, IV. 777. The names of the eighteen and four sub-divisions are not given. 
In 1835-36 the eighteen Dh&rwir sub-divisions were Dh4rw4r, Parasgad, Navalgund, 
P&chhApur, Dambal, Bankdpur, Hdngal, Hubli, RAnebennur, Kod, Sampgaon, Bidi, 
Chikodi, BAgalkot, BAdimi, Hungund, Indi, and Muddebihhl. Bom. Gov. Rev, 
Rec. 771 of 1837, 42. 3 East India Papers, IV. 779. 

* Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 para. 56. The details in kurgis were, dry crop 
119,795, wet 8732, garden 996, total 129,523. East India Papers, IV. 779-780. 

’The details of the well-digging lease or haul were : A dry land assessment 
or khushki tirra for six years if the cost was £2 10s. to £25 (Rs. 25 - 250), seven 
years if £25 to £35 (Rs. 250 • 350), nine years if £35 to £50 ( Rs. 350 - 500), and 
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Great reservoirs could be undertaken only by the state or by 
individuals and village communities richer than those of Dharwar. 
Where there were large reservoirs, a channel-man or narkatti dis- 
tributed the water and received fees in grain ; in small reservoirs 
the landholders helped themselves according to custom under the 
control of the head of the village. 1 The leases or kauls which 
had been granted to the tillers of waste land by the British were 
much the same as the leases granted by the Marathas. It had been 
found necessary to raise the term of the lease from five to nine 
years. 2 The breaking up of waste land was costly and required 
capital. Waste land was granted on leases or kauls subject to 
increasing rent till the full assessment was paid. The term of light 
rents lasted four to eight years according to the length of time the 
land had been waste. Extra cesses were not always levied till some 
time after the lease had expired. To prevent the jdgirddrs drawing 
off Government landholders, more favourable terms were held out 
in Dharwar, which, with Government advances or tagdi, were effec- 
tual and a rapid spread of tillage was (November 1823) expected. 
Istdvds or rising leases for deserted villages had hitherto (November 
1823) been granted only to a limited extent. 3 

Except in parts of Kolhapur, as far as Mr. Thackeray could find, 
Dharwar had none of the hereditary or mirds land which in the 
Deccan carried with it the right of selling and of taking back. 
Mr. Thackeray thought that the absence of mirds land was due to 
the abundance of waste and to the very high rates of assessment 
which had deprived the land of any sale value. Under the Peshwa 
a man who changed dry land into garden by digging a well, would 
not have been turned out so long as he paid his rent, nor would 
the government have objected to his selling his garden, but the 
assessment was so high that garden lands had seldom any sale value. 4 
The term sheri or Government land was scarcely known in Dharwar. 
The corresponding Dharwar word seemed to be kamat 6 under which 
term were included lands reserved by Government officers for their 
own use; lands kept by proprietors and tilled by their private 
servants ; and lands held by great men and tilled by forced labour. 6 
In dry crop lands in regular tillage the names of the three old 
tenures the chdli or over-assessed, the katguta or short-rent, and 
the makta or contract were preserved. A landholder’s fields were 


eleven years if £50 to £75 (Rs. 500-750). If it cost between £75 and £150 (Rs 750 
and 1500), one-fourth of the land under the well was to be permanently free of 
rent or inarn and when more than £150 (Rs. 1500) were spent one-third of the 
area was to be free of rent. East India Papers, III. 811 • Ditto TV 777 7 -a 
1 East India Papers, IV. 778. ’ ’ ‘ 

- East India Papers, IV. 784 ; Mr. Chaplin, 2 th August 182° nara <17 
3 East India Papers, III. 806-807. 6 P aJ/ ' 

< East India Papers IV. 781. Mr. Chaplin informs us that mirdsddrs do not exist 
at all in the Karnatak. Mr. Elphrnstone, 25th Oet, 1819 Ed 1872 17 
6 Kamatamu, lcamat, or lcamatam means the cultivation which a' cultivator 
carries on with his own stock but by the labour of another; the land which a 
zanundarjagtrdar or inamdar keeps in his own hands cultivating it by labourers 
m distinction to that which he lets out m farm. In Upper India kamat signifies 
lands held by a non-resident tenant, who cultivates by a hired servant. WiWs 
Glossary of Indian Terms, 2o4. 6 East India Papers, IV. 782, 
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generally nominally divided into these three classes, but all trace* of 
the original assessment were lost. 1 

Slavery was uncommon though it had somewhat increased under 
the Peshwa. A woman guilty of theft or fornication was sometimes 
kept as a state slave or sold. In famines people sometimes sold their 
girls to be slaves. The slave could not leave the master and might 
be sold to another owner. Still the form of slavery was very mild. 
The master was bound to feed and clothe any children he had by a 
slave-girl, and to perform their marriage ceremonies. The son 
of a slave-girl acted as a house servant and the daughter, if not 
married, became a slave or a prostitute. The son was his mother’s 
heir. On failure of a son the master inherited the slave girl’s 
property except what she had earned by prostitution which she was 
free to leave to her daughter. The master might beat a female 
slave or her son if they behaved badly. If he caused their death he 
was heavily fined. Slavery saved many lives during times of famine, 
and did not shake the affections of parents or encourage oppression. 
Bondmen were hereditary servants rather than slaves. Some slaves 
were imported. The position of all slaves was governed by the 
same rules. A child, after being sold, and eating with or marrying 
with a low caste buyer, could not be redeemed. 2 * 

Between 1818 and 1821 seventy-one villages were re-peopled. 
In 1821 the revenue of these villages was small but it was growing.* 
Owing to the oppression of the revenue contractors in many villages 
the landholders though frugal and provident were much in debt to 
moneylenders and merchants. Many of these debts were of long 
standing and were often made of compound interest and fresh 
occasional aids which went on growing so as to make the accounts 
exceedingly complicated. A landholder once embarrassed could 
seldom free himself. The landholder’s fields were sometimes 
mortgaged for these debts. In some cases the landholders and in 
others the mortgagees paid the Government dues. 4 

All amildars or stipendiary officers were appointed by Govern- 
ment. 5 Their charges yielded a yearly rental of £8000 to £15000 
(Rs. 80,000 -Rs. 1,50,000). The village managers or kamdvisddrs 
had been dismissed, and their duties given to the village officers 
with a zilldddr to check twenty to forty villages. The hereditary 
feemen or darakddrs were replaced by stipendiary clerks styled 
shirasteddrs and peshkdrs, and shroffs.® The removal of the village 
managers or kamdvisddrs had added to the duties of the village 
headman and clerk. The headman collected each instalment and 
sent it to the amildar or divisional authority and once a year at- 
tended at head-quarters to settle the rent settlement or jamdbandi 
of his village. The village clerk or kulkarni had to send to the 
amildar monthly tillage returns, to attend at head-quarters and 
present his accounts to the Collector at the yearly rent settlement. 
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i East India Papers, III- 806 ; IV. 780. 2 East India Papers, IV. 806-807. 

* East India Papers, IV. 785. 4 Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 para 341. 

5 Under the Peshwa the division authorities were sometimes chosen by government, 

sometimes by the sartubhedar, and were sometimes bankers who had made advances. 

East India Papers, IV. 794. 6 East India Papers, IV. 794. 
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Chapter VIII. to tend a note to the amildar of each individual payment, stating 

— the coin in which the payment was made, and to give a similar 

Land ' receipt to the landholder. When the amildar made the kulvar or 

The British. personal settlement of the village rental, the clerk had to write a 

Staff, paper or patta for each landholder ; he was obliged to write a census 

mi - or khdnesumdri and all extraordinary returns when called upon ; he 

had to attend the alienation and inquiry clerks called inam and 
daryaft mutsaddia and furnish them with old land accounts. 1 
The village clerks were supposed to keep fourteen accounts, but 
their habits were so irregular that they seldom prepared them when 
they were due. 2 The shetsanadix or militia were employed to escort 
remittances of treasure for which they received an allowance. 3 The 
introduction of order and the restoration of the village headman’s 
authority reduced the power of the heads or ndiks of Vadders 
Koravars and other wandering and turbulent tribes. 4 

In 1821 of twenty-two mamlatdars, one only was a native of 
Dh&rwar. The rest of the mamlatdars and all their shirasteddrs or 
head clerks were natives of the country to the south of the Tung- 
bhadra. The majority of the peshkars or treasury clerks were also 
foreigners. Of the ordinary clerks three out of four were natives 
of the Maratha country. The rest came from the older British 
provinces of Madras. The servants of the late government had 
been so corrupted by the renting system that it was unsafe to 
employ them in situations of importance or trust. 5 The mamlatdars’ 
salaries were less than two per cent on their collections. 6 In 
Mr. Thackeray’s opinion, the existing type of revenue officer 
was more inclined to bully than to encourage the villagers ; their 
object was rather to display their zeal by showing an increase of 
tillage on paper than to add to the resources of the country. Where 
advances and remissions were called for, the advantages which they 
caused depended chiefly on the judgment of the mamlatd&r. When 
he was friendly and popular, his influence gave the poorer villages 
confidence and was a check on the oppression of bad village head- 
men. 7 

It was difficult to find employment for the hereditary district 
revenue officers the desais or district heads, and the deshpdndes or 
district clerks. Places were given to some desais, but they had no 
business habits and almost all were corrupt. They kept no regular 
accounts, and many of their imperfect records were false. In some 
cases their mutdliks that is agents or deputies were caught fabricating 


* 


1 East India Papers, IV. 797-798. 

5 The fourteen village accounts were : A monthly cultivation return ; a register 
of increase or decrease of cultivation ; a general cultivation return ; a statement 
of eitra cesses ; a statement of the individual distribution of the assessment ; an 

account of daily collections ; a general half-yearly statement of daily collections ; a 

monthly account of the same ; a statement of arrears ; a general statement of receipts ; 

a general statement of receipts and expenditure for the year ; a separate statement of 
the nemnuk or village religious allowances ; a register of the village militia or shetsana- 

di* ; the land accounts of the village ; and if necessary a census. East India Papers 

IV. 797. ’ 


’East India Papers, IV. 795. 4 East India Papers, IV. 799, 

•Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 para. 371. 6 East India Papers, III. 811. 

’East India Papers, IV. 783, 
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accouuts to substantiate false claims, 'l'beir influence had consider- 
ably fallen. They had less to do with the settlement and the 
collection of the revenue ; the landholders were more independent of 
them; and their agents or mntdliks had in many places superseded 
them. 1 * Mr. Chaplin’s experience was that the power of the zaminddrs 
or district hereditary officers was always exercised to the prejudice 
both of Government and of the landholders. All they had to do 
was to furnish information, and as members of juriesnr panchdit s their 
rights and privileges were continued. Most of them were said to 
be better off than under the former government, though those who 
had lost employment by the change were dissatisfied 

The chief improvements in the revenue system were substituting 
ttujcii or t id'i'i vi that is advances for havi'dn or crop-assignments ; 
restoring the- authority of village officers; stopping vexatious 
interference ; fixing the yearly assessment and taking no more than 
the amount fixed ; securing to every landholder the benefit of 
his labour; allowing each landholder to pay his rent in any coin so 
long as the coin was good ; and granting remissions in years of 
failure of crops. 3 

The tillage returns were so grossly falsified both before and for 
some time after the British accession that up to 1820 the area held 
for tillage was uncertain. During 1821-22 fresh tillage yielded a 
revenue of £3431 (Rs. 34,310) ; ou the other hand deaths and poverty 
and the temptation of short-rent leases led to the abandonment of land 
yielding £2287 (Rs. 22,870). As the lease or /caul lands paid only half 
to two-thirds of the full rate, husbandmen were always anxious to 
increase their area of lease land. To check this evil in 1 M2 1 rules were 
introduced making concessions to the landholders w'ho continued to 
till their old lands. During 1819-20 and 1820-21 about 12,000 acres 
of land were held ou istdva or rising leases. In 1819-20, 3840 
acres of waste land were taken on haul or lease, and in 1820-21 
2G,000. 4 

Complainants usually attended in the afternoon. The registrar 
fded civil suits on three days of the week, and revenue cases were 
registered every other day. The registry of revenue cases helped 
business and supplied a valuable record which was (1821-22) 
regularly kept both in Marathi and in English. Querulous persons 
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1 East India Papers, IV. 799. .1 tufdlik is tiie agent or deputy of a ileuMpdnde. \\ ll- 
son’s Glossary of Indian Terms, 359. 

- Extract Revenue Letter from Bombay, 5th November 1823 ; East India Papers, 
III. 811-812. 

J East India Papers, IV. 783. In November 1823 the Government of Bombay (East 
India Papers, III. 812) thus summarised the changes which had been made in DhArwhr. 
The revenue farming system was abolished ; the legitimate authority of village 
headmen or pdtils was now substituted for much arbitrary power ; rents u ere collected 
more directly from the landholders; landholders enjoyed greater security of property 
and protection from exactions ; the amount and the inode of their payments were 
more defined, anil when necessary they were aided with advances or taqai. The 
minute scrutiny of the new system and the curtailment of disbursements on 
account of village charges was felt as a set-off against these benefits. The greater 
strictness in insisting on prompt payment and on the indiscriminate exaction of 
village balances was also unpopular 

4 East India Papers. IV 7S4-7S5 
B 98 59 
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who could write and had much to say, were sometimes asked to bring 
their complaints in writing. This had some effect in checking 
falsehood and litigation, for the complainant who talked at random 
was often afraid of committing himself on paper. 1 

The lands of every village were classed and allotted so that each 
landholder had a share of the good the indifferent and the bad, of the 
highly the moderately and the lightly assessed land. Thus a land- 
holder cultivating about forty acres (8 hurgis ) 2 might have half a 
kurgi or 24 acres of chdli or over-rented, half a fcurgi or 2| acres of 
katguta or moderately rented, three hurgis or fifteen acres of khand 
mahta or low-rented, and four hurgis or twenty acres of haul or 
mam which was always held on specially easy terms. The lots of 
land and the assessment on each were distributed by the village 
officers with the concurrence of the village community. A land- 
holder, who refused to till his share of chdli or over-rented land, 
might appeal to the amildar or to &panchdit or jury. At the same time 
he had to throw up the good and the bad land together. He was not 
allowed to keep the good unless he agreed to take the bad as well. 3 
It was chiefly on the chdli land that the extra cesses were imposed. 
This land was always taxed above its value. It agreed closely With 
the vaita of Gujarat and the appanam of the ceded districts. The 
division into separate classes of land had become almost nominal]. 
All traces of the original assessment of the several parts were i 
confounded. 4 

The Dharwar rate of dry land varied from 6 d. to 14s. (Rs. J-7) 
the bigha or about three-quarters of an acre. This included the very 
best rich black land, and all the varieties of mixed soil. Seven 
rupees the bigha was a very high rate for dry crop land, and was 
seldom paid unless some lightly assessed land was held with it. 
Well-watered garden land paid 6.9. to £1 (Rs. 3-10) the bigha, and 
channel-watered garden land 8s. to £1 6s. (Rs. 4-13) the bigha. 
Rain- watered rice land paid 4s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 2-12) the bigha. 5 

^ The share of the produce which went to the landholder and to 
Government varied greatly in different places and under different 
circumstances. If the land was rich and well placed, after allowing 
for the cost of tillage, the holder without any distress could pay 
Government one-half of what was left. If the land was poor, to 
pay so large a share as half would not leave the landholder enough 
*°. himself, P 1S family, and his cattle. Assuming that a 

middling landholder kept four bullocks and two ploughs, that he 
held thirty big has of dry land, each bigha yielding a gross produce 
of 144 s/iers of grain, or in the aggregate 4320 shers the average 
price of which might be forty-eight shers the rupee which would 


1 East India Papers, IV. 779. 

wit h^a ^nai r' of'^iillnr ^ ar l 'h .^ ! j uc j 1 as may be ploughed and sown in one day 
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give a return of £9 (Rs. 90), and that he also held one bigha of garden 
land worth on an average an outturn of about £3 (Rs. 30) that is 
a total outturn of £12 (Rs. 120) ; of this whole amount the 
Government share would be, of the dry land crop £3 10s. (Rs. 35) 
or about two-fifths, and of the garden 14s. (Rs. 7) or about one- 
fourth ; that is a total Government share of £4 4s. (Rs. 42). This 
would leave the landholder a balance of £7 16s. (Rs. 78). From 
this balance the landholder had to meet the following expenses. 
A share of the prime cost of his four bullocks valued at £10 
(Rs. 100). These bullocks were estimated to be serviceable for 
eight years, so that the yearly share of the cost would be £1 5s. 
(Rs. 12|). The cost of his ploughs and the occasional hire of 
a help about 16s. (Rs. 8), seed for his dry and garden lands 
about 19s. (Rs. 90, fees to district and village officers and his share 
of village charities about 12s. (Rs. 6), that is a total expenditure of 
£3 12s. (Rs. 36). The cost of keeping the landholder’s family was: 
Food grain, four shers daily, £2 4s. (Rs. 22) ; clothes £1 10s. (Rs. 15); 
sundries at the rate of half a rupee a month, 12s. (Rs. 6) ; total £4 6s. 
(Rs. 43). Against the total expense of £7 18s. (Rs. 79), might be 
set 14s. (Rs. 7) gained by the sale of butter, milk, sheep, manure, 
buffaloe, calves, and sometimes poultry; and by his own or his wife’s 
labour in the field or in spinning cotton. These extra gains might 
lower the cost of the family keep from £7 18s. (Rs. 79) to £7 4s. 
(Rs. 72). This taken from £7 16s. (Rs. 78) his share of the gross 
produce, would leave a profit of 12s. (Rs. 6), after paying his rent 
and all charges. Reducing the amount of the total outturn to the 
scale of 100 the Government share was thirty-five and the land- 
holder’s share sixty-five per cent. Of the landholder’s sixty-five 
per cent, fees, village officers’ dues, and the cost of tillage accounted 
for thirty per cent ; the keep of his family of six persons accounted 
for thirty per cent more, and left a saving of five per cent. 1 

After paying the current year’s revenue, no law prevented a 
landholder throwing up his fields provided he threw up the highly 
and the lowly assessed lands together. Still theties whichforced every 
landholder to till the land allotted to him by custom and the village 
community were stronger than laws. The landholder must till. 
If he ceased to till, he subjected himself to a house-tax, became 
hateful to his neighbours, and was considered an alien. If a land- 
holder threw up his lands, he generally left the village. At the same 
time as it was the interest of the village to keep him, the obligation 
became mutual andgave rise to a feelingwhich bound the landholder 
to his village and his village to him. This was the best safeguard 
against the decline of tillage and the best preventive to emigration. 2 
Every year a patta or agreement was given to each landholder stating 
what he had to pay. The village officers were also obliged to give him 
receipts. These precautions in time would prevent extra exactions. 
If exactions came to light, the village officers were obliged to repay 
the landholder and were also severely fined. 3 


1 Mr. Chapliu, 20th August 1S22 paras. 104-105. 
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Every year as lie moved about the district, on materials supplied 
by the different village officers and checked by the mamlatdar, the 
Collector or the assistant collector fixed what increase or decrease 
each village had to pay compared with the rental of the previous 
year . 1 * The Collector generally superintended the kuludr or 
personal settlement of a few villages in each sub-division, that of 
the rest was made by the mamlatdar subject to the Collector’s 
revision. After the mauzevdr jamdbandi or yearly village settlement 
had been fixed, the mamlatdar went to each village, made minute 
inquiries as to each landholder’s tenure, field, family, and property. 
When the village rental was fixed, the Collector told the leading 
landholders what was the rise or the fall in the village rental 
compared with the year before. On their return to their village the 
leading landholders told their neighbours and apportioned the 
individual rent of each landholder under the immediate 
superintendence of the mamlatdar who confirmed the allotment if it 
gave general satisfaction. The aindti or standard rent, the rndmul 
paths or usual cesses of the late government, and such items of the 
jdsti paths or extra cesses as seemed fair, were ascertained ; the extra 
cesses were embodied with the original rental and usual cesses, and 
the endless Maratha divisions and subdivisions were abolished. 
Extraordinary levies, contrary to the terms of the agreement papers 
or pattds, were never allowed. The rent was thus clearly marked 
and unauthorized levies made most difficult. In many parts of the 
district the landholders wished to have their assessment permanently 
fixed except that remissions should be granted on extraordinary 
occasions. The town lands or kasha of Dliarwar were surveyed 
and the lands assorted and assessed. The landholders approved 
of this measure which prevented changes of rental.- Disputes 
in the yearly rent settlement were settled by a panchdit or 
jury of landholders. Notice of the landholder’s intention to throw 
up land was required, and his return to such as might have been 
improved by him was allowed on favourable terms. Great encourage- 
ment was held out to improvements in irrigation. The grass lands 
were rented but a common was kept for the village cattle. Distraint 
of field and ciaffc tools was not allowed. In each village the land- 
holders were collectively responsible for outstanding balances, but, 
except under special circumstances, this responsibility was not 
enforced. All balances that were not realized before the first 
instalment of the next season were remitted. Unemployed soldiers 
were encouraged to take to husbandry . 5 

As bills for the amouut of the assessment were no lono-er taken 
a treasury establishment and a large body of messengers or peons 


had to be kept. Bonds and receipts w 
Government and the landholders/ 


ere 


exchanged between 


The new system of collecting the instalments of revenue from the 
mdmciua holder was benehcial, but it could not work smoothly 
till the village officers learned their duties and the landholders were 


1 East India Papers. III. S03, 

3 East India Papers, III, 803. 
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less dependent on moneylenders. In the years before 1821 failure 
of rain, cholera, murrain, and movements of troops had combined 
to make the revenue very difficult to collect. 1 Except when pay- 
ments were made in small coins, the same coin which the landholders 
paid to the village officers was delivered into the treasury. 2 * The 
value of each coin was established according to a fixed standard and 
collections were received at that standard in whatever coin they 
were paid. The company’s rupees were scarce and at a premium, 
as they were the currency in which public accounts were kept* 
The shroffs or money-changers were in the habit of combining to 
raise or depress the value of the coins as suited their business. The 
leading bankers in New Hubli, Bagalkot, Kolhapur, and other large 
market towns negotiated bills to a large amount. If in a particular 
town the quantity of goods or any other cause enhanced the value 
of the current coin, the bankers immediately sent notice to their 
partners or agents in other towns that a certain coin was at a 
premium, and their agents bought the coin required and sent it 
where it was in demand. 4 Distraint of property took place only 
when a landholder was able but unwilling to pay his rent. The 
officers were ordered to confine distraint to these cases and not to 
enforce it without authority. 5 The rates of interest (1821-22) usually 
paid by landholders to moneylenders were two to four per cent a 
month. Under the late government a landholder paying £10 
(Rs. 100) used generally to borrow £2 10s. (Rs. 25) from an outside 
moneylender, to raise £5 (Rs.50) by a village loan, and to pay £2 
10s. (Rs. 25) ready money. The premium or manuti charges paid 
on the village loan generally amounted to one and a half per cent, 
and the interest on the outside loan to six per cent calculated for 
three months at two per cent a month. 6 Under the Peshwa the land- 
holder usually paid four, six, or eight-sixteenths in grain ; if he paid 
in grain he lost six and a quarter to twelve and a half per cent more 
than if he had paid in money, as the banker received the grain at 
twelve and a half to eighteen and three quarters per cent below the 
market price.' 

Under the Peshwa it was a common practice for the landholder 
to assign his crop to the moneylender and get the moneylender to 
advance the rental. This was known as the assignment or havdla 
system. 8 This system could not be at once abolished, and so long 
as it lasted, the loss of interest fell on the landholder. Light assess- 
ments and timely instalments went far to remove the evil. The 


l East India Papers, IV. 778. 2 East India Papers, IV. 793. 

3 East India Papers, IV. 792. 4 East India Papers, IV. 792. 

f ’ East India Papers, IV. 77S. 

e The passage in the original is confused. It runs thus : ‘ The usual rates of interest 
now paid by rayats to sdrkdrs for loans are from two to four per cent. A rayat paying 
a hundred rupees used generally, under the late government, to borrow twenty-five, to 
obtain fifty by means of a village loan ( mnkddam ), and to pay twenty-five ready money. 
The charges for manuti in general amounted to one and a half per cent, and for interest 
sixteen per cent, calculated for three months at two per cent per mensem. ’ East India 

Papers, IV. 792. 7 East India Papers, IV. 792. 

’The term havdla is also used of the practice of keeping the crops under the charge 

of a village officer until the instalment was paid. The passage in the text seems to 
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landholder who still paid by assignment, lost two to four per cent 
by interest ; but, as a little indulgence was shown regarding the 
coin in which payments were made, he lost little by exchange. 
A landholder in moderate circumstances formerly borrowed about 
seventy-five per cent of his instalments, and on this seventy-five 
per cent he had to pay seven and a half per cent interest. Under the 
British the share he borrowed was reduced to fifty per cent and 
the interest he paid to two to four per cent 1 . 

As regards village expenses, nemnuks that is fixed sums payable 
to Brahmans, temples, and mosques, were sent to the treasury and 
then paid to the claimants. Petty village charges were paid as 
before by the village officers. 2 Allowances to village gods of whom 
the chief were Durga, Hanuman, and Basvana, were continued. 3 
Except where they were found to have fallen below the original 
amount, the quit-rents paid by village and hereditary district 
officers were continued unchanged. 4 

The increase of liquor drinkiDg was an evil. The only means of 
discouraging it was to make liquor as dear as possible and to 
punish open drunkenness severely. 5 

Of the items of revenue, besides the revenue from the land and 
from excise, the chief was the house and trade cess known as the 
molitarfa tax. This included a house and shop tax and a cess on 
weavers traders and professional men. The tax was very irregular in 
incidence and was higher than the corresponding taxes in Poona Alunad- 
nagar and Khandesh. 6 * One banker or savkur in Bagalkot paid £15 
(Rs. 150). Still, com pared with the land tax, the mohtarfa tax was light. 
Mr. Chaplin was of opinion that the best system to adopt in a trade 
cess was to fix a lump sum to be paid by each class of traders in 
each centre of trade, and leave the traders to arrange the individual 
payments. Mr. Thackeray was attempting to introduce this practice 
in the Karnat-ak." In June 1823 a number of vexatious duties 
which yielded only a small revenue, £35 to £50 (Rs. 350 - 500), 
were abolished. 8 The exclusive privilege of -weighing and measur- 
ing had been rented iu some places. This monopoly did not seem 
vexatious. It provided a public measurer who was responsible 
for frauds, and it tended to the uniformity of weights and mea- 
sures at the same place. 9 Under the former government many 
monopolies for the sale of articles had been granted. Mr. Thackeray 
proposed to abolish all monopolies that affected the necessaries of life. 10 

In 1823 both the south-west and the north-east rains were very 
scanty. Iu November 182-3 the wet or rice crops which depended 


1 East India Papers, IV. 791-792. 2 Mr. C'liaplin, 20th August 1S22 para. 36. 

3 East India Papers, IV. 779. ■'East India Papers, IV. 794, 

5 East India Papers, III. 793. 

6 la Khhndesh, though there was less traffic than in Poona and Alimadnagar, the 
niohturju taxes were higher than in the other districts. They varied from 2s. to £7 

(Rs. 1 - 70), the mode of levying them was without system. East India Papers 

III. 811 . 7 East India Papers, III. 792, 811 . 

s Among the duties abolished were cesses on grindstones, leave's used as platters 

sti aw, chaff, cottonseed, fodder, butter, cement, dyeing barks, charcoal, earthenware’ 

wool, shoes, cordage, and soul matli or brackish earth. Rev. Rec. 74 of 1823 177-1S‘ > ’ 

" East India Papers, III, 793. 10 East India Papers. Ill, 793 ’ 
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on rain alone had almost entirely failed, and the supply of water 
in much of the land usually watered from ponds, was exhausted 
long before the grain ripened. Near Dharwar the red Indian 
millet suffered less, but in many sub-divisions even this hardy crop 
had failed. Till the 16th of November much of the land which was 
kept for the late harvest was unsown. Since October rice had 
risen thirty per cent and Indian millet twenty-five per cent. 1 * 

In 1824 the early rains again held off. In July a large number 
of cattle in the district were sent for forage to the western forests. 
To help the cattle and men, especially in the east, all restrictions on the 
use of the meadows or kurans as pasture grounds were removed. 
Besides from the failure of rain and want of forage the district suffered 
from a severe plague of cholera. In July 1824 cholera raged in 
many parts of the district ; twenty-five deaths had occurred within 
three days at one village and in that village nineteen were still sick. 
Mr. Thackeray asked leave to entertain a native dresser with a supply 
of medicine in each sub-division where the epidemic prevailed. 3 
From the close of July the season’s prospects began to improve. 
Fine showers fell in many parts of the district ; some of the rice or tari 
lands were sown ; and though in the dry villages the early harvest had 
been greatly kept back, by the middle of August there was ground to 
hope that no serious failure would occur in the later crops. Forage 
was scarcer than ever. Though so many cattle had died, food was 
so hard to get that the price of bullocks had fallen twenty-five to fifty 
percent. The price of grain was (August 1824) about thirty-five 
per cent higher than in the previous year, and, but for the abolition of 
the grain duties, it would probably have been much dearer. The deaths 
from cholera were much more numerous than the returns showed. 3 
In January 1825, in reviewing the state of Dharwar, Mr. Chaplin 
noticed that since 1819 the land revenue had increased by 
£40,000 (Rs. 4, 00, 000). 4 5 He thought that this increase in the rental 
combined with seasons of bad health and short harvests, was pressing 
heavily especially in the east of the district. Prices also in spite of 
short harvests remained low and the people had suffered by the with- 
drawal of the Government commercial agent who had formerly- 
bought large quantities of cotton. The increase in the outstanding 
balances from£3291 (Rs. 32,910) in 1818-19to £13,435 (Rs.1,34,350) 
in 1823-24 showed a difficulty in realizing the Government demand. 0 
He thought that the next year’s settlement should be extremely 
moderate. At the same time Dharwar had suffered less than the 
Deccan districts from the failure of the early rains of 1824. A large 
proportion of cattle had been saved by sending them to the Dharwar 
forests, the late rains were specially well timed, and (January, 
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1 Mr. Thackeray, Collector, 16th Nov. 1823, Bom.Gov. Rev, Rec. 74 of 1823, 185- 
186. 

' 1 Mr. Thackeray, 25th July 1824 ; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 95 of 1824, 435-444. 

3 Mr. Thackeray, 13th August 1824, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec 95 of 1824, 445-456. 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 123 of 1825, 235-252. 

5 In 1818-19 £3291 (Rs. 32,910), in 1819-20 £2171 (Rs. 21,710), in 1820-21 £3650 
(Rs. 36,500), in 1S21-22 £5570 (Rs. 55,700), in 1822-23 £S010 (Rs. SO, 100), and in 
1823-24 £13,435 (Rs. 1,34,350). Bom.Gov. Rev. Rec. 123 of 1825, 236. 
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1*825) the late crops of wheat, cotton, jvuri, linseed, and other 
produce were most promising. 


In 1820-27 Dharwar consisted of nineteen sub-divisions with an 
average yearly rental for collection of £6506 (Its. 65,060). The 
details were, in the principal division, Dharwar with a rental for 
collection of Its. 72,430, Mishrikot with Its. 46,180, Parasgad with 
Its. SO, 940, Naval gun d with Rs. 86,110, Pachbapur with Rs. 48,540, 
Dambal with Rs. 54,980, Hankapur with Rs. 06,630, Hiingal with 
Rs. 57,960, New Hubli with Rs. 63,630, Ranebennur with 
Rs. 75,400, Gutal with Rs. 76,330. Rod with Rs. 64,040, Kittur 
with Rs. 74,210, Sampgaon with Rs. 86,930, and Bidi with 
Rs. 6 1,900 ; and in the subordinate division Bagalkot with 
Rs. 69,940, Bddami with Rs. 44,350, Hungund with Rs. 70,520, 
and Ron with Rs. 38,070; total Rs. 1 2,36,090. 1 The rains of 1826 
were variable. Some parts of the district suffered from want of 
rain while in others the crops were ruined by excessive and untimely 
falls. 'I he re was no cattle-disease and slight cholera in Dharwar, 
Navalgund, Pachbapur, Dambal, New Hubli, Rod, Rittnr, Sampgaon, 
and Bidi. In several parts of the district the crops suffered greatly 
from the ravages of rats ; in some places the fields had to be 
sown two or three times over. The rupee price of Indian millet or 
jvdn varied from about 116 pounds (29 filter*) to about 96 pounds 
(21 sher.i) and the revenue was about £4820 (Rs. 48,200) less than 
the revenue of the preceding year; £21,649 (Rs 2,16,490) were 
remitted and £2390 (Rs. 23,900) were left outstanding. 


In 182S Mr. J. Nisbet, the Principal Collector, gave the following 
account of the Dharwar system of land management. 2 To lessen 
expenses the number of sub-divisions had been lately reduced from 
twenty-one to nineteen. Each sub-division was under an amildar or 
mainlatdar, who, under orders from the Collector or the assistant 
collector, and in some cases on his own responsibility, had the 
control of all revenue and magisterial affairs within his sub-division, 
fhe mamlatdar s first duty was to make himself acquainted with the 
circumstances, habits, and character of the people under his charge. 
y ith this object, at the beginning of the cultivating season, that 
is during May and early June, be was expected to visit every 
village, prepare an account of the area of land tilledby each landholder, 
and, by settling disputes and granting advances, enquire into and 
try to remove causes of decrease. He should pay a second visit to 
villages where disputes remained unsettled or where fresh troubles 
had sprung up. About October when the crops began to ripen he 
should make a second circuit, and learn from liis own knowledge 
the result of the season and the effect of his former arrangements 
In each village his clerks, chiefly the treasury clerk or peshknr and 
the village group clerks or zillmbir *, should prepare a detailed 
statement of the fields tilled by each landholder to be compared 
with the agreements which the villagers had passed at the 
loginning of the tillage season. This comparison was the basis of 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 167 of 1827, 411. 
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the yearly rent settlements and formed the ground work of the 
mamlatdar’s future proceedings. If the accounts were carefully 
prepared, and the enquiries honestly conducted, the mamlatdar 
would find little difficulty in settling all questions which might 
afterwards arise regarding the collection of the revenue. Besides 
this main part of his work the mamlatdar had many calls on his 
attention from proprietors or indniddrs, claimants or hakddrs, and 
other classes of the people under his charge. 

Under the mamlatdar was his chief clerk or shirnstedur. The 
chief clerk’s duty was to keep the accounts of the mamlatdar’s office 
comprising the details already noticed, the domands collections and 
balances, the issue of pay, the repairs to public works, and all 
other receipts and charges. In these duties the chief clerk was 
helped by a staff of four or five writers or birkuns. The third 
revenue officer in a sub-division was the pcshkdr or treasury clerk 
who acted as the mamlatdar’s confidential assistant. These, together 
with the shroff or coin-testing clerk and other inferior servants, 
formed the sub-divisional head-quarters staff. Every sub-division, 
besides the head-quarters clerks, had five or six zilldddrs or village 
group clerks. When well chosen, these village group clerks were the 
most useful class of revenue servants. As they had only a moderate 
charge and were almost constantly on the move from one village to 
another, they were acquainted with every material circumstance 
connected with the welfare of their charges. The last in the list 
of the revenue administration were the village officers, the pdtils 
or village headmen, and the village clerks. In the revenue 
management of a district nothing was more necessary than to 
prevent the offices of village headman and clerk falling into the 
hands of improper persons ; every family of village officers had 
always some member of good name and popular with the people. 
In accounts the most minute exactness was required. No account 
was recognised as valid until it had been examined in the Collector’s 
office or kachcri, nor was any final order passed upon it until it had 
been read to the Collector. All collections were made in cash and 
paid in the first instance to the mamlatdars by whom they were 
remitted monthly to the Collector’s treasury. 

In making the yearly rent settlement or jamdbandi, after the 
cultivation accounts were prepared, the settlement was first made 
by villages or maujevar and afterwards by individuals or kulvdr. 
The 7naujevdr or village settlement was made by the Collector or 
by the assistant collector when on their yearly tour between 
October and February. This general settlement was made only 
with the heads of villages, and such leading landholders as chose to 
attend. It was usual to settle two or more sub-divisions at one 
place with reference to the distance which the village representatives 
had to travel. This saved time and the presence of representatives 
of different neighbouring villages was often of great value in 
settling disputes. The first process of the village settlement was 
to compare the actual state of the tillage of each village with the 
engagements entered into with the mdmlatdar in the early part of 
the season, and with the settlement of the previous year. If these 
b 98— to 
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engagements were entirely fulfilled and there were no claims to 
remissions, the aggregate stood for the village rental and no further 
inquiry was necessary. If, on the other hand, land had been left 
waste, and it was shown that the landholders were prevented 
fulfilling their engagements by failure of rain, loss of cattle, or 
other sufficient reason, a deduction was made. Further remissions 
were allowed on account of all claims which, without further 
inquiry, could be certified to be just To the rental which remained 
after these deductions, was added any increase which might have 
arisen from landholders’ tilling in excess of their engagements. 
The total then formed the amount due to Government. As a rigid 
exaction of this demand would often ruin persons who had suffered 
from the season, or from private losses, a third series of deductions 
was admitted. These special deductions could not be made until 
after minute local enquiry, the claimants being present to answer 
for themselves. The settlement was therefore postponed until the 
kulvdr or personal settlement was made. To prevent any 
reduction of the maujevdr or village settlement, the Collector 
merely listened to these objections, and entered them in the 
accounts as tahkub or suspended. The village officers, the head- 
man and the clerk, were given to understand that the lump village 
rental could not be changed except under very particular 
circumstances and by the Collector’s direct order, and they received 
a patta or agreement paper from the Collector to this effect. When 
all the village settlements of a sub-division were finished, an 
abstract for each village was furnished to the mamlatdar with 
instructions to investigate and report on each case included in the 
takkub or suspense list. The mamlatdar was told to bring to 
account such items as had no claim for remission, and to await 
orders regarding the rest At the close of the year, the whole was 
shown in a comparative statement of the village and personal 
settlements. As except in extraordinary cases no decrease was 
allowed, the result of this comparison was always in favour of the 
maujevdr or village settlement. In a subdivision whose survey was 
completed, there remained little more to be done at the personal or 
kulvdr settlement than to compare the statements of the village 
headmen and accountants with the actual condition of the 
landholders, to take account of the details of each individual’s 
holding, to make known the result to him, and lastly to take his 
muchallea or agreement to pay the rent as the counterpart of the 
patta or agreement paper which he received bearing the Collector’s 
seal and signature. Where the survey had not been made, the 
kulvdr or personal settlement involved considerably more labour. 
The rates paid by cultivators holding the same sort of land, even 
in the same village, frequently varied greatly, owing sometimes to 
deceit on the part of the village officers and sometimes to 
negligence or dishonesty m the person who had made the former year’s 
personal settlement. Where these inequalities were numerous the 
simplest mode of adjusting them was to require the whole body of 
landholders, beginning with the lowest and taking the vote of every 
individual, to name a pancMit or council from among themselves 
by whose decision they would agree to abide. To this council 
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all the details were handed, and they were required to make a fair 
distribution of the amount of the village settlement apportioning to 
each person what they thought from their knowledge of the real 
value of his land and of its crops he could afford to pay. The 
result of this arbitration was almost always satisfactory, provided 
the council were at once made to set to work, without holding 
communication with the other landholders. Objections were 
occasionally made, but the objections were easily settled by asking 
the grounds of the council’s opinion, and sometimes by referring 
to a landholder occupying a neighbouring field, who had assented 
to the settlement and might be trusted to give an unbiassed 
judgment. Where, but this rarely happened, the council was 
found to have acted with clear injustice, the members were made 
to pay the amount improperly imposed. Though most of the 
personal settlements had of necessity to be left to the inamlatdars, 
the Collector took care that he and his assistants should settle a 
few villages in each sub-division as a pattern to the mamlatddr. 

In 1832 of the eighteen 1 sub-divisions of Dharwar, five 2 were under 
the sub-collector of Hubli, six 3 under the sub-collector of 
Bfigalkot, and the rest under the Principal Collector of Dharw&r. 
In 1832 the latter rains almost completely failed and large 
remissions had to be granted especially in Dharwar, Chikodi, and 
part of P&chh&pur. In addition to the extreme drought, parts of 
Chikodi and Pfichhapur were visited by two remarkable flights of 
locusts which destroyed every green herb on which they alighted. 4 
In 1824 the district suffered a great loss by the murder of Mr. 
Thackeray in the rising at Kittur. Partly from the loss of his 
supervision the attempt to introduce a survey failed. In October 
1833 Mr. Elliot the sub-collector of Hubli wrote: 5 ‘ What might 
have been the success of the survey assessment, had Mr. Thackeray 
lived to carry his own proposals into effect, it is impossible to say. 
As far as the survey assessment has been yet tried in Dharwar, 
Navalgund, Dambal, and Parasgad, it has proved utterly inefficient.’ 
The only part of the operation executed under Mr. Thackeray’s eye 
was part of the measurement of the land, and this, though often 
incorrect, proved the most useful, indeed the only useful result, by 
affording a standard for the comparison of the various native land 
measures. The classification of fields and the rates of assessment 
applied to each class were altogether defective. The classification 
of fields was a frequent subject of complaint from its general 
incorrectness ; tbe rates of assessment were framed entirely by 
native agents on wrong principles. The accounts of collections 
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1 DhArwir, Parasgad, Navalgund, PAchhapur, Dambal, BankApur, Hangal, Hubli, 
RAnebennur, Kod, Sampgaon, Bidi, Chikodi, BAgalkot, Bad Ami, Hungund, Indi, and 
MuddebihAl. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 28 ; Rec. 771 of 1837, 58. 

- Hubli, BankApur, HAngal, RAnebenntur, and Kod. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 771 of 
1837, 143, 152. 

3 BAgalkot, BAdAmi, Hungund, Indi,. MuddebihAl, and Parasgad. Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Rec. 771 of 1837, 213, 222. This sub-collectorate was abolished between 1833 and 
1836. It is doubtful whether Parasgad was or was not a part of this sub-collectorate. 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 7-11. 

3 Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 549 of 1834. 88-90. 
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during the latter years of Mardtba rule were again adopted and 
assumed as the basis of the operation. But the rates so obtained 
■were found to vary materially from the rent actually levied ; and 
the Government servants, actuated by a dread of displeasing the 
Collector on the one hand and by the difficulty of conciliating the 
landholders on the other, endeavoured to modify the conflicting 
results by expedients of their own. Wherever the new rates effected 
an increase in the old rent, reductions were made on the score of 
imperfect cultivation, poverty, or some similar excuse under the 
names of nuttu uza, hungatu paemoli, teyazgori, or nadam. If the 
survey rates fell short of former payments, a proportion of waste 
land was added to the reduced field, by which the total rent was 
kept up to its former amount. This patch work assessment now 
(October 1833) existed in the sub-divisions of Dharwar, Navalgund, 
Dambal, and Parasgad. In the remaining fourteen sub-divisions 1 
the assessment continued (1833) to be realised as originally imposed 
in 1818-19 and 1819-20. Meantime great encouragement had been 
given to the cultivation of waste lands and leases were granted to 
an unlimited extent. When the leases expired, in the absence of 
information and proper accounts, the full tax was apportioned very 
unequally and generally at low rates. As new lands were reclaimed, 
the old highly taxed fields were neglected, and often thrown up ; and 
that they might not fall waste and show a decrease of cultivation, 
the district officers granted them anew at reduced rents. The 
more substantial landholders unwilling to throw up their established 
fields generally consisting of the best lands near the village, retained 
them on the high rent that had been imposed in the beginning. 
A general inequality thus came to pervade the whole assessment, 
while no data had been procured for reforming it, and the new 
plans, attempted to be introduced for that purpose, had signally 
failed. 2 

The inequality of the assessment made yearly remissions necessary. 
This yearly grant of remissions had grown into a great evil. It was 
a source of loss to Government and a fertile cause of the corruption 
of native servants. The landholders considered (1833) yearly 
remissions as a right and the district officers were never wanting in 
arguments for their necessity. They were granted for poverty, 
misfortune, and many trifling causes, as well as for bad crops, but a 
considerable proportion of what was granted under the plea of 
failure of crops, was occasioned by abuses in cultivation. The 
unauthorised reductions made to the poor landholders to induce 
them to continue their cultivation, had thrown large farms into their 
hands at nominal rents which they had neither capital nor stock to 
keep under tillage. The land had consequently become so overrun 
with grass and bindweed, that it could never produce a full crop 
even in the best of seasons. 3 * 


1 The details were : P;Schb4pur, Bankdpur, Hdneal, Hubli fUnebennur 
'onss? m 0t> Indi, and Muddebihai. 

is I“ ot > Sub-Collector of Hubli, 29th October 1833 ; Bom. Gov. Iiev. Kec 

J • 88-W. 3 Bom. Gov. Rev. R e c. 549 of 1834, 109. 
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la 1833-34 the season was generally favourable except in parts of 
Dharwar, Parasgad, Sampgaon, Chikodi, and Bidi. In 1834 a new 
form of accounts was introduced which showed at one view the 
highest rate which had been paid on every field in the district since 
the beginning of British rule. This rate was assumed as the basis 
of the settlement and it was to be realized except in cases where 
there appeared evident grounds for levying a lower rate, which 
grounds were to be entered under the proper heads. The effect of this 
scrutiny had been to detect many unnecessary reductions caused 
either by the indolence or by the fraud of the district and village 
establishments. The rental of Government lands left waste owing to 
deaths desertions and poverty amounted to £31 1 1 (Rs. 31,110). This 
decrease, considering the state of suffering to which the landholders 
were reduced in many parts of the district more particularly in the 
Bagalkot sub-collectorate, was less than might have been expected, 
and would have been far more but for the timely relief afforded by 
Government which kept many cultivators employed in the district 
who would have otherwise emigrated. The total remissions amounted 
to £12,835 (Rs. 1,28,350) of which £9984 (Rs. 99,840) were granted 
on account of failure of crops. 1 

The revenue settlement of 1834-35 showed an increase over the 
previous year. 2 3 In every sub-division there was an increase, in some 
nearly as high as eighteen per cent on the whole collections, in 
others as low as one per cent. The abuses of the lease or haul 
system had been most extensive. At the same time it was a system 
indispensable in a personal or rayatvdr settlement. Government 
ordered that in giving leases either the village and district officers 
should in the first instance be called on to state their opinion of the 
capability of the landholder to fulfil his agreement, or the landholder 
should be required to furnish security that he would not throw up 
his land for a certain period after the lease had expired. Government 
also ordered that the native establishment should be required to 
make yearly reports of the land held on lease and to bring to the 
Collector’s particular notice cases where Government had been 
defrauded or the rules for the prevention of abuses evaded.® 

In some parts of the Bagalkot sub-collectorate tigers and wild 
animals abounded. In Badami alone the sub-collector Mr. Shaw 
had in a week seen two or three tigers brought in. He 
recommended that the same rewards as were granted in Khandesh 
and the Konkan should be allowed in Badami. 4 

The season of 1835-36 was unfavourable. A large fall in tillage 
was explained by over-assessment and short rain and consequent want 
of forage and water. Many cattle were lost from starvation and 
others were preserved only by being driven to the western forests and 
hills. 5 Bidi, Sampgaon, and Pachhapur were all suffering from over- 
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1 Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 549 of 1834, 218-221. 

= Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 627 of 1835, 163, 165. 

3 Government Letter, 2887 of 7th Dec. 1835 ; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 627 of 1835, 165, 

166, 195. * Mr. Shaw, 1st June 1835, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 627 of 1835, 34. 

5 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 771 of 1837, 25. 
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assessment. Considerable areas of land had been thrown out of 
tillage in consequence of the landholders being obliged to sell their 
cattle to pay the revenue of former years. 1 In Bagalkot Mr. Dunlop 
did not meet with many complaints of over-assessment. Still the 
revenues had been gradually declining since the beginning of British 
rule. This fall was attributed to various causes, cholera, deficient 
crops, and increase of weeds. Cholera, Mr. Dunlop thought, was 
certainly one cause. The deficient crops and the increase of weeds 
were, he feared, symptoms of bad cultivation arising from the 
people's poverty. The lands of Bagalkot had been measured but 
no assessment had been fixed and the variations in the revenue and 
in the tillage area did not correspond. 2 This showed that the 
rates of assessment varied, a serious evil that required a remedy. 
In Badami a survey assessment called taram 3 or assortment had 
been introduced. The acre rates varied in dry land from 3d. to 
4s. 4 \d. (Rs. J-2 T \), in garden land from 8s. to £1 (Rs.4-10), 
and in wet land from 8s. to 16s. (Rs. 4-8). Before the survey 
settlement, the custom of the over-assessed or chali land and the 
under-assessed or katguta land prevailed in Badami as in other places, 
and the unit of measurement was the mar of about twenty-seven 
acres (36 bighds), and the patta of four mam. 4 According to the 
people the survey had little effect on the cultivation, and Mr. Dunlop 
found this opinion confirmed by the notes of his settlements of fifteen 
villages in Badami. Mr. Dunlop added that in Badami the general 
good circumstances cf the people, and the uniform scale of the 
revenues, varying little from year to year, formed a most gratifying 
contrast with the sub-divisions of Bidi, Sampgaon, Pachhapur, and 
Bagalkot, which he had visited before Badami. In Badami, 1835 
had been a favourable season ; it was the only sub-division where 
remissions on account of short crops were not required. In the 
greater part of Dambal a survey assessment had been fixed but it 
had not been attended with such favourable results as in Badami. 
In the settled villages, there had been much fluctuation, and not a 
few had fallen off considerably. Still the revenues of the Dambal 
sub-division had on the whole increased. All the villages on the 
Moghal frontier had formerly suffered so much by disturbances as 
to be either wholly or partially deserted, and their lands waste. 
These had been reoccupied chiefly through the judicious measures 
and encouragement offered by Mr. Thackeray ; and cultivation and 
prosperity were extensive. 5 The new inhabitants, who had generally 
come from the Nizam’s country, enjoyed their lands on very 
favourable terms and were the best off of any class of British 
subjects in Dharwar. They showed a willingness to contribute to 
improvements, and other signs of flourishing condition. As much 


1 Mr. Dunlop, Principal Collector, 5th September 1836: Rev. Rec. 771 of 1837 3 7 

2 Rom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 771 of 1837, S, 0. 9 

' T '" nm ‘ “ft* k,nd : cl ,T 8 : *3 especially applied in the south of India to mark 

the different classes ot village lands, and the heads under which they are arranged in 
the viUage accounts. Taram, lar means an assessor or a surveyor and classer of 
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land remained waste, there was still (1836) a field for farther 
improvement. In Dambal (1836) Mr. Dunlop noticed that certain 
villages under Kalkeri, which had been leased to a certain Rangrav 
were populous and thriving. He hoped that more men of capital 
might come forward and embark in similar undertakings. 1 

The sub-collectorate of Hubli including the sub-divisions of 
R&nebennur, Kod, Hangal, Bankapur, and Mishrikot, were (1836) 
very different from the rest of Dharwar. The country suddenly 
changed from the monotonous, almost sterile bare black plains ; the 
village sites and the lands near the villages were filled with cocoa- 
palms, jack, and the broadleaved vegetables of tbe Konkan. It 
was a land of ponds ; Ranebennur, Kod, Hangal, and Bankapur were 
full of them. In 1835 upwards of £1900 (Rs. 19,000) had been 
sanctioned for repairing these reservoirs, and the engineer had 
made considerable progress. Like the eastern districts Hubli was 
suffering from over-assessment. The season of 1832-33 had been 
extremely unfavourable, the dearth had almost amounted to famine, 
and grain had risen enormously high. The next two years, 1833-34 
and 1834-35, were uncommonly favourable, and, combined with the 
increased cultivation caused by the stimulus of high prices, soon 
reduced the price of grain, which drove some land out of cultivation. 
Besides the fall in prices the rates in force in 1835-36 had been 
introduced by taking the highest from a statement of ten years’ 
contributions. These rates had begun to tell ; many complained that 
they were too high, and land was given up. In 1835-36 a reduction 
of £312 (Rs. 3120) was made; and it was calculated that a further 
reduction of at least £500 (Rs. 5000) was required to reduce the 
rates to a proper standard. 2 The survey or tarnm assessment of 
Dharwar, Parasgad, and Navalgund, had been settled by Mr. 
Thackeray. In Dharw&r the malndd, or wet west lands continued 
(1836) to pay according to his rates. In the east of Dharwar, and 
in Parasgad and Navalgund, Mr. Thackeray’s rates had proved too 
high, and some general measure of abatement seemed necessary, as 
the prosperity of the people and the public revenue had materially 
suffered. 3 

Bad&mi was the only part of the district where the survey 
, assessment or turam had succeeded. Its effects in Parasgad and 
j Navalgund had been very injurious. Its great success in Badami 
had been owing in some degree to the soil, but mainly to the lightness 
of the assessment. Mr. Dunlop held that the inspection of the 
survey officers had been much too hurried to give them any sufficient 
knowledge of the actual productiveness of the land. They had 
accordingly in most cases to fall back on former payments. This 
explained howMr.Thackeray's survey had caused misery inNavalgund 
and prosperity in Badami. Badami had suffered from disturbances 
and had yielded but a small revenue, therefore the new rates were 
low ; Navalgund had enjoyed peace and had formerly l>een prosperous 
and yielded a large revenue, therefore the new rates were so high 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 771 of 1S37, 11 - 12. 

J Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 771 of 1837, 12*14. 

3 Mr. Dunlop. 5th Sept. lS3t>. Bom. Gov. Rev Rer. 771 of 1S37, 13 
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that the people were mined. Results showed defects in the survey. 
These defects probably could not have been foreseen. Now that 
time had brought them to light, an attempt ought to be made to 
remove them. 1 

Compared with 1834-35, the land revenue of 1835-36 showed 
a fall of £8341 (Rs. 88,410) on account of lands left waste, 
and £30,330 (Rs. 3,03,300) on account of remissions. Mr. Dunlop 
(September 1836) remarked that the item which showed most 
strongly that the distress of the people had arisen from over- 
assessment, was the large area of land which had passed out of tillage. 
As landholders had no other way of earning their living, the giving 
up of land showed that the land was so highly assessed that its 
cultivation did not pay. 2 

The season of 1836 was in every respect most unfavourable and 
the fall in revenue was great. 3 The calls for remissions due to 
the actual character of the season and to the condition of the 
landholders, were loud and urgent. 4 On the 25th of September 
1837 Mr. Blane, the assistant collector in charge of Rdnebennur 
and Kod, wrote : * These sub-divisions have unfortunately been 
visited by several successive indifferent and bad seasons. The 
consequences are deplorable. A number of gardens containing 
trees, the growth of years, have been laid waste and thrown up. 
Land that has usually grown sugarcane rice and other rich crops 
has been sown with jvdri and rdgi and other poor grains. To 
this has been added the serious loss of cattle from the failure of 
forage and the absence of the people from their villages, tending 
their herds in the forests.’ The result was not only temporary loss 
but a despondency which almost paralysed the landholders and 
caused the worst effects. The landholders reduced the area under 
tillage and rather than run the risk of the failure of more valuable 
crops, they contented themselves with sowing the poorer grain 
feeling more secure of some return. In 1836-37 unusually large 
remissions were granted in Ranebennur and Kod. The assessment 
was excessively unequal both on account of the ever varying 
ancient rates and because these rates were little attended to. it 
was most difficult to estimate the circumstances of a landholder 
and to decide to what extent his rent should be reduced At 
present (September 1837), rather than allow a landholder to throw up 
a field, it was given him at a trifling rent or upon any terms he chose 
to ask. 0 The mismanagement of leases or /cauls had been a fertile 
source of abuse and loss to Government. The rules laid down had not 
been attended to, leases had been given too freely and improperly, and 
no strict account of them was kept. According to the rules full 
assessment ought to be stipulated for in every instance. Instead of 


1 Mr. Dunlop, Principal Collector, 5th Sept. 1836, Rev. Rec 771 of IS'i7 ic on 
Mr Dunlop, Principal Collector, 5th Sept. 1836 Rev. Rec 77 o lf 37 ’ 

3 In this year the district consisted of eight sub-divisions 25- , 
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this, leases had been granted at reduced rates and frequently for 
extended periods. Land that had been waste only for one or two 
years was given on terms which applied to land which had been 
waste for five or six years. Many of these leases seemed to have 
been granted by the village authorities without the sanction of the 
mamlatdar or the assistant collector. 1 The failure of water and 
over-assessment were yearly reducing the area under garden 
tillage. 2 On the 29th of September 1837 Mr. Ravenscroft the first 
assistant collector in charge of Hubli, Bankapur, and Hangal wrote 
that the land revenue had declined by £8680 (Rs. 86,800). Most 
of this was remitted in consequence of the almost unparalleled 
failure of all kinds of crops. The rice crop had been an almost 
complete failure. It had grown about a foot high and then withered, 
even the best watered fields had not yielded more than an eighth of 
a crop. In the dry grain or belval country, the jvdri and the late 
crops had been killed by the drought. In Hubli there had been no 
rain. In the middle of October 1836 all the crops were perishing. 
In 107 Bankapur villages the rice crops gave no return. 3 

In 1837, an abundant fall of rain and an unusually productive 
season extended tillage in Hubli, Bankapur, and Hangal. 4 Compared 
with 1836-37 the revenue showed an increase of £12,978 
(Rs. 1,29,780). Notwithstanding this large increase, it was found 
necessary to grant remissions of £9406 (Rs. 94,060) on account of 
waste land and unproductiveness. Two points essential to the 
maintenance of the land system were a yearly local scrutiny 
and that Government should bear the loss caused by unfavourable 
seasons and the poverty of the husbandmen. Taking the 
value of the soil as the proper standard for a land tax, the 
existing rates were much too high. They could not but operate 
as a check to improvement, and to the more general growth 
of valuable products. In December 1838 the Collector Mr. 
Mills wrote : ‘ To keep up the highest possible rate of taxation on 
land used for the growth of sugarcane is at variance with the 

1 principles of British management, and must prove extremely 
hurtful to Government and to the landholder. A fixed assessment 
without reference to the produce is the only method calculated to 
astablish confidence in the mind of the landholder and thereby best 
iromote the interests of Government. Landholders can never 
di-os per if they have both to pay high rates and to face years of 
scanty crops. The paralyzing effect which such a combination 
causes soon shows itself and Government have at last to retrace its 
steps with loss of revenue and a pecuniary concession to the poverty 
which its own management has produced, and which a more liberal 
policy would have prevented/ 5 
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1 Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. S66 of 1838, 179-1S0. 

" Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 866 of 1838, 185. 

3 Mr. Ravenscroft, 29th Sept. 1837 ; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. S66 of 1838, 154 - 155. 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 972 of 1839, 3. The Dharwar district at this time consisted 
of eight sub-divisions, Dhirwdr, Navalgand, Dambal Bankapur, HdDgal, Hubli, 
Rdnebennur, and K.od, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 972 of 1839, 40. 

• Mr. Mills, Collector, 11th Dec. 1S38. Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 972 of 1839, 7-8. 
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In Ranebennur, Rod, and Dambal, taken together, notwithstand- 
ing the large remissions £9875 (Rs. 93,750) granted, the revenue 
was considered to have reached a fair average, and the increase 
£8739 (Rs. 87,390) was as much as could have been anticipated, 
under the circumstances of the season. The increase of revenue 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) in these three sub-divisions within the past five 
years ( 1 833 - 1838) was satisfactory. When the three sub-divisions 
were taken separately the result showed that the Dambal subdivision 
was alone progressing. The progress in Dambal was due to its very 
moderate assessment and the encouragement thereby held out to 
extend cultivation. In 1833-34 the revenue of Dambal amounted 
to £8749 (Rs. 87,490), and it had been gradually rising till it reached 
£11,907 (Rs. 1,19,070) in 1837-38. The season of 1837 was 
considered only an average one, and the increase of £3148 
(Rs. 31,480) during the five years ending 1837-38 was deemed much 
in favour of the lenient course which had been pursued in Dambal 
and showed that in reality a light assessment was no ultimate 
sacrifice of revenue. The result of the five years ending 1837-38 in 
Ranebennur showed some little change, but on the whole the 
revenue seemed to maintain its ground. The revenue of 1837-38 
had reached that of 1833-34, £12,416 (Rs. 1,24,160) ; it was short of 
1834-35 by £1000 (Rs. 10,000). The next two years 1835-36 and 

1836- 37 showed considerable decrease of revenue chiefly caused by 
unfavourable seasons. The assessment of Rdnebennur was not 
deemed high. The Kod sub-division showed nearly the same results 
as R&nebennur except that the 1837-38 revenue was short of 
1833-34 by £868 (Rs. 8680) and below tbat of 1834-35 by £1314 
(Rs. 13,140). The two following years 1835-37 showed a great 
falling off from unfavourable seasons. The land-tax in the Kod 
sub-division was not deemed high and it was (1S38) thought that 
under favourable circumstances the revenue would increased 

The garden assessment in Kod, Ranebennur, and Dambal was high 
and required to be reduced. In the remaining two sub-divisions 
Dh&rwar and Navalgund, which were settled on the same principles 
as the preceding three, the revenue during the five years ending 

1837- 38, showed an increase in Dharwar from £12,482 (Rs 1 24 820) 
in 1833-34 to £15,822 (Rs. 1,58,220) in 1837-38, and in Navalgund 
from £12,113 (Rs. 1,21,130) in 1833-34 to £15,227 (Rs. 1,52,270) 
in 183 /-3S. In the Collector s opinion the gradual increase in 
Dhi£rw4r and Navalgund during these five years proved that the 
landed interests were not declining. 

Mr. Mills thought that in its present condition the personal or 
rayntvdr settlement was not likely to promote the interests either of 
Government or of the landholders. In Mr. Mills 3 opinion unless 
a cultivator held under a fixed tenure, he had no' stimulus to 
exertion. The complications in the existing system were a great 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 972 of 1839. 9-12. 

5 The details are : llhdrwdr, 1833-34, Rs. 1,24,822: 1834-35 R, i vt rvt . ir« qc 
n 3 i 1 * 836-37, Rs. 1,32,740 ; and 1837-38, R^ 1,58,222 NavaS’ 

K?' 1,21,130; 1834'35, Rs. 1,43,051, 1835*36, Rs. 86,07° * 1836 37 J 

1837-38, Rs. 1,52,270. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 972 of 1839, 15 ly 1,51,495 ; and 
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evil, as they fostered dishonesty and extortion in the native agency. 
;• To get rid of this rapacious agency Mr. Mills suggested that simple 
> acre rates should be introduced. He thought that more care should 
& be taken to preserve to the holder the advantage of any 
■’ improvements he might make in his land. He thought that the 
heads of villages had been overlooked in Dharwar, and that much 
' improvement might have been secured by giving them villages in 
lease. 1 Of the whole land revenue of about £100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000) 
the early or rain crops yielded about £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000), and the 
late or cold weather harvest about £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). Garden 
lands yielded about £5000 (Rs. 50,000). Mr. Mills thought that the 
garden rates were much too high. The garden land acre rates 
varied from 8s. to £6 8s. (Rs. 4 - 64) ; the acre of early crop or hharif 
land paid 3d. to 6s. (Rs.^-3) j the acre of late or rabi crop land 
paid Is. to 10s. (Rs. | - 5) ; and the acre of wet or rice land, 2s. to £1 
12s. (Rs. 1 -16). 2 In October 1838 Mr. Blane the assistant in charge 
of Ranebennur expressed the opinion that the mamlatdars, to get for 
themselves a name for zeal, had unduly pressed the extension of tillage. 
Many men had been persuaded or bullied into taking land who would 
have been much better employed as labourers. 3 He thought the 
present system most unsatisfactory. An enquiry into details showed 
that neither the mamlatdar nor the peshlcar his assistant exercised 
an efficient check on their subordinates. The village group clerks 
had a wide and safe field for fraud and partiality. 4 

In 1838 another failure of rain caused great loss over most of 
the district. Navalgund perhaps suffered most. Its black soil 
depended chiefly on the late rains which had entirely failed. 
Dambal and part of Bankapur suffered in the same way as 
Navalgund. 5 Hubli suffered severely. It had passed through a 
succession of bad seasons and cultivation had greatly declined. 6 
The details of the reveuue 7 are : 
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Dharicdr Land Revenue, 1837-1839. 





1337-38. 



18-38-39. 


Sub-Division* 

Villages. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Outstand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Outstand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Dh&nv*5r 

190 

1 

$4 

Rs. 

16,051 

Rs. 

1,4*2,171 

Rs. 

41,127 

Rs. 

6198 

Rs. 

1,12,623 

Navalgund ... 

59 

13,556 

2f ,454 

1,28,816 

66,524 

l9,o41 

7*,y44 

Dambal 

113 

7365 

2:. ,147 ! 

93, *20 

22.185 

1/64 

1.0 >,'23 

BankApur 

135 

16,219 

32,209 | 

1,11,027 

37,980 

800 

1,11,46 i 

Hangal 

195 

26.641 

15,286 | 

R0/'60 

35,5*4 

40:2 

9a 949 

Hubli 

*241 

24,044 

39,0:»5 ' 

1,32, 

43,491 

11,643 

1,36,840 

R&ncbemiur 

119 

30,315 

2956 ; 

1 21.2* '2 

37,459 

1431 

1,13,123 

Kod 

230 

27,928 

8179 ; 

97,790 

2o, 20 1 

45 ?! 

1,00,302 

Total ... 

1342 

1,71,176 

1,66,377 j 

9,18,4*22 

3,16,565 

49,840 

<o 


1 Bom.Gov. Rev.Rec 972 of 1839, 19-21. 2 Bom.Gov.Rev. Ree, 972 of 1839, 24-25. 

3 Mr. Blane, assistant collector, 30th Oct. 1838, Rev. Rec. 972 of 1839, 100- 102. 

4 Mr. Blane, assistant collector, in charge of Ranebennur, Kod, and Dambal, 30th 
October 1838, Rev. Rec. 972 of 1839, 104-105. 

5 Bom.Gov.Rev. Rec. 1097 of 1840, 4-5. 6 Bom.Gov.Rev. Rec. 1097 of 1840, 49-50, 

" Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec, 1097 of 1840. 40, 41. 
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This fresh failure of rains showed the advantage of garden lands 
and that they were at present assessed at unduly high rates. 
Dambal was a most thriving sub-division. Navalgund seemed 
stationary and the assessment was higher than in other sub-divisions. 
The soil was rich but the sub-divisions suffered greatly from the want 
of water. 1 The Hangal sub-division was not declining. At the 
same time its garden lands were much too highly assessed. On the 
superior land which paid £1 4s. (Rs. 12) and as high as £1 12s. 
(Rs. 16) and in a few instances £2 (Rs. 20) the acre, Mr. Mills the 
Collector proposed acre rates of £1 (Rs. 10) and £1 4s. (Rs. 12) to 
be levied permanently when irrigated from a pond or river, 
and, when this was not the case, from 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10). 2 
The village accounts were kept better and with greater correctness 
than in any of the sub-divisions of the Dharwar district. In the 
Dharwar sub-division scarcely any of the superior products were 
raised. Considering its local advantages Mr. Mills the Collector 
thought it ought to have shown more signs of improvement.® 

In 1839-40 the fall of rain was unusually abundant and such of the 
dry crops as required little or no water and had been sown on wet 
and garden lands were almost entirely destroyed. The system of 
making each village responsible for tbe amount of its pasturage or 
yancharai, instead of farming it sub-division by sub-division, came 
into general use. The Marathi language was being gradually 
superseded by Kanarese in official proceedings. The total collections 
for the year were £115,329 (Rs. 11,53,290), remissions £8650 
(Rs. 86,500), and oiftstandings £1292 (Rs. 12,920). The revenue 
details for 1838-39 and 1839-40 are 4 : 


Dharwar Land Revenue, 1838-1S40. 


SlB-Dl VISION 

Vil- 

Iages. 

1838-39. 

1839-40. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Outstand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Outstand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Dharwar 

Navalgund 

Dambal 

Bank&pur 

H&nga] 

Hubli 

Ranebennur . 
Kod 

190 

59 

113 

135 

395 

241 

171) 

230 

Rs. 

41,127 

66,524 

22,165 

37,980 

35,564 

43,491 

37 459 

26,205 

Rs. 

6198 

19,341 

1564 

800 

4082 

11,543 

1431 

4881 

Rs. 

1,12.623 

79,944 

1,05,823 

1,11,463 

98,949 

1,36,840 

1,13,123 

1,06,302 

Rs. 

8211 

22,864 

5385 

7307 

15,887 

11.275 

8022 

7552 

■ O ? rr, ^ 

Rs. 

159,194 

175,112 

122,985 

142,508 

1 12,563 
173,213 
141.923 
125,788 

Total . 

1342 

3,10,565 

49,840 

8,65,067 

86,502 | 12,016 

11,53,291 


The increase thus amounted to £28,822 (Rs. 2,88,220). In this 
increase were included £3749 (Rs. 37,490), the revenue of the 
thirteen villages of the newly attached Nipani territory of Annigeri. 
In explanation of the large remissions, the Collector observed that 
the difficulty of reaching the coast shut out the local markets from 
foreign trade. In ordinary years the land did not yield more than 
enough for home use and in abundant seasons the local markets 
were glutted and the agricultural interests suffered severely. Again 


at & E “' «"• r “ v ' 10,7 - “»• > 7 - 

Bom. Gov. Rev . Ecc, 1236 of 1841. 151, 137- log, 170, 172-173. 
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the landholders often held more land than they could manage and 
in this way subjected themselves to pecuniary difficulties. 1 

The season of 1840 was considerably above the average, and all 
the sub-divisions except Navalgund had a nearly adequate supply 
of rain. In two or three villages in Yavgal, the petty division of 
Navalgund, little or no rain fell. The assessment on the whole 
district averaged 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1 j) the acre. The average on 
Government land was 2s. (Re. 1 as.oi) the acre and 2s. (Re. 1) 
the acre on quit-rent lands. The collections during the year were 
£114,707 (Rs. 11,47,070), the remissions £7743 (Rs. 77,430), and the 
outstandings £1875 (Rs. 18,750). The revenue details for the years 
1839-40 and 1840-41 are 2 : 


Dhdrwar Land Revenue, 1839-1841. 


Sub-Division. 

Vil- 

lages. 

1839-40. 

1870-41. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Outstand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Outstand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Dh&rwar 

Navalgund 

Dumbal 

Bankdpur 

Hangal 

Hubli .. 
Ranebennur 
Rod ' 

190 

74 

113 

135 

195 

241 

179 

230 

Rs. 
8211 
22,864 
5385 
7307 
15,887 
11,275 
80 21 
75 52 

Rs. 

1204 

6939 

1090 

110 

560 

2264 

551 

198 

Rs. 

1,59,194 

1,75,112 

1,22,985 

1,42,508 

1,12,563 

1,73,213 

1,41,923 

1,25,788 

Rs. 

4901 

24,800 

4569 

14,612 

6908 

9800 

7043 

4794 

Rs. 

1533 

5954 

2598 

1671 

1655 

3572 

821 

950 

Rs. 

1,62,208 

1,72,932 

1,20,769 

1,35,316 

1,18,412 

1,69,131 

1,41,878 

1,26,420 

Total ... 

1357 

86,502 

12,916 

11,53,291 

77,427 

18,754 

11,47,066 


In 1841-42 many irregularities in accounts were brought to light. 
No proper receipts had been given to landholders, leases had been 
granted without sanction, remissions had not reached those for 
whom they were intended and vast discrepancies occurred in the 
account of balances of former years according to the sub-divisional 
and district accounts. Many changes had to be made in the native 
establishment. Some of the mamlatdars were discharged and others 
pensioned, and some of the lower officers shared the same fate. 
The season on the whole was favourable except that at the close 
of the year the jvdri and wheat crops were injured by heavy rain. 
The landholders also suffered in consequence of the low price of and 
the small demand for cotton. The sub-divisions of Navalgund and 
Dambal suffered severely from over-assessment and mismanagement. 
Sugar was manufactured for the first time by a private person in 
Hangal. The town duties in Dharwar, Navalgund, Betgeri, Hubli, 
Dhundsi, and Ranebennur caused much hardship. Since the 
duties in the smaller towns had been abolished, the buyers and 
sellers of foreign grains and produce, who had frequented the 
markets of the larger towns, flocked to the markets which were free 
of duties. The total collections were £116,655 (Rs. 11,66,550), 
the remissions £8245 (Rs. 82,450), and the outstandings £2424 
(Rs. 24,240). The revenue details 3 for 1840-41 and 1841-42 are : 
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1 The Collector Mr. Mills, 141 of 23rd Nov. 1840, Rev. Rec. 123SoflS41, 131-148. 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1342 of 1842, 3-10, 22-25. 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec 1451 of 1843, 230-242, 275, 277, 27S, 300, 451, 
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Dhdrtedr Land Revenue, 1S40-1S43. 



1 Vil- 
lages 

1840-41 

1S41-42. ) 

Sub-Division. 

Remis- 

Outstand- 

CoUec- 

Reims- 

Out^tand- 

Collec- 



bions. 

mgs. 

tions- 

sions. 

«ngs. 

tions. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 1 

Dharwar 

190 

4901 

1533 

1,62,208 

12 520 

459 

1,57, 15S 

Navalirund 

M 

24,800 

5954 

1,72,932 

16,260 

15,711 

1,90,516 

Danib.il 

113 

4569 

2593 

1,20,769 

4847 

4396 

1, 25,102 

Bankapur . . 

145 

14,612 

1671 

1,35,316 

13,600 

1059 

1,35,513 

Hdngal 

195 

65/08 

1655 

1,18,412 

8460 

470 

1,17,420 

Hubli 

■241 

9800 

3572 

1,69,131 

13,282 

1382 

1,69,410 

Ranebennur ... 

179 

74»3 

821 

1,41,1*78 

4086 

2S5 

1.41,427 

Kod 

2^0 

4794 

950 

1,26,420 

4400 

483 

1,30,008 

Total ... 

1364 

77,427 

18,754 

11 47,006 

82,455 

24,245 

11,66,554 


In 1842-43 the system of granting rising leases or istava hauls, 
which had been found to be attended with many evils, was abolished. 
The prospect of a survey settlement had a great effect on cultivation. 
The estate-holders or zctminddrs were tilling their lands to the greatest 
possible extent, not knowing what might take place, and were inducing 
Government cultivators to take their lands by offering more favourable 
terms. The landholders had an idea that the new assessment would be 
calculated on the gross amount of the village rental and that conse- 
quently the smaller the amount paid by the village, the lower would 
be the new rates of assessment. The early jvdri crops suffered from 
excessive rain chiefly in the mamlatdar’s division of Bankapur. Tho 
collections during the year amouuted to £115,082 (Rs. 11,50,820), the 
remissions to £7199 (Rs. 71,990), and the outstandings to £2012 
(Rs. 20,120). The revenue details 1 of 1841-42 and 1842-43 are : 

Dharwar Land Revenue, 1841-1S43. 


Sub-Division. 

Vil- 

lages. 

1841-42. 


1842-43. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Outstand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Outstand- 

ings. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Dhdn\ ar 

194 

12,520 

459 

1,57,158 

12,741 

7s4 

1,50,339 

Navaltrund 

81 

16,260 

15,711 

1,90,516 

6877 

11,226 

1,85,258 

Dambal 

113 

4847 

4396 

1,25,102 

1373 

4643 

1,29,876 

Bankapur 

144 

13,600 

1059 

1,35,513 

12,045 

35« 

1,45,731 

Hangal 

195 

8460 

470 

1,17,4.0 

3231 

1026 

1,21,703 

Hubli 

24! 

13,282 

1382 

1,16,410 

21,507 

1150 


Rdnebennur 

1st 

4086 

2*5 

1,4] ,4-7 

4605 

501 

1, 'il, 996 

Kod 

231 

4400 

483 

1 ,30,008 

9100 

431 

1,23,803 

Total . 

1380 

82,435 

24.245 

11,66,554 

71,091 

20,120 

11,50,821 


The first thirty years’ revenue survey settlement was introduced 
into forty-seven villages of Hubli between 1843 and 1845, and by 
1850-51 the whole district was surveyed and settled. 2 After their 
acquisition in 1858, the thirty-one Nargund villages were surveyed 
and settled in 1859-60. Compared with the collections in the year 
before the survey, the collections in the settlement year showed, 
for the whole district, a fall of about thirty per cent. The following 
statement gives the chief available details of the revenue survey 
settlements introduced into Dharwar between 1843 and 1860 : 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1566 of 1S44, 225, 230, 234, 246-249 308. 

J Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIII.CLIV.CLV, CLVI.CLIX. CLX. CLX1. andCLXII. • 
Survey Commissioner’s Files of Hubli, Navalgund, and Nargund Survey Settlements. 
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Dharwar Survey Settlements, 1843 -I860. 


Group. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Settle- 

ment 

Year. 

Highest Dry- 
crop Acre 
Rates. 

Collections. 

Before 

Suney. 

After 

Survey. 

Increase 

percent. 

Decrease 

percent. 

Hubli 

Navalgund 

Dambal 

Bankdpur . . 

Ranebeuaur 

Hdngal 

Taras 

Kod 

DMrw&r 

Mishrikot 

MuJgund 

Nargund 

Total .. 

47 

77 

4 

86 

137 

130 

161 

54 

245 

132 

1 

99 

29 

31 

1843-45 
j 1844-45 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 
1847-48 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1 1848-49 
1848-49 
1850-51 
1859-60 

Ba. 

2, 11, H . . 

1A, 11, 1 ... 

H, 1 

11. 11, 15, 11 ■ 
i* 

ii. iji. H, 11- 
11, 1A, H. ?b 
If, 11, 1, 14 ■■ 
pi, t, 1|, 11... 
lift,! , ... 

1 A, 1 A, 1, 5 *• 
1A, 14, 1 ... 

1 *. 1A. ift- 

Rs. 

49,610 

1,63,072 

1,23,944 

1,25,761 

1,02,280 

| 1,22,989 
1,08,930 

J- 1,52,302 
47,767 
49,616 
35,770 

Rs. 

47,929 

1,10,689 

70,860 

9S,901 

55,393 

93,674 

96,019 

90,266 

25,249 

37,621 

a37,838 

... 

5 : 8 

34 

32 T 

42-8 

21-3 

458 

23-8 

1T8 

407 

47-1 

241 

1233 



10,82,131 

7,64,440 


29 3 


a Survey rental on area under tillage. 

The survey settlement was introduced into forty-seven Hubli 
villages between 1843 and 18454 With the exception of threephut- 
gaons or detached villages and four of the Sar Deshgat mahal, the 
forty-seven Hubli villages formed part of the petty divisions of New 
and Old Hubli. They lay along the border of a hilly tract stretching 
west to the Sahyadris, which in Hubli sank somewhat suddenly into 
a broad level plain. The hilly portion of Hubli was formed of low 
flat-topped ranges of an iron clay stone, which, from the friableness 
of the rock, were rarely steep or rugged. Most of the hills were 
covered with herbage and brushwood. They were separated by flat- 
bottomed valleys to which and the lower slopes tillage was confined. 
Many small ponds which had been formed by throwing dams across 
the narrower valleys, served to water patches of rice ground and to 
supply the wants of the village cattle. Except near Hubli where 
were numerous gardens and large mango groves, wells were few 
and water was scanty. Though tame, the country was green and 
pleasing. Close to the hills was a coarse grained red soil, and, at 
greater distances, every variety of finer grained red, dark-red, and 
richer soil, until they merged in the black cotton soil of the great 
eastern plain. The Hubli river drained the west, and, on its way to 
the sea, hurled its waters over the great Gersappa Falls. Several 
Hubli villages lay well within the hills ; others were partly in the 
hills and partly in the plain ; the rest were altogether in the plain. 
The climate and soil were remarkably well suited to one another. In 
the hilly parts where the red soil required constant watering, rain 
fell in frequent showers from June till October. Over the plains 
whose moisture-holding black soils were content with one or two 
wettings, the clouds floated east high above the plain and rarely 
yielded a shower. The chief products of the red hill lands were bdjri, 
the early or rain variety of Indian jvdri, and a poor kind of rice. 
The black soil, in addition to the early or kha rif crop of early jvdri, 
was well suited to cotton, gram, wheat, linseed, white jvdri, and all 
the ordinary products of the late or rabi harvest. The red land 

1 Captain Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 445 of 25th October 1844 government 
Letter, 1024 of 27th February 1845. 
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yielded grass and weeds in abundance and needed to be well manured. 
The black land, when once brought into proper tillage, was remark- 
ably free from grass or weeds. In the town of Hubli all the local 
produce found a market. Hubli, with a population of 33,000 in 
5 158 houses, had long been an important trade centre. It bad a 
number of old established banking and trading firms, who issued 
bills for large amounts on Bombay, Madras, and other trade centres. 
Its export trade chiefly consisted of local cotton cloth, raw cotton 
mostly sent to Bombay by Kumta, and tobacco, betelnuts, and 
chillies. There was also a considerable trade in grain, oil, butter, 
and other local produce. The imports were large quantities of salt, 
metals, British cloth and hardware, and cocoanuts, from the coast. 
Under British management, the personal or rayatvdr distribution of 
the rent-settlement or jarndbandi had been made by the Collector, 
his assistant, and the mamlatdar, instead of, as it had been under 
the Peshwa, being left to be adjusted by the village officers and the 
leading or rhdli landholders. With this exception, the British 
management did not materially differ from that of the Peshwa. 
The extra cesses or jdsti pattis had been excluded from the assess- 
ment. The result was that, with no better guides than the mutilated 
and fictitious accounts of the Peshwas, the local decisions with 
regard to assessment were little better than guess work. 1 To 
compensate for the injustice of the distribution when it was found 
to bear too hard on individuals, yearly remissions were granted. 
Much of these remissions were appropriated by the native officers 
and never reached those for whom they were intended. The average 
rate paid by an acre of dry-crop land in three villages was Is. llfd. 
(1o t 7 3 as.). In seventeen villages the average number of acres in 
cultivation and the amount of assessment from 1820-21 to 1843-44 
were 4818 acres and £717 (Rs. 7170) ; those from 1834-35 to 1843-44 
were 4626 acres and £66 9 (Rs.6690); and those from 1839-40 to 
1844-45 were 4431 acres and £675 ^Rs.6750). 2 * * * * 


1 Of the entries in the rent-settlement or jaiiiohn, vli accounts, those specifying the 
sum total of revenue could alone be depended on. The cultivation returns were 
entirely untrustworthy. The incorrectness and want of system in the accounts may 
be judged from the fact that in 1841-42 the discrepancies between the heacl-quarters 
or hnzujr and the sub-divisional books on account of outstanding balances amounted 
to £25, 000 (Ks. 2,50,000). Survey Superintendent, 445 of 25th October 1S44 paras 

2 The details are : In the seventeen villages which the settlement grouped into the 

first class, the assessment rose from about Rs. 11,000 in 1S20-21 to about Rs. 12,800 

in 1822-23 and from that steadily fell to Rs. 7400 in 1825 24. After a rise to about 

Rs. 11,500 in 1S26-27 it again fell to about Rs. OliOO in 1S2S-29. It rose to about 

Rs 1(>,30<> m 1820-30 and fell to about Rs. St>00 in 1831-32. After a rise to about 

Ks. 13. 100 in 1834-35 it steadily fell to about Rs. 0400 m 1S36-37. It rose to Rs. 12 000 
in 1837-38 ami fell to about Rs. 10,900 in 1838-39. From about Rs. 12, 100 in 1839-40 
it steadily fell to Es. S50O in 1S42-43. In the ten villages which the settlement 
giuuped into the second class, the assessment rose from about Rs. 15,500 in 1820-21 
t" about Rs. 17,100 in 1S22-23. From that it fell to about Rs. 15,400 in lS [> 3-2~4 
After a slight rise in the next year it again fell to about Rs. 10,200 in 1S25-26. ~From 
about Rs. 15.700 m 1826-27 it steadily fell to about Rs. 12,000 in 1S2S-29 and from 
about Rs 13,000 in IS29-30 to Rs. 1 1,000 in 1S31-32. Alter a rise to about Rs. 18 000 
m 1834-35, it rapidly fell to about Rs. S400 in IS36-37. It rose to about Rs. n’300 
in 1S37-3S and fell to about Rs. 13,300 in 183S-39. From about Rs. 16,700 in 1839-40 
it steadily fell to about Rs. 12,900 m 1842-43. Diagram in Survev Report 445of°5tb 
October 1844. ' 
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The survey ascertained the area of each held and made its limits 
permanent by constructing proper land marks. The fields were 
mapped and the quality of the soil and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the situation were ascertained. All fields were referred 
to one of nine classes of soils. The value of the highest class was 
fixed at 16, to correspond with the number of annas in a rupee. 
The remaining classes diminished in value from 16 to 1 the amount 
fixed for the poorest soil considered arable. Of the forty-seven 
villages, thirty, which were close to the head-quarters of the district, 
were first surveyed, on account of the variety of soil surface and 
climate in them, which rendered them well suited for general 
experiment, as well as for training the measuring and classing 
native establishments. These thirty villages were arranged into 
three classes. The first class included seventeen villages which 
either lay among the hills and enjoyed an ample supply of rain, 
or were close to the town of Hubli and had the advantage of its 
market. The second class included ten villages skirting the hills, 
but with the larger portion of their area in the plain and at some 
distance from Hubli. The third class included three villages in the 
plain, far from the hills and with an uncertain and scanty rainfall. 
In the first class the survey dry-crop acre rates varied from 4s. to 
4 \d. (Rs. 2 - as. 3). In the second class they varied from 3s. to 4 \d. 
(Rs.l-J -as. 3). The highest dry-crop acre rate adopted in the third 
class was 2s. Gd. (Rs. 1\). Garden land inclusive of alienated 
land amounted to seventy-seven acres. Soil of sufficient extent for 
rotation was assessed at 10s. (Rs. 5), 7s. (Rs. 3|), and 4s. 6J. 
(Rs. 2£) the acre, according as the soil was good, medium, or poor. 
Soil, not of sufficient extent for rotation, was assessed at 8s. 6d. 
(Rs. 4j), 6s. (Rs. 3), and 4s. (Rs. 2) the acre, according as it was 
good, medium, or poor. Rice lands amounted to 403 acres. Where it 
was watered from a pond, the soil was rated at 6s. (Rs. 3), 5s. (Rs. 2|), 
and 4s. (Rs: 2) the acre, according as the soil was good, medium, or 
poor. Where it was watered from hill drainage, the soil was assessed 
at 5s. (Rs. 2j), 4s. (Rs. 2), and 3s. (Rs. 1|) the acre, according as it 
was good, medium, or poor. For the three classes of villages the 
result of the new rates on the whole arable land was an increase 
of £64 (Rs. 640), compared with the average collections in the twenty 
years ending 1844-45, and an increase of £395 (Rs. 3950) or thirteen 
per cent on the 1842-43 collections. The details are : 


Hubli Survey Settlement > 18 £3- IS 45. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former. 


Survey. 


1825-1845.! 1342-43. 

1 

Area. 

Rental. 

Highest 
Dry-crop 
Acre Rate. 

, 

n 

Ra. 

10,397 

Ra. 

8535 

Acre9. 

6630 

R<?. 

8773 

Rs. 

'1 

If 

10 

13,639 

12,783 

13,054 

14,757 


Ill 

3 

10.236 

9640 

11,447 

11,374 

u 

Total 

30 

34,272 

30,958 

31,161 

34,909 



Compared with the previous year, the average acre rate in the 
settlement year shows a fall from 2s. 9 d. (Rs. If) to 2s. Id. (Rs. 1^*)- 
In the three years ending 1814-45, the tillage area in these thirty 
£ 9S — 62 
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villages was 22,338 acres assessed at £3075 (Rs. 30,750) or an 
average acre rate of 2s. 9 d. (Rs. If) in 1842-43 the year before 
the settlement ; 22,850 acres assessed at £2389 (Rs. 23,890) or an 
average acre rate of 2s. Id. (Rs. 1^ T ) in 1843-44 the settlement year ; 
and 24,237 acres assessed at £2732 (Rs. 2 7,320) or an average acre 
rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. If) in 1844-45. The remaining seventeen villages 
were in the mamlatdar’s share of the Hubli sub-division. Some of 
them were close to the town of Hubli and others were among the 
hills. They were considered to possess equal advantages with the 
first class of villages and were assessed at the same rates, 4s. to 41 d. 
(Rs.2-as. 3). 


The survey settlement was introduced into seventy-eight Naval- 
gund villages in 1844-45. 1 The Navalgund sub-division was close 
to the Hubli sub-division. It stood on a broad level plain of 
deep alluvial soil, stretching west to the Sahyadris, broken by 
one steep quartz rock overlooking the town of Navalgund. The 
slope of the country was north-east to the small river Benni, 
which joined the Malprabha in the north of the district beyond 
Yavgal. The water of the Benni and in the few local wells 
was brackish and good water was so scarce that the people 
suffered severely during droughts. Tillage was almost confined 
to dry-crops. There was no watered land, except a few gar- 
dens ; only a few scattered half-grown bdhhul trees saved the 
country from being absolutely bare. The rain was uncertain 
and fell at long intervals. Morab and Rotigvad received more and 
Yavgal received less of the south-west rains than the rest of the 
sub-division. The soil was suited to cotton, gram, wheat, linseed, 
and white jvdri. The only thriving town was Navalgund but its 
trade was little beyond what was required for supplying the sur- 
rounding population with their necessaries. The cotton yarn spun 
by the women of the Navalgund villages found a ready, market in 
Hubli. Navalgund contained seventy-eight villages, thirty-five of 
which were under the mamlatdar of Navalgund, thirty under the 
mahalkari of Yavgal, and thirteen under the mahalkari of Anni- 
geri. During the twenty-one years ending 1843-44, the tillage area 
m the eleven Rotigvad villages varied from about 19,200 acres in 
1837-38 to about 12,000 acres in 1832-33. During the fourteen years 
ending 1831-32 the rental varied from about £1810 (Rs 18 100) in 
1822-23 to about £1280 (Rs. 12,800) in 1829-30 and averaged about 
£1490 (Rs. 14,900), and during the ten years ending 1843-44 it varied 
from about £2320 (Rs. 23,200) in 1S39-40 to about £1080 (Rs. 10 800) 
in 1835-36 and averaged about £1960 (Rs. 19,600). 3 In the ten 


’ 2? th Oct 1844 ; Gov. Letter 1024 of 27th Feby. 1845 

* The details are : The Tillage Area in 1823-24 os 9 hmii 11 snn „ v / 
1824-25 and 1831-32 it varied from about 16 800 to about 16 000 ’ e lween 

12,000 acres in 1832 33 it steadily rose to about 19,200 in ’ l837 38 
1838-39 and 1843-44 it varied from about 18,800 acres to about 14 90o’ From tvjff 

?8^3 1 ^^<U831 8 3^ 9 d heR - £ d T f lLSte! i di!yr p Se t0 aboutEs - 18.100 in 1822-23; between 

M* 1 * 25 : 7 n 183 b 2 - 3 ? 

Rs. 10,800 in 1835-36 to about Rs. 22,200 in 1837 38 After a fall to Rs ToJT* 
183S-39 it again rose to about Rs. 23,200 in 1839 40 Fm « 1 (to Rs. 16,000 m 
fell to Rs IT son in lsae ar • o uw.i-nu. ti om this it almost steadily 

to Ks, 1 , .900 m 1843-44. Diagram in ‘Wvey R ep . 445 of 2m 0ctuber lg44 * 
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Morab villages, daring the twenty-one years ending 1843-44, the 
tillage area varied from about 28,900 acres in 1827-28 to about 
15,200 acres in 1843-44. During the fourteen years ending 1831-32, 
the rental varied from about £8560 (Rs. 35,600) in 1822-23 to 
about £1550 (Rs. 15,500) in 1830-31 and averaged about £2880 
(Rs. 28,800) ; and during the ten years ending 1843-44 it varied 
from about £2900 (Rs. 29,000) in 1837-38 to about £1400 (Rs. 14,000) 
in 1838-39 and averaged £2380 (Rs. 23,800) .* During the twenty- 
one years ending 1843-44 the tillage area in the twenty-five Naval- 
gund villages varied from about 35,700 acres in 1837-38 to about 
24,700 acres in 1843-44. During the fourteen years ending 1831-32 
the rental varied from about £3250 (Rs. 32,500) in 1821-22 to about 
£2090 (Rs. 20,900) in 1818-19 and averaged about £2820 (Rs. 28,200); 
and during the ten years ending 1843-44 it varied from £4164 
(Rs. 41,640) in 1836-37 to about £1890 (Rs. 18,900) in 1835-36 and 
averaged about £3220 (Rs. 32,200). 1 2 During the twenty years 
ending 1843-44, the tillage area in sixteen Yavgal villages varied 
from about 24,100 acres in 1837-38 to about 17,100 acres in 1843-44. 
During the fourteen years ending 1831-32 the rental varied from 
about £1120 (Rs. 11,200) in 1831-32 to about £810 (Rs. 8100) in 
1818-19 and averaged nearly £1000 (Rs. 10,000); and during the ten 
years ending 1843-44 it varied from nearly £2800 (Rs. 28,000) in 
1838-39 to about £1140 (Rs. 11,400) in 1835-36 and averaged £1910 
(Rs. 19,100). 3 In Konnur the average acre rate between 1839-40 
and 1843-44 was Is. 5 (llf\ as.) ; in Chilakvad it was about 2s. 
Hid. (Re. las. 7 T »-);in TirUpur, Halkusgal, and Alagvad it was 
3s. 7|d. (Re.las. 13£), 2s. 4d. (Re. las.2§), and 2s. 2fd. (Re.las.lJ) 
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1 The details are : From about 22,600 acres in 1823-24, the Tillage Area rapidly 
rose to about 28,900 acres in 1827-28 ; from that it steadily fell to about 17,200 acres 
in 1832-33 ; between 1833 34 and 1841-42 it varied from about 24,000 acres to about 

18,200 acres ; and from about 18,000 acres in 1842-43 it fell to about 15,200 acres in 
1843-44. The Hemal steadily rose from about Rs. 22,200 in 181S-19to about Rs. 35,600 
in 1822-23 ; from about Rs. 29, 100 in 1823-24 it again steadily rose to about Rs. 34, 100 
in 1826-27 ; from this it rapidly fell to about Rs. 15,500 m 1830-31 ; after a rise to 
about Rs. 25,200 in 1831-32 it again fell to about Rs, 8500 in 1832-33 ; it rose to about 
Rs. 28,100 in 1834-35 ; from about Rs. 15,200 in 1835-36 it rose to Rs. 29,000 in 
1837-38 ; in 1838-39 it was about Rs. 14,000 ; and from 1839-40 to 1843-44 it varied 
from about Rs. 27,600 to about Rs. 20,500. Diagram in Survey Rep. 445 of 25th 
October 1844. 

3 The details are : From about 27,600 acres in 1823-24 the Tillage Area steadily 
rose to about 35,500 acres in 1826-27; it again slowly fell to about 25,700 acres in 

1832- 33 ; from this it steadily rose to about 35,700 acres in 1837-38 ; from about 
32,100 acres in 1838-39 it rose to about 34,000 acres in IS39-40, and from this steadily 
fell till in 1843-44 it was about 24,700 acres. The Rental rose from about Rs. 20,900 
in 1818-19 to about Rs. 32,500 in 1821-22 ; from 1822-23 to 1831-32 it varied from 
about Rs. 32,200 to about Rs. 24,100; in 1832-33 it was about Rs. 15,500; and between 

1833- 34 and 1843-44 the variations were frequent ranging from about Rs. 41,600 to 
about Rs. 18,900. Diagram in Survey Rep. 445 of 25th Oct. 1S44. 

3 The details are : From about 18,200 acres in 1824-25 the Tillage Area steadily 
rose till it was about 22,100 acres in 1830-31 ; from about 22,000 acres in 1831-32 it 
fell to about 17,500 acres in 1832-33 ; and from this slowly rose to about 24,100 
acres in 1837-38 ; it fell to about 22, 100 acre3 in 1838-39 and again steadily rose 
to about 23,100 acres in 1841-42, and thenfelltoaboutl7,100acres in 1843-44. From 
1818-19 to 1831-32 the Rental varied from about Rs. 11,200 to about Rs. 8100 ; in 
1832-33 it was about Rs. 3400 ; and from 1833-34 to 1843-44 it varied from about 
Rs, 28,000 to about Rs. 11,200. Diagram in Survey Rep. 445 of 25th Oct. 1844. 
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respectively ; in Kolivad it was Is. 9 Ad. (14^ as.); in Bhoplapur, Is. 
l&d. (8f as.) ; and in Annigeri Is. (12£ as.). 

For settlement purposes seventy-seven of the Navalgund villages 
were arranged into three classes. The first and most westerly 
class included most of the Morab and Rotigvad villages ; the second 
class included the remaining villages of these groups, with the whole 
of Navalgund, the petty division of Annigeri, and a few Yavgal 
villages; the third class included the remaining villages of Yavgal. 
In the first class of villages the highest survey dry-crop acre l’ate 
was 2s. 7 kd. (Rs. In) and the average rate Is. 10 Ad. (15 as.). In 
the second or central class the highest dry-crop acre rate was 2s. 
3 cl. (Rs. 1^) and the average rate Is. 7 \d. (13 as.). In the third or 
eastern class of villages the highest dry-crop acre rate was 2s. (Re. 1) 
and the average rate was Is. 5jd. (Ill as.). The remaining village 
of Halihal was assessed at a highest acre rate of 3s. (Rs. 1 A) and was 
proposed to be transferred to Hubli. The 171,353 acres of Govern- 
ment arable land were estimated to yield £14,382 (Rs. 1,43,820). The 
claims or liaks of hereditary officers were consolidated in the new 
assessment. The result of the introduction of the survey rates in 
the seventy-seven villages forming the three classes was that, com- 
pared with the rental on the tillage area in 1843-44, the survey assess- 
ment on the whole arable area showed an increase of £3370 
(Rs. 33,700) or thirty per cent. The details 1 * are : 


Navalgund Survey Settlement , 1S44-45. 


Division. 

VlL- 

Former Rental on Tillage Area. 

Total 

Survey 

Re>tal. 


1819 -1S32. 

1834- 1844. 

1843 - 44. 

Navalgund 

Morab 

Rotigv&d 

Y &vgal 

Annigen 

Phutgaon 

Konnur 

25 

10 

11 

1G 

12 

1 

Rs. 

34,005 

30,615 

14,801 

11,8*7 

Rs. 

38,058 

“5,603 

19,586 

21,140 

__ 

Rs 

31,748 
21,991 
17,571 
17,051 
20, "75 
1344 
336 

Rs. 

40,000 

29,874 

20,780 

24,119 

26,561 

1775 

611 

Total . 

77 

91,358 

1,04,397 

1,10,116 

1,43,620 


Compared with the previous year the effect of the survey settle- 

, U ‘ t ! ie /1 a yr rageacre pato Srom 3s - 3 i d - ( Re - 1 a». io4) 

in 1843-44 to Is. 9j d. (I4jas.; m 1844-45. ° 

In 1845-46 the survey settlement was introduced into the eighty 
six villages ot the Dambal sub-division in the east of the d'strict a 
Of the eighty-six Dambal villages into which the survey rates were 
introduced m 1845-46, forty-three were under the mamlatdar of 
Gadag and forty-three under the mahfilkari of Dambal Dambal 
was the most easterly and also the largest sub-division in the 
DM r war district It was of very irregular shape, tapering southwards 
almost to a point, and having a long narrow outstanding spur to the 
north, besides a few detached villages. Dambal was bounded on 


1 Capt. Wingate, 44.5 of 25th October 1844 para 1-->1 Th _ ... 

ment do not agree with those given on the preceding pa^e from thn l “* *5“ state ' 
1 Captain Wingate, Survey Supt. 554 of 20th SrX nX Hr, X d, ?? a 5 ' 

778 of 2kt February 1846, Bom. Gov. Stl. CLIN*, 1 'Ovcrnment Letter 
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the north by the Ron petty division of Badami, on the east by the 
Nizam’s country, on the south by the Tungbhadra river, and on 
the west for a distance of thirty miles by a range of rugged hills 
and then Navalgund which stretched from the north end of the 
hills to Ron on the north of Dambal. The total area of the eighty- 
six villages according to the 1825 survey was 358,277 acres of which 
343,189 were arable and 15,088 unarable. Of the arable acres, 
224,390 were Government, 61,578 were alienated, 37,269 paid 
quit-rent or judi, and 19,952 were service land or shetsanadi. Ex- 
cept the hilly tract to the south-west and one or two villages in the 
extreme north, Dambal, like Navalgund, was an unbroken plain of 
black soil. The only large stream was the Tungbhadra. The 
southern half of Dambal sloped towards the Tungbhadra ; the rest 
sloped north towards the Malprabha. In the first or south half 
water was good and abundant ; in the second or north half, especi- 
ally on the side of Navalgund, water was scanty and bad. DiSerences 
of soil and climate separated Dambal into two well marked natural 
divisions. The climate of the level parts of Dambal which included 
three-fourths of the whole was like that of Navalgund and the fall of 
rain was perhaps equally uncertain. The chief supply came late in 
the season from the September and October thunderstorms. In con- 
sequence of this the harvest of the plain villages was almost wholly 
of late crops among which the leading products were, white jvari, 
gram, wheat, and cotton. Safflower andlinseedwerealsolargely grown. 
The remaining fourth, which consisted of villages lying within and 
immediately around the western hills, differed from the plain both 
in soil and in climate. These hills, which in parts rose more than 
a thousand feet above the plain, gathered the south-west monsoon 
vapour$ in frequent showers during June July and August. The same 
wind equally charged with moisture for weeks together swept over 
the neighbouring plain without bringing a drop of rain. In this 
moist hilly tract, the soil was mostly reddish, poorer and coarser than 
the black loam of the plain. Captain Wingate thought (1845) this 
was due to the uneven surface of the land, washing the finer particles 
of soil into water-courses which bore them to lower levels. Even in 
the midst of the red soil of the hills when, as in a pond bed, finer 
particles found no way of escape, a fine black-soil deposit was 
almost always present. Its frequent monsoon showers and the 
inability of the red soil to support long continued droughts, nearly 
confined the husbandry to early crops. The lands of some villages 
were of both kinds, those nearest the hills being red, cultivated 
with early or monsoon crops, and those further in the plain black 
growing late or rabi crops. Tillage in Dambal was almost con- 
fined to the ordinary dry-crop husbandry. Watered lands occurred 
in a limited number of villages ; but they were of inconsiderable 
extent and importance. They were partly watered from wells and 
partly from streams lying mostly along the Papnashani Halla 
which crossed the south of Dambal. 

The chief markets were Gadag, Betgeri, and Mundargi. Besides 
these towns were four large villages, Naregal, Sudi, Saudi, and 
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Hombal, in the mamlatdar’s charge ; and three, Dambal, Lakundi, 
and Harlapur in the mahalkari’s charge. Gadag and Betgeri, 
which were not half a mile apart, were both flourishing towns. 
The Gadag and Betgeri markets were the great resort of the people 
of the villages round, who disposed of bundles of cotton yarn and 
received cash to buy weekly supplies. The two towns contained 
a large population, a considerable portion of whom made their 
living by weaving cotton robes and bodice cloths whose strength 
and fastness of colour were greatly admired. Mundargi, though in 
1845 it was not equal to Gadag or to Betgeri, had a growing trade 
and promised to become the most important town in Dambal. 
Dambal had some trade in coarse cloth which was used locally. 
Iron was also smelted in Doni and Chikvadvatti and prized by the 
people for field tools. It sold at fifteen pounds (25 shers) the 
rupee. Field produce was largely exported, but most of the trade 
was in the hands of strangers. The chief article was cotton which 
was bought by agents of commercial houses at Hubli, Belgaum, 
and Kumta for the Bombay market. A few Gadag and Betgeri 
traders and even some of the wealthier landholders of particular 
villages sent cotton to Kumta on their own account. In Belvanki, 
Saudi, and Sudi two or three landholders always sent their own 
cotton to Kumta and generally bought as much as they could from 
their neighbours and carried it with their own. Instances of this kind 
occurred in other villages also but the whole quantity of cotton 
exported by the local growers and traders was trifling compared 
with what was taken away by strangers. Wheat was the export of 
next importance. It was bought in considerable quantities for the 
Belari markets by traders who came to Dambal for the purpose. 
Wheat was also occasionally sent to the Hubli, Dharwar, Nargund, 
and Badami markets. Cotton and wheat were both usually paid for 
in cash and were therefore of chief importance to the landholder by 
enabling him to raise money to pay his assessment. • Other grains 
and oilseeds were exported but to no large extent. The bread corn 
of the subdivision and perhaps the most widely grown crop was the 
white jvdri. It was of so little value as an export, as to be some- 
times unsaleable for cash at any price. The village moneylenders 
took it in repayment of grain advances, and it was also a common 
substitute for money in the village markets where it freely exchanged 
for vegetables, fruit, and other trifling necessaries. Landholders 
could seldom, without a great sacrifice, raise money on Indian millet 
to pay their assessment. 

Dambal suffered severely during the disorders of the Maratha 
rule, and several villages had not yet (September 1845) recovered 
from the devastations then committed. 'When the sub-division 
came into British hands population was much reduced and a great 
part of the arable land was overrun with brushwood. The Madras 
personal or rayatvdr plan of management was introduced on the 
British accession, and, to encourage settlers to bring the arable waste 
under tillage, Mr. Thackeray, when Collector, gave leases or hauls 
on liberal terms. The survey settlement followed in 1823 and 
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1826/ but the native officers managed matters so that the settle- 
ment caused little change in the amount of assessment previously 
levied. The lease system continued, and the abatement it produced 
in the standard assessment, together with other yearly remissions, 
prevented the collections ever rising much above half of the full 
survey or taram assessment. The survey diagram for sixty-four 
villages 1 2 * * shows that up to the 1832-83 ( Fasli 1242) scarcity, the 
cultivation and assessment gave no sign of improvement. Captain 
Wingate thought this stationary condition was partly due to 
the impoverished state of Dambal when it came under British 
management and partly to a systematic under-rating of the 
tillage area by the village officers. Without attaching much 
importance to these conjectures he felt convinced that the very 
moderate assessment collected during the early years of British 
management had been one main cause of Dambal’ s subsequent 
prosperity by allowing the growth of the resources which enabled 
it to bear, without injury, the gradually rising rental of later years. 
Since 1832-33 tillage and land revenue in Dambal showed a steady 
increase, the best proof of moderate assessment. The fall of tillage 
and assessment in the two years (1843-1845) before the revenue 
survey, was not due to any fall in the resources of the sub-division 
but to the removal of restrictions on throwing land out of tillage, 
and discountenancing the existing evil and universal system of 
forcing tillage beyond the wants of the people. In the sixty -four 
villages for which details were available the net assessment or 
revenue for collection during the twenty years ending 1845 
averaged £6295 (Rs. 62,950) that is an average acre rate of Is. 3 §d. 
( 10/4; as.). These twenty years showed a decline during the first 
eight (1825 - 1833) and an improvement during the last twelve 
(1833-1845). The average during the ten years ending 1845 was 
£7787 (Rs. 77,870) or an acre rate of Is. 4 \d- (10 5 as.). This was 
a period of improvement. During the five years ending 1845 the 
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1 In the thirteen Sudi and Saudi villages, the survey measurements were alone 
introduced. In 1845 the standard assessment was the jasti sal berij or highest rate 
of any year of British management before 1833-34. Captain Wingate, 554 of 20th 
Sept. 1845, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 74. 

2 The survey diagram was prepared for the sixty -four of the eighty-six Dambal vil- 
lages, which remained after deducting the twenty -one villages of the Kalkeri farm and 
the village of HarUpur whose accounts were incomplete. The twenty-one villages of 
the Kalkeri farm were held by Bhimrdv Rangriv of Mundargi at a yearly rent of 
Rs. 12,000. This farm was originally granted in 1833, and the lease was renewed 
for a further period of twelve years in 1844. The accounts of these fanned villages 

were for several years wanting, and in other respects Captain Wingate was not 
prepared to give them full credence. The accounts of the village of Harlbpur were 
also wanting for twelve years when it was held in saranjdm by the late Hari 
Govind Siddhe Deshmukh. These twenty-two villages were therefore excluded from 
the diagram. As regards the accounts of the remaining sixty-four villages, which, 

with two exceptions, were complete for all the years of British management, Captain 
Wingate (1S45) thought particularly as regarded the area of land under tillage and the 
gross assessment thereon that their correctness should not he implicitly relied on. 

Still they furnished the best available information on these subjects. The amount 
of each year’s rent or jamdbandi set apart for collection might be relied on as correct. 
Captain Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 554 of 20th September 1845; Bom. Gov. 
Sel. CI-IV. 77. 
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average was £8517 (Rs. 85470) or an acre rate of Is. 5J<Z. (11# as.). 

This period was nearly stationary but prosperous . 1 

On the whole the British management had been liberal, and the 
assessment was far from heavy. The population and the wealth of 
the villages had steadily increased. In these respects Dambal offer- 
ed a pleasing contrast to the neighbouring sub-division of Navalgund, 
which had been seriously impoverished by the levy of a burthensome 
assessment. Other circumstances favoured Dambal. The Nizam s 
country bounded it for upwards of fifty miles and the oppressions 
incident to the rackrenting system over the border had drawn many 
settlers into Dambal. It was not uncommon for the people of the 
Nizam’s border villages to have houses and lands in British villages 
as well as in their own villages in order to remove their families and 
cattle from the Nizam’s territory, when the renter’s exactions passed 
the limits of endurance. These movements were termed parasthals 
or out -settlements. They were more than usually numerous in 1845. 

With such neighbours and the contrast between the complete 
freedom of trade in British territory and the restrictions placed 
upon trade across the border, it was not surprising that British rule 
should be popular in Dambal. The people were well disposed and 
were generally in easy circumstances. A large proportion of land- 
holders were independent of moneylenders and some of the more 
substantial could afford to keep the whole of the year’s produce by 
them, until the arrival of a merchant at the village or some other 
contingency enabled them to dispose of it to advantage. These 
remarks were not of universal nor even of very general application. 
As might be expected in a sub-division where new settlers were 
numerous and which was yet only recovering from the injuriesreceived 
before the beginning of British management, many, perhaps most, 
Dambal landholders were needy. Notwithstanding the favourable 
description of the circumstances of the people, Captain Wingate was 
of opinion that the survey and assessment were as necessary in 
Dambal as in other less prosperous sub-divisious. Much of the land 
under tillage was held on leases or subject to other abatements. 
These leases were yearly falling in. The holders were unwilling 
to continue the laud at the full rates, though to what extent the 
full rates required to be modified, there were no means of ascertain- 
ing. The area of land held by each landholder was equally uncertain. 
It was frequently found to be very different from the area entered 
in the village books. All that was known was, that, taken with its 
existing abatements, the assessment as a whole was not heavy. There 
was no guide to administer its details. The yearly settlements and 


1 The details are : From about 75,000 acres in 1825-26 Tillage steadily rose to 
about 82,000 acres in 1829-30, and from that steadily fell to nearly 70,000 acres in 
1832-33 ; after this, tillage steadily and rapidly rose to about 122,000 acres in 
1837-38 ; and from this slowly declined to about 106,000 acres in 1S44-45. For the 
eight years ending 1S31-32 the Rental varied from about Rs. 54,000 in 1827-28 to 
about Rs. 42,000 iu 1830-31 ; from about Rs. 27,500 in 1832-33 it steadily rose to about 
Rs. 62.500 in 1S34-35, and after a fall to about Rs. 52,500 in 1835-36 again rose to 
about Rs. 77,000 in 1837-3S ; from about Rs. 68,000 in 1838-39 it slowly rose to about 
Rs. 89,000 in 1844-45. During the nine years ending 1S34-35 Remissions varied from 
about Rs. 53.000 in 1S29-30 to about Rs. 31,001} in 1833-34 ; for the ten years ending 
1844-45 they varied from about Rs, 63,000 in 1S37-38 to about Rs. 32,000 in 1844-45. 
Diagram in Survey Rep. 554 of 20th September 1S45. Bom. Gov. Sel. GL1V, 
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the general land managemeutliadbeeu without system. They depended 
on the varying opinions of the officers in charge of the sub-division, 
a state of things most unfavourable to lasting prosperity. 1 

According to the 1825 survey the total area of the eighty-six 
villages was 343,189 acres of arable land and 15,088 of unarable land, 
while the 1845 survey showed 364,857 acres of arable and 50,228 of 
unarable. Of the arable area 238,179 acres were Government land 
and the rest was alienated. 2 Of the eighty-six Dambal villages, 
sixty-four were divided into two groups, twenty-six northern villages 
beyond the climate influence of the western hills and thirty-eight 
villages further west w'hich enjoyed a better climate owing to the 
nearness of the hills or the better markets of Gadag and Betgeri. 
Of the remaining twenty-two villages, Halikeri and Harlapur came 
into the first group and twenty others into the second group. The 
highest dry crop survey acre rates proposed were for the first group 
2s. (Re.l) and for the second group 2s. 3(7. (Rs.lg). 3 The effect 
of the proposed rates on the sixty-four villages for which past 
revenue figures were available was, compared with the preceding year, 
a reduction of between £800 and £900 (Rs. 8000 and Rs. 9000) or 
between seven and eight per cent. The total new rental on the entire 
arable area of these sixty-four villages was £11,500 (Rs. 1,15,000), 
which was £3000 (Rs. 30,000) or thirty-five per cent in excess of 
the average net rental of the five years ending 1845 and £2000 
(Rs. 20,000) or twenty-one per cent above the rental of 1844, the 
highest ever realized under British management. Under the new 
settlement the highest rental of the Government lands in the twenty- 
one farmed villages amounted to about £1400 (Rs. 14,000) while 
the rent paid by the farmer every year was £1200 (Rs. 12,000). 
Of these £400 (Rs. 4000) were obtained from judi or quit-rent on 
alienated lands, and consequently after the survey settlement all 
that could be realized beyond £800 (Rs. 8000) for the Government 
land would be the farmer’s profit. 4 The existing garden assess- 
ment varied from £1 16s. (Rs. 18) the acre downwards. This had 
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1 ‘ The present nominal assessment has been so influenced by the abatement by means 
of leases and uncertainty of the area held, as to render it of little value as a standard 
of comparison.’ Mr. Blane, Rev. Comr. S. D. 1734 of 31st Oct. 1845 ; Bom. Gov. Set. 
CLIV. 89. 

- Capt. Wingate, 135 of 10th Sept. 1846 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 96-97. 

3 The rates fixed for the Navalgund villages bordering on Dambal were Re. I the 
acre for the best dry crop soil in the northern villages and Rs. 1| in the southern 
villages. The plain parts of Dambal, both in respect of climate and markets, were 
much on an equality with north Navalgund. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 81. 

4 The farm was originally granted in 1833 at which period the net rental of the 
Government land was £740 (Rs. 7400). By an extension of cultivation the same 
rental in 1844-45 increased according to the farmer 's accounts to £1130 (Rs. 11,300) or 
fifty-three per cent in twelve years. This was a very large increase ; but in the 
same period the villages of the sub-division under Government management showed a 
still more rapid rate of improvement, their cultivation having increased no less than 
sixty-four per cent. And the farmed villages, which were close to the tax-ridden 
Moghalai or Nizim’s country and to the Belari markets, were at least as well placed as 
the rest of Dambal. Captain Wingate was opposed to the fanning system in surveyed 
districts. Regarding the present case he remarked (September 1845) : ‘The effect of 
this farm has Teen t<* enrich an individual with some thousands of rupees a year 
which otherwise would have passed into the Government treasury.’ Bom. Gov. Sel, 
CLIV. 82. 

b 98-63 
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been so high in particular instances that yearly abatements were 
required. In 1845 the not assessment on 221 acres of garden land 
was £145 (Rs. 1450) or an acre average of nearly 14s. (Rs. 7). As 
nearly all the garden land was under tillage, this rate seemed to be 
easily payable. Still Captain Wingate thought it did not leave 
garden tillage so marked an advantage over drycrop tillage as to 
encourage the sinking of wells and the spread of gardens. He pro- 
posed to adopt for Dambal the Hubli survey garden acre rates which 
varied from 10*. to 4s. (Rs. 5-2) and averaged 8s. 3|cZ. (Rs.4 as. 2:)). 
From the limited area of garden land this reduction would have 
little influence on the Dambal revenues, while they would encour- 
age sinking of wells for which Dambal possessed many facilities. 
The existing rice land rates were equally high with the garden 
rates. Much larger abatements amounting to nearly one-half were 
required to admit of the land being cultivated. The Hubli rice 
laud acre rates of Gs. to 3s. (Rs. 3-1*) were proposed. Under these 
proposed rice rates it was estimated that the existing average 9s. 
(Rs. 4 J) would be 1 educed to 5s. (Rs. 21)), The total survey rental 
on the whole Government arable land of the eighty-six villages 
amounted to £14000 (Rs. 1,40,000) against £9958 °(Rs. 99,580) the 
net rental of the tillage area of 1844-45 or a prospective increase 
of £4042 (Rs. 40,420) or forty-one per cent. Though the whole of 
th.s increase might never be realized. Captain Wingate had little 
doubt that an addition of £2500 to £3000 (Rs. 25,000 -Rs. 30 000) 
or thirty per cent over the highest recorded collection would be 
permanently secured. 1 The new rental absorbed all direct levies 
of raw produce formerly made by hereditary officers. In 1842-43 
the total value of these levies was estimated at about £160 (Rs 1 GOO) 
Government sanctioned the proposed rates, and the plan suggested 
by the Revenue Commissioner for transferring the management of 
the twenty-one farmed villages to Government officers for the 
introduction ot the new assessment. 2 

In 1840-4? the survey settlement was introduced into 137 villages 
of the Bankapur sub-d.vision in the centre of the district. 2 Of 1°48 

f S ’ 3 i "IP G ° yermn0at eleven were alienated. 
Of the eleven alienated villages, seven paid a quit-rent and four were 

held rent-free. Besides these, upwards of twenty jdgir or alienated 
vd ages were scattered over the sub-division, nearly all of which 
belonged to the small principality of Savanur. The survey settle 
ment was introduced into 137 Government villages, eighty-one of 
which were under the mumlatdar of Shiggann, forty-eiUt under 
the malialkari of Karajgi, and eight under the first kdrkun oi Kalis 
Bankapur was the most central sub-division of Dharwar On the 
north a strip of jnj,r or alienated land separated it from Navahnmd 
and Dambal, on the east it was bounded by Rdnebennur, on the south 


= (;0 F v Lat"f: 7 stf 2 Ut February CUV * 

W07 of ."ini SuurZ Uov’Xfcrv.' H(i 0f 29tb 1840 ; Gov. Letter 
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by Kod, and on the west by HangaJ. It was of very irregular shape. 
The western half, forming the greater part of the Shiggaon mamlat- 
dar’s charge, was the basin between the Taras hills to the west and 
the Savanur high grounds to the east. This was drained by a 
large ndla or stream which fell into tho Varda near Devgiri. From 
Devgiri the eastern half, forming the Karajgi mahalkari's charge, 
occupied the valley of the Varda and the high grounds on either 
side of the Varda valley to the borders of the Gutal mnhdl or petty 
division of Ranebennur. The eight Kalas villages, which lapsed 
in 1842, 1 and one or two more were scattered over th ejdgir or 
alienated territory to the north of the sub-division. Bankapur was 
generally flat, though it was skirted by hills or rising grounds on 
nearly every side. The low lands were generally of good quality, 
except near the hills, where was much poor soil. The scenery wa3 
tame, but from the greater number of trees was much more pleasing 
than the bare plains of Navalgund and Dambal. The climate of 
Bankapur was superior to that of Navalgund and Dambal and was 
. much like that of the mamlatdar’s division of Hubli. The greatest 
fall of rain was along the line of western hills where a group of 
seventeen villages were locally known as malndd or wet-land. The 
belt of plain next to the wet-land or malndd held the next most 
favourable position in respect of rain. East of this the rainfall 
became gradually lighten 1 and less certain as there were no hills 
high enough to check the passing clouds of the south-west monsoon. 
The chief products were jvdri and cotton from the black soils and 
jvdri, nitehni, sdva, and oil seed from the red soils. The ordinary 
husbandry was good. Manure was applied to all the land under 
tillage, and considerable care and skill were shown in gathering and 
preparing it. For black soils the general course of cropping was 
an alternation of Indian millet or jvdri with cotton, as wheat, 
which was a frequent third crop in Navalgund and Dambal, 
seldom succeeded in Bankdpur. Tho cotton crop was of even 
more importance in Bankapur than in Navalgund and Dambal. 
It was the chief export of the sub-division and provided the cash 
required to pay the assessment. Besides the ordinary dry crops 
there was a considerable area of rice and garden land. The rice 
lands amounted to about 1 200 acres almost all in the wet western 
villages. The better soils yielded a crop after the rice was reaped, 
and in low and moist sites were well suited for sugarcane. Accord- 
ing to the former survey the garden lands were somewhat in excess 
of -100 acres and were very valuable, yielding a Government revenue 
of upwards of £600 (Rs. 6000). Their chief products were sugarcane, 
plantains, betel-leaf, betelnuts, and cocoannts. 2 The gardens mostly 
lay under the large reservoirs of Shiggaon, Havcri, Hatti-Mattur, and 
Karajgi, from which they were watered by canals. When, as some- 
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i The village of Ingalgi lapsed in 1836 and the eight villages of the Kalas group 
lapsed in 1S42. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLY. 71. 

- The gardens of Shiggaon, which were full of cocoa and lietclnut palms, were 
destroyed by Tipu's soldiery when encamped in the neighbourhood (1786) during 
the siege of Savanur. Bom, Gov. Sel, CLA . 83, 
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times happened in the hot season, the canals failed, the gardens 
were watered from wells sank in the wet soil below the reservoirs. 
Canals from the mighty dams or bandhdrds built by the sovereigns 
of Anegundi, supplied irrigation to many miles of garden land. The 
gradual silting of reservoirs led to the abandonment of garden 
tillage. The prospects of the cotton trade were depressed and ma- 
nufactures were confined to the weaving of coarse cotton and woollen 
fabrics. Much of the surplus produce found its way to the important 
market of Dunchi in the Taras petty division of Hubli. The chief 
exports were to Kumta in North Kanara for shipment to Bombay. 
The Vanis and other merchants of the market towns of Karajgi, 
Haveri, and Savanur, were the chief buyers of the local jvctri. Through 
their agents the Kumta merchants also created a great demand for 
cotton. A market was held once a week in Karajgi, Haveri, Riti, 
and Devgiri. Karajgi and Haveri carried on a wholesale trade in 
grain and coarse sugar or gul. The merchants of Homnabad in the 
Nizam’s country sent agents to Haveri to buy cardamoms, clean them, 
and prepare them for market. About 300 gonis or bullock-loads of 
cardamoms, estimated at £7200 (Rs. 72,000), were yearly bought by 
the Homnabad merchants chiefly from Sirsi, Bilgi, and Siddapur, of 
which the Haveri merchants bought about £500 (Rs. 5000) worth 
or twenty bullock-loads. The Savanur and Van-Sigli markets in 
the Savanur Nawab’s district afforded a reajjy market to the Hatti- 
Mattur cultivators for the sale of garden produce. 

Since the former survey, the accounts had been kept in acres 
instead of in mars} The practice of entering in the accounts the 
gross rental or kamdl of the land under tillage began in 1831-35 
and the full kaincil was shown in 1841-42. The Bankapur survey 
diagram shows that during the nineteen years ending 1845-46, out 
of the total 122,000 Government arable acres in 128 villages of the 
sub-division, the tillage area varied from about 73,000 acres in 1834-35 
to about 52,000 acres in 1845-46. During the twenty-six years 

ending 1845-46, the net rental varied from about £9600 (Rs 96 000) 
m_1821-22 to^ about £5600 (Rs. 56,000) in 1832-33 and averaged 
£7700 (Rs. 7 7,000). 2 


’ mac varied from 16 to SO acres (4-20 kuryi*). Wilson’s Glossary, 331. 

! ™ ai * s are The Tillage Area fell from about 63,000 acres in 1827 -2S to 
about 61 ,000 * acres in 1829-30 ; from 1830-31 there was a gradual increase till in 1834-35 
it amounted to about /3,000 acres ; in 1835-36 it fell to about 69,000 acres ; the next two 
years brought a little more land under tillage but in 1838-39 the tillarre area avain 
fell to about 63,000 acres In 1839-40 it rose to about 68,000 acres and then gradually 
declined till it reached o2,490 acres m 1845-46. From about Rs. 91,000 in 1S20-21 the 
Net Rental rose to about Rs. 96,000 for the next two years - from about Rs 7Q (ton 
in 1823-24 it rose to about Rs. 86,000 in 1824-25 and again feU to about Rs 7«’Z 
in 1825-26 ; from nearly Rs. 90,000 in 1826-27 it steadily fell to about Ps 56 
1832-33. It rose to about Rs. 86,000 in 1834-35 and Sn fell to About 51 ’X ' 

86 W0 ' il fe,i t ° 1 ab0 ’ lt «W»0 “ 183S-39and 

' ^ r <^c to ^ibout Es" fi3*000 in 
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During the whole course of British administration Bankapur had 
been suffering from over-assessment. In spite of nearly thirty years 
of peace and security, the abolition of transit duties and taxes, and 
the improvement of roads, cultivation was more limited in 1845-46 
than at any former period of British rule. The average dry crop 
acre rate for the five years ending 1833-34 was about Is. 9 d. (14 as.) 
and the average dry crop acre rate for the seven years ending 1845-46 
was 2s. 3§ d. (Re.l as. 2f). The average garden acre rate in Haveri 
was £2 18s. (Rs. 29). But a large proportion of irrigated land was 
classed as rice ground though cultivated with the usual garden 
products, and the average rate of assessment for this was only 14s. 
(Rs. 7). This reduced the general average rate for the whole land 
watered from the Haveri reservoir to about £1 9s. (Rs. 14J). At 
Shiggaon the garden rate varied frcm £1 Is. to £4 (Rs.lOf-40) ; the 
average for 1844-45 was £1 lOfs. (Rs. 15§). The general average rate 
for the whole garden land of the survey group was £1 8s. 7\d. 
(Rs. 14-^,). The higher of the rates could be paid only by gardens 
cultivated with cocoa and betel palms or with the betel creeper. This 
took long to come to bearing, twelve years for the cocoa-palm, eight 
for the betel-palm, and three for the betel-vine. The highest acre 
rate for well gardens was 10s. (Rs. 5). The rice land amounted to 
about 1 200 acres chiefly in the first class villages along the western 
border of the sub-division and yielded a revenue of between £400 
and £500 (Rs. 4000 ancl 5000) . The acre assessment varied from 
£1 (Rs. 10) to 2s. (Re. 1). The average acre rate for 1844-45 was 
about 8s. Gd. (Rs. 4|). The landholders were not all poor. Especi- 
ally in the mamlatddr’s villages substantial farmers had eight to 
twenty bullocks and one or two large crop-carts, and paid yearly 
rentals of £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300). To landholders of this class the 
existing rates were not oppressive, as their means enabled them to 
keep their lands in a high state of tillage and to raise crops far 
superior to those grown by the ordinary local husbandmen. At 
the same time the body of the landholders were poor and the farm 
stock was so scanty that it did not amount to more than one 
bullock for every thirty acres of tillage. 

The proposals for a fresh assessment were to have four classes of 
villages assessed at highest dry crop acre rates varying from 3s. Gd. 
(Rs.lf) to 2s. 6 d. (Rs.lf). The first class was to comprise fifteen 
rice villages lying along the western border and to have a highest 
dry crop acre rate of 3s. Gd. (Rs.lf); the second class was to 
contain fifty-five villages, lying east of the first class with a highest 
dry crop acre rate of 3s. (Rs. 11) ; the third class of thirty-six 
villages still further east was to have a highest dry crop acre rate of 
2s. 9d. (Rs. If) ; and the fourth or the most easterly class of thirty- 
one villages was to be assessed at a highest drycrop acre rate of 
2s. Gd. (Rs. If). The rates of inferior soils were to be proportionally 
lowered according to their relative values as fixed by the survey 
classification. The proposed highest acre rate for pond gardens was 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15) and for well gardens 10s. (Rs. 5). The proposed 
highest rate for the best rice-land admitting of an occasional 
sugarcane crop was l ( 's. (Rs. 5) falling to 2s, (Re. 1). The auction 
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sale of the produce of fruit trees was to be abolished. All levies 
in kind by the village headmen and accountants and hereditary 
officers, styled dya-mira, were to be absorbed in the new assessment. 
The survey assessment yielded an average drycrop acre rate of Is. 
7|d. (13 as.) which was about l\d. (5 as.) less than the average of 
the collections of the seven years ending 1845-46 and 1 \d. (la.) 
less than that of the five years ending 1833-34. The effect of the 
survey settlement on the revenue from gardens was to reduce it by 
one-third. The effect of the settlement on the entire tillage area 
was to reduce the average acre rate from 3s. 2a!. (Re. 1 as. 9£) to 2s. 
Re. 1) . The details are : 

Bankdpur Survey Settlement, 1S46-47. 


Year. 

Former. 

1846 

Survey 

Rental. 

128 

Villages 

Grazing 

Fees. 

Nine 

Villages. 

Total. 

1818-1846 

1829-1834 

1834 - 1846 

1845-46 

Rs. 
77,406 
63,280 
76,1SS ! 
71,820 

Rs. 

1956 

1508 

2158 

4988 

Rs. 

10,707 

10,707 

10,707 

10,131 

Rs. 

90,069 

75,495 

89,053 

86,939 

Rs. 

1,15,000 

1,15,000 

1,15,000 

1,15,000 


The proposed settlement was sanctioned by Government in 
December 1847 - 1 * t 

In 1847-48 the survey settlement was introduced into the 130 
villages of old Ranebennur in the south-east of the district. 3 
Ranebennur was bounded on the north by Bankapur, on the east 
by the Tungbhadra river, and on the south and west by the sub- 
division of Kod. Besides the Tungbhadra river, it was watered on 
the north by the Yarda and on the south by the Kumadvati. 
The sub-division included 142 villages, twelve of which were 
alienated. Of the whole number, sixty-nine Government and 
six alienated villages were under the mamlatdar of Rfinebennur, 
and sixty-one Government and six alienated villages under the 
mahalkari of Gutal. The general aspect of this sub-division 
which was very partially cultivated was bare and sterile. Tho 
mamlatdar’s division was crossed in several directions by low 
barren ridges. The soil varied greatly in different parts. Except 
some land near the river, and an open level tract between the hills 
of the Gutal petty division and the town of Ranebennur, the country 
to the east of the road from Dharwar to Harihar was hilly or waving 
ground of which a small portion only was fit for tillage. The rest, 
though in parts rocky, was generally covered with a thin coating of 
earth and afforded a scanty pasturage for cattle and sheep. The 
soil in the Gutal petty division was mostly red, and the waste parts 
of it were mostly covered with low brushwood. The climate was 
nearly uniform. There was not rain enough for rice, but 
an ample supply for the ordinary drycrops. Droughts wore 


1 Gov. Letter 5007 of 3rd Dec. 1S47, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 155- 160. 

- Capt. Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 15 of 26th Jan. 1S4S ; Gov. Letter 2773 

of 16th May 1848 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. G'LVI. 
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unusual. The chief products belonged to the mungari or early 
harvest. The most important crops were jvdri and cotton ; 
and chillies were raised in a few villages bordering on Kod. The 
watered lands were of some extent, the most important being 
garden grounds under the lakes of Ranebennur, Gntal, and Honatti. 
These reservoirs were filled with mud and the supply of water 
failed in the hot season. The wells that were then used had rarely 
springs and were capable of supplying water only for a limited 
period. The garden products were cocoannts, betelnuts, betel leaves, 
and sugarcane. Two years’ rotation was generally practised. 
Rich land was manured every fourth or fifth, and sloping or poor land 
every second or third year. ByAdgi was the most important market 
town. Ranebennur, Hulgeri, Bisarhalli, Airani, Kadarmandalgi, 
Kardgi, Reti, and Agri were among the others. The chief 
manufactures were cotton stufEs such as rumdls, dhotars, and sddis, 
and woollen blankets. About 400 looms were worked in Ranebennur, 
250 in Byadgi, 140 in Hulgeri, 74 in Airani, and 69 in Bisarhalli. 
Silks were made in Ranebennur from raw silk brought from Maisur. 
They were chiefly for home use, but were also sent to Maisur and 
Kanara. The trade of the petty division centred in RAnebennur and 
Byadgi and was chiefly in the hands of merchants of these towns 
who carried on a considerable exchange trade between Belari and 
Maisur on the one side and Kanara on the other. The yearly value 
of the Ranebennur trade was estimated at £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
and that of Byadgi at £9000 (Rs. 90,000). The leading imports 
were betelnut, jagri, and sugar from Anavatti, Soral,and ShikArpur 
in Maisur, and from the Kod and Hangal sub-divisions ; rice from 
Chikkerur and Haunsbhavi in Kod, and from the Nagar sub-division of 
Maisur ; indigo from BelAri ; cocoanuts and tobacco from Davangeri, 
and salt from Kumta and Dhundshi. Mild intermittent fevers 
prevailed at the beginning of the rains and during the cold weather; 
guineaworm was less common than in other parts of DharwAr. 
The landholders were a well disposed intelligent and industrious 
class. They were not wanting in enterprise but their enterprise had 
been checked by the want of any permanent interest in the land. 

The diagram for 129 Government villages shows that, during the 
twenty-one years ending 1846-47, of a total of about 190,000 arable 
acres, the tillage area varied from nearly 75,000 acres in 1835-36 
and 1836-37 to about 46,000 acres in 1845-46. During the 
nine years ending 1828-29 the rental varied from about £9600 
(Rs. 96,000) in 1821-22 to about £8300 (Rs. 83,000) in 1823-24 
and averaged about £9100 (Rs. 91,000) . During the ten years ending 
1838-39 it varied from about £8300 (Rs. 83,000) in 1834-35 to 
about £3900 (Rs. 39,000) in the two years ending 1832-33, and 
averaged about £6400 (Rs. 64,000). During the eight years ending 
1846-47 it varied from nearly £9000 (Rs. 90,000) in the three years 
ending 1841-42 to about £6400 (Rs. 64,000) in 1845-46, and 
averaged nearly £8000 (Rs. 80, 000). 1 
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1 The details are : From about 67,000 acres in 1826-27 Tillage rose to about 69,000 
acres in 1827-28 and steadily fell to about 62,000 acres in 1829-30 ; from about 64,000 
acres in 1830-31 it fell to about 58,000 acres in 1831-32 ; from this it rose to about 
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The revenue history of the Ranebennur sub-division may be 
divided into three periods. The first embraces the nine years 
ending 1828-29 when tillage and collections remained nearly 
stationary and the average acre rate was high, 2s. 8g d. (Re. 1 as. 5 -\) ; 
the second period, the ten years ending 1838-39, was marked by 
a slight advance in tillage and great fluctuations in revenue, with 
an average acre rate of Is. 10 Id. (15 os.). The third period, the 
eight years ending 1846-47, showed a steady decline in tillage and 
revenue. The average acre rate was 2s. 8|(7. (Re. 1 as. 5 T 7 ? ). The high 
and steady average of collections in the nine years ending 182S-29 
were due partly to the establishment of peace and confidence and 
partly to an arrangement which acted as an indirect tax on holders 
of alienated lands by allowing no one to till them who did not hold 
some fully assessed land. The fluctuations of the revenue and the 
advance in tillage during the ten years ending 1838-39 were due to 
bad seasons, liberal remissions, and efforts to prop up an excessive 
assessment by grants of arable waste on favourable terms. The 
decline in the eight years ending 1846 was due to the giving up 
of the haul or lease system and to stricter management. The slight 
advance in tillage and collections in 1846-47 was due to landholders 
taking fields in anticipation of the lower survey rates. The removal 
of the old Maratha restriction on any one tilling alienated land who 
did not hold highly assessed government land, had helped the 
holders of alienated lands at the expense of the Government revenue. 
At the same time it had been of some use in lightening the pressure 
of the very high rates on Government land. 1 Except in a few 
villages the people, though poorer than in neighbouring sub-divisions, 
were not depressed. 

Forthesurvey settlement, the villages were arranged intotwoclasses 
with dry-crop acre rates varying from 2s. 9 d. to 3ci. (Rs.lf- - 2 as.). 


74,000 acres in 1834-35 and continued about the same during the next three years ; 
and then almost steadily fell to about 46,000 acres in 1845-46 ; in 1846-47 it rose by 
about 3000 acres. From about Rs. 91,000 in 1820-21 the Net Rental rose to about 
Rs. 96,000 for the next two years ; from about Rs. 83,000 in 1823-24 it rose to about 
Rs. 93,000 in the two years ending 1827-28; from this it rapidly fell to about 
Rs. 39,000 in the two years ending 1832-33 ; after rising to about Rs. 83,000 in 
1834-35 it steadily fell to Rs. 55,000 in 1836-37 ; from about Rs. 78,000 in 1837-38 
it fell to Rs. 70,000 in 1838-39 ; during the next three years it was nearly Rs. 90,000 ; 
and from this steadily fell to about Rs. 64.000 in 1845-46. In 1S46-47 it rose by about 
Rs. 6000. During the nine years ending 1828-29 Remissions varied from about 
Rs. 16,000 in 1823-24 to about Rs. 3000 in 1821-22; during the six years ending 
1834-35 they varied from about Rs. 32,000 in 1833-34 to about Rs. 20,000 in 1830-31° 
during the six years ending 1840-41 they varied from about Rs. 56,000 in 1836-37 to 
about Rs. 18,000 in 1840-41 ; during the six years ending 1846-47 they varied from 
about Rs. 49,000 in 1841-42 to about Rs. 30,000 in 1846-47. Diagram in Survey Rent 
15 of 26th Jan. 1848, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 

1 Among the most striking cases of over-assessment were the neighbouring vil- 
lages of Mehdur and Gudgur in the Gutal petty division. Taking the average of 
the ten years ending 1830 the yearly revenue of Mehdur was about Rs. 1200 ; for 
the ten years ending 1840 the average was Rs. 600 ; and in 1845-46 the total revenue 
was Rs. 154, The average of Gudgur for the ten years ending 1830 was Rs. 850, and 
for the ten years ending 1S40, Rs. 500 ; the total revenue for 1845-46 was Rs. 140. 
The lands of both villages were nearly waste in 1846-47. There were not more than 
R>ur or five Government landholders and these held their lands on favourable terms. 
Ruins of houses in 1846-47 showed that people had been driven away. The rates 
in these villages were not higher than in other villages, only the people had uo other 
resources to help them. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 88. 
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The first class contained forty-four villages in the south-west which 
was assessed at dry crop acre rates varying from 2s. 9 d. to 3d. 
(Rs. If - 2 as.) The second class contained the remaining eighty-six 
villages and was assessed at dry crop acre rates varying from 2s. 
6d. to 3d. (Rs. li - 2 as.). The highest garden acre-rates were £1 
10s. (Rs. 15) in the case of pond-gardens, and 10s. (Rs. 5) in the 
case of well gardens. The highest rice acre rate was 10s. (Rs. 5) ; 
all acre rates beyond 4s. (Rs. 2) were confined to soils capable of 
yielding the superior products, sugarcane and vegetables, in addition 
to rice. These survey rates included the levies hitherto made by 
the landholders for the village officers. In the case of quit-rent 
land, whenever the quit-rent exceeded the survey assessment of the 
whole land whether paying quit-rent or rent-free, the excess was cut 
off, and the survey assessment of the whole land was levied in lieu of 
the quit-rent. The immediate effect of the survey settlement, compared 
with the 1846-47 net rental, was a fall from about £7000 to £5000 
(Rs. 70,000 -Rs. 50,000) or twenty-nine per cent. If all the arable 
area was brought under tillage, the survey assessment showed an 
increase of fifty-nine per cent over the average collections of the 
twenty-seven years ending 1846-47. The details 1 are : 

Rdnebennur Survey Settlement, 1847-48. 


Year. 

Collections on account of 

Total 

Collec- 

tions. 

1818 

Survey 

Assess- 

ment. 

Tillage 
area, 129 
villages. 

Murdur 

Village. 

Grazing 

Fees. 

Village 

Officers’ 

Fees. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rfl. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1820-1847 

77,302 

300 

3236 

1000 

81,838 

1,30,000 

1820 -1829 

90,650 

300 

2787 

1000 

94,737 

1,30,000 

1829-1889 

63,591 

300 

2806 

1000 

67,697 

1,30,000 

1839-1847 

79,424 

300 

4276 

1000 

85,000 

1,30 000 

1845-46 

63*785 

300 

5920 

1000 

71,006 

1,30,000 


In 1847-48 the survey settlement was introduced into 161 
Government villages of BAngal in the south-west of the district. 2 
H&ngal was bounded on the north by the Taras petty division of Hubli 
and by Bankapur, on the east by Bankapur and Kod, on the south 
by Maisur, and on the west by Kanara. Of its 193 villages, thirty- 
two were alienated of which thirty paid a quit-rent. Of the whole 
number 103 Government and thirty-one alienated villages were under 
the mamlatdar of Hdngal, and fifty-eight Government villages and 
one alienated village were under the mahalkari of Adur. Nearly the 
whole mamlatdar’ s division was broken by low almost detached hills. 
To the west and south the hills were covered with thick forest, and 
to the north and east some were bushy and others were rocky. 
Through its greatest length H&ngal was crossed by the rivers 
Varda and Dharma. The bed of the Varda was too deep to be 
used in irrigation. The Dharma, was dammed in two places. The 
upper dam was thrown across the stream at the village of Mantgi 
where the Dharma entered Hangal from the west. The canal from 
the Mantgi lake was carried through the lands of seven villages 
Sevalli, Herur, Govrapur, Gigihalli, Sirmapur, Doleshvar, and 
Surleshvar, a distance of nearly twelve miles. At Surleshvar it 
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1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI, 95. 

1 Capt. Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 15 of 26th January 1848 ; Gov. Letter 
2773 of 16th Mav 1848 : Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 
b 98—64 
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divided into two branches. One branch passed south-east through 
the lands of Giglikop, Alur, Havasgi, and the alienated village of 
Mulgund, and emptied itself into the Varda. The other branch 
passed north-east through Akivalli and Arleshvar, and, after passing 
two villages of the Adur petty division, again entered Hangal and 
emptied itself into the present (1816) bed, The second dam was 
near the village of Kenchi Neglur about twelve miles below Mantgi. 
This dam turned the river water into a canal, which, after running more 
than five miles, emptied into the Naregal lake. Besides supplying the 
Naregal lake which overflowed every year and watered the rice lands 
of Vardi,this canal also watered the rice lands of Nellibid. From the 
main canal minor ones branched in every direction, fed the ponds of 
villages through whose lands they passed and, in times of failure 
or of cessation of rain, watered rice fields and gardens. The 
prevailing soil was alight brown whose surface was rarely broken in 
the hot season except in wastes which the rains had carved into 
fissures and hollows. In the mamlatdar’s division the soil was light 
and the climate moist. The greatest fall of rain was along the 
border villages to the west, where was a large area of uncleared 
land. The watered crops were the only crops of importance. Most 
of the mahdlkarFs division was a level plain of black soil. The 
climate was much drier thau in the mamlatdar’s division and 
was well suited for dry crops. As it lay so near the Sahyiidris, 
the supply of rain in H do gal was generally certain and regular. 
For their full supply of water the rice lands depended on ponds. 
The garden products were plantains, betel and cocoa palms, and the 
betel- vine. In plain black soil villages the early, called mungdri or 
kharif , harvest included yelhi Sesamum, uddu Phaseolus mungo, jola 
Sorghum vulgare, dhod talli navani Panicum italicum, muliai save 
Panicum miliare, rdgi Eleusine corocana, togari Cajanus indicus, 
inataki Phaseolus aconitifolius, hesaru Phaseolus radiatus, avari 
Dohchos lablab, and hurli Dolichos biflorus. The hingdri or late 
harvest included sialu jola, godi wheat, kadli gram, hatti cotton, 
kusumbi safflower, audio, castor seed, guralu an oil plant, 
karra save Panicum amliacum, navani Panicum italicum, and 
agashi also an oil plant. In the malndd or wet villages the early 
harvest included bhatta rice, rdgi, and muligi save Panicum 
miliare. ihe hingan or late harvest included audla or castor seed, 
hesaru Phaseolus radiatus, uddu Phaseolus mungo, agashi an oil 
plant, atari Dolichos lablab, and kadli gram.i 

G ° V ‘ Sel ’ CLVL 150 ‘ 153 - The estimate of the amount and value of the 
produce is . Hangal Crnps,lS!,7. 


Grain, 

Acre Outturn. 

Bag of ! 
128 shers. J 

i 

Grain. 

i 

1 Acre Outturn. 

Bag of 







Greatest 

Least. 


: Greatest 

Least. 

128 ahers. 

Jola 

Cotton-wool 

Cctton-seed 

Kusumbi 

Navani 

Sdve 

Hesaru 

Ragi 

Audla 

Togari 

Shers. 

240 

48 

144 

60 

IkO 

160 

20 

160 

40 

80 

Shert. 

120 

30 

60 

80 

15 

80 

20 

40 

Rs. a. 

3 0 

Uncertain. 
Ditto. i 
2 8 ! 

1 8 

2 8 | 

5 0 

1 10 

4 0 

s 0 | 

Kadli 

Uddu 

Hurli 

Avari 

Ydlu 

Mataki 

Godi 

ytalbkatta 

Sanbhatta 

Dodginbhatta 

! Shers. 
80 

20 

40 

36 

80 

I 80 

j 40 

1 400 

' 350 

1 200 

Shers. 

40 

15 

20 

24 

40 

40 

20 

200 

200 

100 

Rs. a. 

12 0 

7 0 

2 8 

4 0 

4 0 

2 8 

3 12 

2 8 

3 8 

2 0 
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The chief market towns in the m&mlatdar’s division were Hfingal, 
Bomanhalli, Alur, and Maharajpeth, and in the mahfilkari’s charge 
Adur and Naregal. The manufactures were confined to the weaving 
of a few coarse cotton and woollen stuffs for local use. The imports 
were, jvdri , wheat, gram, husumbi, and agashi oil from the north ; 
cloths from Hubli and Belari; salt, dried and fresh cocoanuts, 
betelnuts, dried and fresh dates, pepper, cardamoms, and plantains 
from Kumta. The exports were rice, jvdri, and raw sugar to 
Navalgund, Dambal, Nargund, Hubli, and Badfimi. A little raw 
cotton also went from the plain villages of the mahalkari’s division. 
The products of the dry crop tillage commanded equally good prices 
with those of the neighbouring parts of Bankapur to the north. 
The prices of the products of watered land were considerably lower, 
as the produce was greatly beyond the local demand and nearly 
all the surplus passed north. As rice and raw sugar were the chief 
exports, and their prices ruled lower in Hangal than in Bankapur 
and still more than in Hubli, rice and garden soils were at a disad- 
vantage. 

The diagram for the 160 Hangal villages shows that, during the 
twenty-one years ending 1846-47, of a total of about 92,000 
Government arable acres, the tillage area varied from about 44,000 
acres in 1834-35 and 1837-38 to about 32,000 acres in 1846-47. 
During the five years ending 1824-25 the net rental varied from 
about £8900 (Rs. 89,000) in 1822-23 to about £7200 (Rs. 72,000) 
in 1823-24 and averaged about £8200 (Rs. 82,000). During the 
twenty-two years ending 1846-47 it varied from about £7300 
(Rs. 73,000) in 1842-43 to about £4100 (Rs. 41,000) in 1836-37 
and averaged about £6200 (Rs. 62,000). 1 From 1826-27, the first 
year in which the tillage area was entered in acres, to 1837-38, 
that is for twelve years tillage had slowly spread and again 
from 1837-38 to 1846-47 it had slowly shrunk. The change was 
chiefly due to the stoppage of the practice of granting waste on 
specially easy terms. For 1846-47 the collections on account of 
drycrop land were £1945 (Rs. 19,450) and those on watered land 
£374 2 (Rs. 37,420). Of the latter sum £2994 (Rs. 29,940) were 
obtained from the rice and £748 (Rs. 7480) from the garden 
cultivation. The assessment was unequal rather than excessive. 
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l The details are : From nearly 36,000 acres in the two years ending 1827-28 Tillage 
rose to about 37,500 acres in 1828-29, and after falling to about 35,000 acres in 1829-30 
again rose to about 37,500 in 1S30-31 ; from about 36,000 acres in 1831-32 it steadily 
rose to about 44,000 acres in 1834-35; during the six years ending 1840-41 it varied 
from about 44,000 acres in 1837-38 to about 42,000 acres in 1835-36 ; and from about 
43,000 acres in 1S41-42 it steadily fell to about 32,000 in 1846-47. From about 
Rs, 82,000 m 1820-21 the Net Rental steadily rose to about Rs. 89,000 in 1822-23, and, 
after a fall to about Rs. 72,000 in 1823-24. again rose to about Rs. 77, (| 00 in 1824-25 ; 
from about Rs. 62,500 in 1825-26 it steadily rose to about Rs. 68,000 in 1828-29 
and steadily fell to about Rs47, 500 in 1831-32 ; after steadily rising to about Rs. 71,000 
in 1834-35 it again fell to about Rs. 41,000 in 1836-37 ; from this it steadily rose to 
about Rs. 73,000 in 1842-43 and fell to about Rs. 57,000 in 1846-47. During the ten 
years ending 1832-33 Remissions varied from about Rs. 21,000 in 1831-32 to about 
Rs. 5000 iu 1828-29 ; during the three years ending 1835-36, they were about 
Rs. 15,000 ; during the five years ending 1840-41 they varied from about Rs. 37,000 
in 1836-37 to about Rs, 10,000 in 1840-41 ; during the six years ending 1846-47 they 
varied from about Rs. 48,000 in 1841-42 to about Rs. 31,000 in 1846-47, Diagram in 
Survey Report 15 of 26th January 1848, Bom, Gov. Scl, CLVI. 
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The average drycrop acre rate varied from 7s. 1 ^d. (Rs. 3 as. 9) to 
\ld. (If as.); and that of rice land from £1 7s. l|d. (Rs. 13 as. 9) 
to Is. 9 Id. (14 -rj as). The average garden acre rate was £1 17s. 
10^d. (Rs. 18 as. 15). As regarded the cost and profit of rice and 
sugarcane tillage in a malndd or wet village, the estimates 1 
showed, in the case of three acres of rice and one and a half acres 
of sugarcane, a rental of £2 5s. (Rs. 22),) for 4^ acres at Rs. 5 an 
acre; a cost of tillage amounting to £7 3s. (Rs. 71£) ; and a crop 
return worth £16 4s. (Rs. 162) ; that is, a balance of £6 16s. (Rs. 68). 
With respect to cotton and jvari tillage in plain villages, the 
estimates showed, in the case of seven acres of jvari and six acres 
of cotton, a rental of £1 15s. 9 d. (Rs. 17|) for thirteen acres at 2s. 
9 d. (Rs. If) the acre ; a cost of tillage amounting to Is. (8 as.); and 
a crop return worth £6 17s. 6 d. (Rs. 68§) ; that is a balance of 
£5 Os. 9 d. (Rs. 50f) 2 . 

The Hdngal sub-division was thinly inhabited and the villages 
were generally small. Everywhere were large tracts of waste and 
especially in the west much land was covered with dense forest. 
Though the landholders were better off than in the neighbouring 
districts, sickness had for many years checked the increase of 
population. The prevailing diseases were cholera and small-pox, 
guineaworm and fever were also common. 

The 161 Government villages were divided into four classes with 
drycrop acre rates varying from 3s. to 2f d. (Rs. 1 £ - 1|- as.) . The first 
or plain class contained thirty-six villages to the east of Adur 
enjoying a climate well suited to drycrops. The second class included 
thirty-one villages lying west of the first class in which the fall of 
rain was slightly but not seriously too heavy for drycrops. The third 
class contained fifty-one villages still further west in whichjthe fall of 
rain was still more prejudicial to drycrop husbandry. The fourth 
class contained forty-three villages in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Kanara forests. The drycrop acre rates varied in the first class 
from 3s. to 3d. (Rs. 1 ^ -2 as .) ; in the second from 2s. 5 \d. to 3 |d. (Re. 1 
as. 3 1 to 2ijas.); in the third from Is. IO^cZ. to 3fd. (15-2J as.); 
and in the fourth from Is. 3Jd. to 2JcZ. (10i- If as.). These rates 
lowered the existing drycrop assessment on cultivated land in the 
first and second classes of villages and raised it in the third and 
fourth. The details 3 * * 6 are : 


1 These estimates do not include thej additional expense on account of bullock- 
hire and wages for labour. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 164. 

2 In the case of a wet village the details were : Kent for 44 acres at Rs. 5 the acre, 

Ks. 224 ; cost of 6000 pieces of sugarcane for seed, Rs. 6 ; cost 27 ckittas of rice for 

seed, Rs, 24 ; cost of making raw sugar at Rs. 34 the goni, Rs. 63 ; total, Rs. 94. 
Three acres of rice yielding 12 gonis of 32 ckittas each at Rs. 3 the goni, Rs. 36 ; 

It acres of sugarcane yielding 18 gonis of gut at Rs. 7 the goni, Rs. 126 ; total 
Rs. 162. Balance to the landholder, Rs. 68. In the case of a plain holding the 
details were : Rent of 13 acres at Rs. 1? an acre, Rs. 175 ; cost of 2 mans of seed 
cotton at 2 os, the man. Re. 4 ; cost of tur and jvari for seed (say) Re. J ; total 
Rs. 18|. Seven acres of jvari yielding 104 gonis at Rs. 24 the goni, Rs. 264 ; 
34 gonis of tur grown between the drills of the jvari at Rs, 24 the goni, Rs. 8f ; 

6 acres of cotton yielding 18 mans of clean cotton at Rs. 14 a man, Rs. 27, and 
TAmans of seed at 2 as. a man, Rs. 6?, total Rs. 33? ; total Rs.’68f. Balance to the 
landholder, Rs, 50$. Bom. Gov, Sel, clvi, 164. 

i Bom, Gov, Sel. CLVI, 109, 
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Hangal Dry-crop Land Settlement, 1847-48. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

1846-47. 

Survey. 

Dry Crop. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 
ment on 
Tillage. 

Average 

Acre 

Rate. 

Dry 

Crop. 

Total 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

Acre 

Rate. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs, a. p 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

I 

36 

24,500 

9223 

12S91 

16 4 

24,500 

24,500 

10 0 

II 

31 

18,518 

4730 

4371 

0 14 9 

17,000 

11,687 

0 11 0 

Ill 

51 

22,642 

4784 

1535 

0 5 1 

17,000 

9562 

0 9 0 

IV 

43 

43.189 

2710 

656 

0 3 10 

33,000 

10,312 

0 6 0 

Total ... 

161 

108,849 

21,447 

19,453 

0 14 5 

91,500 

56,061 

0 9 9 


The rice acre rates varied from 10s. (Rs. 5) to Is. 6c i. (12 as.). 
The higher rates above 4s. (Rs. 2) were for rice and sugarcane 
lands, and the lower rates for rice lands only. These survey 
settlement rates reduced the average rate of assessment on the 
whole rice lands under tillage from 5s. 10gd. (Rs. 2 as. 14|) to 
4s. 4 \d. (Rs. 2 as. 3), or, inclusive of waste, from 5s. 7 d. (Rs. 2 as. 12§) 
to 4s. 3d. (Rs. 2£). This was equal to a reduction of seven per 
cent in both cases.i The principal garden villages were Naregal, 
Alur, and Hangal in the mamlatdar’s charge. Of these Naregal 
and Alur were supplied with water from the dams on the Dharma 
river. The highest pond garden acre rate was £2 (Rs. 20), and 
the well garden rate 10s. (Rs. 5). These survey settlement rates 
lowered the assessment on garden lands tilled and waste from £858 
to £600 (Rs. 8580-6000), or the average garden acre rate from £1 
17s. 9d. to £1 6s. 6d. (Rs. 18|-13i). On paying an assessment equal 
to the drycrop rate on soil of the same quality in cleared parts of 
the village, landholders were allowed to clear and till forest land, 
unless it was set apart for timber. The haks or rights of hereditary 
officers were absorbed in the new rates. The survey rates also 
included the taxes on sheep and the sale of the produce of fruit trees. 
The immediate effect of the settlement compared with the land 
revenue of 1846-47, was, on the same tillage area, a fall of rental 
from £6400 (Rs. 64,000) to £4800 (Rs. 48,000) or twenty-five per 
cent. When the whole arable area was brought under tillage the 
survey rental would show an increase of sixty-eight per cent on the 
average collections of the twenty-two years ending 1846-47, and of 
seventy -five per cent on the 1846-47 collections. The details 2 are: 


Hangal Survey Settlement, 1847-48. 


Year. 

Collections on 
account of 

Total. 

1848 

Survey 

Assess- 

ment. 

Tillage 

Area. 

Grazing 

Fees. 

Here- 

ditary 

Claims. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Be. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1825 - 1847 

61,361 

1199 

4000 

66,560 

1,12,000 

1846-47 . . 

56,876 

3208 

4000 

64,084 

1,12,000 
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1 Bom. Gov, Sel. CLYI. 114 


- Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 110. 
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In 1847-48 the survey settlement was introduced into fifty-four 
villages 1 of the Taras petty division of Hubli. 2 Taras was a belt of 
sixty-three villages lying north and south of the town of Taras. Of 
the sixty-three villages, fifty-four were Government and nine were 
alienated subject to a quit-rent. The climate was like that of Hangal. 
Heavy thunderstorms fell at intervals in May, during which the fields 
were ploughed and prepared for seed. By about the 10th or 15th of 
June the regular rains generally set in. The late or hingdri rains 
Were so slight and uncertain that there was hardly any late or cold 
weather harvest. Hale Taralgat was the only village with lands 
suited to the growth of drycrops. The watered lands were of most 
importance, the revenue derived from them in 1846-47 being about 
£1100 (Rs. 11,000), compared with £700 (Rs. 7000) from unwatered 
land. The chief field produce was rice, sugarcane, ragi , sdva, til, and 
Iculthi, of which rice and sugarcane were the most important. The 
manufactures were limited to cotton and woollen stuffs. There were 
three markets at Taras, Arlikatti, and Dhundshi. From the Taras 
market, which was held every Tuesday, rice worth about £10 (Rs. 100) 
was exported and wheat, bdjri, and other articles worth about £2 10s. 
(Rs. 25) were imported chiefly from Hubli, Kundgol, Shirhatti, and 
Mulgund. From the Arlikatti market, the chief northern centre of 
trade, every Thursday, coarse cotton cloth worth about £30 (Rs. 300) 
was sent to Hubli, and oil worth about £15 (Rs. 150) to Sirsi. The 
Dhundshi market, which was held every Wednesday and Thursday, 
was the most important in the subdivision. During the six months 
from the first of December to the setting in of the rains the weekly 
imports amounted to about £480 (Rs. 4800) ; during the other six 
months, the state of the roads prevented traffic. Nearly all the gul 
or raw sugar and rice of the sub-division and of the neighbouring 
parts found a market in Dhundshi. Cholera and small-pox were 
prevalent and mortality was unusually great in Taras. The people 
were well off. The population, though scattered, was about 2 28 8 to 
the square mile. 3 

The diagram for the fifty-four Taras villages shows that during 
the twenty-two years ending 1846-47, of a total of about 40,000 
Government arable acres, the tillage area varied from about 16 000 
acres in 1834-35 to about 11,000 acres in 1825-26 • and that the 
net rental varied from about £2700 (Rs. 27,000) in 1834-35 to about 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) in 1836-37, and averaged £2000 (Rs. 20,000). 4 


1 B ef ore the survey the Taras petty division contained tifty-seven villages but 
at the time of the survey settlement, no trace could be found of three villages’ 

^“le^vr^r 7 meaSUred int ° th ° Se ° f the s ™«hng villafesl 

° f mh JaDUary 18485 G0V ' Letter 

Bo ^ GorSel° f CLVL ’ 177 ? SqUare miIeS and the Potion 20,593. 

4 From about 11,000 acres in 1825-26 tillage steadily rose to about 15 son 
1829-30 and fell to about 14,000 acres in 1832-33- it roL to about m mo ’ 5 °° ! 
1834-3o ; from about 14,000 acres in 1835-36 it rose to nearly lS.OOffacresToTtlS 
next two years, and after a slight fall in the two years ending 1839-40 again rose to 
nearly 15,000 acres in 1841-42 ; during the five years endimr 1 84 fi. 47 +7n ™ , 

stationary at about 14,000 acres. From about Ks. 21,000 in 1825-26 the^NET rental 
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During the twenty years ending 1846-47, there were no remarkable 
fluctuations either in tillage or in collections. Captain Wingate 
attributed this to the comparative certainty of the rain and to the 
large proportion of watered land in the group. That in spite of 
these advantages tillage had not spread and population had steadily 
declined was due partly to the prevalence of fatal disease, and 
partly to the very high rates at which arable waste had been 
assessed. The average acre rate for drycrop land was 9 \d. (6£ as.) 
and for rice 6s. 6 (Rs.3 as. 4 T %). Under the survey settlement, 
for drycrop lands the villages were divided into four classes on 
account of difference in climate, the rates being lowered as heavier 
rain made drycrop husbandry less successful. The highest drycrop 
acre rate was 3s. (Rs. 1|) and the average over the whole four classes 
was Is. Of d. (8j as.). The details 1 are: 


Taras Dry-crop Land Settlement, 1847-48. 


Class. 

Villages 

1846-47. 

Survey. 

Dry-crop. 

Cultivated 

Assess- 
ment on 
Cultivated 
Area. 

Average 

Acre 

Rate. 

Total 

Dry-crop 

Area. 

Total 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 
Acre Rate. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Re. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

I 

1 

795 

787 

1569 

1 15 10 

795 

894 

12 0 

II 

24 

12,S49 

7397 

4818 

0 10 5 

12,849 

9235 

0 11 6 

III 

19 

14,190 

2159 

526 

0 3 11 

13,000 

4875 

0 7 0 

IV 

10 

6415 

269 

46 

0 2 9 

5500 

1719 

0 5 0 

Total ... 

54 

34,249 

10,612 

6959 

0 6 4 

32,144 

16,723 

0 8 3 


In rice lands the highest proposed acre rate was 11s. (Rs. 5|), and 
the average rate on the whole rice land was 4s. 3d. (Rs. 2|) and on 
the tilled portion 4s. 6d. (Rs. 2£), or about thirty per cent less than 
the former rate. Garden land was limited to fifteen acres. The 
highest acre rate for pond gardens was £1 (Rs. 10) and for well 
gardens 10s. (Rs. 5). On paying an assessment equal to that of 
drycrop soils of the same quality in cleared parts of the village, 
landholders were allowed to clear and cultivate any part of the forest, 
unless it was set apart for the growth of timber. The extent of land 
so tilled was to be determined at the yearly inspection of the village 
lands, and the rate of assessment to be levied was to be settled at 
the j amdbandi. 


Chapter VTII. 
Land- 


Survey. 


Taras, 

1847-48. 


rose to about Rs. 23,000 in 1826-27 ; from this it steadily fell to about Rs. 19,000 in 
1832-33 ; after a rise to about Rs. 27,000 in 1834-35 it rapidly fell to about Rs. 10,000 
in 1836-37 ; from about Rs. 22,000 in 1837-38 it fell to about Rs. 17,500 in 1838-39 ; 
for the next three years it was about Rs. 22,000, and after a fall of about Rs. 2000 in 
1842-43 again rose to about Rs. 22,000 in the two years ending 1844-45 ; from this it 
steadily declined to about Rs. 19,000 in 1846-47. During the four years ending 
1828-29 remissions varied from nearly Rs. 5000 in 1825-26 to about Rs. 1000 in 
1827-28 ; there were no remissions in 1829-30 ; in 1830-31 there were about Rs. 5000 ; 
during the five years ending 1835-36 they varied from about Rs. 6000 in 1835-36 to 
about Rs. 1000 in 1831-32 -, in 1832-33 they were about Rs. 15,000 ; during the ten 
years ending 1846-47 they varied from about Rs. 7500 in 1846-47 to about Rs. 2000 in 
1839-40. Diagram in Surv. Rept. 15 of 26th January 1848. Bom. Gov. Sel, CLVI. 

1 Bom. Gov Sel. CLVI. 124. The highest dry-crop acre rates for the four classes 
were Rs. I*. Rs. 1-^, as, 15. and as. 10*. 
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The immediate effect of the survey assessment was that, compared 
with the 1846-47 revenue, the survey rental on the same tillage 
area fell from £2050 (Rs. 20,500) to £1660 (Rs. 16,600) or 
nineteen per cent. If the whole arable area were brought under 
tillage, the survey rates would show an increase of thirty-four to 
thirty-six per cent. The details 1 are : 

Taras Survey Settlement, 1847-48. 


Year. 

Collections on account of 

Total 

Collec- 

tions. 

1848 

Survey 

Assess- 

ment. 

Cultivated 

Laud. 

Grazing 

Fees. 

Here- 

ditary 

Claims. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1825*47 

20,467 

377 

1500 

22,344 

30,000 

184647 

18,701 

1828 

1600 

22,029 

30,000 


In 1848-49, the survey settlement was introduced into the south 
and north-west portions of the Dhhrwdr district, including 245 
villages of Kod, 136 villages of Dharwar, and 100 villages of the 
Mishrikot petty division of Hubli. 2 Kod formed the southern border 
of Dhdrwdr from the Varda to the Tungbhadra. In general shape 
it was an irregular four-sided oblong figure, with an average length 
of thirty miles and an average breadth of about sixteen miles It 
was bounded on the north by the Bankapur and Ranebennur sub- 
divisions, on the east by the Tungbhadra, on the south by Maisur, 
and on the west by the Varda river and Hangal. The villages of 
Kod were numerous and thickly set, especially towards the south- 
west, but they were (1848) thinly peopled and in some instances were 
empty. Of 266 villages, 245 were Government and twenty-one 
alienated. Of the whole number 157 Government and twelve alienated 
villages were under the mamlatdar of Rattehalli and eighty-eight 
Government and nine alienated villages were under the mahalkari 
ot Kagnelli. The climate of Kod varied considerably in different 
parts. The south-west villages which chiefly belonged to the Tilvalli 
petty division were rainy during the south-west monsoon months 

(June -October) and the tillage was chiefly rice and other watered 

crops. A belt of villages close to, and inland of these, had a somewhat 
drier climate, and in this division both dry and watered crops were 
commonly grown. Not unfrequently the two kinds of crop were 
grown together m the same field that, if the season proved too 
dry for nee, a crop of jva.ri might be obtained instead The 
rest of the sub-division to the north and east of the survey group 
obtained still less rain. It was unsuited for rice unless with the 
help of irrigation, but was favourable for drycrops. Long droughts 
during the rainy season were rare ; still, especially in the middle 
two crop zone, partial failures of the harvest occurred rather 
frequently owing to the position of the subdivision and the nature 


l Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 127. 
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of the crops grown ; because when the rain was heavy enough for 
rice, it was generally too heavy for drycrops, and when the dry- 
crops flounished the rice languished. Most of Kod consisted of fine 
swelling plains stretching from the Varda to the Tungbhadra. The 
only hilly tracts were the small valley of the Masur in the extreme 
south which was enclosed by rather rugged ranges of hills of 
considerable height, and a small tract of hilly country west of 
Kagnelli as well as to the north of Chin-Mulgund where was a 
picturesque isolated hill in whose stream-beds small quantities of 
gold were (December 1848) found. Its plains were well watered, 
being crossed by uumerous streams. Many sites on these streams 
had once been used for making reservoirs of which there were 
many fine specimens, though mostly in disrepair. The chief 
rivers were the Varda,- the Tungbhadra, and the Kumadvati. All 
the crops grown in Kod belonged to the early harvest and were 
sown between June and August. Manure was used in every soil 
and the husbandry was like, though, perhaps on account of the 
very high assessment, inferior to that of the neighbouring sub- 
divisions of Hangal, Bankapur, and Ranebeunur. To the slovenly 
character of the ordinary husbandry, the cultivation of the chilli 
was an exception. It was carried on with great care and success 
in a limited number of villages for the most part to the north of a 
line connecting the villages of Kod and Kagnelli where the soil 
and climate seemed particularly well suited to the crop. The chilli 
was sown in May or in early June in a small plot of well prepared 
ground, often the backyard of the cultivator’s house. From the 
seed plot, when of some little height, the plants were moved 
to the field, where they were planted in carefully prepared rows 
at intervals of two feet. After the field was planted manure 
was applied by the hand to the root of each plant, and at 
intervals of eight or ten days the small two bullock plough was 
carefully passed between the rows of plants, first lengthwise and 
then across. This ploughing kept the field free from weeds and 
heaped the earth round each plant. The ploughing was repeated at 
intervals for about three months until the branches of adjoining 
plants began to touch and the fruit began to show. The crop was 
picked by the hand, generally in two pickings of which the first 
was by far the largest. An acre of good crop was said to yield two 
loads of eight mans each, and the load occasionally sold as high as 
10s. (Rs. 8), a price which yielded the husbandman a most handsome 
return. The demand was limited and the price was liable to extreme 
fluctuations. It not unfrequently happened that a year of short crops 
was better for the cultivator than one of unusual abundance and in 
consequence of great fall in value. The chilli in Kod was a dry crop 
and some of the land best suited for its growth was assessed as high 
as 10s. (Rs. 5) the acre and upwards. Kod had no manufacture of 
any importance. Nearly the whole population lived on agriculture. 
Its chief exports were chillis, rice, gul or raw sugar, sugar, oil 
and oil-seeds, and cotton fi-om the hlack soil villages. Some of 
these exports went west to the coast ; the rest went north to supply 
the inland markets. Chillis were also sent east to Madras and 
Maisur. Tlu-se exports were not- made by the cultivators but by 
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traders who bought either at the cultivators’ villages or in some of the 
local markets of which the chief were those of Chikkerur and Tilvalh 
in Kod, and of Byadgi in Ranebennur. Considerable quantities of 
raw sugar had lately begun to be sent to Kumta for shipment to 
Bombay. The outlying position of Kod and the want of roads 
made the prices of produce, especially of the bulkier field products, 
much lower than in other parts of the district. Fodder enough to 
keep a horse for a month sometimes sold for a rupee. 

Before the beginning of British rule Kod was almost deserted as 
most of the people had fled to Maisur. At first they were miserably 
poor. Since the beginning of British management, population and 
cattle had been slowly increasing chiefly from the cultivation of 
alienated land, nearly all of whichhad fallen waste. Progress had been 
grievously delayed by the enormous assessment of the Government 
land of which there was less in cultivation (1848) than there had been 
twenty years before. Pestilence had had its share in keeping down 
the population whose numbers at many times during the preceding 
thirty years (1818-1848) had been greatly thinned by cholera. 
Throughout the thirty years of British management the area of 
arable waste was about four times as great as the tillage area. 
During the ten years ending 1848, in spite of peace security and 
freedom, the waste was steadily gaining on the tilled land till the 
tillage area fell to less than one-sixth of the whole arable area. This 
shrinking of tillage was due to the grievous land assessment. The 
landholders had lived on remissions. The demand was greater than 
they could pay in an average season. If by large remissions or by 
a season of unusual fruitfulness the landholder was able to lay by or 
to add to his stock, all might be sacrificed to meet the next year’s 
demands. Under these circumstances steady hopeful industry was 
not to be looked for. If it had not been for the relief given by the 
lower rates in force in alienated land, Captain Wingate believed that 
Kod would have been nearly waste. Its thickly crowded villages, 
the number and size of its irrigation reservoirs, the frequently 
occurring fruit trees marking the sites of former gardens, and 
its enormous land assessment which could not have been borne 
except by very prosperous agriculture, supplied abundant evidence 
that Kod was once a populous and flourishing sub-division. 1 In 
1848 all was changed. Its fine plains for the most part lay untilled 
yielding nothing but rank herbage, and some of its richest valleys, 
suited for rice and sugarcane, were overgrown with date. Its 
reservoirs were choked with mud ; its once populous villages had 
dwindled to a few wretched huts, and its active and flourishing 
landholders were the most poverty-stricken and spiritless peasantry 
in Dharwar. Even in ruin the country was beautiful. An eye 
accustomed to the tameness of the Bombay Karnatak, delighted 
in its glistening lakes and grassy glades, fringed with palms 


1 Most of the reservoirs were probably built by the Anegundi kings. The chief of 
them was the Madag lake whose bank formed the boundary between DhirwAr and 
Maisur. It lay about two miles south of Masur town. The bed of the lake was with- 
in Maisur limits, but its waters were intended for the irrigation of Kod. Bom. Gov. 
Sel. CLX. 87. Details are given above under Agriculture, 2t>0 203. 
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mangoes and tamarinds. 1 The three years ending 1827-28, which 
were years of gradual increase of tillage, were succeeded by four 
years of steady decline. During the ten years ending 1840-41 the 
tillage area was constantly though slightly changing and in 1840-41 
it was about 56,000 acres. From this it almost steadily fell to 
about 38,000 acres in 1847-48. From 1828-29 there were four 
years of steady decline in the rental followed by three years of 
steady advance. During the five years ending 1839-40, the rental 
varied from about £9700 to about £8900 (Rs. 97, 000-Rs. 89,000). 
The seven years ending 1847-48 were marked by a nearly steady 
fall in the rental from about £12,000 to about £8500 (Rs. 1,20,000- 
Rs. 85,000). The details 2 are : 


Rod, 245 Villages : Tillage and Revenue, 1820-1848. 




Tillaqs. 


Waste 

Revenue 

Quit 

Rent. 

Net Land 
Revenue. 

Year. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Remis- 

sions. 

1820-21 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

4130 

Rs. 

59,013 

Rs. 

1,51,090 

1821-22 




4209 

60,550 

1,59.024 

1822-23 

... 



4465 

58,975 

1,56,261 

1823-24 




4171 

56,984 

1,47,906 

1824-25 




609 

54,667 

1,40,576 

1826-26 

48,024 



2825 

49,123 

1,29,580 

1826-27 

54,341 



3100 

57,733 

1,49,544 

1827-28 

58,741 



3116 

56,990 

1,53,460 

1828-29 

58,488 
53,801 
51,918 
49,184. 
49,443 
58,088 
58,254 
53 374 

98,615 

6790 

3241 

56,352 

1,52,418 

1829-30 

91,187 

13,675 

3327 

48,225 

1,28,964 

3830-31 

86,573 

18,317 

4120 

39,754 

1,12,130 

1831-32 

79,267 

29,487 

1435 

31,862 

83,077 

1832-33 

81,699 

19,894 

1475 

40,101 

1,03,381 

1833-34 

1.11344 

34,362 

1498 

46,121 

1,24,601 

1834-35 

1,11344 

20,974 

1551 

47,541 

1,31,978 

1835-36 

96,383 

25,961 

1679 

45,639 

1,16,740 

1836-37 

54,397 

54,175 

55,601 

55,453 

53,539 

55,879 

91,205 

93,995 

97,131 

52,526 

1 i 02 

29,806 

70,186 

1837-38 

*4,723 


45,806 

1,16,911 

1838-39 

*4,710 

1838 

47,492 

1,21,754 

1839-40 

89,181 

5247 

3046 

f2,287 

1,39,047 

1840-41 


3353 

52,667 

1,40,981 

1841-42 

1.18.711 

3269 

2799 

54,898 

51,797 

1,44,039 

1842-43 

53,160 

1.20.271 

38,685 

3398 

1,36,831 

1843-44 

44,419 

99,648 

26,581 

4305 

49,690 

1,27,057 

1844-45 

39’ 587 

87,437 

2\704 

6862 

45,460 

1 ,16,055 

1845-46 

37,363 

82,988 

29,745 

8460 

40,117 

1,01,820 

1846-47 

38,187 

85.883 

24,305 

9263 

41,675 

1,12,514 

1847-48 

37,873 

85,269 

24,138 

9063 

43,059 

1,13,253 


A comparison of the collections and the tillage area during the 
twenty-three years ending 1848 shows that the average drycrop acre 
rate was 2s. 2 $d. (Re. 1 as. 1|), the average rice acre rate 5s. 3|d. 
(Rs. 2 as. 10£), and the average garden acre rate 15s.. 

(Rs. 7 as. 12f). The details 3 are : 


Rod Tillage and Revenue , 1825-1848. 


Land. 

Average, 1825-1848. 

Average, 1843-1848. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Acre 

Rate. 

’nil age. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Acre Rate. 

Drycrop .. 
Rice 

Garden 

Acres. 

41,790 

7993 

846 

Rs. 

45,619 

21,222 

6660 

Rs. a. p. 
1 1 6 
2 10 6 
7 12 10 

Acres. 

33,006 

5983 

745 

Rs. 

38,538 

18,617 

6378 

Re. a. p. 

1 2 8 

3 19 

3 9 3 
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i Bom Gov. Sel. CLX. 85. 2 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 134-135 

3 Bom. Gov, Sel. CLX. 97. 
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At the time of the settlement (1848) the Kod sub-division was 
impoverished, its population was scanty, and the area of arable waste 
was immense. The chief causes were over-taxation and cholera. The 
survey measurements and classification were begun in 1 S46ahdfinished 
in 1848. The plan followed for the classification of the soil in Kod 
was the same as that described in the Joint Report by the survey 
superintendents, dated the 2nd of August 1847 and afterwards 
approved by Government. A new system was adopted for valuing 
the supply of water to rice lands. The method was very simple and 
quite as systematic as that adopted for the valuation of the soil, 
'['he varying supplies of water obtainable for the irrigation of rice 
lands were by this system referred to one or other of the following 
six classes which were found sufficiently numerous for an equitable 
distribution of the assessment. Consistently with the attainment of 
this object it was desirable to have the number of classes as few as 
possible, as by this means the distinctions between each were more 
strongly marked and the work rendered at once simpler and more 
easily tested. The six classes were : (1) A supply of water abundant 
for rice and alternating crops of sugarcane ; (2) a supply of water 
abundant for rice and in ordinary seasons sufficient for alternating 
crops of sugarcane ; (3) a supply of water abundant for rice and 
sufficient for sugarcane in seasons when the fall of rain was unusually 
heavy ; (4) a supply of water sufficient for rice and when the soil was 
suitable for an after green crop but not sufficient for sugarcane ; 
(5) a supply of water independent of rain that is from ponds or 
streams for an after green crop; (6) a supply of water wholly 
dependent on the fall of rain and therefore very risky for rice. The 
consideration of the results of past revenue management, climate, 
markets, and relations to other sub-divisions already settled, led 
Captain Wingate to arrange the Kod villages into four classes and 
propose highest drycrop acre rates of 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1|), 2s. 6 d. 
(Rs. lj), 2s. (Re. 1), and Is. 6jrf. (12^ as.) The details 1 are : 

Kod Dry Crop Land Settlement, 1S48-4D. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former, 1S43-1S4S. 

Survey. 

Total 1 

crop | Tillage 
Land, j 

Collec- 

tions. 

A\ erage 
Acre 
Rate 

Total 

Dry- 

crop 

Land. 

1 Rental. 

A\cr- 

age 

Acre 

Rate. 

High- 

est 

Acre 

Rate. 

ii "! 
iii 

IV . 

Total 

.30 

134 

fi4 

17 

Acres. I Acres. 
22,685! 4S29 

112,724; 20,947 
35 ,331 1 6462 

3534 j 678 

Rs. 

5441 

26,464 

6202 

431 

Rs. a p. 
12 0 
1 4 3 
0 15 2 
0 8 11 

Acres. 

22.500 

113.500 
39,000 

5000 

Rs. 

16,875 

78,031 

21,937 

2187 

As. 

12 

11 

9 

7 

Rs. a. 

1 6 

1 4 

1 0 

0 12 i 

243 174,274, 33,006 

1 1 

38,538 

1 2 8 

180,000 

1,19.030 

l°r; 



me rice lands were both extensive and valuable but like the dry 
crop lands most of them were (1848) waste. As in Hangul the rice 
lands consisted partly of land suited for sugarcane as well as rice from 
having a command of water for irrigation during part of the dry season. 
This more valuable land was limited in area and most of the land 

m a th™ f0 7 1C °’ b ,° Ca i SG ° f th n ruin of tho Iak es. The difference 
o7 a ° f / lce lands wording to the (1825) former and the 
Ub4/)ju-esent survey was no less than 7000 acres. Much of this 
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difference was probably due to land having been entered as rice in 
the 1825 survey merely because it had once grown rice and was 
entered as rice land in the village accounts. Still there could be no 
question that the state of many of the reservoirs had greatly declined 
in the twenty-three years ending 1848, and that a considerable area 
had become incapable of irrigation. In 1848 the area of land suitable 
for rice was estimated at 20,000 acres. The highest acre rate 
proposed was 9s. (Rs. 4|). Upon the tillage the new rates effected 
a reduction of about thirty per cent. The details are : 

Kod Rice Land Settlement, 184S-49. 


Year. 

Total 

Rice 

Land. 

Tillage 

Rental. 

Average 
Acre Rate. 

1843-1848 ... 
Survey 

Acres. 

27,600 

20,000 

Acres. 

6983 

... 

Rs. 

18,617 

40,000 

Rs. a. p. 
3 19 

2 0 0 


The depressed condition of agriculture in Kod (1848) was 
nowhere more strikingly visible than in the garden cultivation. This 
was not so much shown by a decline of cultivation and revenue 
which were less subject to fluctuation than in drycrop and rice 
lands. It was chiefly apparent in the neglected state of the 
gardens. In many villages the gardens had been gradually 
declining for years, and in some they were nearly destroyed 
from neglect. This was owing to the absence of a superior class 
of landholders rather than to excessive assessment. The garden 
assessment of Kod, while extremely unequal and in many 
instances excessive, was on the whole moderate, the average acre 
rate for the five years ending 1848 being 17s. 1 Jd. (Rs. 8 as. 9|). 
Gardens which had fallen out of cultivation under British manage- 
ment owing to the heaviness of the former assessment had in 
several instances been given out again at rents so greatly reduced 
that these could be paid from the produce of the cocoanut and other 
fruit trees without any labour. Several of these gardens though 
entered in the accounts as cultivated were really waste. The trees 
were uncared for and from year to year their produce was growing 
less. The highest acre rate proposed for the pond watered gardens 
of Kod was £1 10s. (Rs. 15). In Kod the filling of the ponds was 
wholly dependent on the local rainfall. The highest acre rate for 
gardens watered entirely from wells was proposed at 10s. (Rs. 5). 
The well garden cultivation of Kod was insignificant. The garden 
assessment at the proposed rates was estimated to yield £700 
(Rs. 7000) or an average acre rate of 13s. (Rs. 61) on the entire 
garden land, and 14s. (Rs. 7) on the existing (1848) cultivation. 
The full survey rental of the whole Government land of the 
sub-division was estimated at £16,600 (Rs. 1,66,000). Compared with 
the average of the five years ending 1848 (£7314), the survey rental 
showed an increase of 127 per cent and compared with the average of 
the twenty-eight years ending 1848 an increase of 102 per cent. The 
immediate effect of the settlement on the area under tillage in 
1847-48 was a reduction of about fifty-two per cent. The proposed 
settlement was sanctioned in 1S49. 1 

1 Bom, Gov. Scl. CLX. 83-110, 155 ItJl. 
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In 1848-49 the survey settlement was introduced into 132 
villages of Dharwar in the north-west of the district. Dharwar 
was bounded on the north by Parasgad, on the east by Navalgund, 
on the south by Hubli, and on the west by Kanara and Bidi. It 
contained 136 Government and thirty-three alienated villages. 1 
In appearance and climate the different parts of Dharwar varied 
considerably. The Belgaum-Hubli road divided Dharwar into two 
parts. To the north of the road was a level black soil plain peculiarly 
suited to the growth of dry crops and containing little watered 
land ; to the south of the road the country was hilly, and the valleys 
generally given to rice, drycrop culture being for the most part 
confined to the light soiled uplands. This difference was chiefly 
due to the moister climate of the south division, in which the rainfall 
gradually increased towards the Kanara forests. In the north or 
black plain portion the climate was suited for dry crops. The rain 
though generally sufficient was rarely excessive, and droughts, to 
which the Navalgund villages a little further north-east were very 
subject, were rare. Tobacco grew freely in some villages, and several 
vegetables, which in most places required watering, grew well as dry- 
crops. The climate of the north of Dharwar was equal to any in the 
collectorate ; and the neighbourhood of the camp and city of Dhdrwfir 
and the presence of the Dharwar-Hubii road made it as regards 
markets the most favoured part of the district. In the south of the 
sub-division the climate was too damp for drycrops ; and to the west 
jvdri gave way to ragi and other inferior grains. The camp and town 
of Dharwar used almost the whole local produce. A large trading 
and manufacturing population in different villages throughout the 
sub-division increased the local demand and kept the prices of produce 
above the level of any other part of the district. From the same cause 
little cotton was grown, though the climate was well suited for cotton. 
The landholders found it more profitable to raise jvdri, from which 
besides the grain a large return was obtained by the sale of the 
straw in Dharwar and in the villages along the Belgaum-Hubli 
road. Considerable quantities of tobacco were grown in certain 
villages and it was considered a paying crop. \Y heat also was grown 
sparingly throughout the black plain or north portion of the 
sub-division, but the early or monsoon jvdri was the great staple, 
except in two or three of the most outlying villages where, in 
consequence of the more precarious fall of rain, the cultivators 
occasionally tried the white or cold weather variety. In the hilly 
or south division, rice and sugarcane were the most valuable crops 
and like the products of the plain division found a ready sale at 
Dharwar. In this Dharwar sub-division the drycrop land revenue 
was much more important than that obtained from the rice and 
garden lands. Manure was everywhere used except in a few 
villages which had the benefit of wood ashes. 


1 Ot the Government villages three had long been lost sight of in the forest tracts 
and could not be traced. Their lands were therefore included within the limits of 
adjoining nUages. One vdlage was surveyed and assessed before its transfer from 
Isavalgund to Dhdrw&r, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. Ill, 117. 
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For about 1 13 years after the fall of Anegundi (1573) Dharwar, 
under the nominal rule of Bijapur, was in a great measure left to the 
hereditary officers. This period is described as one of unbroken 
suffering. It next fell under the Moghals whose rule lasted sixty- 
six years and was generally liberal and prosperous. The Marath&s 
succeeded, and one of their first measures was to raise the 
assessment by trebling the ancient Anegundi rakam or standard. The 
new standard could not be collected and required the constant aid 
of leases or hauls and similar abatements to give it even a nominal 
existence. In 1790 the town of Dharwar and many neighbouring 
villages were plundered and burnt by Parashuram Bhau Patvardhan 
and from 1790 to 1817 the whole sub-division continued to suffer from 
similar outrages. 1 Though the importance of Dharwdr fort made 
the neighbourhood specially liable to the spoliation of contending 
armies, the presence of the garrison secured to the husbandmen a 
good local market for their produce. On the whole it seemed to 
have suffered less than most parts of the district from the disorders 
that preceded the occupation of the country by the British. Under 
British management the sub-division generally prospered though its 
agriculture remained stationary if not declining. The large thriving 
town of Dh&rwar may be said to have grown up within this period, 
and the population of other places also considerably increased. 
According to Captain Wingate over-assessment had prevented an 
advance in agriculture. As in other sub-divisions the collections 
in the first few years of British rule were very high ; this gave rise 
to an exaggerated estimate of the capabilities of the sub-division, 
and this was made the basis of the assessment of the first survey 
which was introduced in 1825-26 and had since formed the ground 
work of the yearly settlements. Cultivation declined steadily for 
the first eight years (1825-1833) subsequent to the introduction 
of the former survey when the collections were generally high. 
In the nine years ending 1842 owing to remissions and leases the 
collections were smaller and tillage spread. In the three years 
ending 1845 the cultivation once more rapidly declined. Finally in 
the three years ending 1848 there was a considerable increase due 
chiefly to the survey and the approaching revision of assessment. 
The details 3 are : 


Dharwar, 131 Villages: Tillage and Revenue, 1320 - 1343. 



Tillage. 

Waste 

Revenue 

Quit 

Rent. 

Net Land 
Revenue. 

Year 

Area. 

Rental. 

Remis- 

sions. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1820-21 ... 




1560 

61,101 

1,73.745 

1821-22 ... 




2407 

61 ,839 

1,75,820 

1322-23 ... 




21bl 

57,729 

1,79,001 

1823-24 ... 




1952 

54,055 

1,50,701 

1824-25 ... 


1,45,976 

57,558 

1030 

55,181 

1,44,629 

1825-20 ... 

62,140 

1,17,717 

55,321 

1696 

54,014 

1,48,106 

1826-27 ... 

62,647 

1,48,366 

48,942 

2102 

55,348 


1827-28 .. 

61,896 

1,46,112 

40,200 

1835 

54,910 

1,62,657 

1828-29 .. 

58,002 

1,38,342 

39,532 

2129 

53,725 

1,54,664 

1829-30 ... 

53,202 

1,29,024 

34,830 

2108 

52,166 

1,48,468 

1830-31 ... 

50,977 

1,24,681 

39,157 

2606 

55,920 

1,44,050 1 

1831-32 ... 

51,674 

1,25,099 

31,853 

2412 

56,115 

1,51,773 
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1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 113. 2 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 136 137. 
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Dlidrmir, 1.71 VUhtpm T,lb»M and limuue, 1S20-1S4S— continued. 




Tillage. 

Waste 
ie\ enue 

| 

Quit i 
Rent. 


Yk\r 

1 

j Area. 

„ . , 1 Rem is- 1 

Rental - I S .o„ s , j 

Rev enue. | 

I 



Rs j Rs j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us 

1 •‘I ).R‘j 

is, 051 

1,14, -'SO 52,470 

2004 

49,593 

1,14,007 1 
1,24,312 • 

W.WA 

53,042 

1,2V>11! 59,977 ' 

2810 

52,862 

It- ?5 

5 r »,8 55 

l.2s,9"5' 29,357 

2391 

50.733 

,7ot> - 

; 8 <o 

1 5ti,10 

1,21, "971 40.110 

2577 

-50.310 

1,40,071 j 



1.20,4 -1' 4 i,712 

2015 

53,790 

1,35,15 i | 

is-?;- is 

02,337 

1.27,53“- 23,532 

2950 

5G.177 

1,57,3 4 

1? .*-31) 

r»5,55S 

1,10,317 15,801 

2097 

51,560 

1,1s, 790 

1S3-M0 

01,388 

1.21,3101 V.',.VI1 

3i»10 

51,510 

1.00.1 19 

1 MO-41 

1 (U,73«» 

1,22,4 43, 17,053 

..195 

55,134 

1,65,119 

KM1-12 

t 02,400 

1,22,7*32 -24,0.17 

3291 

,54,998 

1,50,957 

1MM3 . 

i 58,005 

1,15, 149' 21,077 

3SI1 

f 4 , 7 02 

1.50,015 

1M5-41 

j 53,001 

i l,o:,:i»V 17, ut's 

4001 

54,0 •- 

1,45,684 

18 14-45 

1 50,3!>0 

i 99.910 13,10", 

4315 

*" 5,215 

1,44,979 

1845-40 

51,158 

99,720 9730 

6941 

'• J.25S 

1,50,195 

1840-47 

! 5«*,l34 

1,13.57 V 7010 

0191 

>4, 10U 

1,71,013 

1“471S 

| 04,309 

1,30,1 52 10,099 

1.7..0 

54,512 

1,79,52 > 


The survey was begun in 184G and finished in ISIS. The 132 
Government villages were arranged in seven classes with highest 
drycrop acre rates varying from 4s. OR. to Is. 97. (Rs. 2} - 14 ns). 
The details are : 

bharmir Dm Crop Land Sitllnnent, 1S4S-40. 


Former, 1825-1548. Survey 


CUss. 

1 ' - Total | 
Land. 

Tillage. 


Average 

Total 


! A verace’ H iirln*-,t j 


tions. j 

Acre ; 
Rate, i 

Drycrop 

Land. 

Rental. 

| Acre 
j Rate. 

Acre 
Rate | 


| Acres. 

Acps. 

Rs. ! 

■Rs. a. p. 

1 . 

I Acres. 


Rs. a | 

1 

Rs. a 

1 .. 

7 ‘IMS 

112 

6990 

2 1 10 

3540 

i 

tiOOO 

i i> 

2 4 

II 

! .VI 4S.774 

33,777 

.59. 150 ; 

: 1 12 l 

49,000 

J 07,375 

- 1 0 


III 

; 3 4474 

3t»50 

! 427! 

; i o 4 

4475 

1 5748 

1 5 

1 12 

IV . 

; 2 5 10.18 < 

4412 

1 3804 

- 0 14 <» 

| io.ooo 

. 10.500 

0 10' 

1 12 | 

V 

J 19 i 11,901 

344S 

1991 

1 0 «» 3 

[ 10,000 

• 5312 

i o 84 

1 8 

\ I 

| Is 19,724 

.-*.41 

1 17<»1 

1 0 5 2 

' 17,IHH) 

7909 

: o 7i 

1 1) 1 

\ II 

1 9 12,479 

1280 

j 270 

'034 

j 11,000 

4409 

- o 04 

0 14 1 

; Total 

: 132 117,373 

| 54,832 

1 78, 5,3 

1 1 ♦. 11 

111, il5 

1,07,373 

o i;v. 



As the sixth and seventh classes were close to forests, and had a 
rainy climate, the poorer lands in them yielded an abundant herbage 
during seven or eight months of the year. In these places the new 
rates enhanced the drycrop assessment. In other lands the 
proposed rates were below the past averages. The area of rice land 
in Dharwar was not large. It was nearly confined to the portion 
of the .-ub-division south of the Belgaum-E ubli road, that is to the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh classes of villages. At the 
introduction of the 1825 survey settlement -TSU I acres were under 
rice. An unbearable assessment had reduced this to 2871 acres 
in 18 1-5- Mi During the two years ending 1818 a portion of the 
waste had been brought under tillage in anticipation of the new 
settlement. There were (1848) in all about fiUPO acres of rice land 
of which nearly half were waste owing to the oppressive nature of 
the existing assessment. The highest acre rate was £1 4.s\ (Rs. 12) 
and the average acre rate on the cultivation of the twentv-tliree 
years ending ISIS was 7s. 1,1. (Rs. 3 as. Sy T ), and on that* of the 
five years ending 1S4S, 7s. 11(7. ( Rs. ;J us. 15 ,‘ ; ). The highest acre 
rate proposed in the 1818 settlement was U>.-\ i Rs. M) for the first 
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second, fourth, and fifth classes of villages ; there was no rice land 
m the third class ; the sixth and seventh classes were less favourably 
situated, being removed ten to fifteen miles from Dharwar and 
the high road to Belgaum ; on this account the highest acre rate 
proposed for them was 14s. (Rs. 7). The details are : 

Dharwdr Rice Land Settlement, 1S4S-49. 


FoRMKR, 1825-1848. 

Survs?. 

Total 

Rice 

Land. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Average 

Acre 

Rate. 

Total 

Rice 

Land. 

Rental. 

A\ erage 
Acre 
Rate. 

Highest 

Acre 

Rate. 

Acre9. 

5125 

Acres. 

3154 

Rs. 

11,150 

Rs. a. p. 
3 8 7 

Acre9. 

6000 

Rs. 

15,750 

Rs. a. p. 
2 10 0 

11s. 

1 ? 


Garden lands were of very limited extent, 360 acres, of which 
287 were under tillage at an average acre rate of 1 6s. f d. (Rs. 8 cut. -,V) . 
This land was generally inferior to that of the southern sub-divisions 
and was for the most part devoted to the raising of vegetables 
for the Dharwdr market. The highest acre rates proposed were £1 
10s. (Rs. 15) for pond-watered gardens and 10s. (Rs. 5) for well- 
watered gardens. The average acre rate was estimated at about 
10s. (Rs.5). The full survey rental of the whole Government arable 
land of the sub-division was estimated at £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) 
which, compared with £10,044 (Rs. 1,00,440) the average collections 
of the twenty -eight years ending 1848, showed an increase of 24J) per 
cent, and, compared with £9872 (Rs. 98,720) the average collections 
of the five years ending 1845-46, an increase of 26£ per cent. 1 As 
cultivation was more widespread in Dharwar than in any previously 
settled sub-division, the new settlement did not hold out so large a 
prospect of eventual increase of revenue. The immediate effect of the 
settlement on the average collections of the five years ending 1 845-46 
was a reduction of about ten per cent. The proposed settlement was 
sanctioned in March 1849. 2 

In 1848-49 the survey settlement was introduced into 100 Mishrikot 
villages in the west of the district. These 100 Government villages 
together with twenty-four alienated villages formed the Mishrikot petty 
division of Hubli. It was bounded on the north by Dharwdr, on the 
east by the mdmlatdar’s and Taras mahalkari’s divisions of Hubli, 
and on the south and west by Kanara. The surface of Mishrikot 
was waving and much of the south and west was (December 
1848) overrun with forest. Passing from the north-east to the 
Kanara forests the climate rapidly became more rainy. It was in all 
parts overmoist for drycrops, though drycrops were much grown 
along the eastern border. The westerly villages were very thinly 


1 The period of five years ending 1845-46 has been taken for comparison, because, 
according to Captain Wingate, from 1846-47 the effect of the present survey opera- 
tions in increasing the revenue first became decidedly apparent. Captain Wingate, 
Survey Superintendent, 235 of 21st December 1848, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 122. 

• Captain Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 235 of 21st December 1848, Bom. Gov 
Sel. CLX. Ill ■ 123 ; Government Letter 1908 of 19th March 1849, Ditto 155-161. 
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peopled and many of them were empty. There was very little tillage, 
and no great spread of tillage could (1848) be looked for without an 
increase of population. The chief produce was rice and the revenue 
from watered lands was more than double the drycrop revenue. 
All over the petty division were many small neglected reservoirs. 
Owing to a moderate assessment and to a good market for their rice, 
the landholders were better off than in other rice-growing parts of 
Dharwar. From the introduction of the 1825 survey, tillage had 
fluctuated very little. At the same time it had steadily though slowly 
spread. The amount of yearly remissions was small. The assessment 
was therefore comparatively moderate but it had not been light 
enough to allow any rapid spread of tillage or the proper develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of the petty division which were 
very great. During the twenty-three years ending 1 847-48, the 
tillage area slowly rose from about 15,500 acres in 1825-20 to about 
22,500 acres in 1847-48. During the twenty-eight years ending 
1847-48 the netrental varied from about £6500 (Rs. 05,000) in 1843-44 
to about £2440 (Rs. 24,400) in 1836-37, and remissions varied from 
about £1850 (Rs. 18,500) in 1836-37 to about £4 (Rs.40) in 1821-22. 
The details 1 are : 


Mishrikot, 100 Villages : Tillage and Revenue, 1S20-1S48. 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Waste 

Rete- 

nue. 

Quit 

Rent. 

Net 

Land 

Re- 

venue. 

Year. 

Tillage. 

Waste 

Reve- 

nue. 

Quit 

Kent 

Net 

I And 
Re 

venue 

Area. 

Ren- 

tal. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Area. 

Ren- 

tal. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Acres 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1820-11... 


32,234 

574 

160 

12,343 

44,163 

1834-35 . 

20,305 



133 

16,555 

51,269 

1821-22 .. 


38,531 

41 

141 

15,355 53, 9S6 

1835-3G.. 

17,756 

34,153 

6685 

145 

14,990 

42,603 

1822-23... 




145 

15,544 55,465 

1836-37... 

18,407 

32,640 

18,520 

134 

10,115 

24,369 

1823-24... 


41,251 

10,799 

169 

14,987 45,608 

1837-38.. 

29,165 



147 

14,201 

39,360 

1824-25 


41,208 

3946 

154 

14,829j52,245 

1838-39... 

19,450 

... 


143 

12,436 

31,170 

1825-26 

15,519 

36,772 

3446 

147 

17,078 50,551 

1839-40... 

18,498 



197 

14,394 

42,771 

1826-27. . 

16,973 



•145 

16,43250,484 

1840-41.. 

20,253 



191 

14,627 

44,690 

1827-28 

17,123 

35,675 

4478 

136 

14,723*46,036 

1841*42.. 

21,960 

35,348 

1619 

1104 

29,980 

64,813 

1828-29.. 

18,399 

34,087 

210 

137 

14,70348,717 

1842-43 .. 

21,639 

34,710 

2312 

1188 

30,221 

63,807 

1829-30... 

18,183 



138 

13,216 

39,869 

1843-44 . 

21,89635,228 

1862 

1289 

30,455 

65,110 

1830-31... 

18,383 

34,520 

5274 

126 

14,405 

43,777 

1844-45.. 

20,215 

32,164 

480 

1885 

30,608 

64,177 

1831-32... 

17,277 



136 

13,300 

39,163 

1845-46.. 

21,229 

32,335 

4322 

1770 

29,910 

59,693 

1832-33... 

17,044 



122 

12,446 

37,193 

1846-47.. 

22,163 

33,268 

3996 

2106 

29,472 

60,851 

1833-34... 

17,439 

33,881 

3382 

134 

14,304 

44,937 

1847-48... 

22,510 

42,417 

9450 

1689 

30,143 

64,799 


The survey was begun in 1846 and finished in 1848. The area of 

nnn Dmenfc dl 7 cr0 P Iand 111 the 100 Mishrikot villages was about 
/ 6,000 acres of which only 14,500 acres were (1848) under cultiva- 
tion at an average acre rate of Is. 3cZ. (10 as.) as deduced from the 
collections of the preceding five years. It was proposed to divide 
the villages mto four classes with highest drycrop acre rates of 2s. 

5 . (Rs. 1 ) diminishing to Is. 3d. (10 as.), as the climate became 

more rainy and unfavourable for drycrop culture. The details are : 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel, CLX. 138 159. 
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Class. 

Villages. 

Former, 1843*1848. 

SCRVKY. 

Total 

Drycrop 

Land. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Average 

Acre 

Rate. 

Total 

Drycrop 

Land. 

Rental. 

Average 

Acre 

Rate. 

Highest 

Acre 

Rate. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

As. 

Rs. a. 

I 

3 

3044 

944 

954 

1 0$ 

3600 

2925 

13 

1 5 

II 

*21 

17,109 

6347 

5953 

0 12 

17,000 

9562 

9 

i u 

Ill 

*27 

18,6.50 

4011 

2321 

0 9 

16,000 

6500 

64 

0 14 

IV 

49 

45,594 

1990 

732 

0 6 i 

40,000 

11,250 

44 

0 10 

Total ... 

100 

84,997 

13,792 

9000 

0 10£ 

76,000 

30,237 

«i 



The 8397 acres less of the drycrop land according to the 1 848 
survey were owing to tracts of land which had become covered with 
dense forest. Rice lands were of considerable extent in Mishrikot 
amounting to about 15,000 acres of which about 8000 were (1848) 
under tillage. The rainy climate of the greater part of Mishrikot 
made it particularly suited for rice. For the rice and sugarcane lands 
a highest aero rate of 12s. (Rs. 6) was proposed. The details are : 

Mishrikot Rice Land Settlement, 1848-49. 


Former, 1S43-1S43. 

SURVEY. 

Total 


Collec- 

tions. 

Average 

Total 


Average 

Highest 

Rice 

Tillage. 

Acre 

Rice 

Rental. 

Acre 

Acre 

Land. 

Rate. 

Land. 


Rate. 

Rate. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

14,603 

8245 

21,958 

2 11 

15,500 

31,969 

2 1 

6 


There was no Government garden land in Mishrikot. If any should 
be found in the villages remaining to be classified, the ordinary 
standard, adopted for the collectorate in general, was proposed, that 
is a highest acre rate of £1 10s. (Rs. 15) for pond gardens and 10s. 
(Rs. 5) for well gardens. Besides these, as in Dharwar, some of the 
lands of Mishrikot were covered with forest. Large tracts of this 
forest land in particular villages in both groups, Dharwar and 
Mishrikot, were merely measured and their external boundaries 
marked off without being divided into fields. No assessment was 
proposed for these forest tracts. Captain Wingate had suggested 
through the Military Board that a portion of them or other convenient 
waste should be set apart as public forest for the growth of timber 
and managed under special instructions distinct from the ordinary 
administration of the survey settlements. The timber of these 
forests was being recklessly destroyed. For the rest of the forest- 
covered arable land it was proposed that if such fields were brought 
under tillage, the mamlatdar should fix rates of assessment on the 
area under tillage equivalent to the assessment of similar soils in 
the same village. Captain Wingate was of opinion that cultivation 
should not be allowed to extend to these tracts until the arable 
waste, which had been divided into fields and assessed, was brought 
under tillage. Till then the natural products of the land in ques- 
tion might be sold on behalf of Government as in the case of ordi- 
nary waste subject to assessment. The full survey rental on the 
Government arable land amounted to £6200 (Rs. 62,000), which. 
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Chapter VIII. 
Land. 

Survey. 

Mishrikot, 

1843-49. 


Mulgund, 

1850-51. 


compared with £3304 (Rs. 33,040) the average collections during 
the twenty-eight years ending 1847-48, showed an increase of 87^ per 
cent, and compared with £3510 (Rs. 35,100) the average collections 
of the five years ending 1847-48, an increase of 76£ per cent. The 
immediate effect of the settlement was a reduction of about twenty 
per cent. The proposed settlement was sanctioned in March 1849. 1 
For some years before 1848 wild elephants had yearly visited the 
western borders of Dharwar and done much damage to the crops 
especially to rice. The people knew no way of killing wild 
elephants and allowed them to ravage the fields undisturbed. It 
was proposed to grant a reward of £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) for every 
wild elephant that might be killed. 2 

In 1850-51 the survey settlement was introduced into a group of 
twenty-nine villages in the Dambal sub-division in the east of the 
district. The survey of these villages was begun in 1850 and finished 
in 1851. Their area amounted to 106,773 acres of which 10,763 
acres were unarable and 96,010 acres were arable. 3 When Govern- 
ment took possession of the eighteen Mulgund villages no accounts 
for previous years were forthcoming. During the time of the 
Patvardhans, that is from 1790 to 1847, the revenue management 
of these villages was personal or rayatvar. The assessment was 
nominally very high, but was never realized in full unless in a year 
of extraordinary abundance. The collections were made by six 
instalments which fell due between November and June. A yearly 
inspection of crops was made, and remissions from one-eighth to 
three-fourths were given to each landholder according to the state 
of his crop and his general means. These remissions were granted 
almost every season, so that in effect the collections were made 
according to the state of the crop. As the landholders could never 
hope to pay the full assessment they were always at the mercy of the 
revenue officers. The officers seldom pressed their exactions beyond 
endurance. They were generally ready to defer their demands rather 
than compel a landholder to part with his farm stock. Though 
so far considerate they allowed the cultivator no freedom of action. 
He was not allowed to give up any part of his holding when so inclined". 
He was even required to increase it when the authorities thought 
he had the means of cultivating more land than he had under tillage. 
Such extra lands he was allowed to hold at low rates, so as in some 


1 Captain Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 235 of 21st December 1848 Bom Gov 
Sel. CLX, 123-132 ; Government Letter 1908 of 19th March 1849, Ditto 1551^ 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 131, 147. 

3 Of these twenty-nine villages, eighteen were villages of the Mulrund petty 
division which formed part of the estate of the late chief of Tiisgaon and lapsed to 
Government at his death in 1848 ; six were villages of the same petty division for- 
merly held as hereditary by the desdi and deshpdnde of Mulgund but resumed bv 
Government m 1850 m consequence of investigations by the Intel Commissioner. 

tlme f ° f r settlement these twenty-four villages formed the charge of the 
mahiikan of Mulgund m the Dambal sub-division ; of the remaining five villages, 
in 1^7 “hereditary grant by the Shirhatti rfesniaud resumed 

formefl 7 ™^ f in qU1I 7 by th t e tommissioner, and atthe settlement time they 
n e K h f g f of the mahalkari of Dambal; one village was held by 
resumed ^ on . lnvest igation by the Intel Commissioner was 

mlXtdte ^ attaChed tothecharge o£th * Gada S 
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measure to compensate for the high rents levied on the rest of hi 3 
holding. The chief objects of the management were to prevent any 
diminution of cultivation and to extend it by all available means, 
so as to exact for the landlord the whole surplus produce beyond 
what was necessary for the tenant’s support, but yet so cautiously 
and carefully as not to disable the tenant from continuing his culti- 
vation. The two years (1848-50) during which these villages were 
under British management showed the impossibility of realizing the 
assessment of the preceding period. In the first year one-fourth of 
the whole assessment, £1285 (Rs. 12,850) out of £5066 (Rs. 50,660) 
were remitted. Still the landholders complained loudly. When 
they found that they were free to give up their land they at once threw 
up one-fourth of the entire cultivation. In the following season, 
when the introduction of the new assessment had been promised, a 
portion of this land was again taken for tillage. In the absence 
of any trustworthy information as to the amount of past collections 
in all the twenty-nine villages, in settling the new rates it seemed 
safest to be guided by those already introduced into the neigh- 
bouring villages of the Hubli, Navalgund, and Dambal sub-divisions. 
The lands were similarly situated in respect of climate and markets, 
and in those villages the new settlements had been attended with 
fair success. 
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The twenty-four Mulgund villages were divided into two classes. 
The first or the more westerly class, consisting of thirteen villages, 
formed an elongated belt stretching from the neighbourhood of the 
town of Navalgund southwards along the Benni Halla ; for this 
group a highest drycrop acre rate of 2s. 7 id. (Rs. l x \), sanctioned 
for the neighbouring villages of Navalgund, was adopted. The 
second class contained the remaining eleven villages of the Mulgund 
pargana, which were clustered around Mulgund town and occupied 
a position immediately south of the Navalgund villages and west of 
the Dambal villages. For these a highest drycrop acre rate of 2s. 
3d. (Rs. 1,1) was adopted. In this class were also placed the four 
villages resumed from the Shirhatti desai near the Tungbhadra river, 
a few miles west of the Dambal hills and among Dambal villages. 
To the village of Niralgi resumed from the Dambal desdi’s agent 
in the north-east of Dambal, a highest drycrop acre rate of 2s. 
(Re. 1) was applied. For the few acres of garden land a highest 
acre rate of 10s. (Rs. 5), the same as that sanctioned for well 
gardens throughout the collectorate, was adopted. The immediate 
effect of the survey settlement was an increase from £4127 
(Rs. 41,270) to £5105 (Rs. 51,050) or twenty-three per cent. There 
were besides 13,297 acres of waste assessed at £667 (Rs. 6670), to 
be brought under tillage. Government sanctioned the proposed 
settlement in April 1852. 1 

The following statement shows the results of the survey settlement 
in certain groups of villages, in the neighbourhood of the Mulgund 
group in Dambal : 2 


Survey 

Results, 

1843-1860. 


1 Captain Wingate, 51 of 31st Dec. 1851, and Gov. Resolution 2509 of 12th April 

1S52. Bom. Gov, ScL CLIV. 187-19S. 2 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 193. 
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Chapter VIII. 

Land- 

Survey 

Results, 

1843-1850. 


1843-1855. 


Dhancdr Survey Results, 1843 'I860. 


Three Villages of Hubli, 
Highest Acre Rate Ks. 1$. 


Fourteen Villages of Naval- 
gund, Highest Acre Rate 
Rs. V*. 


Ten Villages of Navalgund, 
Highest Acre Rate Rs. li- 


Year. 

Waste 

Tillage. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 


Tillage. 

He- 

mis- 

sions. 

Waste 

Tillage. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Area. 

Rental 


Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Acres, 

Rs. * 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1843-44 ... 

2661 

87S7 

9742 

1233 









1844-45 .. 

2506 

S3;8 

8826 


9048 

3'>,648 

26,221 

3515 

4246 

12,549 

13,165 

1300 

1845-46 ... 

1997 

9498 

9374 

13 

5914 

34,262 

29,157 

118 

2523 

14,367 

15,113 

51 

1846-47 ... 

1037 

10,457 

10,363 

155 

2124 

38,215 

32,100 

8 

749 

16,300 

17,110 

208 

1847-48 .. 

793 

10,701 

10,619 

10 

1034 

39,503 

33,159 

17 

172 

17,132 

17,976 

200 

1848-40 ... 

240 

11,-292 

11,215 

30 

846 

41,505 

34,734 

174 

2 

17,496 

18,367 

569 

1849-50 ... 

466 

11,472 

11,375 


1573 

42,094 

35,127 


531 

17,022 

17,904 


Increase . 


2683 

1633 



11,446 

8906 



4473 

4733 


Decrease ... 

2195 




7475 




3715 






Thirteen Villages of 
Dambal, Highest Acre Rate 
Rs. If, 

Twelve Villages of BankJlpur, 
Highest Acre Rate Rs. l£. 

Year. 



















Tillage. 

Re- 


Tillage. 

Re- 





mis- 

Waste 



mis- 









Area, j 

Rental. 

sions. 


Area. 

Rental. 

sions. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

1843-44 . 
IS 14-45 . 

1845-46 .. 

6864 

17,003 

11,554 

942 




677 

1846-47 .. 

3946 

22,094 

14,633 

362 

8502 

12,097 

7705 

1847-48 .. 

4657 

21,113 

14,058 

242 

8136 

12,470 

7772 

4 

1848-49 .. 

3702 

22,071 

14,692 

251 

7451 

13,200 

8147 

90 

1849-50 . 

4883 

21,096 

14,042 


7339 

13,537 

8270 


Increase .. 
Decrease .. 

1 

1976 

4093 

24S8 


1103 

1440 

565 



In 1854 the settlements were described as wonderfully successful 
in relieving the landholders from debt and enabling them to secure 
land-property. 1 In spite of the great spread of tillage, produce 
prices had remained high. Landholders and field labourers had 
been greatly enriched. Especially near market towns land had risen 
greatly in value. This rise in the value of land was due to the light 
assessment, the constancy of tenure, the levying of the land-tax after 
harvest time, and improved communicationswhich helped the export of 
surplusproduce. The care and labour they gave to their fields, the cost 
they underwent in watering them, and their readiness to grow fruit 
trees near wells, on unarable spots, and round their fields, showed 
that the landholders valued the advantages of the new tenure. Their 
increased means enabled them to keep more livestock and conse- 
quently the fields received more manure and yielded heavier crops. 
Land might be expected to suffer from the freedom granted to 
holders to contract or extend their holdings at will. In practice 
this freedom in no way injured the land. The competition for 
land was great, and the tenure was safe and good. There was 
no abandoning of land after it was once taken. Many landholders 
held spare land which was sometimes allowed to be overgrown 


1 The Collector Mr. Ogilvy, 2106 of 31st December 1855, ami the Kcv. Comr. Mr. 
llccves, 609 of 26th February 1857. Bom, Gov. Key. Ecc. 17 of 1859. 1399- 1106. 
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with grass, sub-leased, sold, or sub-divided among heirs and 
relations. Outstandings and remissions had nearly ceased. The 
prosperous state of the landholders was not accompanied by any 
loss to Government. On the contrary in 1854 the land receipts 
were higher than they had been since 1840 and Government 
further gained by the extension of trade in the district. The returns 
for the fifteen years ending 1854 showed that over the whole district 
the area under tillage had risen from 610,392 acres in 1840 to 
998,084 acres in 1854, that the revenue for collection had risen from 
£116,891 (Rs. 11,68,910) to £129,933 (Rs. 12,99,330), and that 
outstandings had fallen from £2184 (Rs. 21,840) to £17 (Rs. 170). 
The details are : 


Dhancar Sui-vey Results, 1S43-1S55. 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Remis- 

For 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Area. 

Rental. 

sions. 

Collection. 

1840-41 .. 

Acres, 
bl 0,392 

Rs. 

12,46,336 

Rs. 

77,427 

Rs. 

11,68,909 

Rs. 

21,843 

1841-42 . 

650,977 

12,76,344 

S2,455 

11,93,889 

27,334 

1842-43 

634,874 

12,46,025 

71,991 

11,74,034 

23,211 

1843-44 

587,693 

11,74,239 

52,574 

11,21,665 

10,189 

1844-4 5 

570,320 

11,07,602 

44,259 

10,03,343 

9084 

1845-40 

595,879 

10,89,383 

1,35,221 

9,54,162 

6008 

1846-47 

685,324 

11,64,482 

40,996 

11,23,486 

4934 

1847-43 

729,867 

11,74,526 

67,349 

11,07,177 

7733 

1848-49 

794,046 

11,22,850 

21,209 

11,01,641 

2522 

1849-50 

816,490 

11,69,026 

32,804 

11,36,222 

1544 

1850-51 

843,177 

11,68,197 

12,13,623 

31,290 

11,36,907 

1572 

1851-52 .. 

918,261 

31,732 

11,81,891 

175 

1852-53 .. 

946,136 

12,25,107 

31,691 

11,93,416 


1853-54 .. 

952,974 

12,74,249 

738 

12,73,511 

1.505 

1854-55 

998, 0S4 

12,99,852 

520 

12,99,332 

166 


From 1849-50 remissions on account of failure of crops, poverty, 
and other reasons ceased to be granted ; the sums entered under the 
head of remissions were compensation for abolished perquisites- In 
1843-44 the year of the survey settlement, the tillage area was 587,693 
acres and the revenue for collection was £112,166 (Rs. 11,21,660), 
while in 1854-55 the tillage area was 1,076,350 acres and the revenue 
for collection £137,923 (Rs. 13,79,230). Even after deducting 
from the tillage and revenue of 1854-55, 78,266 acres of quit-rent 
lands and lapsed lands not included in the above statement and 
their revenue of £7990 (Rs. 79,900), there remained an excess 
of 410,391 acres in tillage area and £17,767 (Rs. 1,77,670) in 
revenue over those of 1843-44. The town of Hubli was thriving. 
The wealth, the crowded assemblage, and the earnestness observable 
on market days at Hubli were (1857 February) truly gratifying. 1 

In 1856 Dharwar contained 5178 square miles, 1546 towns and 
villages, and 754,385 people or an average of 145’69 to the square mile. 
Cotton tillage had greatly increased since the Belgaum-Dharwar and 
Kumta road had been finished. The road from Dharwar to Kalghatgi 
opened out the town of Dharwar by the best route to Karwar in North 
Kauara. The line joining Hubli with the Kanara frontier by 
Kalghatgi was turned into a trunk road. The road from Hubli to 
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l The Rev. Comr. 609 of 26th Feby. 1857, Rev, Ree. 17 of 1S59, 1099-1406, 
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Annigeri placed in communication with the western coast, the north- 
eastern cotton growing districts of Dharwar and the neighbouring 
territories of the Nizam and the Madras Government. The Haliyal 
road joining Dharwar with the K&nara frontier was useful for carry- 
ing timber to Dharwar. Several other roads had also been opened. 
Some English merchants had formed a project of making a railway 
from the port of Kdnara or Sadashivgad, which, passing by the town 
of Hubli, was intended to join the Madras and Bombay railway at 
Belari. At Dharwar, Indian millet or jvdri rupee prices had risen from 
123 pounds in 1843 to 76 pounds in 1856. 1 There were no canals in 
the district ; 1177 ponds and reservoirs were used to water 50,000 
acres yielding a yearly revenue of £11,760 (Rs. 1,17,600). Many 
other ponds and reservoirs supplied drinking water only. The 
rules introduced in 1835, enabling the Collector to help the people 
to make wells, village offices, and other works, had done much 
good. In 1854-55, £3654 (Rs. 36,540) were spent on public 
improvements, of which the people contributed £1450 (Rs. 14,500). 
Buildings for a cotton gin factory were erected in Dharwar in 1850 
at a cost of about £431 (Rs. 4310) and placed under the care of a 
superintendent of cotton experiments. The culture of New Orleans 
cotton was yearly increasing. In 1854-55 it covered 63,298 acres. 
About 300 saw-gins were made in the factory and sold to the cotton 
growers. The character of Dharwar cotton was raised in the market 
and a new impulse given to the cotton trade. In 1854-55, of a total 
of 2,436,647 acres 1,459,455 were arable, 329,465 waste, and 647,727 
alienated. Of the arable acres, 1,076,350 or seventy-four per cent 
were under tillage, 347,644 acres were in pasture, and 35,461 acres 
were forest reserves. Of the area under tillage 3340 acres were 
watered garden land, 64,810 rice land, and 1,008,200 drycrop land. 
The chief field products were jvdri, wheat, rdla, sava, nachni, 
gram, bc'tjri, pulses, and oilseeds. 2 The exports included cotton, 
vegetable oils, grain, sugar, chillies, silk, cotton cloths, hides, and 
horns. The imports were, from the west coast and Kanara, salt, 
spices, broadcloth, cotton prints, yarn, metals, and timber ; and from 
the interior, handkerchiefs, turbans, and other fabrics, and dyes. 
Iron ore was found and smelted in considerable quantities in the 
western laterite ridges and in the Dambal hills. During 1854 the 


1 The details are : 

Dhdrwdr Indian Millet Prices, 181,3- 1856. 


Year 

Pounds tiib Rupee. 

Year. 

Pounds the Rupee. 



Dh5r- 

w&r. 

Hubli. 

gund. 

gal. 

Rod. 

Hubli. 

Naval- 

guna. 

Han- 

gal. 

Rod. 

Dhar- 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 .. 

1847 . 

1848 .. 

1849 

Ill 

132 

144 

96 

84 

96 

162 

120 

120 

184 

12S 

216 

136 

130 

235 

239 

228 

192 

180 

192 

132 

243 

243 

243 

324 

324 

320 

320 

123 
111 ! 
123 
96 i 
108 ! 
111 , 
120 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1S56 

121 

162 

108 

121 

88 

71 

88 

176 

162 

128 

98 

76 

94 

94 

356 

172 

160 

320 

144 

120 

104 

320 

320 

336 

320 

316 

276 

260 

126 

144 

148 

116 

140 

92 

76 


Compiled from Survey Reports. 

5 Of these jvdri covered 39 percent, wheat 12 per cent, and rice 6 per cent. 
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rainfall was below the average. The harvest was short, but as 
prices were high and the Government assessment light, land- 
holders did not suffer. The rains of 1855 were still less favourable 
though the failure did not cause scarcity. A deficiency in the 
latter thunder showers left the wells and reservoirs without their 
usual stores of water, and, as the dry months advanced, many 
villages suffered from want of drinking water. 

In 1843-44 the tillage area was 587,693 acres yielding a revenue 
of £112,166 (Rs. 11,21,660). In 1854-55 the area under tillage 
had increased to 1,076,350 and the revenue to £137,922 
(Rs. 13,79,230). Deducting the acquisitions of land from lapses and 
other causes, the actual increase of tillage since the revenue survey 
settlement in 1844 amounted to 410,391 acres and the augmentation 
of land revenue to £17,767 (Rs. 1,77,670). The Collector estimated 
the acre profit of tillage in watered land at £2 14s (Rs. 27), in rice 
land at 16s. 9 d. (Rs. 8|), in cotton land at 8s. (Rs. 4), and in light 
soil at 6s. (Rs. 3). The details are: 


Dharwar Tillage Coat and Profit , 1856. 


Soil. 

Acre Cost 

Assess- 

ment. 

Profit. 

Total 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p 

Rs a 

Rs a 

Watered Land. 

20 \ 0 

6 12 0 

27 0 

54 0 

Rice 

6 4 0 

2 1 6 

8 G 

16 12 

Cotton . 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

4 0 

7 0 

Light soil 

2 0 0 

0 12 0 

3 0 

5 12 


Of late years the sale value of land especially near towns had 
risen considerably. A landholder who had more land than he 
could till with profit made money by sub-letting it, by selling it, or 
by selling its grass. Between 1846 and 1851 the number of oxen 
had increased by 34,078 or thirteen per cent ; male buffaloes by 
10,563 or twenty-five per cent ; ploughs by 364 ; carts by 4137 ; and 
reservoirs and ponds by 129. The landholders were being gradually 
freed from debt and showed a tendency to accumulate wealth. 
Traders were benefited by a sustained demand and a plentiful supply, 
and labourers by a small rise in wages and still more by continuous 
employment. 1 

In consequence of his rebellion during the 1858 mutinies and his 
murder of Mr. Manson, the Political Agent of the Southern Maratha 
States, the Brahman chief of Nargund was hanged and his estate 
of forty villages in the north of the district was taken over by 
Government. Of the forty Nargund villages, thirty-two were under 
Government management and eight were alienated. In 1859-60 the 
survey settlement was introduced into thirty-one of the Government 
villages. 2 Nargund lay between Dharwar and Belgaum to the 
north of Navalgund, to the east of part of Parasgad, and to the 
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1 The Collector Mr. Ogilvy, 814 of 13th June 1856, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 17 of 

1856,265-375. , , „ 

2 Capt. Anderson, Survey Superintendent, 147 of 29th March 1860, Gov. Res. 1535 
uf 24th A pril 1 860 

£ 98 — 67 
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south of Ramdurg and of parts of Parasgad and Badami. The 
villages did not form one unbroken tract, but to some extent were 
mixed with the Government villages of the neighbouring sub-divi- 
sions. From the extreme west to the extreme east of Nargund was 
about twenty-five miles and from the extreme north to the extreme 
south about sixteen miles. The river Malprabha ran through the 
northern part of the sub-division. The soil was chiefly black modified 
by clay and lime nodules. Near the hills there was quartz land and 
decomposed felspar of considerable richness. Near the Malprabha 
and Benni some of the land was subject to overflow and gained by a 
good alluvial deposit. The soil was suited to the late or rabi crops. 
It was more particularly favourable to the growth of cotton, wheat, 
white jvari, gram, and oil-giving plants. The climate was healthy 
though Nargund town suffered from fever. The rainfall was 
heaviest a,t the villages on the Malprabha towards Ramdurg and 
at Nargund itself, and lightest in the villages to the east from 
Karamadi to Bairanhatti. A little coarse cloth and a few cotton 
carpets were made in Nargund. There were nearly 400 looms of 
which one-half were in Shirol. The chief market town was Nargund. 
To it came turmeric fromHumnabad, buffaloes from Vairag and B&rsi, 
blankets from Bagalkot, cloth and blankets from Belari and Hubli, 
betelnut and other garden products from Sirsi, and rice from 
Dharwar. Cotton worth about £2500 (Rs. 25,000) went every 
year to Kumta, and wheat and gram to Dharwar. The sales of 
goods in the local Wednesday market averaged about £150 
(Rs. 1500). Except after heavy rain the town of Nargund had 
good communication by cart tracks across about thirty miles of 
black plain to Dharwar and Hubli. The population was dense, 224 
to the square mile. In 1858-59 the total land revenue was £5328 
(Rs. 53,280) and of this £126 (Rs. 1260) were remitted. 

The thirty-one Nargund villages were divided into three classes, 
eleven western villages with a highest drycrop acre rate of 2s. I0^i. 
(Rs. l T y, eighteen central villages with a highest drycrop acre 
rate of 2s. l\d. (Rs. T t j), and two eastern villages with a highest 
drycrop acre rate of 2s. U,d. (Rs. l f \ ). These rates included one 
anna in the rupee of road fund. 1 On the same area under tillage, 
the survey rental showed an increase of £207 (Rs. 2070) or six 
per cent. The details are : 

Nargund Survey Settlement , 1859-60. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Government Arable Land. 

Collec- 

tions, 

1858-59. 

j Survey Assessment. | 

Tillage. 

j Waste. 

Total. 

I 

II 

III 

Total 

11 

19 

2 

Rs. 

19,954 

13,235 

2581 

Rs. 

20,954 

14,368 

2516 

Rs. 

212 ! 
429 1 
15 

Ra. 

21,166 

14,797 

2531 

31 

! 

35,770 

37,838 | 

656 

38,494 


‘ p!L of A th ? road T, nd was directed by Gov. Res. 954 of 9th March 1860 paras 
Ca P t - Anderson, Survey Superintendent, 147 of 29th March 1860 para 16 
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The thirty-seven acres of Government garden land were rated at 
5s. 6d. (Rs. 2f) the acre. The settlement period was limited to 
twenty years. 

The terms of thirty or twenty years for which the original survey 
had been introduced began to come to an end in 1874. Between 
1874 and 1881 the revision of the survey was completed. The result 
of the revision was an increase in the different blocks from sixty- 
eight per cent in Hubli to thirty-four per cent in Mishrikot, or over 
the whole district an increase of forty-seven per cent. The details 
are : 


Dharwar Revision Survey, 187 4.-1881. 


Group. 

VIL- 

LAGES- 

Year. 

Former. 

Rental. 

Revision. 

Increase. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Per Cent 

Hubli 

47 

1874-75 

48,173 

81,178 

68*51 

Navalgund 

81 

1874-75 

2,00,801 

3,20,047 

59*38 

Dambal .. 

93 

1874-75 

1,67,566 

2,48,446 

48*20 

Bank&pur 

Haugal-Taras 

137 

1876-77 

1,07,951 

1,61,402 

49*50 

215 

1878-79 

1,27,704 

1,86,505 

46*10 

R&nebennur 

130 

1878-79 

1,15,035 

1,61,177 

40*10 

Kod 

247 

1878-79 

1,51,033 

2,09,864 

39*00 

DhSrwir 

134 

1879-80 

1,33,343 

1,93,400 

39*80 

Mishrikot 

106 

1879-80 

68,216 

91,667 

34*30 

Mulgiind 

29 

1880-31 

61,888 

96,192 

55*40 

Total ... 

1219 


11,86,710 

17,49,878 

47*46 


The first part of the district into which the revised settlement was 
introduced was, in 1874-75, into forty-seven villages of old Hubli 
and eighty-one villages of old Navalgund. 1 The eighty-one villages 
which formerly belonged to Navalgund had been distributed so that 
in 1874 sixty remained in Navalgund, seven were handed to Hubli, 
eight to Ron, three to Dambal, one to Dharwdr, and two to Bdddmi 
in South Bijapur. The forty-seven Hubli villages continued in Hubli. 

The forty-seven Hubli villages lay close round the town of Hubli, 
from which they stretched some distance south. The rainfall in 
Hubli was, in 1870, 29‘44 inches, in 1S71, 28’49 inches, in 1872, 25 93 
inches, and in 1873, 2() - 99 inches. At the introduction of the first 
settlement, the traffic between the Dharwar district and the coast 
had been carried on pack bullocks. The Kam pass between Belgaum 
and the Vengurla roadstead was the only cart-road between the 
Bhor pass near Poona and the extreme south of the Presidency. 
Several lines of road had since been made converging on Hubli : one 
to Dhdrwar and Belgaum, one from Gadag through Annigeri, one 
from Sholapur through Nargund, and two from Hubli to the coast, 
of which one was to Kumta by Sirsi and the other to Karwar by 
Yellapur. These lines caused a convergence of cart traffic to Hubli 
from all sides. Produce prices showed arise in uncleaned rice from 
111 pounds the rupee in 1819-1823 to 46 in 1873 ; in jvdri from 90 
pounds to 42 ; in wheat from 78 pounds to 25 ; in linseed from 48 
pounds to 31 ; and in unginned cotton from Is. 3f d. (10^ as.) a man 
of 27 pounds to 4s. (Rs.2). Under these influences the value of 


l Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 151 of 29th January 1974, Gov Res. 
2157 of 28th April 1874 Bom. Gov. Sel CXLVIII. 
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Chapter^ VIII. 
Land. 

Revision Survey. 
Hubli, 
1874-75. 


land had greatly risen. Comparing the average of the ten years 
ending 1854 and of the nine years ending 1873, the tillage area had 
spread from 36,494 acres to 44,404 acres, and collections from 
£4042 to £4808 (Rs. 40,420 -Rs. 48,080). The details are : 

Hubli Land Revenue, 1834- 187 J. 


Year. 

; 

Occupied Land. j Arable Waste. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

. 

Acres. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Retnis ‘ ' Arres ' 

sions. Acre8> 

Assess- 

ment. 



Rs. 

/ 

Rs. j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1834-1843 

28,973 

42,707 

1.1,558 1 10,665 

110 

8560 

1844- 18*4 

36,494 

40,424 

55 • 3591 

3344 

1588 

1854-1864 

43,878 

46,939 

l 343 

220 


1864 - 1873 

44,404 

48,078 

i 1750 

870 



In the forty-seven villages, exclusive of the town of Hubli, the 
returns showed a rise in population from 23,159 in 1S47 to 28,826 in 
1873 ; in flat roofed and tiled houses from 4003 to 5074, in carts 
from 747 to 1596, in watering wells from forty-eight to 151, in 
drinking wells from 1 23 to 1 81 , in drinking ponds from forty-seven in 
1844-45 to 100 in 1872, and in watering reservoirs from fifty-seven 
to sixty-seven. There was a fall in thatched houses from 1027 in 
1847 to 736 in 1873 ; in field cattle from 6101 to 5587, in cows and 
buffaloes from 9062 to 7704, and in sheep and goats from 4496 to 
3687. The fall in the number of cattle and sheep was due to the 
great decrease in the area of waste land. 

The climate of Hubli was fair. The villages to the south and 
west of Hubli generally enjoyed plentiful rain which gradually 
grew less in the villages north and east of Hubli towards Navalo-und 
Of the dry soil crops, 60 94 per cent belonged to the early or kharif 
harvest and 39 06 per cent to the late or rabi harvest. 1 Rice was 
largely grown, and, when natural advantages allowed, was followed 
by second green crops of gram, vutdne, mug, and parte. Sugar- 
cane gardens were few. Hubli continued a manufacturing centre of 
some importance ; 4982 hand-looms were at work in 1873-74 amiimit 
2263 in 1843. The value of the raw silk yearly used was about 
£12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000), and of the cotton thread about £29 000 
(Rs. 2,90,000). The fabrics manufactured were cotton and silk 
cloths of all kinds used by the people of the country. Their 
estimated values were, of silk £1500 (Rs. 15,000), of cotton thread 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000), and of mixed silk and cotton £50 000 
(Rs. 5,00,000), that is a total of £56,500 (Rs. 5,65,000). The country 
town of Mishrikot furnished a market to the south-west villages 
which lay furthest from Hubli, Kundgol to those to the south-east 
and Dharwar was within easy reach of villages to the west and 
north of Hubli. The landholders were generally well-to-do 
comfortable, and independent ; their houses were well built and they 
had a fair stock of good cattle. Considering the capability of the 
land tillage was slovenly. This was due partly to want of people 
partly to the very low rates of assessment w hich enabled landholders 

sis a? 
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to occupy a larger area of ground than they had either hands or 
cattle to till properly. 

The eighty-one Navalgund villages all lay in a stretch of black 
plain country, broken only by the high rocks of Navalgund and 
Nargund. The Benni stream flowed through the country north 
to the Malprabha. The area was 347,720 acres. The rainfall in 
Navalgund was 2931 inches in 1870, 19‘04 inches in 1871, and 
20'4(> inches in 1872, or an average of twenty-three inches. The 
means of communication were improved. Average produce price 
returns showed a rise, in clean rice, from 43 pounds the rupee in 
1819-1823 to 22 pounds in 1869-1873; in jvari from 73 pounds to 
40 pounds : iu wheat from 67 pounds to 32 pounds ; and in unginned 
cotton from Is. ll|d. (15 t 2 ««•) a man of 27^ pounds to 3s. 1 \d. 
(Rs. 1 t^). Linseed had also risen from 68 pounds the rupee in 
1819-1823 to 20 pounds in 1871. The result was that land had risen 
so greatly in value that fifty years’ purchase and more were con- 
stantly paid even for drycrop soils. 1 Comparing the average of the 
ten years ending 1854 and of the nine years ending 1873, the tillage 
area had risen from 182,875 acres to 232,532 acres, and collections 
from £15,414 to £20,069 (Rs. 1,54,140-Rs. 2,00,690). The details 
are : 


Navalgund Land Revenue, 1834 - 1873. 


Year. 

Occupied Land. 

Arable Waste. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Acres. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

1S34-1844 

1644-1854 

1854-1864 

1864-1873 

130,765 

182,875 

233,872 

232,532 

Ra. 

1,61,440 

1,54,142 

1,93,493 

2,00,694 

Rs. 

36,578 

5766 

3 

32,014 

23,194 

2083 

87 

Rs. 

55,116 

18,340 

1529 

66 

Rs. 

47,966 

9303 


iu 1874 about seventy-two percent of the Government lands were 
tilled by the men whose names appeared as holders in the Govern- 
ment books or by members of their families. The holders tilled 
about one per cent in partnership with others and let about twenty- 
five per cent to tenants on a money-rent and about one per cent on 
a produce or grain rent. One per cent was waste. 2 The population 
returns showed an increase from 71,419 in 1846-47 to 91,323 in 
1872-73 or twenty-eight per cent. Flat-roofed houses had risen from 
14,252 in 1846-47 to 19,025 in 1872-73 or thirty-three per cent, cows 
and buffaloes from 18,165 to 18,293 or O’ 7 per cent, carts from 870 
to 4660 or 435'63 per cent, horses from 450 to 497 or ten percent, 
wells from forty-two to ninety, and ponds from 103 to 219. On 
the other hand, thatched houses had fallen from 139 in 1846-47 to 
ninety-two in 1872-73 or thirty-four per cent, field cattle from 18,025 
to 16,326 or nine per cent, sheep and goats from 14,994 to 12,923 
or fourteen per cent, and ploughs from 2288 to 1726 or twenty-five 
percent. 3 
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1 Captain Godfrey reports a case in which the same piece of land was sold in 1846-47 
for £6 12s. (Rs. 66) and in 1872 for £50(Rs. 500). Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIII. 198. 

2 Captain Godfrey, 148 of 24th Deer. 1873. Bom. Gov,.Sel. CXLVIII, 201. 

s Considering the great spread of tillage, Colonel Anderson (January 1874) doubted 
the correctness of the apparent fall in the number of ploughs. He thought the early 
returns had coufuscd between ploughs and scarfers. Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIII. 
106- 107. 
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Rain was scarcer in Navalgund than in Hubli. The best placed 
villages for rain were those south-west of Annigeri and in the direc- 
tion of Morab. The rainfall gradually lightened towards Navalgund, 
and beyond Navalgund near Yavgal it was slight and uncertain. 
In this part the chief supply was from the north-east or Madras 
monsoon. There were no means of watering the land. 'The water 
of the Benni river was always brackish and became salt in the hot 
weather. The great difficulty was the supply of drinking water 
which was laden with salt and lime. The produce was almost 
entirely dry-crop. 1933 per cent belonging to the early or kharif, 
and 80’67 per cent to the late or rabi harvest. 1 Of rice lands 

there were only two acres. The garden products were cocoanuts, 

plantains, Indian corn, onions, pepper, carrots, garlic, radishes, 
cucumbers, greens, and sometimes guavas and a little sugar- 
cane. Both American and country cotton was grown largely in 
the black plains. The manufactures were confined to cotton cloths 
and woollen fabrics for local use. In 1873, 403 cloth looms and 

139 blanket looms were at work. There was only one made road 

from Hubli to Annigeri and thence through Gadag to Beldri. The 
roads from Annigeri to Navalgund and from Hubli to Sholfipur 
were neither bridged nor metalled and in the rains were impassable. 
When required to bring in the crops and to export grain to market, 
they were generally in good order. The value of the sales in the 
weekly markets was in Shelvadi £25 to £30 (Rs. 250 - 300), in 
Hanshi £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 - 150), in Annigeri £100 (Rs. 1000), 
in Morab £70 to £80 (Rs. 700 - 800), in Yavgal £70 to £80 (Rs. 700- 
800), and in Yarnnur £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 - 150). The sales at 
the Navalgund half-weekly markets were worth £500 to £600 
(Rs. 5000-6000). Many other markets round the eighty-one 
villages were frequented by the landholders of the villages which 
were nearest to them. The landholders were generally well off, but 
as in Hubli and for the same reasons tillage was slovenly. 

New roads running through fields compelled their division into 
separate numbers, and the removal or addition of land from the 
action of streams made remeasurement necessary. All survey 
numbers in excess of thirty acres were divided into two or more survey 
numbers, so as to make all drycrop survey fields held by one occupant 
range from about fifteen to thirty acres. All survey fields held 
by more than one occupant recognized in the Government books 
were divided according to the boundaries of each man’s share so as 
to give each a separately defined and assessed survey field. The 
total area of the 128 villages was 423,875 acres against 424,690 
recorded by the last survey. The first class of villages were sixteen 
close round the town of Hubli, for which a highest drycrop acre 
rate of 6s (Rs. 3) was adopted. The second class contained nineteen 
villages further from Hubli, which were assessed at a highest dry- 
ciop acre rate of 5*. (Rs. 2|) ; the third class contained ten villages 


matk^trdlaO^ “h* * 9 33 P er ce “t ' vere ’ red jvdri 14 69, tar 2-04, mug 110, 
'ocal cotton 20 ’ 49 ^ Ik? “TiT cro P S 077 : and of th ^ late 80 67, exotic cotton 119 
and ^eed 2 43, kusumba 3 64, 
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to the south-west of Hubli and on the margin of the rice country, 
for which the highest dry-crop acre rate was 4s. Qd. (Rs. 2}) ; the 
fourth class with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) contained 
three Hubli villages, Kusugal, Sul, and Mulhalli, and five old Naval- 
gund villages ; the fifth class included twenty -three villages 
forming the west centre of Old Navalgund for which a highest dry- 
crop acre rate of 3s. Qd. (Rs. If) was adopted; the sixth class 
contained forty villages forming the east centre of Old Navalgund 
which were assessed at 3s. (Rs. 1£) the acre of best dry-crop ; 
the seventh class contained twelve villages in the extreme north- 
east of Old Navalgund forming part of the old Yavgal mahalkari’s 
division of Navalgund ; for these a highest dry-crop acre rate of 
2s. Qd. (Rs. lj) was adopted. A highest acre rate of 16s. (Rs. 8) 
was fixed for rice lands. All purely well garden land, except that 
watered by budkis or water-lifts, was assessed at not more than the 
highest dry-crop rate on the land which had been garden at the time 
of the last settlement, and at the simple dry-crop rate on the land 
under wells which had been made since that settlement. The 
lands watered by budkis or water-lifts were assessed at not more 
than Is. Qd. (12 as.) the acre above the dry-crop assessment. Pond- 
watered gardens were assessed at a highest acre rate of 16s. (Rs. 8). 
The new rates gave an estimated revenue of £40,122 against £24,897 
(Rs. 4,01,220 against Rs. 2,48,970) collected in 1873-74, that is an 
increase of £15,225 (Rs. 1,52,250) or 61Y5 per cent. The details 
are : 


Hubli and Navalgund, 128 Villages : Revision Settlement, 1874-75. 




Former 

Survey. 



Revision Survey. 



Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Occupied Land. 

Occupied Land. 

Arable 

Waste. 

Total. 

In- 

Highest 


Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rent- 

al. 

Area. 

Rental. 

on Oc 
cupied 
Land 
Rent 

Dry- 

crop 

Acre 

Rate. 

T . 

16 

Acres. 

9125 

Rs. 

11,131 

Acres. 

9385 

Rs. 

19,300 

Acres. 

839 

Rs. 

382 

Acres. 

10,224 

Rs. 

19,682 

Per 

cent 

73'39 

Rs. a. 

3 0 

II 

19 

19,697 

21,545 

20,000 

36,206 

2303 

886 

22,308 

37,092 

68-0 

2 8 

Ill .. 

10 

4723 

5379 

5356 

8172 

1400 

601 

6756 

8773 

51*92 

2 4 

IV .. 

8 

29,143 

28.S43 

29,263 

50,013 

34 

31 

29,297 

50,044 

73-4 

2 0 

V 

23 

81,269 

75,616 

81,994 

1,24.844 

110 

114 

82,104 

1,24.958 

65-1 

1 12 

VI 

40 

102,622 

84,901 

103,748 

1,31,766 

288 

163 

104,036 

1,31.929 

55*2 

1 8 

VII 

12 

30,663 

21,556 

30,879 

30,924 

15 

10 

30,891 

30,934 

43-46 

1 4 

Total ... 

128 

277,242 

2,48,974 

280,625 

4,01,225 

4991 

2187 

2S5 619 

4,03,412 

61-15 


Hubli 

47 

44,602 

48,173 

45,954 

81,178 

4575 

1891 

59,529 

83,069 

68-51 


Navalgund. 

81 

232,640 

2,00,801 

234,671 

3, 20, on 

419 

296 

235,090 

3,20,343 

59-38 



During the nine years before the original survey settlement 
(1834-1843), the tillage area in the forty-seven Hubli villages varied 
from about 31,800 acres in 1837-38 to about 26,800 acres in 1842-43, 
and collections from about £6203 in 1839-40 to about £3570 in 
1836-37 (Rs. 62,000 - Rs. 35,700). During the first ten years of 
the survey lease (1843 - 1853), tillage rose from about 27,000 acres 
in 1843-44 to about 39,000 acres in 1852-53, and collections from 
about £4770 to about £5580 (Rs. 47,700 - Rs. 55,800) ; during the 
next ten years (1853-1863) tillage rose from about 39,600 acres in 
1853-54 to about 44,000 acres in 1862-63, and collections from about 
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£5730 to about £0150 (Rs. 57,300 - Rs. 01,500) ; and during the last 
ten years (1863-1873) tillage rose from about 44,000 acres m 1863-64 
to about 44,600 acres iu 1872-73, and collections from about 
£6100 to about £6400 (Rs. 61,600-Rs. 04,600). The details 1 are : 

Hubli, 4 " Village* : Surrey Remits, 1834 - 1873. 


Year. 

Rain-- 

fall. 

Before 

In. 

Survey. 

1834- 35 . 

1835- 36 . 

... 

1836-37 _ 


1837-38... 


1838-39 . 


1839-40 


1840-41 


1841-42 

... 

1842-43 .. 

Suney. 


1843-44... 


1844-45 . 


1845-46.. 


1846-47.. 


1847-48-. 


1848- 49 

1849- 50 


1850-51 . 


1851-52. 

1352-53 

1853- 54.. 

1854- 55 . 


1855- 56 

1856- 57 . 

. 

1857- 58 . 

1858- 59 . 


1859-60.. 


1860-61 . 
1861-62 .. 

1862- 63. 

1863- 64. 
1SG4-65 . 
1865-66. 

! 

1866-67.. 


1867-68 .. 

.. 

1S6S 69 . 


1869-70 .. 


1870-71 

29*44 

1871-72.. 

28-49 

1872-73 

25-93 



Tillage. 

Waste. 


Area. 

Rental. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Graz- 

ing 

Fees. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs 

Rs. 

28,782 

58,241 

6691 

10,660 

342 

405 

27,288 

51,379 

15,551 

12,153 

2 VS 

426 

29,655 

56,107 

25,442 

9774 

174 

241 

31,778 

58,196 

7240 

7660 

151 

234 

30,355 

58,3.16 

17,950 

9275 

68 

303 

29,596 

54,497 

4933 

10,036 


540 

23,034 

49,942 

4694 

11,614 


1001 

28,49S 

51,648 

11,132 

11,551 


1069 

26,774 

48,035 

11,380 

13,262 


1201 

27,081 

36,769 

3371 

13,457 


1015 

1 28,631 

32,573 

504 

10.035 

10.021 

2120 

1 31,842 

35,161 

41 

7055 

7526 

1628 

35,389 

39,218 

10 

3488 

3477 

828 

' 36,320 

40,286 


3006 

3001 

924 

1 38,168 

42,179 


1186 

1143 

494 

38,326 

42,339 


1209 

1249 

400 

38,308 

42,471 


2372 

2434 

578 

39,139 

43,288 


1569 

1637 

529 

39,231 

43,453 


1546 

1556 

558 

39,591 

43,817 


1385 

1398 

599 

40,:;3I 

44,639 

. 


913 

391 

41,740 

46,196 


390 

318 

163 

42,089 

46,521 


167 

93 


42,287 

46,634 


153 

78 

O ) 

43,060 

47,117 


605 

323 

107 

43,408 

47,356 


625 

218 

86 

43,755 

47,552 


134 ! 

67 

14 

43,870 

47,672 


134 

67 

15 

43,981 

47,769 


334 i 

67 

30 

44,127 

47,896 

1 

101 ; 

58 

13 

44,155 

47,937 | 


ioi ' 

58 

130 

44,201 

47,970 


1839 1 

957 

1124 

44,289 

48,03ft | 


1697 ; 

86 i 

974 

44,289 

48,036 | 


1697 

862 

740 

44,324 

48,084 j 


1690 

858 

612 

44,530 

43,134 : 


2002 - 

983 

1312 

44,636 

48,182 


2204 t 

1065 

1290 

44,639 

48,184 


2243 ! 

1085 

1630 

44,602 

4s, 173 


2278 ! 

1099 

1974 


Quit- 

Rent. 


Rs. 

16,085 

18,713 

12,137 

15,989 

14,956 

10,154 

15,095 

15,405 

13,220 


14,591 
14,333 
12,288 
12,742 
12,551 
12,803 
12,006 
11,805 
11,733 
11,774 
13,000 
12,880 | 
12,875 | 
12,817 
12,873 
12,833 
12,881 
13,435 
13,740 
13,727 
13,684 
11,093 
14,155 
14,072 
14,072 
14,105 
14,116 

14.027 

14.028 
14,019 


Out- 

stand- 

ing’s. 


Rs. 

14,484 

2313 

7359 

25,841 

13,821 

4060 

2590 

5111 

1466 


1245 

503 

1402 

112 


13,639 


I Jvd 

iRujx 

.Prices. 


ttoSr ! iu,>ee 


Rs. \ Lbs. 


131 


54,556 
49,647 
35,684 
4 J ,338 
41,824 
62,198 
59,354 
51,879 
49, CIO 


47.759 
47,929 
47,634 
52,666 
53,761 
55,476 
55,411 
41,215 
55,550 
55,785 
57,295 
57,910 
59,234 
59,375 
59,529 
60.U57 
60,323 
61,001 
61,427 
61,526 
61,593 

61.760 
63,255 
63,082 
62,348 
62,801 
63,562 
63,499 
63,842 
64,166 


45 

45 

47 

60 

70 

76 

65 

70 

111 


132 

144 

96 

84 

96 

162 

121 

162 

108 

121 

88 

71 

38 

88 

81 

77 

50 

47 

49 

21 

29 

28 

21 

45 

77 

59 

56 

53 

40 

42 


During the ten years before the original survey settlement 
(1834-1844), the tillage area in theeighty-one Navalgund villages fell 
from about 135,000 acres in 1834-35 toabout T06, 700 acres in 1843-44, 
and collections varied from about £21,190 in 1839-40 to about 
£10,400 in 1838-39 (Rs. 2,11,900-Rs. 1,04,000). During the first ten 
years of the survey lease (1844-1854) tillage rose from about 128,000 
acres in 1844-45 to about 205,000 acres in 1853-54, and collections 
from about£ll, 070 to £21,770 (Rs. 1,10,700-Rs. 2,17,700); during 
the next ten years (1854-1864) tillage rose from about 210,000 acres 
in 1854-55 to about 232,000 acres in 1863-64 and collections from 
about £22,200 toabout £24,000 (Rs. 2,22,000-Rs. 2,40,000) ; and 
during tbe nine years ending 1872-73 tillage rose from about 232 000 
acres in 1864-65 to about 233,000 acres in 1872-73, and collections 
from about £24,200 to about £24,700 (Rs. 2 4^ 000 -Rs 9 47 0001 
The details 2 are : ' * h 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIII. 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIII 


98 , 142 - 143 , 146 - 147 . 
. 98.144 - 145 , 148 149 . 
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Navalgund, 81 Villages . Survey Results, 1834-1873. 


Yiak. 

Rain- 

fall. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Quit- 

Rent* 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Jvari 

Rupee 

Prices. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Graz- 

ing 

Fees. 

Before 

Survey. 

In. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

RS. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Lbs. 

1834-35 .. 


135,009 

1,91,325 

38,404 

27,450 

51,838 

1180 

45,931 

36,546 

1,63,486 

108 

1835-86... 


135,009 

1,93,252 

82,605 

27,450 

50,125 

966 

36,897 

23,109 

1,25,401 

124 

1836-37... 


135,009 

2,02,701 

44,921 

27,450 

41,818 

1033 

50,365 

52,490 

1,56,678 

172 

1837-38 .. 

... 

135,009 

2,10.000 

49.330 

27,450 

33,099 

876 

48,878 

59,267 

1,51,157 

104 

1838-39... 


135,009 

1,95,409 

73,006 

27,450 

48.143 

477 

39,959 

58,886 

1,03,953 

100 

1839-40... 


135,009 

2,05,964 

20.690 

27,450 

41,813 

622 

46,789 

20,799 

2,11,886 

104 

1840-41... 


135,009 

2,03,595 

22,073 

27,450 

43,453 

665 

45,649 

45,663 

1,82,173 

108 

1841-42... 


135,009 

2,02,951 

17,288 

27,450 

49,157 

818 

49,698 

73,452 

1,62,727 

112 

1842 43... 


120,876 

2,00,295 

6073 

42,696 

78,816 

2689 

48,549 

62,372 

1,83,083 

120 

1843-44... 


106,704 

1,74,686 

11,384 

57,843 

1,07,887 

3209 

43,640 

47,079 

1,63,072 

120 

Survey. 












1844-45 ... 


128,259 

1,13,715 

12,147 

57,659 

47,307 

1067 

37,427 

29,373 

1,10,689 

184 

1845-46 .. 


149,016 

1,35,930 

45,013 

47,550 

35,123 

2236 

25,892 

9363 

1,09,742 

128 

1846-47... 


182,959 

1,59,316 

461 

IS, 315 

14,975 

3371 

34,446 

2225 

1,94,447 

216 

1847-48... 

... 

192,350 

1,67,248 

4 

10,317 

8197 

1828 

34,344 

1929 

2,01,487 

136 

1848-49... 


194,866 

1,69,454 

4 

13,281 

10,435 

20-’8 

35,669 

690 

2,06,467 

130 

1849-50. . 

... 

188,505 

1,64,272 

17 

22,229 

17,S42 

2855 

33,878 

23 

2,00,965 

176 

1850-51... 


186,916 

1,62,872 

4 

24,786 

20,066 

3123 

33,394 

49,114 

1,50,271 

162 

1851-52 .. 


198,413 

1,72,519 


14,177 

11,124 

2328 

34,664 

268 

2,09,243 

128 

1852-53.. 


202,456 

1,75,764 


11,978 

9367 

2281 

33,213 

14 

2,11,244 

98 

1853-54... 


204,978 

1,77,983 

8 

11,547 

8962 

2116 

37,645 

41 

2,17,700 

78 

1854-55... 


210,216 

1,82,615 

30 

9692 

7161 

1581 

37,498 


2,21,664 

94 

1855-56... 


213,954 

1,85,541 

... 

7281 

5340 

1417 

37,593 


2,24,551 

94 

1856-57.. 


219,480 

1,89,642 


2000 

1442 

467 

38,117 


2,28,226 

96 

1857-58... 


222,700 

1,92,177 


416 

305 

73 

38,203 


2,30,453 

96 

1858-59 .. 


225,557 

1,94,868 


436 

322 

68 

37,796 


2,32,732 

94 

1859-60 .. 


226,333 

1,95,437 


439 

317 

82 

38,425 


2,33,944 

82 

1860-61 ... 


228,245 

1,97,168 


232 

172 

26 

39,595 


2,36,789 

48 

1861-62... 


229,447 

1,98,110 


214 

152 

28 

40.626 


2,38,764 

48 

1862-63... 


231,050 

1,99,404 


86 

54 

10 

40,710 


2,40,124 

26 

1863-64... 


231,743 

2,00,006 


38 

27 

5 

41,2<3 


2,41,244 

22 

1864-65... 


232,343 

2,00,532 


38 

27 

5 

41,758 


2,42,295 

22 

1865-66... 


232,439 

2,00,612 


37 

27 

5 

45,743 


2,46,360 

24 

1866-67... 


232,482 

2,00,650 


60 

40 

7 

43,630 


2,44,287 

84 

1867-68... 


232,546 

2,00,698 


61 

40 

9 

44,913 


2,45,620 

112 

1868-69... 


232,604 

2,00,746 


56 

38 

7 

43,377 


2,44,130 

62 

1869-70... 


232,515 

2,00,670 


132 

103 

10 

43,361 


2,44,041 

68 

1870-71 ... 

2»-31 

232,651 

2,00,802 


132 

103 

11 

46,174 


2,46,987 

56 

1871-72... 

19 04 

232,665 

2,00,731 


136 

107 

12 

46,272 


2,47,015 

44 

1872-73... 

18-35 

232,641 

2,00,801 


136 

107 

12 

46,575 


2,47,388 

40 


In 1874-75 the revision survey settlement was introduced into 
ninety-three Government villages of Old Dambal. 1 Of these eighty- 
six had been originally settled in 1815-46 and the remaining seven 
in different years since 1858. At the time of the revision settlement 
seventy-three of these villages were in Dambal, two in Navalgund, 
and eighteen in Ron. 2 In 1874 Old Dambal was bounded on the 
north by Ron, on the east by the Nizam’s country, on the south by 
the Tungbhadra, on the south-west by Sangli and Miraj, and on the 
west by Navalgund. The total area was 691 square miles or 442,321 
acres. For many years the health of this sub-division had been 
remarkably good. During the four years ending 1873 the death- 
rate was 1'97 per cent and the birth-rate 2’80 per cent. In none of 
the villages had cholera been known from eight to twenty years. 


1 Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 129 of 1st February 1875, Gov. Res. 1679 
of 19th March 1875, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 

s in 1862, some of the villages to the north and north-west, which were inconveni- 
ently distant from the head-quarters of the sub-division, were handed to the neighbour- 
ing sub-diviaious of Ron and Navalgund. In 1872 the mahhlkari’s head-quarters at 
Dambal were moved to the more central, healthier, and more important town of 
Mundargi. In 1874 the name of the sub-division was changed to Gadag aud its head- 
quarters station was called after its chief town. Mr. E. F. Robertson, Collector, 162 
of 27th February 1875, Bom, Gov, Sel, CLIV. 104, 

b 98—68 
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Chapter VIII. Except in the village of Doni in 1872, cholera was unknown during 

Land. the eight years ending 1874. 1 During the five years ending 1873 
the rainfall at Gadag varied from 8'36 inches in 1869 to 25’26 
Revision Survey. j nc }j es Jgyo an( j averaged 17‘84 inches. In 1874 it was 40’81 

mtTJ: inchea - 

From the backward state of the country in 1844 when it was 
introduced, the former assessment of Gadag had been very light. 
At that time the 350 miles between the Bor pass near Poona and 
the southern frontier of the Presidency had only one cart road across 
the Sahyadris. That one cart road was through the old Rdm pas3 
between Belgaum and Yengurla. It was three miles in length and for 
long stretches had an incline of one in five or six. Carts went up 
and down by lightening loads and clubbing together the bullocks of 
two or three carts. Most of what traffic went from Dhfirwar, was 
carried on bullock-back along the different tracks down the Sahyadris 
to Kumta, Ankola, and other smaller ports in North Kanara. At that 
time at no point south of Poona were both the country below and 
the country above the Sahyadris in Bombay districts which 
could have worked together to make a through line between the 
sea and the inland plains. In the north the states of Satara and 
Kolhfipur separated Poona from Ratnagiri, and further south the 
coast line was either Portuguese or in Madras. In 1845 a pass to 
Honavar in North Kdnara was improved, and, several years later, 
the Devimani pass opened communication with Kumta which 
had then risen to be the leading roadstead. The opening of 
the Devimani pass was the beginning of a time of marked 
prosperity for Dharwar. The opening of the railway to Belari 
provided a new market for the eastern Dambal villages. But 
the distance of about seventy miles to Belari was very difficult 
with much black soil and many unbridged rivers. Still in 1874 a 
large cart traffic passed east to Belari. The Hubli-Belari road was 
the only made-road in the sub-division. Itpassed through Annigeri, 
Gadag, and Dambal to the Tungbhadra river. It was good from 
Annigeri to Gadag, fair from Gadag to Dambal, and bad from 
Dambal to the Tungbhadra at Hesrur sixty-eight miles west of 
Belari. The best part of this road was good only in the fine weather. 
It was bridged but not metalled, and as soon as rain fell )grew muddy 
and heavy. From Gadag to Dambal it was neither bridged, metalled, 
nor cared for, except close to Gadag itself ; beyond Dambal it was a 
very bad country track, in places almost impassable. The country 
cart tracks were numerous, especially in the northern plain villages. 
They spread from every village to all the villages round and as a rule 
were good enough for all purposes. In the black plain they became 
more or less impassable during the rains, but in the fine weather the 
plain roads were better for carts than the roads in the villages near 


In February 1875 Colonel Anderson the Survey Commissioner wrote • Thirty 
years ago cholera was prevalent in this sub-division, At that time troops were con* 
stantly passing between BelAri and DhArwAr to KolhApur and SAvantvAdi which were 
disturbed . They generally brought cholera in their train. Of late years in Dambal, 
as m other parts of DhArwAr, cholera had much decreased, partly because troops no 
onger marched through the district and partly from the improvement in the water 
supply. Bom. Gov. SeL CLIV. 28, 39. 
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the hills where the dips and rises as well as the stones made the roads 
bad. In the villages between Sortur, Gadag, and Dambal as well as 
Chikvadvatti, the cross country roads were bad, in places impassable 
to carts. In these villages the number of carts was much less than 
elsewhere. Since 1 844 great progress had been made in road making 
and opening the country to traffic. Hundreds of carts passed with 
ease in places where they never went before. During the survey 
lease grain prices had risen considerably. Since 1842 jvari and 
wheat had risen more than 150 per cent, linseed about 50 per cent, 
and kardai or safflower and other chief oil seeds more than 200 per 
cent. During the four years ending 1874 prices had been steady.* 
Between 1863 and 1865 the prices of grain and oil -seeds were much 
more than double the 1874 prices and the price of cotton was more 
than four times as high. Still there was no reason to suppose the 
prices would fall to the 1842 level. In February 1875 Colonel 
Anderson was satisfied that in all exportable articles the Gadag 
landholders were more than 100 per cent better off than they had 
been when the former survey rates were fixed. The opening of 
the country by railways and roads must continue to prevent the 
gluts of produce from which landholders used formerly to suffer. 


ChapterVIII. 

Land- 

Revision SravKY. 
Dambal, 
1874-75. 


In the eighty-six villages settled in 1844-45 the area of occupied 
Government laud during the ten years ending 1845 averaged about 
140,000 acres. The year or two before the former survey settlement 
had showed a marked tendency to a decline in tillage, and, in 1844, 
the year of the settlement only half of the arable area was held for 
tillage. From the first year of the settlement a change set in. The 
occupied area and the revenue together steadily increased year by 
year, and in 1860-61, two years before the great inflation of prices 
due to the American War, the occupied and unoccupied area, instead 
of being equal, were represented by acres 261,338 and 4519, the 
Government revenue had risen from £9552 (Rs. 95,520) in 1845-46 
to £15,653 (Rs. 1,56,530) in 1860, and of this all but £2 (Rs. 20) 
were collected. From 1860-61 there was little change ; in fact 
there was little room for change. The occupied area in 1873-74 was 
acres 265,240 and the unoccupied arable area 3654 acres. Since 
1847-48, with the exception of the single year of 1856-57, remis- 
sions were nominal, and, when they occurred, were confined to the 
most trifling amounts. Since 1854 there were no outstandings. 


1 Bom. Gov. SeL CLIV. 14-15. The details are : 


Gadag Grain Rupee P rices , 18U2 - 187 It. 


Year. 

Jvari. 

Wheat. 

Linseed. 

Safflow- 

er. 


Shers. 

Shers. 

Shers. 

Shers. 

1842-1844 ... 

73} 

i 49* 

34 

62 

1845-1850 ... 

52* 

42* 

27 

57} 

1855-1860 ... 



23 

46* 

1861-1865 




16 J 

1871 

44 

ii 

12 

17 

1872 

22 

12 

16 

18 

1873 

24 

16 

18 

18 

1874 

26 

20 

21 

16 
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The following statement gives the average tillage area. 1 and the 
collections for periods of ten years between 1835 and 1874 : 

Dambal Tillage and Revenue, 1835-1874- 


Tear. 

Govern- 

ment 

Vil- 

lages. 

Occupied. 

Arable 

Waste. 

Collections. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Outstand- 

ings. 

Govern- 

ment. 

Alienated. 

Govern- 

ment 

Govern- 

ment. 

Alien- 

ated. 

Government 

1835-1845 .. 

1845 - 1855 .. 

1855-1865 . 

1865-1874 

86 

86 

86 

86 

Acres. 

140,170 

182,406 

*255,902 

265,087 

Acres. 

119,289 

119,462 

103,082 

99,836 

Acres. 

75,733 

03,o81 

7402 

3803 

Rs. 

1,09,366 

1,08,993 

1,52,882 

1,58,082 

Rs. 

23,528 

27,282 

29*370 

34,002 

Rs. 

23,260 

*3383 

34 

5 

Rs. 

19,602 

3641 


In 1873-74 the sum obtained for the grazing of the arable waste 
was very low, £16 (Rs. 160) for 4353 acres assessed by the survey 
at £110 (Rs. 1100). The reason why this land fetched so low a 
price was that it was scattered in small detached patches near to or 
mixed with tillage. These small plots were of little use for grazing 
except to neighbouring landholders. On the other hand the 
unarable grazing tracts, though of much worse quality, had the 
advantage of an extensive range of area and consequently gave 
an average rate nearly double the lowest rate for land recorded as 
arable. 

Except near the sandstone capped hills in the north-east and in 
the clay slate Kapat hills of the south-west, where it was a sandy or 
gravelly red, the soil was the black cotton soil. The sandy forma- 
tion ran down in a south-easterly direction to the Tungbhadra. 
The tillage was fair. The best tilled villages lay between Sudi and 
Kotumachgi,uear Gadag south of Hombal, and from near Mundargi to 
the Tungbhadra. The hill villages, those near the main Dambal- 
Gadag road and those west of Hombal, were less carefully tilled and 
had large patches of hariali grass which in a few places half choked 
the crops. The use of manure was general. In the black plain all the 
fields near the villages were manured every year ; those further off had 
some manure once in three or four years, and outlying fields, unless 
without help they refused to yield anything, were never manured. 
The red soils which wanted much more enriching than the black, 
received as much manure as the landholder could manage to give 
them. The staple products were, jvari, wheat, and cotton. Pulses 
were grown to some extent and oilseeds were mixed with grain. 
The jvari was eaten locally and most of the wheat, and cotton and 
some of the oilseeds were exported. Of the whole outturn about 
one-third belonged to the early or red soil and two-thirds to the late 
or black soil. 2 Cotton was the great local staple. In 1873-74 


* In 1875 Mr. Robertson the Collector noticed that the spread in tillage was not due 
to the_ American War, as most of the land was taken before the effects of the Ameri- 
can War were felt. The spread of tillage was the result not of any unusual causes 
but w.as due to the general prosperity of the sub-division. Tbs almost entire absence 
of remissions and outstandings was a further proof of this prosperity. Mr. E. P. 
Robertson, Collector, 162 of 27th February 1875. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 116. 

2 The 1874 details were early crops jva. i 2227 per cent, bdjri 168, tur 2 '27, mug 
i i.oi ma tli 0’33, rdla 1 '88, miscellaneous 5 ‘50, total 37'18 ; late crops jvari 

i on co " lon 30'34, wheat 11 - 66, gram 2 -27, lcusumba or safflower 2T8, linseed 

1-59, miscellaneous 0T7, total 62 82. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 6-7, 41. 
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leas than 111,219 acres or nearly one-third of the whole tillage 
area were under cotton. Of the whole area 76,963 acres were 
American and 34,256 local. At 1874 prices the local value of the 
cotton crops averaged £1 to £1 2s. (Rs. 10-11) an acre or more than 
four times the revised survey rates. The chief imports were Eng- 
lish piece goods from Bombay both by the coast and by Belari ; 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, cocoanut oil, spices, and salt, from Kanara and 
the coast ; coarse sugar or gul and rice from South Dharwar and 
Kanara ; silk from Belari ; and tobacco from Hubli. The leading 
exports were cotton, oil-seeds, and wheat. Most of the cotton went 
to Hubli and from Hubli to Kumta or Karwar on the coast. Of late 
years a considerable quantity of cotton had taken the eastern route to 
meet the rail at Belari. Much more would have gone by this route 
but for the badness of the road between Dambal and the Tung- 
bhadra. The chief industry was the weaving of cotton cloth and 
of blankets. Much cotton and silk was dyed at Gadag and Betgeri, 
and cotton was also made into thread and sold in the local markets. 
Some villages made country carts, earthen vessels, and oil, and in 
most field tools were made and mended. River bed stones rich in 
iron, were smelted in Chikvadvatti, Doni, and some of the smaller 
villages in the Kapat hills. Iron smelting had once been a large 
industry but cheap English iron and dear local fuel had ruined it 
between them. After rain the sands of some of the Kapat hill 
streams were washed for gold but the yield did not do more than repay 
the labour. Cotton ginning or seed separating was an important 
industry. The local cotton was separated from the seed by the foot- 
roller, the American cotton by the saw-gin. Thirty-eight of the 
ninety-one inhabited villages had sawgins, 203 in all, worth about 
£4575 (Rs. 45,750). A cotton press was worked at Gadag by 
Messrs. P. Chrystal and Company and a second European firm Messrs. 
Robertson and Company bought and exported cotton. 1 * 

In 1874 there was a brisk trade inland. In many cases land was 
sold at fifteen to twenty times and in some cases at thirty to forty 
times the survey assessment. These were high prices considering 
that money was worth about twelve per cent. In the records of sales 
where a small price was entered, five or six times the assessment, there 
was always the doubt whether the entries correctly represented the 
sale value of the land.- During the thirty years ending 1874 popu- 
lation had increased from 82,842 to 121,482 or 46’6 per cent, 3 flat 
roofed 4 houses from 14,717 to 25,266 or 74'4 per cent, farm cattle 
from 23,194 to 25,473 or 9'8 per cent, carts from 673 to 3998 or 494 
per cent, watering wells from 97 to 138 or 42'2 per cent, and 
drinking wells from 290 to 483 or 66'5 per cent. On the other hand 
there was a decrease in thatched houses from 750 to 461 or 31'9 per 
cent ; in cows and buffaloes from 41,035 to 29,106 or 29 per cent ; in 
sheep and goats from 49,167 to 24,571 or 50 per cent ; in horses from 
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1 Captain Godfrey, 1874, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 35-36. 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 13, 45-55. 

* In fifty-nine Government surveyed villages in 1874 the agricultural population 
was 25,677 or 55'38 per cent, partly agricultural 6615 or 14-27 per cent, and non- 
agricultural 14,072 or 30"35 per cent. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLI4 . 43. 

4 Tiled houses were almost unknown. Bom, Gov. Sel. CLIV. 10. 
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924 to 684 or 25 - 9 per cent. The small increase in well irrigation was 
chiefly due to the brackishness of the water and to the great thickness 
of the waterless surface layer. Round Gadag water was good, plenti- 
ful, and near the surface ; but the people failed to use the water as 
they were satisfied with the returns given by dry-crops. In 1874 the 
population gave a density of 175 to the square mile, a fair rate for 
a country with little watered land. The rate of increase, 46'6 per 
cent, was considerably greater than in the Hubli and Navalgund 
villages, perhaps because people had come from the neighbouring 
Nizam’s country. In 1844 and 1845 when Colonel Anderson was 
carrying out the first measurements, some persons were shown him 
who had come from the Nizam’s villages. The move had to be made 
with great care as the people were closely watched and the property 
and families of those who were suspected of inclining to move into 
British territory were liable to be seized. This immigration ceased 
in 1852 when the neighbouring Nizam’s villages passed to the 
British. 1 It was known that this inflow of people from the Nizam’s 
villages had never been on any very large scale. Mr. Robertson the 
Collector thought that the increase was solely due to the general pros- 
perity of the sub-division which was shown by the rapid rise of 
Gadag-Betgeri and Mundargi. 2 The flat-roofed or better class of 
houses had greatly increased, and though there was little rise in the 
number of farm cattle the style of animal had greatly improved. The 
landholders took pride in their bullocks, and bad cattle were rarely 
seen. The bringing of great stretches of waste under the plough had 
reduced grazing and lowered the number of sheep and.goats. Large 
flocks still found good grazing on the Kapat range. There was no 
former record of ploughs; 6227 the 1874 number was doubtful ; what- 
ever the number, it was enough to keep the land in fair cultivation. 
As in every other partof the country the number of cartshad enormous- 
ly increased. In 1844 the common two-bullock cart or chhakdi was 
almost unknown ; the large eight-bullock waggon or hcdi bandi which 
was only used for home purposes, was the only cart of the country. 
There was no direct road to the coast and all the coastward trade was 
carried on pack bullocks. 3 One-half of the new wells had been sunk 
between 1864 and 1874. One reason for the small increase was that 
over about three-fourths of the area the waterless surface stratum was 
very thick, and, even when water was reached, it was commonly brack- 
ish. The chief supply of water was from ponds and stream-beds. Of 
151 ponds all but four were used for drinking. Of the whole number 
in ordinary years probably not one-tenth held water at the end of the 
hot weather. To a great extent the people depended on holes dug in 
river beds. Fortunately early in May a succession of thunderstorms 
usually furnished a fresh supply. The northern villages especially 
near Navalgund suffered most from the want of good drinking water. 


1 Colonel Anderson, Bom. Gov. Set. CLIV. 9-10. 

Mr ’ E - P - Robertson, Collector, 162 of 27th February 1875, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 

l Pe ! )nlar y 1 8 , 5 Mr. Robertson wrote : ‘A cart and pair of bullocks is usually 
calculated to represent a profit to its owner of about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. An 

ncrease of o32o carts, therefore, represented a yearly addition of nearly £35,000 

i us. dj lakhs) to the income of the sub-division.’ Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 113. 
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The large village of Kotumachgi, with about 2700 people, had Chapter VIII. 

only one well. Except what this well yielded, the rest of the r , 

water had to be brought several miles. In the south water was 80 

plentiful, the streams often held water all the year round. The Revision Svrvjkt. 

rainfall varied slightly in different parts of the sub-division. In Dambal, 

the extreme north-west villages it was uncertain. Further east, !S74-i5. 

though not more abundant, it was more seasonable. The whole 

centre of the sub-division had a fair rainfall. Except under 

the lee of the higher part of the range south of Dambal, the 

Kapat hill villages had an unusually large share of the early 

rains. The four reservoirs which were used in watering land were a 

lake of 465 acres at Dambal and small ponds at Navali, Balganur, 

and Hulkot. The Dambal lake had once been a large expanse of 

water even in the hot weather. It still (1874) watered 124 acres 

of good garden land. But it was much silted. It was dry by 

the end of March and even when full, was not more than six feet 

deep. More than half of it was overgrown with a thorny thicket of 

babhul bushes a favourite resort of pig, peafowl, and other wild 

animals. After the rains the drying of the decayed undergrowth 

caused much fever of a deadly type. 1 * The traffic between Dambal 

and BeMri was large and growing. The exports to Belari included 

some cotton, a good deal of wheat, and, in years of short rainfall 

in Belari and Kadapa, considerable quantities of the common grains. 

The landholders of Dambal were well off for local markets. The 
joint town of Gadag-Betgeri with a population of over 18,000 was 
a place of large trade. Gadag was the chief local cotton centre 
and one of the leading trading towns in the Bombay Kamatak ; 

Mundargi was a large market with a rapidly growing trade ; 

Dambal and Naregal were good minor markets ; and there were 
several more well placed village markets. Gadag-Betgeri had long 
been one of the leading weaving centres. In spite of the competi- 
tion of English and Bombay steam-made yarn and cloth, the 
weavers had nearly held their own, the number of looms showing a 
fall only from 1507 to 1399. 

The ninety-one inhabited villages had 806 temples, 133 mosques, 

103 gardi-mams or sport-pits, and 17 distilleries. The small 
number of distilleries and the large number of sport-pits said 
much for the temperance and the manliness of the people. The 
sport-pits were for coolness built partly underground, where the 
young villagers wrestled, worked dumbbells, lifted and threw 
weights sometimes with great skill and success. The elders looked 
on with interest. To have the best wrestler in the country-side was 
an honour of which his village was extremely proud. 3 

In 1874 about 75 per cent of the Government lands were tilled 
by the man whose name appeared as holder in the Government 
books or by members of his family. The holders tilled about five 
per cent in partnership with others and let twenty per cent to tenants. 


1 Captain Godfrey, 1874, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 37. 

- Captain Godfrey, 1874, Bom, Gov, Sel. CLIV, 39. 
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In private or indm lands about forty-three per cent were used or 
tilled by the proprietor or the members of his family, about seven 
per cent by the proprietor in partnership with others, and fifty 
per cent were let to tenants. The rent of tenant-tilled fields 
was paid in cash in five cases out of six in Government lands 
and in nine cases out of ten in private lands. When rent was 
taken in grain, as a rule the quantity of grain was not fixed. It was 
a share of the crop. Except in poor land where it was somewhat 
less, the share of grain rent was usually one-half. 

During the thirty years’ settlement the Dambal sub-division had 
on the whole thriven greatly. It had good soil, a fair climate, 
largely improved communication, excellent markets, and easily sold 
and high priced produce. The people were hardworking and had 
a natural turn for trade and thrift. 

The ninety-three villages were entirely remeasured. Every 
separate occupancy was made into a separate survey field and all very 
large numbers were broken into acre fields. The former classing 
of the soil had been carried out under many difficulties. Much 
of even the better black soil had for years lain waste. In these 
waste tracts the wash of many rains had left the surface strewn 
with pebbles and lime knobs and the lowness and extreme thorni- 
ness of the bdbhul scrub seemed to support the evidence of the 
pebbles that the soil was wretched. Large areas were much 
under-classed. Long before the end of the survey lease the thorns 
had been cut down and ploughing had shown that rich land lay 
under the layer of surface pebbles. The rule regarding classing, 
which had been adopted in Hubli and Navalgund in 1874', was 
followed in Dambal. In fields whose old classification was higher 
than 10* annas, only ten to fifteen per cent of the whole number 
of fields were reclassed; fields whose valuation was lower than 104 
annas were all reclassed. 

The ninety-three villages were divided into four classes and charged 
highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 2s. 3d. to 3s. (Rs. 1|-14). 
The first class, whose highest dry-crop acre rate was fixed at 3s. 
(Rs. 1 4), included besides Gadagand Betgeri fifteen villages bordering 
on the belt of villages on the east of Kavalgund. The second class 
whose highest dry -crop acre rate was 2-s. 9c/. (Rs.lf) included thirty- 
three villages forming a belt which ran north-west and south-east 
in the centre of the sub-division and on or close to the Gadag- 
Dambal road a line of great traffic ; the third class, whose highest 
dry-crop acre rate was 2s. 6c/. (Rs. 1|), included twenty-nine 
villages in the north close to the Yavgal villages and villages along 
the eastern frontier, which were badly placed for the seaward 
cotton trade ; the fourth class, whose highest dry-crop acre rate was 
2s. 3d. (Rs. 14), included fourteen outlying villages in the extreme 
north-east and south-east. During the settlement the area of rice 
land had risen from 108 to 292 acres. This land was chiefly 
channel-watered land in the extreme north-east and south. For 
the rice land a highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. 6) and an average 
acre rate of 6*. 3c/. (Rs. 3£) instead of 4s. 4 d. (Rs. 2 as. 2§) were 
proposed. These rice lands were often watered from ponds and 
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on much of them sugarcane was grown once in three years. Only the Chapter VIII. 
best soil with an unfailing water-supply would pay 12s. (Rs. 6) ; Land 

rice land which depended solely on rain would pay the same rate as 
that on dry-crop land. The rice lands were arranged under Revision Subvey. 
the four intermediate classes according to the periods for which Dambal, 

water was available. 1 Of channel-watered garden land or it 

patciKthal bdguyat there were 003 acres. The plain part of the sub- 
division had little or no garden land and where there was garden 
land the crops were poor, vegetables and drv grains. The south, 
chiefly Dambal, Doni, Sortur, Bennihalli, Mundargi, and Yelli- 
Serur had some fine sugarcane and betel-vine gardens. The Dambal 
gardens were watered from the lake which though in bad order held 
water till the end of March. The fine gardens in the other villages 
were watered by channels from streams some of which lasted through- 
out the year. For garden land a highest acre rate of 10.?. (Rs. 8) 
was proposed. The existing acre rate was in some cases 16? 

(Rs. 8), and the rate before the existing settlement had been £1 16.?. 

(Rs. 18). Of purely well watered garden land there were 1250 acres. 

The well watered garden land, recorded in the former settlement, 
was assessed within the highest dry-crop acre rate, and the area that 
had since been turned into garden was assessed at the simple 
dry-crop rate in accordance with Government Resolution 1028 dated 
the 2oth of February 1874. Some of the well watered land yielded 
betel-vine, sugarcane, and other superior crops. In 181 5 the whole 
area of garden crops of all kinds, well watered and channel watered, 
was 954 acres. 'The 1875 total amounted to 1853 acres. That the 
increase was so small was due to the absence or the brackishness 


J The Irrigation Revenue Report for 1S79 contains the following account of the 
survey system of assessing the water rate on lands watered from the old DharwSr 
reservoirs. On a revision of settlement the survey officers inspect the land and 
such fields as are found to have been actually watered from the reservoir within a few 
years of the inspection, are assessed as inigated. No attempt is made to gauge the 
capabilities of the reservoir by calculating its storage capacity in proportion to the 
yearly rainfall. The area found to be actually watered is taken to be the area which 
the reservoir is capable of watering, and rice or garden rate-, as the case may be, are 
assessed accordingly. The water-supply is divided into six general classes according 
to the time which the water is estimated to last and to the situation and finality of 
the land. In this way rate- are assessed on a sliding scale. The usual settlement is 
for thirty years. When once introduced the rates are levied whether the fields are 
watered or not. In fact, for this term of years, the rate is a fixed settlement on a 
fixed area, allowing of no change unless, which rarely happens, reelnsMng is retjuired 
to meet some change in the reservoir either for better or worse. The assessments are 
consolidated and are gathered by the Revenue Department m the usual manner. 
The settlement gives the people, who hold tile area assessed as irrigated, the 
exclusive right to the water of the reservoir, as they and they alone pay water rates. 
The watered area cannot be enlarged except by private arrangement among the land- 
holders, and during a season of drought no special use of the water can be made 
without the consent of the landholders in whom the property of the water is vested. 
Should any dry-crop lands be watered under an agreement with the landholders, no 
extra rates are levied, but. at tile next settlement, the land is liable to be included in 
the watered area. In this way much land may be watered foi a considerable number 
of years without paying anything but dry-crop rates. orks orten irrigate much 
larger areas than those nsse-sed as in lg ited. The sin \ e> -U m had the benefit that 
the people thoroughly understood it ; under it Government often lost revenue by the 
extension of irrigation during the survey lease. Dambal Tank, Dhkrwar (Jollecturate, 
irrigation Revenue Keport (31st .July 1380) of the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind, 
for 1873-79, Appendix V. 
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of surface water over a great part of the sub-division, which made 
well watered gardens impossible. The proposed revised rates 
raised the rental on the area under tillage from £16,757 to £24,845 
(Rs. 1,67,570 -Rs. 2,48,450), an increase of 48'2 per cent. The 
details are : 

Dambal Revision Settlement, 1874-73. 


! 

Class. I 

! 

j 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former Survey. 

Revision Sirvey. j 

Occupied. 

Occupied. ) 

Unoccupied. | Total ! 

In- 

High- 

est 

Acre 

Rates. 

Area. 

Collec- 
tions. | 

Area. | 

Rental. | 

| 

Area.; 

Rental. ! Area. 1 Rental. | 

i ' ! 

Per 

cent. 




Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. ' 

I 

Acres. 1 

Rs. i Acres, j Rs. 


Rs. 

I .. 

17 

50,778 

34,153 

51,42S 

52,3 36 

2U4 

54 ! 51,632 52,410 

53*2 

H 

II. ...! 

3d 

9b, 020 

0-5, 759 

92,311 

KG, 5 15 

1414 

466 | 93,727 87,0Ul 

t 55*1 

lii 

Ill .. 

29 

106,741 

61,552 

l UK. 201 

90,317 

[2119 

5-4 ! 110,322 1 90,851 

| 46 7 

4 

IV. 

1 14 

2u,44.3 

16,042 

26,568 

19,198 

lyis 

383 i 25.786 i 19,581 

[ 19-6 

1J 

Total . 

; 93 

1 279, SSS 

1,67,566 

j273,K12 

24-8,446 

i 5655 

| 1427 j 284,4b" ,24",S73 ! 

1 48 2 



Compared with the first three classes, the increase in the fourth 
class was very small, only 196 per cent; the villages in this class 
were outlying and badly placed and much of the soil was poor. 
The largest increases were in Chikop, a good black soil village 
close to the north of Gadag, and in Hornbal and Gadag town. 
Hombal was an exceedingly well placed purely black soil village 
and in Gadag the whole of the lands to the north of the town were 
black soil. In four villages the increase was between sixty and 
seventy per cent. In all the remaining villages it was less than sixty 
per cent. Three villages showed a decrease, Kalignur of 6*2 per cent, 
Bevinkatti of 0'7 per cent, and Dindur of 3’6 per cent. Of these 
Kalignur and Bevinkatti were in the extreme north-east where 
was much poor soil, and Dindur was among the Ivapat hills where 
the soil was very poor. The following statement shows the total 
area and assessment of the sub-division under the original and the 
revised survey settlements : 

Dambal Snrrnj Settb mi at, 1874-73. 


Land 

’ Emvtinu. 

PROl’OSED. 


Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

i 

Rental. ' 

Quit 1 
Rent, j 

Govern- ( Occupied 
ment ? Unoccupied 
Alienated 

U narabiu 

Acres. ; 
279,985 
435 j 
104.2 m 
54,17bj 

Rs. ! 
Ib7,56f.‘ 
1174' 
6«-.279 

i 

‘ * i 

Acids. 1 
275 812 
5655 

10 d.%2 
45.7921 

Rs. 

2,45.446 

1,427 

93,105 

( 

' Rs 

34,363 

Total 

442,771 

235, 016 ( 

442,321 

34*2,775 

, 34,363 


The decrease in the unarable area from 54,170 to 48 792 acres 
was chiefly due to the transfer to the arable of the lands in the 
villages on the slopes of the Kapat hills. The average acre rate 
ail over the occupied land amounted to \s. 9§r7. (14* as.) against 
Is. _ 2 hi. (9 t v us.) under the former settlement. The pro msed 
revised settlement was sanctioned by Government in March 1875. 1 


Rom. Gov, Res. 1679 of 19th March 1S75, Bom, Gov. Sel, CUV, 142-145. 
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Daring the tea years before the original survey settlement 
(1835 - 1845), the tillage area varied from about 113,700 acres m 
1835-36 to about 148,600 acres in 1840-41, and collections from 
about £9500 (Rs. 95,000) in 1841-42 to about £14,500 (Rs. 1,45,000) 
in 1839-40. During the first ten years of the survey lease (lS4o-oo) 
tillage rose from about 151,000 acres in 1845-46 to about 206,000 
acres in 1854-55 and collections from £7086 to about £lo,o00 
(Rs. 70,860-Rs. 1,53,000) ; during the next ten years C 1855 ;* 86 ^) 
tillage rose from about 222,300 acres in 1855-56 to about 266,800 
acres in 1864-65, and collections from about £16,100 to about 
£19,200 (Rs. 1,61,000 -Rs. 1,92,000) ; and during the last ten years 
(1865 - 1875) tillage fell from about 266,600 acres in 1865-66 to about 
265 200 acres in 1874-75 and collections varied from about £19,100 
(Rs. 1,91,000) in 1871-72 to about £19,400 (Rs. 1,94,000) in 1874-75. 
The details are i 1 

Dambctl , 86 V illctyes * Sun'ey Results, 1SJJ - 1S&0. 


Yr ar. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Area. 

nil iRerais 
Rental j sions. 

Area ) Een - Grazing 
Area - tal. | Fees. 

Before 




j 


Survey. 

Acres. 

Rs. ! 

Rs. 

Acres.) Rs. 

Rs. 

1835-36 ... 

113,689 

1,11,930. 19,143 

^1,477! S3, 484 

176 

1836-37 ... 

127,757 

1,23,578 

8447 

76,715' 66,106 

133 

18 <7-33 . 

143,943 

1,37,258 

667’’ 

64,72s 5S,552 

132 

1833-39 . . 

147,442 

1,46,968 

25,502 

6b,40'»! 56,261 

53 

1839-40 ... 

146,365 

1,36,774 

4174| G7,OOS| 59,669 

249 

1840-41 .. 

14^,579 

1,37,542 

42,263 1 70,663 71,257 

240 

1841-42 ... 

147,561 

1, Jo, 521 

86, 581 

71,774' 76,4 J3 

384 

1842-4 < ... 

144.490 

1,34,331 

32,616 

78,719' 83,259 

987 

1843-44 . • 

144.400. 1,33,230 31,715 

80,010 87,459 

705 

1844-45 ... 

137,472 

1,29,077 

25,417 

87,699. 94,611 

109 

Survey. 




; 


1845-46 . . 

151.231 

95,516 33,009 

8G.9J0 45,308 

2’>77 

1846-47 .. 

172,620 1,07,63! 

442 

72,122 87,000 

8523 

1847-48 - 

174, Oioi 1,08,433 

116 

70,931, 36,233 

7775 

1849-49 •• 

181,600 1,12,677 

16 

0 <,611, 32,147 

6936 

1849-50 ... 

176.671 1,08,457 

15 

63,865 3b, 573 


1S50-51 ... 

178,27b 

1,1)9,554 

15 

68,209 36,150 

5034 

1851-52 . 

189,632 

1,16,840 

15 

57,310 20,6-59 

5135 

1852-53 ... 

197,560 

1,20,525 

105 

50,215 25,'i54 

4638 

IS >3-54 . 

196,3841 1,10,8,1 

25 

52,967. 27,543 

4001 

1854-55 

206,024 

1,24,697 

75 

45,645 2 1 ,0b6 

4008 

1855-56 ... 

i 222,287 

1,32, IPS 

42 

30,222 10.&O4 

3449 

1356-57 

246,490 

1,47,417 

196 

11,0.7 5 ’.72 

1613 


1857- 53 . 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 . 

1860- 61 . 
1861-62 . 
186 J -63 . 

1863- 64 . 

1864- 65 . 
l«65-66 . 

1866- 67 . 

1867- 68 . 

1868- 69 . 

1869- 70 . 

1870- 71 . 

1871- 72 . 

1872- 73 . 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 . 
Revision 

Survey. 

1875- 76 . 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 . 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 


253,641 1,51,488 
254,008 1)53, 3t »4 
258,721; 1,55.136 
261.338 l/'6,5 .0 
263,943' 1,57,550 
264,5‘Hi 1,58,051 
266.523 1,58,550 
266,809 1,58,730 
266,620 1,53,023 
264.901' 1,57,729 
265,066' 1,57,91*0 
264, 623 ' 1,57,841 
264,775; 1,58,039 
264,847 1,59,097 
264,S64 : 1,58,101 
264,841 1,58,103 
265,240' 1,58,202' 
265,230; 1,58,169 




I 268,308 2,32,729 
\ 26", 299 2,12,677 
i 269,730 2,34,556 
! 268,837' 2,34,230 
I 261,7291 2,30,903 


Quit- ! , 0u ‘ 


Rs. 

13,473 

21,543 

23,351 

22,703 

23,418 

23,983 

24/'04 

25,002 

24,342 

24,396 


18,933 
21,556 
21,543 
21,495 
21,263 
20,742 
20,675 
20,704 
•25,479 
124 ,664 
,25 ,224 
26,144 


Rs 
6563 
•24,238 
46,403 
22,020 
11,218 
16,893 
2s, 913 
17,891 
17,665 
4221 


Collec- 

tions. 


Jcdri j 
Rupee | 
Prices. 1 


Rs. I Pounds. 

1 1,04,918 
1,12.569 
' 1,07,663 
1,22,142 
1,4 *>,049 
1,02.609 
95.315 
. 1,09,813 
: 1,08.897’ 

1,23,944 


I 


13,159 

12 

32 

17 


70 S60 
1,37,262 
1,37,663 
1,41,075' 
l,3',89lj 
23,055 j 1,12,310 
8 | 1,42. 127 1 
1 ; 1,45,761' 
122 I 1,50,104! 
| 1,53,2941 


1 1.61,029! 
! 1.74,978, 


147 i 

120 | 
120 ; 
126 ( 
120 I 
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146 | 


4526 

1“10 
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25,727 


1,77,812 

92 

5942 

1735 

425 

25.4S7 


1.79.201 

84 

5162 

1502 

390 

25, lo7 


1.80.678 

76 

45.9 

1177 

349 

27.027 


1.83.891 

62 

41 "4 

1058 

S85 

360 

32,319 | 


1,90 214 

52 

4021 

2224 

330 

32,094 . 


1.90,461 

36 

4m5 
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32,772 ! 


1,91,519 

24 

*2185| 

4S6 

181 

33.823 ; 


1.92,734 

24 

2330' 

598 

240 

34,040 


1,92,903 

j? 

399 1! 

142 2 

340 

33.811 ' 


1,91,880 

22 

37"3. 

1134 

312 

34,306 i 


1,92,608 

7*2 

4200 

1305 

363 

34.141 


1.92.345 

80 

4132 

lc60 

3'V> 

34.232 


1,92.717 

64 

396 <; 

994 

1000 

33.725) • 


1,92.826 

56 

4024 

1018 

145 

32,785 i 


1,91.020 

f»C 

4046 

1017 

263 

32.794 ‘ 


1,91.146 

40 

3o54, 

925 

103 

33,018 1 


1,91. 3' >9 

52 

03e4 ! 

S77 

2531 

33,051 ! 

. 

1,94,351 

. 

4179 

943 

1674 

36,929 ' 


•2,71,332 


4117 

97.5 

1%3 

36,642 1 

14.807 

2,55, 5S4 


6158 

1965 

817 

37,009 1 

4504 

2.67.878 


6864 

2374 

990 

36,749 | 

4025 

2,67.944 


14,347. 

5936 

1116 

36,609 j 
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2,68,006 
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Bankapur, which had been settled in 1846-47, was resettled in 
1876-77. 1 After the first survey, a redistribution had taken place, 
by which eighty villages remained in the Bankapur sub-division, 
fifty-two had been transferred to Karajgi, four to Hangal, and one 
to Hubli. Old Bankapur was much broken by villages belonging 
to the Savanur state and to other sub-divisions. From the extreme 
west to the extreme east was about forty miles. During the thirty 
years ending 1875-76 communications had been greatly improved. 
A cart road had been opened between Hubli and Sirsi and another 
joining Bankapur with Sirsi and passing near Hangal. Roads 
had also been made leading by the Arbail pass to Karwar and 
Kumta. A line ran between Haveri and Sirsi by Samasgi which 
opened communication with Kumta. A road from Hdveri to 
Havanur joined Bankapur with Belari. The rupee price of jvdri 
had risen from 262 pounds in 1844 to 86 pounds in 1874, of wheat 
from 100 to 28 pounds, of gram from 82 to 28 pounds, and of rice 
from 86 to 42 pounds. Cotton had risen from £7 10s. (Rs. 75) the 
khandi of 784 pounds in 1846 to about £16 (Rs. 160) the khandi 
in 1876. 

Comparing the nine years ending 1855 with the eight years 
ending 1874, the area held for tillage had risen from 189,690 
acres to 223,804 acres and the collections from £8614 to £10,857 
(Rs. 86,140-Rs. 1,08,570). The details are : 

Bankapur Tillage and Revenue, 1835 - 1874 ■ 


Year. 

Occupied | 
Land. ] 

Arable , 
Waste. 

Collec- | 
tions. | 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- j 
standings, j 

1 

1 

Acres j 

Acres, j 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. | 

1835-1845 ... 

156,158 

55.269 i 

86,849 

j 14,935 1 

7107 

1846-1855 

189,690 

35,620 : 

86,143 

1 687 

4257 J 

1856-18^5 

1 221,632 

3664 ' 

1,06,943 

; i 


1866-1874 

223,304 

1933 

| 1,08,573 

... 

•• ! 


The average notices issued in default of timely payment of 
revenue from 1872-73 to 1874-75 were 162. During the same period 
land had only twice been sold. In 1»75 about seventy-five percent 
of the Government lands were tilled by the men whose names appeared 
as holders in the Government books, either solely or m partnership 
with others. The holders sublet about fourteen per cent on money 
rents and four per cent on produce or grain rents. Three per cent 
were arable assessed waste, a proportion of which consisted of valuable 
grass lands which were not allowed to be taken for tillage but 
were yearly sold by auction. Three per cent was unarable UDassessed 
waste. In eighty-eight villages of the sub-division there was not 
a single waste survey field. What waste there was was generally 
m the villages to the west, bordering on the forest, where grazing 
was abundant and in the eastern villages where there was much 
poor hilly land. The returns showed a rise in population from 


'Col. Anderson Surv. Comr. 7 of 4th Jan. 1676, Gov, Res. 1031 of 16th Feb. 1876. 
nom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 
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67,722 in 1846-47 to 88,869 in 1875 or thirty-one per cent; in flat 
roofed and tiled houses from 10,481 to 14,908 or forty-two per cent ; 
in carts from 1641 to 4115 or 150 per cent ; and in horses and ponies 
from 9 1 2 to 939 or three per cent. On the other hand thatched houses 
had fallen from 2854 to 2089 or twenty-seven per cent ; farm cattle 
from 21,877 to 21,624 or one per cent; cows, buffaloes, and their 
young from 38,400 to 34,740 or nine per cent; and sheep and goats 
from 18,064 to 12,976 or thirty -four per cent. The number of looms 
had risen from 395 in 1845 to 867 in 1S75. The soil and climate 
varied greatly. In the west red clay slate soils were common like 
the Hubli red soils. The centre of the sub-division was black soil 
with occasional hills and patches of red. In the east were outcrops of 
granite or rather of gneiss. The black soils were of a superior quality 
and were excellently suited for the growth of cotton, especially of 
New Orleans cotton. In the west the rainfall was rather heavy for 
superior dry-crop tillage. The centre of the sub-division, passing 
from west to east, enjoyed an excellent and certain rainfall, and 
was well suited for the growth of dry crops. In the north and south 
belt of villages, the rainfall was somewhat less certain and seasonable, 
as the villages, especially the eastern villages, got more of the later 
heavy rains and less of the early June rains. Rice was grown in 
the western and to a less extent in the centre villages. Jvdri, bajri, 
wheat, tur and other pulses, and oil-seeds as well as cotton were 
abundant in the centre and east, especially in the central tract 
stretching from the extreme southerly point, south of the Varda, 
through a line passing near the town of Savanur, to the extreme 
northern villages of the sub-division. Cotton was the great 
exportable produce and as the soil and the damp air were specially 
favourable to it. New Orleans had to a great extent supplanted the 
local variety. 1 23 ponds and reservoirs were used for watering land, 
but none of them held water during the hot weather. The garden 
products were cocoa and betel palms, sugarcane, and the betel vine. 
Rice was also grown as a change crop in garden land. The chief 
industries were the weaving of coarse cotton cloth and blankets. 
Karajgi, Nave Riti, and Bankapur had the largest hand-loom weaving 
population. Haveri was a great centre of the cardamom trade, as 
cardamoms were supposed to liave no value until they were soaked in 
the water of a well at Haveri. The other trading towns were Bankapur, 
Karajgi, and Hulgur. The people were well fed, well housed, and 
well clad, and generally strong and healthy. Their field tools and 
cattle were good. Tillage was careful especially in gardens and in 
the fields of Ingalgi and its neighbouring villages. 

All fields both dry and watered had to be remeasured. The 
number of survey fields in the 137 villages of the sub-division was 
raised from 11,685 to 17,396. The total area was 259,776 acres 
against 258,988 acres according to the old survey. Of rice there was 
a total area of 6680 acres against 6160 recorded by the old survey. 
Of this 3105 acres were Government land against 2655 according 
to the last survey. The garden area was returned at 1516 acres of 
which 965 were Government against 1458 acres and 866 Government 
according to the former survey. A highest dry-crop acre rate of 
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Chapter VIII. 3s. (Rs. II) was adopted for four isolated villages among the Hangal 

— villages ; 4s. (Rs. 2) for fifty villages of which sixteen were on the 

1 western border of the main block of the sub-division and thirty-four 

Revision Survey. were to the east of the third class of villages ; 4*. 6d (Rs. 2J) for 

Bankdpur, fifty-two villages lying to the west of the sub-division ; 3s. 3d 

1876-77. (g s . for twen ty.fi ve villages lying to the east of the thirty-four 

villages of the second class; and 2 s. 9 d. (Rs. 1§) for six villages in 
the extreme east of the sub-division. The highest rice acre rate 
was fixed at 16s. (Rs. 8), and the highest garden acre rate at £1 4,«. 
(Rs. 12). The average acre rate over the whole Government 
occupied land of every kind according to the revised settlement 
was 2s. 4 \d. (Re. 1 as. 2f) or 9fd (6j as) higher than Is. 6 fd 
(12X as.), the existing average rate. The effect of the revised 
settlement was an increase of 49‘5 per cent. The following statement 
gives the details : 

Banlidpur jRerision Settlement, 1876-77. 


1 1 

1 Class. | 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former Survey, j 

I 


Revision 

; SmvKT. 



Occupied Land, j 

1 

Occupied Land. ! Arable Waste. 

I 

Total. Increase' Highest 

of i Dry- 



Area. 

Assess* 

! ment. 

! 

Area. 

Assess- L 
ment. j Ar 

Assess- 

ment 

| Assess- | 
* Assess- j ment. i 

Area - ment. | Per cent 

crop 

Acre 

Rate. 



Acres, j 

Rs * i 

Acres. 

Rs. 'Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. Rs. 


Rs. a. 

I 

4 

3142 1 

3437' 

3476 

4951 245 

393 

3721 5349 

441 

1 8 

II . 

50 

48,164 

36,291; 

50,260 

51,47b 2732 

1250 

52.992 55,728 

50*1 

2 0 

Ill . 

52 ! 

44,019 

47,976 

44,975 

74 9^1 528 

302 

45.501 75,293 

56-3 

2 4 

IV 

25 , 

30,365 

16,293 

31,441 

22,134 2747 

6-87 

| 34,l8S 22,821 

35 8 

1 10 

V 

6 | 

7081 

3954; 

71S1 

4848 4 

1 

1 7185 4849 

22 '6 

1 6 

Total .. 

137 ; 

132,771 

1,07,951 

1,37,333 

1,01,402 0230 | 

2638 

j 143,589. l,G4,0loj 

1 . 1 

495 

1 •• 


There were no cases of excessive increase on whole villages. In 
three villages only did the enhancement exceed eighty per cent. 
These as well as half of the villages in which the enhancement was 
between seventy and eighty per cent, were villages of the third class 
with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4.?. 6d (Rs. 2j). In other 
cases large enhancements were mostly due to increase in the area of 
rice or garden land. 

During the ten years before the original survey settlement 
(1836-46), the tillage area fell from about 73,000 acres in 1836-37 to 
about 54,000 acres in 1845-46, and collections varied from about £7800 
in 1836-37 to about £14,100 in 1839-40 (Rs. 78,000- Rs. 1,41,000). 
During the first ten years of the survey' lease (1846-56), the tillage 
area rose from about 78,000 acres in 1846-47 to about 114,000 
acres in 1855-56, and collections from about £9900 to about £14,300 
(Rs. 99,000 -Rs. 1,43,000) ; during the next ten years (1858-66) the 
tillage area rose from about 124,000 acres in 1856-57 to about 
135,000 acres in 1865-66 and collections from about £15,000 to about 
£16,000 (Rs. 1,50,000-Rs. 160,000); and during the last ten years 
(1866-76), the tillage area fell from about 134,800 acres in 1866-67 
to about 132,800 in 1875-76 and collections from about £16,000 to 
about £15,800 (Rs. 1,60,000 -Rs. 1,58,000). During the four years 
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after the revision survey (1876-80) the tillage area varied from about 
137,000 acres in 1877-78 to about 131,000 acres in 1879-80, and 
collections from about £21,800 (Rs. 2,18,000) in 1878-79 to about 
£21,100 (Rs. 2,1 1,000) in 1 876-77. Tbe details are : 1 

Banhdpnr , 137 Villages: Survey Results , 1836-1880. 


1 

Tillage. 


Ykar. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Before Survey. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1836-37 

72,824 

1,08,508 

46,417 

1&37-38 

73,695 

1.18,394i 

21,865 

1838-39 

66,481 

1,09,502 34,909j 

1839-40 

69.784 

1,04 4151 

6740 

1840-41 

70,197 

1,04,349. 11,829 

1841-42 

68,394 

1.03, 249i 10,535 

1342-43 

66,342 

1,01.269 

9323 

1843-44 . . 

60,208 

93,850' 

3200 

1844-45 ... 

56,691 

88,636 

836 

1845-46 

54,077 

85,671 

3695 

Survey. 




1846-47 

78,338 

78,336 

6536 

1847-48 

82,311 

79.044 

126 

1348-49 

87.311 

83,538 

102 

18 19-50 . . 

89,202 

84,087 

10 

1850-51 

91,94; 

84,823 

10 

1851-52 ... 

100,510 

101,644 

89,450 

14 

1852-53 ... 

89.848 

10 

1853-54 

103,995 

89,466 


1854-55 

107,74- 

92,716 

48 

1855-56 

114,429 

96,395 

19 

1856-57 ... 

124,167 

102.355 

1 

1857-58 ... 

127.493 

104,482 


1853-59 .. 

127,570 

104,757 


1859-60 

128,947 

105 497 


1860-61 

131,78-2 

107,410 


1861-62 ... 

133,230 

108,681 


1862-63 . . 

133,938 

108,878 


1863-64 

134,661 

109.083 


1864-65 ... 

134,660 

109.083 


1865-66 

134,82' 

109,207 


1866-67 

134,827 

109,1781 ... 

1867-68 . . 

134,695 

109,1031 

1868-69 

134,58: 

109,024] . . 
108,640] ... 

1869-70 . . 

134,12- 

1870-71 

133,995 

108,6281 

1871-72 . . 

133,88' 

i 108,54' 

... 

1872-73 

133,08 

103 0901 ... 

1873-74 

132,80 

), 107,99" 

. 

1874-75 . 

132,77 

L] 107,951- 

1875-76 

132,77 

| 107,93, 

... 

Revision Survey. 

1876-77 ... 

136,79 

J 

161,63 

67 

1877-78 ... 

137,27 

3 162,27 


1878-79 ... 

134 48 

161,04 

. . 

1879-80 

131,40 

2 159,17 



Waste. 


Area. 


Rental. 


Grazing 

Fees. 


Acres. 

45 818 
45,039 
52,157 
51,877 
50,495 
52,272 
55,638 
62.462 
66,938 
69,999 


50,571 

46,611 

42,144 

41,844 

39,503 

31,590 

30,890 

28,626 

25,420 

19,004 

92S9 

6019 

6005 

4723 

2443 

2601 

1958 

1202 

1197 

1204 

1155 

11S8 

1365 


Rs. 

22,586 

22,070 

29,421 

27,483 

27,261 

27,591 

32,800 

42,471 

47,164 

50,754 


27.877 
24,527 
20,9/8 
21,489 
20.961 
16.S63 
16,854 
17,449 
14,880 
11,464 
5525 
3433 
3216 
2572 
1164 
902 
757 
532 
529 
534 
482 
486 
>78 


Rs. 

218 

152 

274 

329 

390 

459 

1205 

73 

46 

3461 


Quit- 

Rent. 


Out- 

stand- 

ings. 


Rs. 

33,944 

43,764 

32.937 

43,953 

43,282 

43,070 

42,091 

42,528 

41,847 

41,114 



37,620 
37, *42 
37.632 
37,069 
36,868 
36 398 
36,183 
42,671 
42.332 
42 247 
42.624 
42 553 
42,799 
42,995 
45,046 
49,843 
49,847 
49,854 
2113 1 49,675 
1481 | 49,391 
1506 i 49,350 
1790 ] 49,371 
841 ' 49.308 


26S3 

5660 

7795 

7229 

5834 

5186 

5212 

5618 

5125 | 

3990 | 

2166 I 

1364 I 
1403 j 
1403 | 
979 
912 ! 
1032 1 
2058 | 


Rs. 

Rs. 

17,912 

78,341 

32,038 

1,08,407 

701 

1,07,103 

1048 

1,40.909 

1166 

1,35,026 

6929 

1,29,314 

3762 

1,31,480 

4652 

1,28. 5'*3 

2073 1,27,6.0 

790 

1,25,761 

13,202 

98,91 

31 

1.22,989 

43 

1,28,820 


1,28,375 

29,181 

98,3 <4 


1,31,020 


1,31,233 

47 

1,37,708 

72 

1,40,053 


1713 j 

835 

1438 ' 

49,273 

1837 i 

847 

18*28 

49,258 

1902 ! 

1 884 

1275 

49.244 

2094 : 

; i3o8 ! 

2142 | 

49.147 

2762 

| 1383 

757 

49,122 

2779 

1408 

616 ! 

49,114 

3049 

i 1667 

963 ] 

48.S44 

4495 

1 

| 3162 

1052 

48,828 

4667 

1 3442 

1277 

51,543 

8426 

| 4701 

985 

56,860 

11,909 

I 6989 

1139 

57,110 


1,4-V 
1,47,1441 
1,48, <99 
1,48,959 
1,49,895 
1,53.435 
1 59.436| 
1.59 757 
1.60.995| 
1.6-»,871 
1 60,079| 
1,60.034 
j 1,60,2641 
! 1,59.1' 

, 1,59,356] 
| 1,59,714] 
! 1,59,066 
I 1,59,379! 
j 1.57.376] 
- 1,57,681 
I 1,57,742] 


Lbs. 


244 

244 

244 

224 

262 

250 


244 

240 

224 

202 

218 

202 

46 

96 

96 

43 

72 

90 

109 

56 

85 
45 
24 
14 
18 
48 
61 
so 
80 
72 
96 
96 
52 
34 

86 


1 


. 2,11,450 

258 2,14,832 
952 2,17,937 
500 2,16,921: 


Chapter V Ill- 
Land- 

Revision Survey 
Bankapur , 
1876-77. 


In 1878, 215 villages of tbe old Hangal sub-division and tbe old 
Taras petty division were revised." Under a new distribution of 
these villages, 119 had gone to New Hangal, sixty-five to Bankapur, 
twelve to Karajgi, twelve to Hubli, and seven to Kalghatgi. The 


Hangal-Taras 

1878 - 79 . 


1 Bom. Gov, Sel, CIA . 50, 52-53. „ „ . f „ , . , 

2 Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr. 178 of 3rd February 18w. Gov. Res. 28o4 of 3rd May 
1877, Bom, Gov, Sel. CLVI, 
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country included in this Hangal-Taras block of villages contained 
399'45 square miles and was about forty -two miles from north to 
south. The narrower strip to the north as far south as Dhundshi 
comprised the old Taras petty division, and the country to the south 
of Dhundshi comprised the old Hangal sub-division. Since 184/, 
when the former survey was introduced, communications had greatly 
improved. The main road from Hubli to the port of Kumta by 
Sirsi passed through the Taras villages ; another road between the 
Dhdrwar plains and Kumta led from BaDkapur by Ilangal to Sirsi. 
From Bankapur a main line of road passed west to Mundgod in 
Kanara, from Mundgod two roads led to the^ coast one by Sirsi 
to Kumta, the other bv Yellapur and the Arbail pass either to 
Kumta or to Karwar. the south of Hangal was crossed from east 
to west by a main line of road from Maisur through Harihar to Sirsi. 
A fifth line of road ran from south to north from Maisur through 
Hangal, Dhundshi, and Taras to Hubli. Minor lines and cross 
lines were numerous. The average rupee price of husked rice had 
risen from 256 pounds in 1817-26 to 76 pounds in 1867-76; of 
jvari from 154 pounds to 70 pounds ; of rdgi from 196 pounds to 102 
pounds ; of coarse sugar from 40 pounds to 16 pounds ; of betelnut 
from 14 pounds to 6 pounds; and of cocoanuts from 4,s. llfd. 
(Rs. 2 as. 7 t \) the hundred to 9s. Of d. (Rs. 4 as. 8 T ^). The 
Shringeri Vad or dam across the Dharma at Shringeri, about six 
miles south-west of the town of Hdngal, had a channel which ran 
about twelve miles filling many ponds on the way. A second 
dam near Kanchi Neglur, about thirteen miles lower down the 
Dharma, fed the large Naregal reservoir. The rain returns showed 
a rainfall at Hdngal of 29 97 inches in 1S73, of 54’64 inches in 
1874, of 29’41 in 1875, and of 22-15 up to the 1st of October 1876. 
Comparing the ten years ending 1846-47 with the nine years 
ending 1875-76 the tillage area had risen from 54,071 acres to 
125,171 acres ; and collections from £8311 to £12,943 (Rs. 83,110- 
Rs. 1,29,430). The following is a summary of the details : 

Hangal-Taras Land Revenue, 1SS7-1S7 0. 


Year. 

Occupied 

Land. 

Arable 

Waste. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

standing^. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1837-1847 

54,071 

114,128 

83,106 

11,152 

46S4 

1847-1857 ... 

81,169 

52,1 20 

92,954 

1166 

5185 

18^7 -1867 ... 

123,646 

16,006 

1,27,751 



18b7 • la76 

125,171 

13,584 

1,29,43 i 

4 



In 1877 about seventy per cent of the Government land was tilled 
by the men whose names were entered as holders in the Government 
books, or by members of their families. The holders tilled three 
per cent in partnership with others and let sixteen per cent to 
tenants on money-rents and eleven per cent on produce or grain 
rents. Between 1873-74 and 1875-76 an average of 213 notices 
had been issued in default of timely payment of rent, and in two 
cases land had been sold for failure to pay. The returns showed an 
increase in population from 73,608 in 1848-49 to 80,373 in 1876 or 
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nine per cent, in flat-roofed houses from 1688 to 4422 or 162 per 
cent, in tiled houses from 2285 to 3670 or sixty per cent, in field 
cattle from 27,541 to 27,789 or one per cent, in carts from 1615 to 
4253 or 163 per cent, in drinking ponds from 102 to 107 or 4'9 
per cent, and in watering ponds from 1106 to 1179 or 6‘6 percent. 
On the other hand thatched houses had fallen from 1 1,228 in 1848-49 
to 8892 in 1876 or twenty per cent, cows and buffaloes from 55,401 
to 42,000 or twenty-four per cent, sheep and goats from 1 0,339 to 
7962 or twenty-three per cent, and horses and ponies from 880 to 
557 or thirty-six per cent. The climate and products of the eastern 
and western villages varied greatly. The eastern villages had a large 
area of excellent soil yielding jvari, cotton, and the other better class 
dry crops, and enjoying an excellent and certain rainfall. Though 
the early rains were the most important, the later or October rain 
was seldom wanting. The change in passing west was exceedingly 
rapid. While the eastern villages were pure dry-crop villages, the 
extreme south-west villages in old Hangal were pure rice villages. 
Every gradation of climate and tillage was passed through in the 
villages between the eastern and western extremes, every few miles 
increasing the ride element in the tillage. The change was specially 
marked and rapid in the old Taras petty division. The irrigational 
channels were in good repair. Cocoa and betel palm cultivation 
throve well, and sugarcane and betel vine were also grown. 
Dhnndshi in the north and Alur in the south were the most important 
markets. 351 looms of which about one-fifth were blanket-looms were 
at work ; the rest made coarse cloth for local use. Produce went to 
the coast and to the north and east. Rice went both to the coast 
and north to Hubli ; sugar cocoanuts and betel went chiefly to 
Hubli, and some went east ; cotton went to the west coast. During 
the fair season fodder was in great demand. The husbandry and 
condition of the people were generally good, but, from their nearness 
to the Kanara forests, the western villages were poor and feverish. 

Of th.e 215 villages, sixty-nine were entirely and 143 were 
partially reclassed. The following statement gives a comparison of 
the area of the different kinds of land according to the first and 
according to the second survey : 

Hangal-Tarai Arable Area. 


Land. 

Revision 

Survey, 

1877-78. 

First Survey, 
1847-48. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Arable Dry-crop .. 

142,575 

140,245 

62^57 

Rice Land 

50,921 

Garden 

1101 

807 

Unarable . 

61,069 

60,334 

Total ... 

255,656 

254,343 


For revision purposes, the 215 villages were divided into six 
classes. The first class contained six eastern detached villages ; the 
second contained thirty -two villages on the east margin of the old 
Hangal sub-division and the Taras petty division of Hubli ; the third 

b 98—70 
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contained thirty-two villages immediately to the west of the second 
class ; the fourth consisted of thirty-seven villages to the west of 
the third class ; the fifth contained fifty-seven villages to the west 
of the fourth class ; and the sixth class consisted of fifty-one 
villages on the western border in and on the margin of the forests. 
The highest dry-crop acre rates were 4s. 6d. (Rs. 2 j) for the first 
class, 4s. (Rs. 2) for the second, 3s. 6d. (Rs. If) for the third, 3s. 
(Rs. 1|) for the fourth, 2s. 6 d, (Rs. 1J) for the fifth, and 2s. (Re. I) 
for the sixth. There was no rice land in the first class. Rice lands 
in the next four classes were assessed at 16s. (Rs. 8) an acre at the 
highest; and those in the sixth class at 14s. (Rs. 7). Garden land 
was assessed at a highest acre rate of £1 10s. (Rs. 15). The effect 
of the revised rates on the tillage area was an increase of 46’ 1 per 
cent. The details are : x 


Hdngal-Taras Revision Settlement, 1878-79. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

Occupied Land. 

Occupied Land. 

Arable Waste. 

Total. 

In- 

crease 

of 

Highest 

Dry- 

crop 

Acre 

Rate. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

ment. 

Per 

cent. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Es. 


Rs. a. 

I 

6 

3542 

3823 

3568 

6318 

62 

25 

3630 

6343 

65*3 

2 4 

II . 

32 

28,255 

31,557 

28,593 

46,t>56 

283 

412 

28 S76 

47,068 

47-8 

2 0 

Ill . 

32 

20,508 

17,822 

21,326 

24,971 

434 

188 

21,810 

25,159 

44"2 

1 12 

IV . . 

37 

23,397 

24,250 

23,696 

35,133 

2066 

1735 

25,762 

36,868 

40*5 

1 8 

V . . 

57 

29,338 

30,388 

30,027 

44,583 

5627 

3956 

35,654 

48,539 

467 

1 4 

VI .. 

61 

13,097 

20,364 

18,343 

28,844 

1S97 

1310 

20,245 

30,154 

41*6 

1 0 

Total. 

215 

123,137 

1,27,704 

125,558 

1,86,505 

10.419 

7626 

135,977 

1 94,131 

46 1 



During the ten years before the original survey settlement 
(1837 -1847), the tillage area fell from about 59,000 acres in 1837-38 
to about 46,000 acres in 1846-47, and collections varied from about 
£13,800(Rs. 1 ,38,000) inl840-41toabout£9600(Rs.96,000)inl837-38. 
During the first ten years of the survey lease (1847-57), the tillage 
area rose from about 52,600 acres in 1847-48 to about 108,300 acres 
in 1856-57 and collections from about £9400 to about £16,000 
(Rs. 94,000-Rs. 1,60,000); during the next ten years (1857-67), the 
tillage area rose from about 114,000 acres in 1857-58 to about 
127,000 acres in 1866-67, and collections from about £16,500 to about 
£18,100 (Rs. 1,65, 000-Rs. 1,81 ,000); and duringthe eleven years ending 
1877-78, the tillage area varied from about 127,000 acresin 1867-68 
to about 123,000 acres in 1876-77 and collections from about £18,000 
to about £17,300 (Rs. 1,80,000-Ks. 1,73,000). During the two years 
after the revision settlement (1878-80) the tillage area fell from 
about 125,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 124,000 acresin 1879-80, 
but collections rose from about £24,000 to about £25 000 
(Rs. 240,000 -Rs. 2,50,000). The details are r ’ 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLYI. 30. 


3 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV1. 37-39, 54. 
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Hdngal-Taras, 215 Villages: Survey Results, 1837 -1880. 


Tillage. 

Waste. 

Quit 

Rent. 

Out- 

Collec- 

tions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Grazing 

Fees. 

stand- 

ings. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

RS. 

Rs. 

59,020 

1 ,02,858 

27,608 

104,536 


367 

47,175 

26,346 

96.446 

59,241 

1,06,654 

32,724 

105,186 


172 

44,066 

7081 

1,11,087 

57,963 

1,00,442 

14,487 

108,280 


411 

47.322 

1384 

1,32,304 

57,128 

96,822 

7175 

109,224 


653 

48,626 

907 

1,38,019 

57,315 

96,901 

8420 

110,134 


456 

47,713 

2,196 

1,34,454 

55,319 

96,761 

5270i 

113,602 


1447 

47,002 

3,720 

l,36,22u 

53,594 

94,771 

4326 

116,931 


1212 

48,521 

4,257 

1,35,921 

48,900 

86,783 

3265 

122,043 


851 

44,66& 

51 

1,23,986 

46,317 

80,153 

3502 

125,839 


4086 

41,232 

159 

1,21,810 

45,916 

80,442 

4751 

126,499 


4591 

43,449 

742 

1,22,989 

52,576 

81,412 

11,479 

75,523 

55,343 

3995 

40,684 

20,938 

93,674 

63,669 

77,902 

109 

65,493 

49,113 

19,926 

36,361 

358 

1,33,722 

77,916 

90,451 

6 

54,327 

37,218 

13,503 

36,202 

8 

1,40,142 

77,887 

89,874 

12 

55,000 

38,435 

11,362 

35,711 

30,532 

1,06,403 

81,916 

93,832 

8 

51,405 

34,986 

10,611 

35,550 


1,39,985 

82,767 

94,855 

15 

51,013 

34,414 

9860 

35,279 


1,39,979 

82,975 

94,612 

13 

51,740 

35,747 

10,964 

38,943 

18 

1,44,488 

86,594 

98,209 

7 

49.250 

33,254 

10,276 

38.638 


1,47,116 

97,133 

1,05,898 

18 

39,252 

26,260 

9520 

38,6' *4 


1,54,004 

108,259 

1,14,164 


28,192 

18,083 

6784 

39,003 


1,59,951 

113,864 

1,19,053 


23,596 

14,424 

5930 

40,048 


1,65.031 

116,811 

1,22,036 


22,366 

13,517 

5931 

38,890 


1,66,857 

121,385 

1,25,243 


18,097 

10,661 

4793 

38,786 


1,68,822 

124,821 

1,28,800 


14,859 

8138 

4288 

40,400 


1,73,488 

125,367 

1,29,462 


14,729 

8183 

4777 

42,208 


1,76,447 

127,187 

1 ,3*i,077 


12,927 

7628 

5658 

42,228 


1,77,963 

126,960 

1,30,869 


13,200 

7009 

5758 

42,203 


1,78,830 

126,638 

1,30,594 


13 555 

7313 

6652 

42,857 


1,80,103 

126,550 

1,30,517 


13,614 

7308 

6268 

43,399 


1,80,184 

126,879 

1,30,857 


13,119 

6838 

6919 

43,333 


1,81,109 

127,003 

1,30,976 


12,981 

6697 

6067 

43,153 


1,80,196 

127,021 

1,30,926 


12,970 

6758 

4925 

44,142 


1,79,993 

126,594 

1,30,454 


13,437 

7290 

4245 

43,207 


1,77,906 

126,059 

1,30,279 


14,049 

7672 

4490 

43,169 


1,77,938 

125,273 

1,29,564 


14,813 

8256 

4413 

42,956 


1,76,933 

124,245 

1,28,682 


15,771 

9077 

4393 

42,950 


1,76,025 

123,630 

1,28,254 


12,964 

8012 

3471 

42,895 


1,74,620 

123, 579 

1,28,103 

33 

12,501 

7915 

3093 

42,894 


1,74,057 

123,137 

1,27,704 


12,770 

8156 

2669 

42,888 


1,73,261 

123,029 

1,27,587 

56 

12,873 

8267 

2573 

42,886 

12 

1,72,978 

123,728 

1,28,271 


13,293 

8457 

3011 

43,821 

328 

1,74,775 

125,273 

1,87.936 


11,033 

9,171 

2,517 

49.872 

628 

2,39,697 

124,294 

1,80,561 


12,088 

10,955 

2,252 

49,939 

315 

2,48,437 

1 


Year. 


Before 

Survey. 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 
1S39-40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

1843- 44 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

Survey. 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 60 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 
1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 
3869-70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

Revision 

Survey. 

1878- 79 .. 

1879- 80 . 


Rain- 

fall. 


In. 


Jvdri 


Lbs. 

157 

169 

213 

180 

172 

198 

235 


228 

192 


180 

192 

132 

356 

172 

160 

320 

144 

120 

104 

112 

96 

100 

112 

100 

48 

44 

40 

44 

48 

56 

100 

104 

96 

64 

48 

56 

64 

56 

61 


In 1878, the revision settlement was begun in 130 villages of the 
old Ranebennur sub-division, which had been settled in 1847-48. 1 
Of these villages, at the time of the revision settlement, ninety-four 
were in Ranebennur and the remaining thirty-sis were in Karajgi. 
According to the old survey the area of these 130 villages was 
304,559 acres, and according to the revision survey it was 306,276, 
of which 53,441 were unarable. Except its neighbour Kod, Rdne- 
bennur was the most southern sub-division of the Bombay Presidency 
above the Sahyadris. It was bounded on the east and south by 
the Tungbhadra which, excepting two villages on the eastern bank, 
separated it from Belari on the east and from Maisur on the south. 


ChapterVin. 

Land- 

Revision Survey. 
Hdngal-Taras, 
1878-79. 


Ranebennur , 
1878-79. 


1 Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr. 75 of 21st January 1878, Gov. Res, 1546 of 26th 
March 1878. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIX. 
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Chapter VIII. 
Land. 

Revision Survey. 
Ranebennur, 
1878-79. 


On the west there were the old Bankapur and Kod sub- divisions 
and on the north the alienated district of Sangli. During the 
thirty-two years ending 1877 local produce prices had varied 
for husked rice from 160 pounds the rupee in 1850 and 1851 
to 24 pounds in 1865 or an increase of 566 per cent ; for Indian 
millet or jvari from 256 pounds in 1852 to 18 pounds in 1865 
or an increase of 1322 per cent; and for wheat from 84 pounds in 
1848 to 6 pounds in 1865 qg an increase of 1 300 per cent. The 
following statement gives a summary of the prices during the 
twenty-nine years ending 1876. The average of the ten years 
ending 1867 was much raised by the exceptional prices which 
prevailed from 1862 to 1865, the years of the American War during 
which cotton hafl risen to over £70 (Rs. 700) the hhandi : l 


Produce Rupee Prices, 1848-1876. 


Ybar. 

Husked 

Rice. 

Jvari. 

Wheat. 


Pounds. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

1848-1857 

156 

174 

74 

1858-1867 

56 

72 

36 

1868-1876 

57 

76 

28 


When the original survey was introduced these villages did not 
contain one mile of made road. Since 1846 the tract had been 
crossed by two main lines ; one from Bangalor and Harihar, where 
there was a bridge over the Tungbhadra, to Hubli, the old made 
road from Poona to Bangalor; and one which branched from the 

a ] 30 o Ut f0Ur miles B orth-west of Harihar and 
passed through Kod and Sirsi to Kumta. A third road ran east 

tT i hr ° U , g l th ® north of the tract from Havanur to Hdngal 
and Kumta, and earned much traffic between Belari, from which 

WaS a i 0Ut ninefc y miles distant, and south Dharwar. All 

a heavy cirt r tr a ffi T f, 1116 Poona - Ba ^or t™nk road carried 
a llZt demand £ P art of the year, and created 

^ r -j c j r fodder. Other local roads joined larg'e markets 
and formed feeders to the main lines. A comparison of the Tverage 

96 179 to rneOS 11 g ^ 1876 ' 77 > shows a spread from 

’ ' to lo 7,603 acres m the tillage area, a fall from 86,388 to 


l Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIX. 13- 14, 43. The details of the thirty-two years are 

Runebennur Produce Rupee Prices , 18h6 - 1877. 


Year. 

Husked 

Rice. 

J odri. 

Wheat. 

Year. 

Husked 

Rice. 

Jvdri. 

Wheat 

Year. 

Husked 

Rice. 

J airi. 

Wheat. 

1846 ... 

1847 ... 
3848 . 

1849 .. 

1850 

1851 .. 

1852 ... 

1853 ... 

1854 ... 

1855 ... 

1856 ... 

Lbs. 

112 

128 

14C 

142 

166 

160 

108 

104 

Lbs. 

96 

162 

192 

162 

238 

238 

256 

128 

128 

108 

Lbs. 

60 

SO 

84 

71 

SO 

SO 

72 

64 

64 

1857 ... 

1858 ... 

1859 ... 

1860 . 
1861 .. 
1S62 ... 

1863 . 

1864 .. 

1865 .. 

1866 .. 
1867 .. 

Lbs. 

140 

128 

92 

56 

64 

40 

32 

32 

24 

40 

48 

Lbs. 

112 

12> 

108 

80 

38 

18 

44 

96 

Lbs. 

60 

64 

76 

13 

12 

6 

24 

34 

! 1868 .. 

. 1869 ... 

1 1870 .. 

1871 ... 

1872 ... 

1873 . 

1874 .. 

1875 ... 

1876 .. 

1877 ... 

Lbs. 

48 

48 

72 

43 

48 

64 

64 

68 

64 

28 

Lbs. 

96 

70 

112 

68 

64 

76 

80 

72 

49 

16 

Lbs. 

44 

16 

14 

22 

24 

28 

38 

38 

32 

11 
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31,279 acres in the waste arable land, and a rise in collections from 
£8076 to £11,569 (Rs. 80,760-Rs. 1,15,690). The details are: 1 

Sanebennur Land Revenue, 1837 • 1877. 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Collec- 

tions- 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

1837-1847 

1*47 - 1857 

1857-1867 

1867-1877 

Acres. 

62,825 

96,179 

149,680 

157,603 

Acres. 

142,971 

86,388 

38,117 

31,279 

Rs. 

78,914 

80,756 

.1,11,851 

1,15,694 

Rs. 

8238 

2142 

*1 

Rs. 

4179 

5219 

476 


In 1878, eightv-one per cent of Government land was tilled by 
the men whose names were entered as holders in the Government 
books, of which they tilled three per cent in partnership with 
others. The holders let to tenants fourteen per cent on money 
rents and five per cent on grain rents, generally one-half of the 
crop. During the thirty years ending 1877, the returns showed 
a rise in population from 66,064 in 1847 to 82,469 in 1877 or 
24'8 per cent; in flat-roofed and tiled houses from 9160 to 14,784 
or 61 ‘4 per cent ; in field cattle from 18,042 to 20,110 or eleven per 
cent; in carts from 899 to 3114 or 246 per cent; in wells and 
water-lifts from 687 to 1032 or fifty per cent; and in drinking 
ponds and reservoirs from fifty-six to sixty-eight or twenty-one per 
cent. Thatched houses showed a fall from 3704 to 2710 or 26'8 
per cent; cows, buffaloes and their young from 37,342 to 26,635 or 
28 7 per cent ; sheep and goats from 36,118 to 22,761 or thirty- 
seven per cent ; horses and ponies from 623 to 427 or thirty-one per 
cent; and watering ponds and reservoirs from eighteen to seventeen or 
five per cent. The north and west of the tract was chiefly black cotton 
soil, and in the centre and west black and red gravelly and stony 
soils were mixed, and the country was broken by several ranges and 
patches of low stony red hills. All the better rice land bore sugar- 
cane every third year or an after-crop of grain or pulse. The climate 
of the east and the west of the tract differed greatly. In the west and 
centre, the rainfall was generally sufficient and favourable and much 
more certain than in the east and north-east. The extreme north- 
east of the tract lay on the edge of the belt subject to uncertain 
rainfall. The rest of the tract shared in both monsoons and enjoyed 
an unusually large supply of the eastern or Madras monsoon. Of 
the whole crops about sixty-two per cent belonged to the early and 
thirty-eight per cent to the late harvest. It was essentially a dry 
crop tract jvdri, tur, wheat, oilseeds, and cotton being the chief 
crops. The New Orleans variety of cotton was more largely grown 
than the native sort and throve well. What rice was met with was 
mostly grown in the west. Only five villages bad large reservoirs 
with water lasting till late in the hot weather, when the supply was 
restored by the early May thunderstorms. The chief crops were 
jvdri covering thirty-four per cent, tur 3'8 per cent, castor 2'9 


Chapter VIII. 
Land- 

Revision Sob vet. 
Jtanebcnnur, 
1878-79, 


1 The average outstanding balance Rs. 476 in the ten years ending 1877 is due 
■entirely to the outstandings of the famine year 1876-77. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIX. 15, 
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Chapter VIII. 
Land. 

Revision Survey. 
Ranebennur, 
1878-79. 


per cent, kulthi 4'9 per cent, and American and country cotton 
fourteen per cent of the area under tillage. Cotton was the largest 
and most valuable export. Besides cotton, grain of all kinds was 
exported, and oil-seeds, sugar, cocoanuts, and betelnuts were all 
valuable products most of which were grown for export. The 
tract was well supplied with markets, those of Byadgi, Ranebennur, 
and Gutal being the chief. Throughout the tract tillage was good, 
the fields were fairly cultivated, and manure was freely used. The 
people were well-to-do. 

Changes caused by Tungbhadra floods made revised measure- 
ments necessary over a large area. For revision purposes the 
villages were arranged into four classes. The first class comprised 
thirty-five villages close to the great Poona-Bangalor road. The 
second class included twenty-four villages to the south-west of the 
first class. The third class contained sixty-three villages to the 
east and north-east of the sub-division. The fourth class consisted 
of the eight extreme north-eastern villages. The highest dry-crop 
acre rate for the first was 4s. (Rs.2 ) ; for the second 3s. 6cl. (Rs. If) ; 
for the third 3s. 3d. (Rs. If) ; and for the fourth 2s. 9 d. (Rs. If). 
The rice lands were assessed at one uniform highest acre rate of 
16s. (Rs. 8). For garden lands a highest acre rate of £1 4s. (Rs. 12) 
was adopted. The effect of the revision settlement was an increase 
of 401 per cent. The details are : 


Ranebennur Revision Settlement, 1878-79. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

Occupied Land. 

Occupied Land. 

Arable Waste. 

Total. 

increase Highest 


Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Assess- 
ment. 
Per cent 

Drycrop 

Acre 

Rate. 

ii 7 . 
hi . 

IV ... 

Total . 

35 

24 

63 

S 

Acres. 

52.175 

22,235 

74,617 

6746 

Rs. 

43,521 

18,757 

49,387 

3370 

Acres. 

53,067 

22,512 

77,326 

7152 

Rs. 

64,752 

24,337 

67.SS0 

4203 

Acres. 
IS, 314 
1554 
19,393 
168 

Rs. 

6597 

833 

6504 

92 

Acres. 

66,381 

24,066 

96,719 

7320 

Rs. 

71,349 

25,170 

74,384 

4300 

48-8 

297 

37 ‘4 
24-9 

Rs. a. 

2 0 

1 12 

1 10 

1 6 

130 

155,793 

1,15.035 

160,057 

1,61,177 34,429 

14,026 

194, 4S6 

1,75,203 

40-1 



. % ten - years l |( ef n ore tlie original survey settlement (1837- 

lo4/j the tillage area fell from about 75,000 acres in 1837-38 to 
about 50,000 acres in 1840-47, and collections varied from about 
£12,450 (Rs 1,24,500) in 1839-40 to £9450 (Rs. 94,500) inTs45 46 
During the first ten years of the survey lease (1847-1857) the tillage 

are ™ e i r ° m J ab0U , t , 65 ; 000 acres in 1847 ' 48 to about 125,000 acres 
m 18oo-o7, and collections from about £5500 to about £13 000 

(E,. 66,000 - Rs. 1,80,000) ; during the -erf ten ,L7 1 857 -lSoT 

08 ooi‘ ge ar “ S ,T "p"*,, 131 : 000 “»» 1857-58 to about 

163,000 acres m 1866-6/ and collections from about £13 200 tn 

about £15,600 (Rs. 1,32,000-Es. 1,56,000) ; and during lie eleven 

bHs67 «8*tf lh 78 t lll l° are “ fe " fro “ about 1 63,000 acres 
in I 00/-00 to about ln6,000 acres m 1^77 7ft - n j.- 

from about £15,500 to about £13,500 (Rs. 1,55,000 - Rs. 1,35°000) S 

During the four years after the revision settlement (1878-1882), the 
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tillage area fell from about 147,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 135,000 
acres in 1881-82 and collections from about £18,200 to about 
£1 6,000 (Rs. 1,82,000 - Rs. 1,60,000) . Tbe details are : l 

Rdnebennur, 130 Villages : Survey Results, 1837-1882. 




Tillage 


Waste. 


Quit 

Rent. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Jvdri 

Rupee 

Prices. 

Year. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Graz- 

ing 

Fees. 

Before 
Survey. 
1837-38 ... 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pounds. 

75,384 

1,07,711 

29,152 

126,974 

22.188 

104 

30,827 

11,525 

97,965 


1838-39 ... 

74,004 

99,485 

27,383 

128,982 

24,734 

165 

28,351 

4555 

96,064 


1839-40 ... 

72,275 

95,246 

5241 

130,737 

25,874 

671 

34,399 

548 

1,24,527 


1840-41 ... 

69,512 

94,214 

4095 

133,874 

28,157 

77£ 

34,199 

6833 

1,18,264 


1841-42 ... 

67,888 

92,906 

3272 

136,223 

31,082 

139* 

33,404 

8512 

1,15,916 


1842-43 .. 

63,985 

86,836 

2848 

142,250 

35,504 

1697! 30,903 

2758 

1,13,830 


1813-44 ... 

55,781 

78,393 

1715 

150,236 

42,051 

1948 

29,986 

2418 

1,06,194 


1844-45 ... 

52,319 

74,504 

1018 

154,174 

44,891 

2349 

29,174 

712 

1,04,297 

96 

1845-46 .. 

47,425 

69,434 

5239 

160,702 

51,076 

5201 

27,477 

2373 

94,500 

1846-47 ... 

49,680 

72,795 

2412 

159,554 

50,981 

5743 

27,712 

1558 

1,02,280 

162 

Survey. 











1847-48 ... 

65,196 

78,095 

20,905 

110,797 

57,878 

4974 

23,266 

30,037 

55,393 

192 

1848-49 ... 

78,107 

69,987 

166 

103,242 

51,431 

9700! 20,929 


1,00,450 

162 

1849-50 .. 

78,926 

70,605 

45 

103,320 

51,449 

8654' 20,593 


99,807 

238 

1850-51 ... 

81,938 

72,809 

9 

100,523 

49,379 

852 8] 20,496 

22,109 

79,715 

238 

1851-52 ... 

97,278 

83,028 

8 

85,314 

39,280 

8346! 20,370 


1,11,736 

256 

1852-53 .. 

101,634 

85,590 

8 

81,211 

36,881 

7834 

20,400 


1,13,816 

128 

1853-54 .. 

102,364 

85,567 

222 

81,688 

37,936 

8415 

22,884 

45 

1,16,599 


1854-55 .. 

111,257 

90,545 

45 

73.20S 

33,334 

9687 

22,987 


1,23,174 

108 

1855-56 ... 

119,787 

94,726 

11 

65,045 

29,465 

8031 

23,009 


1,25,755 

112 

1856-57 ... 

125,307 

98,032 


59,535 

26,186 

8063 

23,073 


1,29,168 

1857-58 ... 

130,740 

1,02,115 


54,257 

22,197 

6875 

23,273 


1,32,266 


1858-59 ... 

135,297 

1,05,022 


50,870 

20,441 

6823 

23,329 


1,35,174 


1859-60 ... 

139,455 

1,07,287 


46,771 

18,229 

6767 

23,527 

... 

1,37,581 

'80 

1860-61 .. 

147,144 

1,11,180 


39,249 

14,478 

568*2 

23,942 


1,40,804 

1861-62 ... 

142,966 

1,00,012 


45,622 

17,295 

7491 

27,710 


1,44,213 


1862-63 ... 

149,107 

1,12,062 


39,767 

14,519 

7153 

27,446 

... 

1,46,661 


1863-64 ... 

161,535 

1,17,493 


27,469 

9174 

7276 

27,449 


1,52,218 


1864-65 ... 

164,092 

1, IS, 297 


25,125 

8567 

11,003 

27,693 


1,56,993 


1865-66 .. 

163,217 

1,18.00.9 


26,054 

8896 

9840 

28,179 


1,56,028 


1866-67 ... 

163,250 

1,18,035 


25,983 

8856 

10410 

27,616 


1,56,061 


1867-68 ... 

163,239 

1,18,021 


26,014 

8884 

9774 

27,611 


1,55,406 

70 

1868-69 ... 

160,466 

1,16,863 


28,832 

10,079 

8106 

27,661 


1,52,630 

1869-70 ... 

159,780 

1,16,570 


29,871 

10,466 

6604 

27,686 


1,50,860 

68 

1870-71 ... 

159,165 

1,16,393 

7 

30,540 

10,693 

7786 

27,778 


1,51,950 

1871-72 ... 

156,823 

1,15,328 


32,934 

11,799 

5418 

27,721 


1,48,467 

70 

79 

72 

49 

1872-73 .. 

154,022 

1,14,060 


35,604 

13,001 

8008 

27,724 


1,49,792 

1873-74 .. 

154,554 

1,14,300 


35,058 

12,770 

5149 

27,631 


1,47,080 

1874-75 .. 

155,998 

1,15,148 


33,946 

12,285 

5574 

27,485 


1,48,207 

1875-76 .. 

156,193 

1,15,228 


33,772 

12,232 

5539 

27,553 


1,48,320 

1876-77 .. 

155,793 

1,15,035 


26,214 

9597 

2870 

27,598 

4756 

1,40,747 


1877-78 ... 

155,913 

1,15,245 


23,834 

8929 

2014 

27,524 

10,177 

1,34,606 


Revision 

Survey. 

1878-79 ... 

147.132 

1,55,793 


36,677 

15,567 

1603 

*29,639 

4941 

1,82,094 


1879-80 .. 

136,848 

1,49,236 


48,249 

23,114 

1376 

29,610 

448 

1,79,774 


1880-81 ... 

134,710 

1,48,336 

47 

50,558 

24,344 

1363 

29,538 

162 

1,79,028 


1881-82 .. 

135,331 

1,49,122 

15,270 

50,505 

.23,764 

1458 

29,220 

4858 

1,59,672 



In 1878-79 tbe revised survey settlement was introduced into 
247 villages of the old Kod sub-division. 2 The thirty years’ 
survey settlement had been introduced into 245 of these villages 
in 1848-49 and into the two remaining villages in 1861-62. At 
the revision survey 178 of these villages belonged to Kod, 
twenty-three to Ranebennur, twenty-eight to Karajgi, and eigh- 
teen to Hangal. The total area of the sub-division was 334,267 


Chapter VIII. 
Land- 


Revision Survey.. 

Rdnebennur, 

1878-79, 


Kod, 

1878-79. 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIX. 43-45. 

2 Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr. 150 of 14th February 1879, Gov. Res. 1678 of 27th 
March 1879. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 
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acres. 1 The old Kod sub-division was the most southern part of the 
Presidency above the Sahy&dris. It formed a projection into Maisur 
which bounded it on the east south and west separating it from 
North Kanara and the coast. The north and east of the sub-division 
had some black cotton land, but the soil was generally gravelly and 
sandy. Thesurface waswaving andbrokenby smallhills. In the south 
a well marked chain or ridge of hills 300 to 400 feet high, ran across 
the sub-division from west to east, beginning on the Maisur border 
and ending a little short of the Tungbhadra. On the south between 
Kod and Maisur was a similar and nearly parallel chain. Between 
these two chains ran a valley four to ten miles wide. Different parts 
of Kod varied considerably in climate. In the east the rainfall was 
seldom so heavy as to damage the best dry-crop tillage ; further 
west the rains were heavier and in the extreme west the villages 
were rice villages. Its southerly as well as its westerly position gave 
Kod a share both in the south-west and in the north-east monsoon. 
The south-west was the chief stand-by and rarely failed. In common 
with the rest of the district, in late April and during May, heavy- 
thunderstorms often several days in succession put water into the 
ponds and soaking the ground allowed ploughing and other field 
work to be begun. Hence about nine-tenths of the whole cultiva- 
tion was early or kliarif Entire failure of crops from drought 
was unknown though it often happened that the monsoon was more 
favourable for one kind of cultivation than for another. The climate 
was in general singularly temperate. In March and April beyond 
a few hours in the middle of the day there was no real heat, and the 
nights were always cool and pleasantly moist. This and the steady 
and certain monsoon rainfall were due to the fifty miles of wood- 
land that lay between it and the crest of the Sahyadris. In the 
east the bulk of the tillage was dry-crop jvdri, cotton, and oilseeds ; 
in the west rice and for dry crop rdgi instead of jvdri were the main 
crops. Much sugarcane, the 1876 area was 1262 acres, was grown 
in the lower rice lands watered from ponds ; cocoa and betel palms 
were also grown in the gardens. Kod’s special crop was the red 
chilly or capsicum which was grown as a dry-crop, sometimes in 
fields of several acres. No fewer than 1217 ponds were used for 
irrigation, but few of them were in good repair. Of the total popu- 

1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 1. The details are : 


Kod Area, ISIS and 1S78. 


Land. 

1848 

Survey. 

1878 

Survey. 

Dry-crop. . 

Rice 

Garden 

Unarable .. 

Total ... 

Acres. 

237,495 

36,650 

1290 

57,522 

Acres. 

244,650 

32,553 

1968 

55,096 

332,957 

334,267 


removal o f land From ™ * & 

C t °t d T h 1 cult / vated i profit The decrease in the nce^d^^ 
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lation of 92,675 about sixty-five per cent were purely agricultural, 
fourteen per cent were partly agricultural, and twenty-one per cent 
were non-agricultural. 

Returns prepared in 1876 showed 17,018 or 60 per cent 
Government and 11,354 or 40 per cent alienated survey fields in 
occupation. Of the Government fields 13,053 or forty-six per cent 
were tilled by the man who appeared as holder in the Government 
books, 436 fields or 1'54 per cent were tilled by the occupant in 
partnership with other persons, and 3529 fields or 12‘43 per cent 
were let to tenants. Of the tenant-tilled holdings 2411 were 
held on money rents and 1118 on grain-rents, which generally 
consisted of one-half to one-third of the produce. 1 The registration 
records seemed to show that private sales of land were less common 
than in other parts of the district. Prices, though registration 
prices have to be taken with caution, ranged from five or six to 
twenty times the assessment. Large sums were advanced on land 
mortgages. In 1848 at the beginning of the survey settlement the 
sub-division had not a mile of made road. During the thirty years’ 
lease the opening of the old Bombay-Madras mail road which 
passed through the north-eastern villages secured communication 
with Hubli, Dharwar, and Belgaum to the north and with Maisnr 
to the south. Coastward one line led by Kod, Haunsbhavi, and 
Tilvalli through Sirsi to Kumta ; and a second line from Hirekerur 
by Sitalkop, a large trade centre about ten miles within the Maisur 
frontier, by Siddapur in North Kanara, whence one road went to 
Sirsi and Kumta and another went down the Gersappa pass to 
Honavar. Cross roads were numerous. There was no want 
of good markets both within and at no great distance beyond 
the boundaries of the sub-division. Tuminkatti, Masur, Chik- 
Basur, Hirekerur, Chikkerur, Rattihalli, and other minor market 
towns lay within the sub-division, and Bvadgi, Han gal, Haveri, 
Siralkop, and Ranebennur were all first class places of trade at no 
great distance over the border. Tbe manufactures were confined 
to the usual cotton and woollen hand-loom weaving. Of 437 looms 
394 were used for making cotton cloth and forty-three for making 
blankets. 

In 1848-49 Kod was in a state of extraordinary depression, con- 
siderably worse than that of the neighbouring parts of Dharwar. 
This depression was owing to its isolated position. The neighbour- 
hood of Maisur and the want of roads entirely cut it off from markets. 
It was not till 1872 that roads were opened from Kod through 
Maisur territory to North Kanara. But from 1848 lines between 
Dharwar and Kanara began to be opened and between 1850 and 
1860 much progress was made. Taking the average for three of 
the chief markets of the sub-division, Kod, Rattihalli, and Hirekerur, 
the produce prices during the fifty -nine years ending 1876 were for 
Indian millet or jvari 243| pounds the rupee during the ten years 
ending 1827, 1884 during the ten years ending 1837, 244 during 
the ten years ending 1847, 302 1 during the ten years ending 1857, 
105 during the ten years ending 1867, and 77 J during the nine 
years ending 1876. The details are : 


1 Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr. 150 of 14th Feb. 1879, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 13. 
b 98—71 
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Kod Rattihalli Hirtkerur Produce Rupee PHces, 1818-1876 , 


Year. 

Rice in 
Husk. 

Jcdri. 

Xdchni. 

Coarse 

Sugar. 

Betel- 

nuts. 

Cocoa- 
nuts 
per 100. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Rs. a. p. 

1818-1827 . 

149 

243$ 

297 

oO 

13J 

2 0 0 

1828- 1837 ... 

124 

1*8J 

231 

44 

13 

2 2 1 

1838-1847 

157J 

244 

307 

42J 

I3J 

2 2 0 

1S4S-1857 .. 

179 

3i>2l 

3o3£ 

33 

11 

2 1 11 

1853-1867 .. 

6 1 w 

105 

12*4 

17J 

81 

3 4 10 

1863 - 1876 . 

47 

IVi 

961 

13i 

7 

3 15 2 


The prices of the most valuable and least bulky articles showed a 
comparatively smaller advance. Cocoanuts and betelnuts had 
always been in high demand and were easily carried ; even in 
these articles the increase in average price during the nine years 
ending 1876 compared with the ten years ending 1847 was not less 
than ninety per cent. In sugar and the diSerent kinds of grain 
grown in the sub-division the increase in price ranged between 200 
and 800 per cent. Even allowing that the prices of the nine years 
ending 1876 were in the earlier years somewhat influenced by the 
American war, the existing range of prices was still fully 150 per 
cent higher than it had been thirty-five years before. Cotton had 
also risen about 150 per cent. 

Excluding the two lapsed villages into which the survey settle- 
ment was introduced in 1861-62, in the 245 Kod villages settled 
in 1848-49, during the ten years ending 1847 the average occupied 
area of Government land was only 48,899 acres, that is less than 
one-third of 150,215 acres the corresponding area of arable waste. 
The revenue for these ten years averaged £7256 (Rs. 72,560) with 
average yearly remissions of £508 (Rs. 5030) and average 
outstandings of £153 (Rs. 1530). In 1847-48 only 38,447 acres 
were held for tillage and 159,278 arable acres were waste. After 
the introduction of the settlement the spread of tillage and the 
increase of revenue from the occupation of waste was steady and 
without check. The following statement gives the occupied area 
and revenue for the year 1847-48 and for every fifth year since 
1848-49 : 

Kod Tillage and Revenue, 1S47-1S78. 


Year. 

Govern- 

ment 

Occupied 

Land. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Year. 

Govern- 

ment 

Occupied 

Land. 

Collec- 

tions. 

1847-48 

Acres. 

38,447 

Rs. 

61,544 

1S63-64 

Acres. 

174,763 

Rs. 

153,058 

153,684 

147,867 

150,427 

1848-49 

50,535 

53,676 

1S68-69 

176.010 

1853-54 

89,404 

68,026 

1873-74 

167,100 

1858-59 

126,493 

116,471 

1S77-7S 

171,873 


The increase of the occupied area which took place between 
1863-64and 1868-69 wasnot maintained. In lS66-67theoccupied area 
amounted to 183,298 acres. This great tillage area was due to the 
extremely high price of cotton. Under ordinary prices very little 
land in Kod grows a paying cotton crop. But prices were then so 
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high that the poorest crop, not more than eight inches high and with 
an acre yield of not more than ten pounds, paid. On the fall to 
normal prices which set in about 1868 some of the poorer land ceased 
to pay and was thrown up. Still during the four years ending 
1878 the area held for tillage was over 170,000 acres a much higher 
figure than had been reached before the American war. In 1878 
an area of 35,121 arable acres bearing a survey assessment of 
£2199 (Rs. 21,990) remained waste. Much of this land had been 
waste for generations, and could not be brought under tillage 
without considerable labour. The following statement shows the 
ten years’ averages of tillage and revenue for the ten years before 
and the thirty years of the settlement : 

Kod Tillage and Revenue , 1838 - 1878. 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1838-1848 

48,899 

150,215 

72,563 

5027 

1529 

1848-1858 

87,865 

115,460 

86,461 

44 

2623 

1858-1868 

162,103 

44,978 

1,42,826 



1868-1878 

170,897 

35,946 

1,49,991 

2 

26 


The total land revenue of the sub-division under every head. 
Government land assessment quit-rent and grass sales, fell from 
£10,902 (Rs. 1,09,020) in 1847-48 the year before settlement to 
£9628 (Rs. 96,280) in 1848-49 the year of settlement, and rose to 
£20,681 (Rs. 2,06,810) in 1877-78 the last year of the settlement. 
During the survey lease population increased from 71,693 in 1848 to 
92,675 in 1876 or 29’2 per cent; flat roofed and tiled houses from 
3416 to 5381 or 57'5 per cent ; farm cattle from 29,332 to 36,287 or 
23'7 per cent; carts from 1626 to 4503 or 177 per cent; and 
watering ponds from 1195 to 1217 or L’9 per cent. On the other 
hand thatched houses fell from 15,080 to 14,353 or 4'8 per cent; 
cows and buffaloes from 80,107 to 54,662 or 317 per cent ; sheep and 
goats from 17,972 to 14,275 or20'5 per cent ; horses from 823 to 548 
or 334 per cent ; and drinking ponds from 183 to 175 or 4 3 per cent. 
In the famine year of 1876 the population was 92,675. Though Kod 
scarcely suffered from local failure of crops, the high price of grain 
forced perhaps two or three thousand of the poorer classes to leave 
the district in search of work. The increase in the population had 
not been great, only twenty-nine per cent in the thirty years. 
This, in Colonel Anderson’s opinion, was chiefly due to epidemics of 
cholera which generally once in five years caused a large number of 
deaths. The increase in houses of the better class and in farm cattle 
proved a very considerable accumulation of agricultural capital. 
The decrease in cows and buffaloes and in sheep and goats was 
caused by the spread of tillage. The great increase in carts was an 
evidence of the development of trade. The carts were used in field 
work, but their chief object was to carry produce to market. Most of 
the watering ponds were very small ; many of them did not water 
more than one or two fields. All over the country remains of 
embankments showed that at some former time not a single suitable 
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site had remained unused. Of 2859 watering and drinking wells 653 
had been made during the survey lease. During the three years 
ending 1876-77 in seventy-four villages an average of 182 notices 
to pay rent had been issued. 1 This Colonel Anderson thought was 
not excessive in a sub-division which was bounded by foreign 
territory separated by an artificial boundary. In 1879 the people 
seemed well-to-do. They enjoyed a climate above the ordinary risks 
of drought ; their lands yielded a great variety of products many of 
which were always in demand at good prices ; they had fair outlets 
for their produce to the coast and in other directions, and for thirty 
years had enjoyed a very moderate assessment. Especially in dry 
crop land the tillage was more careless than in almost any part of 
Dharwar. Waste grass patches in a field supposed to be tilled were 
not uncommon. This roughness and imperfection were due to the 
very rapid spread of tillage and had been encouraged by the 
extremely low assessment. The thirty years 5 lease had raised the 
subdivision from a state of extreme depression to a state of extreme 
prosperity. In the south of the sub-division a good deal of hilly 
and broken ground at the time of the first survey had been measured 
with the cross staff and chain. In spite of this the total area under 
the two surveys showed a difference only from 332,957 to 334,267 
acres. Though the gross area of the two surveys corresponded so 
closely some considerable differences occurred in detail. The 
lungbhadra formed the eastern boundary for a distance of some 
twelve miles. This large river was subject to great floods, which 
often removed the boundary marks and both added to and took 
away land from neighbouring fields. The very numerous ponds were 
another cause of considerable changes in the areas of fields above them 
The former survey showed 22,606 fields. In the revision survey the 
sub-division of large numbers and the making separate occupancies 
into separate survey numbers raised the whole number to 32,689 survey 
e s. Of the 22,606 old survey fields, the difference between the 
areas of the two surveys was within five per cent in 21,157, between 
five and ten per cent in 967, between ten and fifteen per cent in 
-68, between fitteen and twenty per cent in 90, and over twenty 
per cent in 1 l4. As in other revised blocks the classing of land 
was changed no more than was required to obtain a base of 
assessment in accordance with the revision standard. As a rule 
fitteen per cent oi the better drycrop and twenty-five per cent of 
the poorer soils were reclassed. M ore was done if the reclassed per- 
centage showed that more was required. In watered land when the 
area ot rice lands m a survey field differed one-half to one-third 
from the former area, the soil was reclassed. When the difference 
was less than one-third the old classification was confirmed with 
whatever ad ] ustme n t the general examination of the soil classification 

suniw^ T + r e l t0 . be necessai 7- The changes in the water- 
- pp ) m mg e thirty years lease made a complete reclassing 


distraint ; in 1875-7<T sixty five^vnin 0 vl . Ua ges had 56 notices and one 

W76-7T 100 vi “°tu» and 10 distraints; and in 

Ulafees had -ilo notices and 9 disti.uuts. Bom. Gov. S e l. CLX. IS. 
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everywhere necessary. Less soil had to be reclassed than in 
most revisions. Except that it had not allowed interval enough 
between the better and the poorer soil, the former classing was 
good. In entirely reclassed land, where the new classing was much 
higher than the former classing, a reduction of an eighth (2 as.) was 
made. In the 1848-49 settlement Captain Wingate divided the 
villages into four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates ranging 
from 2s. 9 d. to Is. 6fd. (Rs.lf - 124 as.) These classes divided the 
sub-division north-west and south-east into four parallel strips 
according to the variation of the rainfall from west to east. Under 
the revision survey the sub-division was divided into five classes 
instead of four. In making the five new classes the general idea of 
the original grouping was kept, but some detail changes had become 
necessary chiefly from the opening of roads and niarkets. In the 
first class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2), were 
placed twenty-three villages forming a projection in the extreme 
north-east of the sub-division, and having a moderate rainfall 
favourable for good dry-crop cultivation. In the second class, with 
a highest dry-crop acre rate of 3s. 6d. (Rs. 1 1), were placed eighty- 
nine villages forming the general north-eastern portion of the 
sub-division. The rainfall in these villages was not too heavy for 
good dry-crop tillage, though it was somewhat less suited than 
the climate of the first class. The villages were also worse off for 
communications. In the third class, with a highest dry-crop acre 
rate of 3s. (Rs. 14), were eighty-seven villages to the south-west of the 
second class, and somewhat inferior in dry-crop climate and in 
communications. In the fourth class, with a highest dry-crop acre 
rate of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1 j), were placed the forty -four western villages 
either with too heavy a rainfall for dry crops or difficult to get at 
because of hills. In the fifth class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 
2s. 3 d. (Rs.14), were placed four villages in the extreme south-west 
corner of the sub-division. They formed two projections into 
Maisur and both in regard to rain and to roads were less suited 
for dry-crop tillage than the neighbouring villages to the cast. 
The highest acre rates proposed for rice lands were 16s. (Rs. 8) for 
the villages of the first three dry-crop classes, and 15s. (Rs. 74) for 
those of the remaining two classes. The entire Government and 
alienated occupied and unoccupied rice land, according to the 
revision survey, was 32,553 acres. Of these the Government occupied 
land was 19,926 acres. Their assessment at the proposed rates gave 
an average acre rate of 6s. 4§d. (Rs. 3 as. 3 T l 5 ) against 4s. lfd. 
(Rs. 2 as. 1 T L), the average rate of the rice land under the former 
settlement. For the garden lands the highest acre rate proposed 
was £1 10s. (Rs. 15). The entire garden lands were 1968 acres of 
which 1307 acres were Government occupied land. Their assessment 
at the proposed rates gave an average acre rate of 13s. 9d. (Rs. 6|), 
against the former average of 12s. lid. (Rs. 6 as. 74) on an area of 
833 acres. The following statement shows the effect of the revision 
settlement : 
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Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

Government 

Occupied. 

Government 

Occupied. 

Government 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

Highest 

Dry- 

crop 

Acre 

Rate. 

In- 

crease 

Per 

cent. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 


L 

23 

15,900 

13,397 

16,018 

19,573 

2936 

1670 

1S,9S4 

21,243 

2 0 

461 

II. 

89 

69,452 

56,234 

70,173 

78,194 

13.516 

9340 

83,689 

87,534 

1 12 

39-0 

Ill, 

87 

58,301 

53,412 

59,054 

74,124 

12,602 

10,852 

71,656 

84,976 

1 8 

38*8 

IV. 

44 

26,768 

26,f01 

26,806 

35,750 

53S8 

4399 

32,254 

40,149 

1 4 

35-4 

V. 

4 

2237 

1589 

2339 

2223 

1569 

1028 

3958 

3,251 

1 2 

39-9 

Total ... 

247 

172,658 

1,51,033 

174,530 

2,09,864 

36,011 

27,289 ,210,541 

2,37,153 


39 0 


The total increase of revenue from the land in occupation in 
1876-77 was £5883 (Rs. 58,830) or thirty-nine per cent. In two 
cases the increase was over 100 per cent. The village of Basrihalli 
was raised 103‘6 per cent from a total of £44 8s. to a total of £90 8s. 
(Rs. 444 - 904). This increase was chiefly on the watered area, £18 
to £49 (Rs. ISO -490) a rise of nearly 200 per cent, from the 
increased valuation of irrigation entirely due to the reservoir being 
turned to better account than formerly. The second case was the 
village of Byathanhal which was raised 140 - 2 per cent. Here the 
rice land recorded at the first settlement was ninety acres with an 
assessment of £19 (Rs. 190). Now 135 acres of rice land were 
assessed at £56 4s. (Rs. 562), which, with the additional water 
assessment, accounted for the large increase. In two cases the 
increase of assessment was between 90 and 100 per cent. In 
Kondpur the rise was from £6 6s. (Rs. 63) to £12 8s. (Rs. 124) or 
96'8 per cent ; this was chiefly due to the correcting of a former error 
in area. The second case of increase between 90 and 100 per cent 
was the village of Basapur where the increase was from £13 16s. 
to £27 6s. (Rs. 138 - 273) or 97 - 8. In eleven cases the increase 
was between sixty and ninety per cent. A considerable area of 
Government arable land was still waste. The details are : 


Kod Waste Land, 1S78. 


Land. 

Former Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Dry-crop 

Rice 

Garden 

Total .. 

Acres. 

33,215 

1894 

25 

Rs. 

17,847 

39S4 

165 

Acres. 

34,714 

1285 

12 

Rs. 

23,543 

3666 

80 

35,134 

21,096 

36,011 

27,289 


The increase in the total area of unoccupied arable waste land 
was due to lands formerly classed as unarable being classed as arable, 
i he bulk of the large area of the drycrop arable waste was poor uplands 
which tor long were likely to be held only for grazing. The following 
statement shows the total area and assessment of the whole survey 
block of 247 Government villages of the old Kod sub-division : 
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Kod Land Area and Assessment, 1S78-79. 


' 

Land. 

Former Sort by. 

Revision Survey. 

Quit-Rent. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Government -{«£ ed : 

Alienated 

Gove rnment Unarable .. 

Acres. 

172,658 

35,134 

67,643 

57,522 

Rs. 

1,51,033 

21,996 

75,174 

Acres - 
174,530 
36,011 
6S 630 
55,096 

Rs. 

2,09,864 

27,289 

1,03,072 

Rs. 

45,706 

Total ... 

332,957 

2,48,203 

334,267 

3,40,225 

45,706 
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On the whole occupied Government land under every head, 
garden rice and dry crop, the assessment of the former settlement 
showed an average acre rate of Is. 9 d. (14 as.) ; under the proposed 
settlement the average acre rate would be 2s. 4| d. (Re.l as.3|), an 
acre increase of 7| d. (5 j as.). The proposed settlement was sanctioned 
by Government in March 1879. 1 It was introduced into fifty-one 
villages in 1878-79 and into the remaining 196 villages in 1879-80. 

During the ten years before the original survey settlement (1838-48), 
in 245 Kod villages the tillage area fell from about 58,000 acres in 
1838-39 to about 38,000 acres in 1847-48, and collections from about 
£17,000 to about £10,900 (Rs. 1,70,000- Rs. 1,09,000). During the 
first ten years of the survey lease(1848- 1858) the tillage area rose from 
about 50,000 acres in 1848-49 to about 121,000 acres in 1S57-58, 
and collections from about £9600 to about £15,700 (Rs. 96,000- 
Rs. 1,57,000) ; during the next ten years (1858 - 1868), the tillage area 
rose from about 126,000 acres in 1858-59 to about 182,000 acres 
in 1867-68 and collections from about £16,000 to about £21,200 
(Rs. 1,60,000 -Rs. 2,12,000); and during the last ten years (1868-1878) 
the tillage area varied from about 176,000 acres in 1868-69 to about 

166.000 in 1872-73, and collections from about £20,800 to about 
£19,900 (Rs. 2,08,000 - Rs. 1,99,000). During the four years after 
the revision settlement (1878-1882), the tillage area fell from about 

170.000 acres in 1878-79 to about 165,000 acres in 1881-82, and 
collections varied from about £25,200 in 1879-80 to about £21,000 
in 1881-82 (Rs. 2,52,000 - Rs. 2,10,000). The details are 2 : 

Kod, 845 Villages: Sumuy Results, 1S38- 1SS2. 


Year. 

j Tillage. 

Waste. 

Quit 

Rent. 

Out- 

stand- 

dings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Jvdri 

Rupee 

Prices 

Area. 

Rental. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Area. 

Rental 

Grazing 

Fees. 

Before 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Lbs. 

Survey . 











1838-39 

58,253 

94,397 

21,094 

137,981 

60,554 

216 

43,601 

1611 

1,69,509 

213 

1S39-40 

57,300 

89,096 

4982 

139,690 

61,933 

1737 

59,460 

2103 

1,43,208 

240 

1840-41 

55,696 

89,853 

3673 

140,693 

62,197 

1511 

50,3S9 

2240 

1,35,840 

240 

1841-42 

55,312 

90,383 

3248 

141,107 

62,120 

754 

50,655 

2148 

1,36,398 

241 

1842-43 

52,225 

86,709 

5641 

145,237 

65,454 

595 

48,489 

1141 

1,29,011 

243 

1843-44 

45,212 

74,777 

971 

153,182 

72,872 

126 

47,291 

4422 

1,16,801 

243 

1844-45 

39,874 

64,659 

1029 

162,269 

78,727 

293 

41,600 

456 

1,05,067 

243 

1845-46 

37,719 

60,594 

7730 

164,260 

79,786 

7231 

36,857 

516 

96,436 

324 

1846-47 

48,949 

62,993 

1006 

158,452* 

81,657 

8458 

39,063 

571 

1,08,937 

324 

1847-43 

38,447 

62,445 

901 

159,278 

82,708 

8380 

39,093 

87 

1,08,930 

320 


1 Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 150 of 14th February 1879, and Gov. 
Res. 1678 of 27th March 1879. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 1 ■ 36, 192-202. 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. 37-41. 
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Kod, ~4-J Villages: Survey Results, 1S3S-1SS2— continued. 


: 

Year. 

Tillage. 



Waste. 


Quit- 

Rent. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Jvari 

Rupee 

Prices. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Grazing 

Fees. 

Suriey. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Lbs. 

134**49 .. 

50,535 

53,S77 

201 

139,276 

97,2SS 

S308 

34,300 

265 

96,019 

320 

1349-50 ... 

67,835 

72,199 

40 

133,623 

93,lsl 

12,976 

30, <>02 

3 

1,1a, 134 

320 

It* 50-51 

71,919 

74,169 

67 

131,054 

93,084 

12,419 

28,308 

25,706 

89,123 

320 

1351-52 

81,714 

82,114 

07 

121,763 

85,573 

11,774 

28,011 

1 

1 ,21,831 

3 >6 

1852-58 ... 

86,478 

86,870 

08 

117,391 

82,816 

12,236 

27,166 


1,25,224 

320 

1358-54 . . 

39,404 

83,026 


114,935 

80,048 

14,544 

33,049 

248 

1,35.351 

316 

1354-55 

93,737 

91,921 


112,6501 79,113 

1.0.123 

31,550 

5 

1,28,589 

276 

1355-56 ... 

100,997 

97,151 


105,745 

74,319 

14,967 

31,476 


1,43,594 

260 

1356-57 ... 

115, 3b2 

1,07,411 


91,445 

*4,136 

13,803 

31,830 


1,53,044 

260 

1857-58 

120,671 

1,12,315 


86,164 

*59,249 

12,645 

32,124 


1,57,084 

242 

1S58-59 

126,493 

1,16,471 


80,432 

55,170 

11.590 

32,176 


1,60,243 

212 

1359-60 .. 

133,948 

1,23,828 


71,000 

47,875 

11,239 

36,100 


1.71,167 

208 

1860-61 ... 

151,338 

1,34,933 


55,138 

36,6 15 

9402 

35,040 


1,79,435 

128 

1381-62 ... 

147, 0b3 

1 ,32,403 


60,257 

39,897 

11,486 

42,21,3 


1,86,172 

76 

1862-63 

156,665 

1,41,150 


50,672 

32,489 

10,0?6 

42,130 


1,93,372 

36 

1863-64 

174, 7b3 

1,53,058 


32,531 

20,610 

8548 

42,185 


2,03,791 

36 

1864-65 . . 

181,593 1,35.847 


25,571 

16,452 

12,996 

42,275 

... 

2,11,118 

46 

1865-66 . . 

181, 420 

1,55,951, .. 

25,627 

16,140 

11,446 

42,187 


2,09,584 

32 

1866-67 ... 

183,298 

1,57,43 » 

... 

23,749 

14,755 

13,183 

42,186 


2,12,802 

52 

1867-68 . . 

182.249 

1,57,125 


24,798 

14,962 

12,365 

42,067 


2,11,557 

98 

1863-69 ... 

176.010 

1,53,683 


31,038 

18,504 

12,191 

42,046 


2 07,920 

146 

1869-70 . 

172,949 

1,51.334; . . 

34,109 

20.747 

11,474 

42,011 


2,04,819 

72 

1870-71 

172,750 

1,51,490 


34,308 

20,389 

11,583 

42,006 


2,05,078 

72 

1871-72 .. 

169,611 

1,49,126 


37,465 

22,993 

9705 

41,912 

23 

2,00,720 

72 

1872-73 .. 

166,7*3 

1,4*1,571 


41,325 

25,586 

10,758 

41,838 

6 

1,99,161 

72 

1873-74 . . 

167,100 

1,47,867 


39.833 

24,198 

10,652 

41,828 


2,00,347 

80 

1874-75 

170,323 

: 1,79,721 


3*j, 202 

22,109 

10,122 

41,824 


2,01,667 


1875-76 ... 

171,848 

1,50,183 

J0 

34,888 

21,676 

9989 

41,781 


2,01,934 


1876-77 ... 

170, 9b7 

1,49,534 

3 

35,170 

22,247 

9757 

41,753 

237 

2,00,804 


1W7-7S 

171, S73 

1,50,427 


35,121 

21,991 

10,977 

45,410 


2,06,814 


Revision 











Survey. 











1878-79 .. 

169,672 

1,61,380 


37,386 

24.143 

8713 

42,399 

1008 

9 11 484 


1870-80 

167,206 

2,O2,0t>Si ... 

41,0*2 

32,503 

5629 

44,625 


1SS0-S1 ... 

165,7 1 1 

2,00,367 

96 

43.322 

35,214 

5129 

45,168 

410 


18S 1-82 

164,830 

1 ,99, 381 ^ 34,244 

44,421 

36,453 

4137 

43,504 

2709 

2,1 O', 069 



In 1879 the settlement of the 134 villages of Dharwar was 
revised. 1 Since the 1848-49 settlement the Dharwdr villages had 
been distributed. In 1879 two belonged to Kalghatgi° two to 
Parasgad in Belgium, one to Hubli, and 129 to Dharwar. The total 
area was 207,748 acres.- The old Dharwar sub-division formed the 


4pra 1879 - «»• *- - 

The details are : Dhuncur Area, ISiS and 1S73. 


Land. 1 Former 

Survey. 

Revision 

Survey. 

. ('JO-crop .. 362,295 

Arable.. < Rice 12,797 

(Garden . ! “W 

Inarable ! 31,263 

Municipal 

151,970 

14,617 

986 

37,921 

2224 

Total f 206.916 

207,748 


increase in the total area was* small. ThernmGl ^ ^ ^ ° f the «^-division tl 

land was chiefly due to thTfnel™ L T f consl ^ e f ab > e ““ease m unarable unassess. 
Sel. CLXI 2 7 ™ mclnsi<m of assessed lands m forest reserves. Bom. Go 
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extreme north-west of the collectorate. The Dharwar-Hubli road 
running north-east and south-west divided it into two very 
different sections. The country to the north-east was a waving 
plain with occasional small hills, in general a drycrop tract 
containing a large proportion of black cotton soil. The land to 
the south-west was full of hills and forest in the main of red 
soil, the regular rice country which is locally known as malndd. 
During the eleven years ending 1878 at Dharwar the rainfall 
varied from 47' 98 to 26'28and averaged 31'92 inches, and at Mugad 
it varied from 50' 78 to 23'28 and averaged 34‘71 inches. 1 The climate 
varied greatly in different parts of the subdivision. The east with a 
certain and fairly regular rainfall was admirably suited to drycrop 
tillage. As a rule during the month of May a succession of heavy 
thunderstorms thoroughly soaked the ground and allowed ploughing 
and other field work to begin in preparation for the regular south- 
west monsoon in June. In the end of October, after the setting in of 
the north-east or Madras monsoon, a very heavy fall of rain generally 
afforded a second chance in case the south-west monsoon happened to 
fail. In most years the rainfall in May and in October was greater than 
that of any other two months of the year. From the Belgaum road 
the rainfall increased with every mile to the west, till, near the 
western boundary, during the monsoon months it was fully fifty per 
cent heavier than at Dharwar. In the west the constant succession 
of hill and dale was very favourable for rice, the drainage of the 
hill sides keeping the lowlands well supplied with water. The east 
of the sub-division was in the main a drycrop tract and jvari, wheat, 
pulse, cotton, and oil seeds were the staple crops. Less than the 
whole area of cotton soil was given to cotton, as from the nearness 
of Dharwar and still more because of the value of its straw as 
fodder for cartmen, Indian millet was a better paying crop than cotton . 
In the west, though Indian millet was still occasionally seen, rdgi 
took its place as a drycrop and rice became the staple. In low 
lying rice lands with a sufficient supply of moisture, sugarcane was 
commonly grown once every three years, and in other years a crop 
of pulse generally followed the rice. The land was generally well 
tilled, and, as far as it was available, manure was given first to the 
rice land and then to the drycrop soil. The garden lands were of 
comparatively small importance. As in other parts of northern 
Dharwar, the areca palm and betel vine gardens of the south 
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1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXI. 67. The details are : 


Dharwar Rainfall , 1868 - 1878. 


Yrar. 

DhfLrwar 

Mugad. 

Yrar. 

Dh&rw&r 

Mugad. 


Inches. 

Inches. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

1868 

31-46 


1874 

47'98 

42-51 

1869 

29-70 

29-81 

1875 

30-61 

35-78 

1870 

3254 


1S76 

22-05 

23-28 

1871 

29-37 

33-00 

1877 

31-66 

3571 

1872 

30-16 

3119 

1878 

39-35 

5078 

1873 

26-28 

30 33 

Average 

3192 

3471 


b 98-72 
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gave way to sugarcane, fruit trees, and vegetables with a sprinkling 
of cocoa palms. On an average, between 1874 and 1878, 68,591 acres 
or 59’37 per cent of Government occupied land were under early or 
kharif crops, and 46,947 acres or 40’63 per cent were under late or 
rcilri crops. 1 Of the total survey numbers 10,937 or 72' 18 per cent 
were Government and 4225 or 27'87 per cent were alienated. Of 
the Government numbers, 6963 or 45'92 per cent were tilled by the 
occupants, that is the men whose names were entered in the Govern- 
ment books, 127 or 0'84 percent were tilled by occupants in part- 
nership with others, 1742 or 11'49 per cent were tilled by tenants 
on money rents, and 1210 or 7'9S per cent were tilled by tenants on 
produce or grain rents. Of the private or indm numbers, 1550 or 
10'22 per cent were tilled by the proprietors or indmdarSj 66 or 
0-44 per cent by proprietors in partnership with others, 2078 or 
1 3 ■ 7 1 per cent were tilled by tenants fora money rent, and 531 or 
3'50 per cent by tenants for a produce or grain rent. Of the 
remaining numbers 441 or 2'91 per cent were waste, and 454 or 2'99 
per cent were parampok or unarable numbers. Taking the two classes 
of land together these returns give 63| per cent tilled by the person 
holding directly under Government and 36 ^ per cent by others. 
The large area of tenant-tilled land, about eleven per cent above 
the average, was probably due to the neighbourhood of Dharwar 
some of whose traders and gentry held large areas of land. The 
conditions in this Dhdrwar sub-division differed from the conditions 
in most parts of the district. The two large towns of Dharwdr and 
Fubli were a peculiar feature, and scattered through the population 
was a large trading class anxious to own land. Considering that 
nearly half of the people 46'49 per cent were traders or craftsmen 
it was remarkable that a larger proportion of the land had not 
passed from the field working classes. The land in this subdivision 
possessed an exceedingly high value both for sale and as security 
for loans. As was to be expected in a country where the trading 
class was strong, and where a strong trading spirit pervaded the 
whole population, the cases of sales mortgages and leases of land 
recorded at the registration office were very numerous. The terms 
of sale mortgage and lease varied much. In sales ten to twenty times 
the survey assessment was a common rate and far higher rates were 
frequently recorded. Here as everywhere the thirty years of the 
survey settlement had seen a great change in communications. In 
1848 there was but one made road in the sub-division that ran from 
Hub i to Belgaum. It passed through the town of Dhhrwar and 
supplied the only communication by road with the coast by Belgaum 


1 The details are: Kharif rice 1 1, 150 acres or 965 per cent, jrdri .34 330 or 29 71 

percent, kulthi 1301 or 1 13 per cent, udid 24 or 002 per cent, tobacco » 64 nr 0-23 
per cent, miscellaneous 12,684 or 10'97 per cent, total 68,59] or 59-37 r>er cent 
Kahi, American cotton 853 or 0*74 per cent, country cotton 10 06° nr 

and 'other Traits of „ n-nl P<?r ],DSee< * ‘ 6 or °' 07 per cent, coeoanut plantain 
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and the old Ram pass which in many parts had a slope probably 
fully one in six. Soon after (1848-49) measures were taken to 
open communications with Kumta. In 1S79 there were three 
ports on the coast immediately below Dhdrwfir accessible by good 
passes and roads, Kumta by the Arbail and Devimani passes, 
Karwdr by the Arbail pass, and Goa by the Tinai pass, a line of 
little trade. Local cross roads had also been made in every direc- 
tion in which the country tracks were not easily passable to carts. 
The sub-division was well supplied with markets. Dharwar with 
over 23,000 people was an exceedingly good market and other 
second class towns were scattered at convenient distances. Hubli 
one of the largest trading towns in the Bombay Karnatak was only 
twelve miles from Dharwar and only six miles from the south- 
eastern villages of the subdivision. The local manufactures were of 
no great consequence, 733 looms were employed in weaving cotton 
cloth and blankets. Except for show purposes local hand-woven 
cotton cloth held its own with steam-woven Bombay and English 
cloth. Produce prices between 1848 and 1878 showed that during 
the ten years ending 1857 jvdri rupee prices averaged 122 pounds, 
in the ten years ending 1867 the average rose to 60 pounds, in the 
ten years ending 1877 to 52 pounds, and in 1878 the price was 20 
pounds the rupee. The details are : 


Dhdnvdr Grain Rupee Prices, I 84 S - 1878. 


Year. 

Jvdri. 

Cleaned 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Nachni. 

Gram. 

Tur. 

! Pounds 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1848 - 18*7 

122 

64 

98 

136 

60 

82 

1858-1867 

60 

30 

46 

70 

30 

42 

1868 - 1877 

52 

26 

30 

62 

22 

30 

1878 .. 

20 

16 

10 

26 

14 

22 


The high American war prices of 1862-1865 were reached, and 
in a few cases slightly exceeded, during the famine year of 1877. 
Leaving out 1877 the average of the ten years ending 1878 
showed a rise, during the thirty years of the survey lease, in the 
price of cereals of 107 to 206 per cent and in pulses of 173 per 
cent. Compared with those of the ten years ending 1857 the 
average produce prices of the ten years ending 1877 were consider- 
ably over 100 per cent higher. 

The Dharwar sub-division differed from several of the lately 
revised sub-divisions because in 1848 at the time of the former 
settlement and for a long time before, it had an ample population, 
contained at least one large town with other towns near, and had a 
military cantonment. So large a non-producing population ensured 
a good demand for all articles of every-day use. In spite of these 
advantages in 1847-48 the year before the introduction of the first 
settlement, of the arable land only 64,044 acres were occupied, and 
58,217 acres were waste. The unoccupied arable area fell to 8060 
acres in 1856-57 and to 4758 acres in 1S78. 1 In 1879 most of the 
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1 The detailed yearly tillage and revenue statement given below shows for 1877-78 
instead of 4758 acres 13,818 acres of unoccupied arable land. The explanation is that 
much of the 13,818 acres had from time to time been included in forest reserves which 
the revision survey excludes from the assessable area. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXI. 10. 
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arable waste was in the west where was a considerable area of poor hill 
land. Remissions, which were very large before the first settlement, 
for twenty years had practically ceased, and, except during and after 
the 187G famine, for twenty-five years outstandings had been prac- 
tically unknown. During the ten years ending 1847-48 collections 
ranged from £12,000 to £13,000 (Rs. 1,20,000 -Rs. 1,30,000), 
and in the two years ending 1847-48 they were £14,300 and 
£15,200 (Rs. 1,43,000 and Rs. 1,52,000). In 1847-48 the first year 
of the settlement £9027 (Rs. 90,270) only were collected. From 
this the revenue steadily rose to £17,780 (Rs. 1,77,860) in 1865-66. 
After 1865 came a slight fall. Still in the ten years ending 
1878-79 the collections from Government occupied land ranged 
between £13,300 and £13,400 (Rs. 1,33,000 and Rs. 1,34,000). 
The two famine years 1876-77 and 1877-78 were years of consider- 
able pressure on the poorer classes. In 1876-77 in ninety-nine 
villages 1412 notices were issued and sixteen cases of distraint 
occurred. In 1877-78 in ninety-one villages 996 notices were 
issued and there were thirty-seven distraints. Considering that 
many of the villages were on the frontier and that much of 
the land was held by people who lived beyond the frontier, these 
numbers for a year of such exceedingly high prices were not 
excessive. The corresponding figures for 1875-76, which may be 
considered a normal year, were that in sixty-four villages 228 notices 
were issued and four distraints were made. The following statement 
shows the average tillage and revenue in 133 villages of this old 
Dharwar sub-division during each period of ten years between 1838 
and 1878 : 


Dharwar Tillage and Land Revenue, 1838-1878. 


Year. 

Govern- 

ment 

Occupied 

Land. 

Govern- 

ment 

Arable 

Waste. 

Collec- 
tions on 
Govern- 
ment 
Land. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Total Col- 
lections. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Before Survey . 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1838-1848 

57,827 

60,479 

96,464 

16,664 

1,27,222 

329 

Survey . 







1848-1858 

1858-1868 

1868-1878 

97,180 

116,964 

113,384 

21,226 

7254 

12,526 

1,15,719 

13,803 

1,33,976 

228 

26 

23 

1,46,325 

1,74,196 

1,69,419 

6488 

3 

513 


9 ., auu uiea nouses 

increased from 7v89 to 14, /08 or 93’8 per cent; carts from 2138 to 
3131 or 46 '44 per cent; wells and waterlifts or budkis from 845 
to 11/2 or 387 per cent ; and ponds from 175 to 200 or 14-29 per 
cent. Population showed a decrease from 84,872 to 79,414 or 6 43 
per cent ; thatched houses from 8465 to 4046 or 52*2 per cent • farm 
cattle fr T |2 64 6 ,„ 15,920 „ r _29'r per cent; cS'K 

2 -a 70 ° r 52 ° 8 pe j cent » shee P and goats from 
12,081 to 486o or 5973 per cent ; and horses from 1299 to 519 or 

60 per cent. In 1848 the population was 261 -5 to the square mile 
a very high rate for those times. In 1878 it was 2447 to the 
square mile. The decrease of 6| per cent in the population was 
ascribed to a bad type of fever which had been prevalent in these 
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villages since 1860. Except; by forcing craftsmen and labourers to 
leave their homes in search of work it was believed that the decrease 
was not due to the 1876 and 1877 famine. 1 The increase of 93 per 
cent in flat roofed and tiled and the decrease of 52 per cent in thatched 
houses showed what an advance the bulk of the people had made in 
comfort. The decrease in cattle was more apparent than real. The 
reckoning was made during the fair season when large numbers of 
cattle were absent from their villages, some employed in the 
carrying trade and others sent to the western forests to graze. The 
increase of 46 per cent in carts, was a proof that the cattle power 
of the sub-division had been materially strengthened. A decrease 
in other cattle had been caused by the increased cost of grazing and 
fodder. Here as every where in Dharwar, sheep and goats showed 
a great decrease. The fall in the number of horses and ponies, 
according to Colonel Anderson, was due to the number of roads 
which made the well-to-do travel in vehicles instead of on horse- 
back. The increase of wells from 845 to 1172 was fair, considering 
the thickness of the waterless surface layer. The rise from 175 to 
200 ponds was due to the repair of ponds which had been breached 
in 1848. Especially in the centre and eastern or black plains, the 
condition of the people was exceedingly good. The western villages 
were not so well off though compared with their state in 1848 the 
advance in the western villages had probably been greater than in 
the centre and east. 2 

As in Bankapur lands were remeasured with the object of turning 
every separately recognized occupancy into a separate survey number ; 
of, as far as possible, separating alienated from Government land ; and 
of dividing unwieldy survey numbers into moderate and manageable 
fields. With these objects the local survey numbers had been 
raised from 11,760 to 15,102. The total area was 207,748 acres 
against 206,916 acres according to the former survey. Though the 
general result of the two surveys was so close, considerable differences 
were found in individual survey numbers. No less than 7^ per 
cent of the measurements differed by more than five per cent from 
the areas of the old survey. As in other parts of Dharwar the 
reclassing was only partial. Only a small percentage of the better 
drycrop soils was reclassed and a larger percentage of the poorer soils 
enough to enable the survey officers to judge of the standard of the 
former classing, and to ascertain what adjustment was necessary to 
bring the former classing to the revision standard. The revision 
standard differed from the former standard chiefly by placing a greater 
difference between the better and the poorer soils. If the result 
of the area reclassed in the first instance proved unsatisfactory, a 
further area or if necessary the whole village was reclassed. As 
in other parts of the district, changes in the condition of the 
reservoirs made a reclassing of water rates necessary. Considering 
the improvement in communications and the rise of about 100 per 


1 Colonel Anderson (Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXI. 7) thought migration to Bidi in Belgaum 
and to KAnara had helped the decrease. In this view Mr. Reid the Rev. Comr. 
(949, 17th May 1879, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXI. S4) did not agree- 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXI. 12. 
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cent in produce prices, the landholders could fairly be called on to 
pay a considerably enhanced rental. The 134 villages were 
arranged in six classes with highest drycrop acre rates varying from 
6s. to 2s. 6 d. (Rs. 3-1*). The villages of the fifth and sixth classes 
had gained more than any other part of the sub-division by the 
making of roads. In former times the western villages were 
without a single mile of made road and were almost entirely cut off 
from any leading market. In the first class, with a highest dry-crop 
acre rate of 6s. (Rs. 3), fourteen villages were placed comprising the 
town of Dhiirwar and the villages round it. In the second class, 
with a highest dry crop acre rate of 5s. 3d. (Rs. 2f), were fifty-one 
villages including the whole eastern half of the sub-division. In 
the third class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. 9 d. (Rs. 2f), 
were twenty-four villages close to the west of the Belgaum road and 
to the west of the second class and also containing three villages 
somewhat far to the east. In the fourth class, with a highest dry 
crop acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) were nineteen villages to the west of the 
third class and with a climate less favourable for dry crops. In the 
fifth class, with a highest drycrop acre rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1*), were 
eighteen villages still to the west of the fourth class with a climate still 
less favourable for dry crops. In the sixth class, with a highest dry 
crop acre rate of 2s. 6,7. (Rs. 1*), were eight, villages on the extreme 
western border of the sub-division in a climate which was badly 
suited for dry crop tillage. ^Under the 1848 settlement the rice 
lands which measured 12,797 acres were assessed at highest acre 
rates of 16s. (Rs. 8) in the villages of the first five classes, and at 14s. 
(Rs. 7) in the villages of the two remaining classes. At that time 
the occupied area of this land was S281 acres which gave an average 
acre rate of 5s. 2 id. (Rs. 2 as. 9f). Under the revision survey the rice 
land measured 14,647 acres for which the highest acre rates 
proposed were 18s. (Rs. 9) in villages of the first and second classes, 

16s. (Rs. 8) m villages of the third and fourth classes, and 15s (R s 7A1 

in villages of the fifth and sixth classes. The occupied area of’ the 
nee land was 10,214 acres which at the proposed rates gave an 
average acre rate of os. 6§d. (Rs. 2 as. 12*). Under the 1848 settle- 
ment oOl acres were recorded as garden land of which 359 acres 
belonged to Government Under the revision survey the total garden 
land was 98b acres of which 6o8 acres were Government. Most of 
it was watered from reservoirs and a small portion from stream 
channels. JSone of the garden land was specially rich It did St 
materially differ from the best rice land, sugLaneiing generally the 
£° rthlS S ardei1 lanc l the highest acre rate proposed 
I 8 ' • T At aY ?? ge acre ra te was estimated at' 8s 9 Ad 

(Rs. 4 as 6|) against the old average of 7s. 9 Id. (R s . 3 as.14*) Lands 
watered from wells were treated m the manner directed W rv,,.' ? 

Resolution 1028 of 25th February 

existing at the time of the first settlement were assessed withiiTthe 
highest drycrop rate and those lands which were under wells 
constructed since the last settlement were assessed at the simple dry 

not exceeding double the ordinary dry crop rate Kr££n£ 
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The estimated increase of revenue resulting from the revision 
was £5506 (Rs. 55,060) or 39 8 per cent. This increase was a little 
less than what was obtained in the neighbouring sub-divisions in the 
north and centre of the district which had been settled three and 
four years before. This was not due to a lower revision standard 
but because the former Dharwar rates were higher than those in 
neighbouring sub-divisions. There was a singular absence of cases 
of remarkable increase of assessment on individual villages. In the 
first class two villages had been raised between 70 and 80 per cent. 
Dandikop a village with good soil close to the town of Dharwar was 
raised 72 per cent and Bagtaldv, which was not a village but a 
parcel of about seven acres close to Dhdrwar, was raised 78 - 6 per 
cent. Six of the seven acres were garden land under a very good 
pond and the rental was raised from £2 16s. to £5 (Rs. 28-50) in 
consequence of a higher valuation of the water-supply . The only 
other cases of over 70 per cent increase were two villages in 
the sixth class. In both these villages there was a very large 
increase of rice land. Dabmkodla which was raised 129 per 
cent, had formerly but one acre assessed at 4s. (Rs. 2) while at the 
revision it had fourteen acres assessed at £4 4s. (Rs. 42) , and the whole 
new rental of the occupied lands, 53 acres, of the village was £7 2 s. 
(Rs. 71) against £3 2s. (Rs. 31) on the same area under the 1848 
settlement. In Dhopenhatti which was raised / 0 2 per cent or from 
£18 2s. (Rs. 181) on 298 acres to £30 16s. (Rs. 308) on 324 acres, 
there were formerly sixteen acres of rice land assessed at £3 18s. 
(Rs. 39), while according to the revision survey there were forty-seven 
acres assessed at £11 8s. (Rs. 114). The higher rates in these 
villages were due to increased water assessment. The 4/58 acres 
of arable waste assessed under the revision settlement at £354 
(Rs. 3540) were as a rule scattered in small areas over different 
villages. The greatest part of the waste was in the fourth and fifth 
classes and mostly comprised hill lands which were more suited for 
grazing than for tillage. Near Dharwar much land was permanently 
occupied and used solely for grazing. In the more remote parts, 
where the demand for land was not so great, people wanting grazing 
lands preferred to take their chance at the yearly auction. To make 
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revised settlement was to raise the assessment 39 - 8 per cent. The 
details are : 


Dharwar Revision Settlement, 1879-80. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

Government 
Occupied Land. 

Government 
Occupied Land. 

Government 

Unoccupied 

Land. 

Total. 

In- 

crease 

Per 

cent. 

Highest 
Acre Rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Ren- 

tal. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Rice. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

I ... 

14 

13,337 

20,499 

13,419 

32,722 

48 

57 

13,467 

32,779 

59-7 

3 

9 

II . 

51 

53,032 

70,008 

52,028 

96,731 

654 

355 

52,682 

97,086 

38-8 

25 

9 

Ill ... 

24 

19,668 

19,807 

19,469 

27,746 

597 

431 

20,066 

k8,177 

40-1 

n 

8 

IV . 

19 

12,654 

14,088 

12,874 

16,949 

1148 

731 

14,022 

17,680 

30-3 

2 

8 

V ... 

18 

14,324 

11,709 

14,673 

16,257 

1745 

1448 

16,418 

17,705 

38*8 

15 

7* 

VI .. 

8 

2778 

2232 

2805 

2995 

566 

517 

3371 

3512 

34-2 

H 

74 

Total... 

134 

115,793 

1,38,343 

115,268 

1,93,400 

4758 

3539 

120,026 

1,96,939 

39-S 
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it easier to take it up, all waste rice land was broken into small survey 
numbers. The following statement shows the total area and the 
assessment of the sub-division under every head : 

Dhdrwar Survey Settlements , 1849 and 1879. 


Land. 

Former Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental 

Quit- 

rent. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

C Occupied ... 
Government. < 

115,793 

1,38,343 

115,268 

1,93,400 


(.Unoccupied. 

13,818 

7574 

4758 

3539 


Alienated 

46,042 

65,929 

47,577 

93,479 

34,238 

Unarable 

31,263 


37,921 



Municipal 



2224 



Total ... 

206,916 

2,11,846 

207,743 

2,90,418 

34,238 


The great fall in the area of arable and the corresponding rise in the 
area of unarable waste was due to the change under which assessed 
lands included in forests were entered in the revision survey as 
nnarable instead of as arable. Under the revision survey on the 
whole Government occupied land of every description, garden rice 
and drycrop, the average acre assessment was raised from 2*. 4jd. 
to 3s. 4^1 (Re. 1 as. to Re. 1 as. lOf) or an acre increase of 11 

GS P ro P osed settlement was sanctioned by Government in 

May 1879. 1 


^11 jearS bef ° rC , , the ori " inal survey settlement 
(!838- 1848) the tillage area varied from about 64,000 acres in 1 847-48 

° R f nom aC iTi7 n a a f 4 ’ 4 u’ and collections from about £15,200 
(Rs. 1,52 000) in 1847-48 to about £9400 (Rs. 94,000) in 1838-39 

During the first ten years of the survey lease (1848-1858), the tillage 
area rose from about 77,000 acres in 1848-49 to about 114 000 

fRs e qo n ooof>f J'-Tnom ' !f 10DS fr i° m about £900 ° to about £ 15>00 

(Rs.90,000-Rs. I,o9,000) ; during the next ten years (1858-1868), the 

mf.no are fl a Tan V 9 ' 000 acres 1861-62 to about 

IRs'l 78 OOOUn Tsr 1 - 8 ’??? 9 aud collections from about £17,800 
(Rs. 1,78,000) m I860-66 to about £16,200 (Rs. 1,62,000) in 1858-59 • 

and during the eleven years ending 1878-79, the tillage area varied 

S77°ld cob t aCre % m 18 l 8 ' 79 t0 ab0ut 112 " 000 a <*es In 
18/b-i7 and collections from about £17,300 (Rs 1 79 nnm 

1872-73 t„ «b«t £16,300 (Rs. 1,63,000) 1876 -77. S tie 

three years after the revision settlement, the tillage area steadilv 

lb S" a 5°“ t „ 15 « 00 r™ “ 18ra -8» to »bS„t 112,000 J 

lool-82, and collections from about £23^00 fn aim + umnn a 
(R S . 2,82,000 -Rs. 1,90,000), The detaita«“ **’"* £W ' 000 


^‘STShSSS. a&jg of m ,$2 g» i?°2> *- tm 

nom. Oov. Sel. CLXI, 20-22, 67. 
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DharM&r, 133 Villages : Survey 


Results, 1838-1882. 


Year. 


Before 

Survey. 

1838 39 . 

1839- 40 . 

1840- 41 . 

1841- 42 . 

1842- 43 . 

1843- 44 . 

1844- 45 .. 

1845- 46 .. 

1846- 47 .. 

1847- 48 .. 
Survey. 

1848- 49 .. 

1849- 50 .. 

1850- 51 .. 

1851- 52 .. 

1852- 53 .. 

1853- 54 .. 

1854- 55 .. 

1855- 56 .. 

1856- 57 .. 

1857- 58 .. 

1858- 59 .. 

1859- 60 .. 

1860- 61 .. 
1861-62 .. 

1862- 63 .. 

1863- 64 .. 

1864- 65 .. 

1865- 66 .. 

1866- 67 .. 

1867- 68 .. 

1868- 69 .. 

1869- 70 ... 

1870- 71 ... 

1871- 72 ... 

1872- 73 ... 

1873- 74 .. 

1874- 75 ... 

1875- 76 ... 

1876- 77 ... 

1877- 78 ... 

1878- 79 ... 
Revision 
Survey . 

1879- 80 ... 

1880- 81 ... 
1881-82 ... 


Rain 

fall. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Quit 

Rent. 

Out- 
stan cl- 
ogs. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Jvdri 

Rupee 

Prices. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Graz- 

ing 

Fees. 

Inches 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

■* Rs. 

Lbs. 


56,604 

1,09,940 

43,777 

59,392 

58,357 

2365 

25,290 

58 

83,760 

78 


62,535 

1,20,386 

18,104 

56,064 

49,373 

2640 

27,942 

13 

1,32,851 

102 


60,249 

1,19,601 

16,087 

53,851 

48,221 

! 2660 

28,282 

20 

1,34,436 

120 


61,953 

1,21,236 

18,109 

55,967 

48,214 

2634 

28.626 

62 

1,34,325 

102 


58,535 

1,13,893 

15,972 

60,351 

64,051 

415 

28,684 

130 

1,26,890 

123 


53,880 

1,02,554 

15,970 

62,588 

83,049 

148 

26,379 


1,13,111 

111 


50,282 

99,126 

12;877 

69,257 

77,040 

2537 

20,319 

1263 

1,14,842 

123 


51,118 

99,014 

9196 

68,435 

76,920 

6198 

27,763 

915 

1,22,864 

96 


59,069 

1,16,963 

6982 

60,672 

60,513 

5369 

28,602 

497 

1,43,455 

108 


64,044 

1,28,569 

9569 

58,217 

49,294 

5292 

28,432 

332 

1,52,392 

111 


76,910 

91,848 

216 

37,415 

25,296 

5501 

23,871 

30,740 

90,266 

120 


89,276 

1,08,818 

38 

26,135 

17,733 

8181 

24,137 


1,41,098 

1*26 


92,686 

1,10,805 

358 

23,956 

17,535 

7649 

22,828 

33,638 

1,07,286 

144 


92,447 

1,13,269 

129 

24,994 

16,053 

7017 

22,700 


1,42,857 

148 


94,482 

1,14,662 

275 

23,452 

15,446 

6244 

22,784 


1,43,415 

110 


93,604 

1,13,658 

194 

24,752 

16,944 

7624 

26,856 

39 

1 ,47,905 

140 


98,299 

1,18,795 

202 

21,143 

12,015 

6350 

26,578 


1,51,521 

92 


106,408 

1,26,112 

831 

14,891 

8271 

4718 

26,404 

4 

1,56,399 

76 


113,203 

1,30,097 

21 

8060 

4442 

3320 

25,860 

461 

1,58,795 

124 


114,488 

1,31,413 

20 

7461 

3968 

2696 

24,734 


1,58,823 

98 


115,369 

1,32,632 

20 

7486 

3994 

2647 

26,793 


1,62,052 

100 


116,764 

1,33,827 

21 

6328 

3342 

2886 

26,793 


1,63,485 

96 


118,319 

1,35,093 

20 

5289 

2759 

2844 

28,262 


1,66,179 

84 


118,714 

1,35,«93 

21 

5464 

2867 

2884 

28,585 


1,67,141 

60 


117,624 

1,35,514 

21 

6753 

3323 

4812 

28,645 


1,68,950 

44 


117,517 

1,35,676 

20 

6999 

3472 

5450 

29,018 

27 

1,69.957 

20 


117,160 

1,85,455 

27 

7639 

3955 

9405 

30,172 


1,75,006 

28 


116,338 

1,34,959 

63 

8519 

4548 

7858 

35,111 


1,77,865 

22 


115,988 

1,34,772 

24 

8917 

4746 

8011 

32,510 


1,75,275 

52 

31*46 

115,846 

1,34,806 

20 

9144 

5039 

5311 

32,025 


1,72,122 

84 

114,557 

1,33,990 

28 

10,444 

5673 

4643 

33,059 


1,71,664 

96 

29*70 

113,452 

1,33,418 

21 

11,754 

6507 

3703 

32,589 


1,69,689 

44 

32-54 

113,089 

1,33,252 


12,169 

6706 

4381 

30,503 


1,68,126 

66 

29*37 

113,001 

1,33,273 


12,236 

6747 

6560 

30,197 


1,70,030 

38 

30*16 

113,165 

1,33,851 

.. 

12.849 

7156 

8961 

29,784 


1,72,596 

43 

26-28 

113,275 

1,34,011 


12,754 

7085 

5400 

29 784 


1,69, ldo 

44 

47 98 

113,196 

1,33,993 

4 

12,721 

7013 

5149 

29,825 


1,68.963 

60 

30-61 

113,149 

1,34,033 


12,619 

6909 

4368 

29,906 


1,68,307 

47 

22 05 

112,214 

1,33,419 

181 

13,898 

7574 

1045 

29,966 

1112 

1,63,137 

14 

31-66 

114,743 

1,36,757 


13.818 

7574 

499 

34,112 

4014 

1,67,354 

23 

39-35 

114,979 

1,36,973 


13,734 

7312 

634 

34,015 

885 

1,70,737 



153,357 

,97,640 

703 

5274 

4128 

855 

34,833 

284 

2,32,341 



113,917 j 

1,96,391 

43 

6994 

5928 

1166 

34,854 

1035 

2,31,333 


... 

112,446 ] 

,94,801 

30,295 

8529 

7620 

232 

36,289 

11,008 

90,022 



In 1879-80 the revised survey settlement was introduced into 
the old Mishrikot petty division of Old Hubli. 1 At the 1848-49 
settlement this group contained 100 villages. At the revision 
survey it included 106 villages of which 104 were in Kalghatgi and 
two in Dharwar. The area was 148,720 acres. The country was 
generally waving, and in the west exceedingly woody, the horizon 
being bounded by a succession of hills two to three hundred feet 
high, more or less wooded to the top. The extreme west and 
south-west border was a continuation of the Kanara forest country. 
In 1870 little timber remained. All had been cleared many years 
before the days of forest conservancy. Much young wood clothed 
the surface, and promised to become timber. Two streams 
which contained water more or less throughout the year, crossed 
the tract, joining and passing into K&nara under the name of the 
Bedtinala, and flowing into the sea under the name of the Gangdvali 
river. In Mishrikot the rainfall varied from 42' 95 inches in 1874 to 
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Mishrikot, 

1879-80. 


1 Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 233 of 13th March 1880, Gov. Res. 
1969 of 15th April 1880. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXII. 
b 98-73 
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1S'22 in 1871. 1 At the time of the original settlement, except along 
one or two main tracks like those from Kalghatgi to Dharwar and 
Hubli, it was next to impossible to take a cart anywhere but by 
most circuitous routes through the fields. Even these roundabout 
routes were possible only when the ground was free from crops. 
Cart traffic there was little or none, most of the produce was carried 
on pack bullocks. Almost the only carts then in use were the 
Yadars’ carts about eighteen inches high with solid wooden wheels 
often not more than two feet in diameter, as a rule without any 
metal tyre. A large number of Vadars carried wood to the plains 
from the villages on the edge of the forest which they were 
allowed to cut with little or no restriction. Of traffic with Kanara 
and the coast there was almost none. In 1 880 the villages were 
rich in roads. The great road from Hubli to the coast at Kumta 
which was opened about 1848, passed close by the eastern edge 
of this tract. An equally great road, from Hubli to Kumta and 
Karwar by the Arbail pass, ran diagonally through the centre of 
these villages, which again had communication with Dharwar by 
a good road. There were also several country roads in connection 
with the main lines. The average produce prices showed a rise in 
unhusked rice from 294 pounds in 1820-29 to 50 pounds the rupee 
in 1870-79 ; jvari from 138 pounds to 42 pounds ; rdgi from 270 
pounds to 52 pounds; gul or coarse sugar from 24 pounds to 16 
pounds. The average tillage area had risen from 20,638 acres in 
1838-47 to 62,469 in 1878-79 and collections from £2953 to £6151 
(Rs. 29,530 - Rs. 61,510). The following is a summary of the 
details : 


MUhrikot Land Revenue, 1838-1879. 


j Occu- 

Year. pied 

I Land. 

Arable 

Waste. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

1838-1847..] 20,638 
1848-1857. 41,236 

1858-1867.. 56,207 
1868-1877 . i 60,096 
1878 - 79 ...j 62,469 

Acres. 

73,296 

31,370 

19,507 

12,498 

5151 

Rs. 

29,530 

40,415 

52,535 

58,604 

61,510 

Rs. 

3319 

181 

11 


Out- 

stand- 

ings. 


Rs. 

289 

3074 

9 

117 


10.1 1 ,, , , V ' no ^ ces to pay revenue averaged 

183 and the sales of land averaged two. In 1880, 64’6 per cent of 
Government land were tdled by the men whose names were entered 
as holders m the Government books; and 35'4 by their tenants.* 
The proportion of tenant tilled land was larger than usual. A good 

& Jh r 1 . h ^ d . b , een t aken t>y Brahmans and others as an invest- 
ment who tilled it by tenants. The common terms on which rice 
land was let were at least half t he produce, the holder paying tho 

„ o C ", n ^ ! .i 1 [, e : I869 ’ 30-64 inches ; 1870, 40 86 ; 1S71 18 «*> • 1872 11 - 7 C- isti 

c.“y*a,xak ** •»»> 

V \iv7:i «■”*“ '“a ,r.i 

7'2oon produce or grain rent 7 OS ^ t0 tenants 8’96 on money rent and 

In fi ve v .Uact sO H ner l^r* f , “ "X was para mpok o'r unarable, 

and 0-10 waL "Y tiUc,i ^ the holder himself 

on money rents, 3 80 was sublet on others, 9-40 per cent was let to tenants 

paranipok or unarable. In two vilkcres re fts,13'48waa waste, and7 ’98 was 

by the holder himself, 0'36 per cent las tided P er , c . ent . of Government land was tilled 
per cent was let to tenant, ^ money rent 2 40 L ’ "I partne Y hi P wlth others, 7 '09 
-as waste, and 4 '25 parampoi or u/arable. Bom^GoTLT CLXIL fi?*" 1 ”*’ 638 
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assessment. More tlian half the produce was paid when the holder 
provided seed and bore a share in the other expenses. 

During the thirty years of the survey settlement, flat roofed and 
tiled houses increased from 1695 in 1848 to 4999 in 1878 or 194 - 92 
percent; carts from 926 to 1678 or 8r20percent; wells and water- 
lifts from 258 to 622 or 141'80 per cent; and watering ponds 
from 423 to 460 or 8‘74 per cent ; population showed a slight fall 
from 31,974 to 31,817 or 0 - 49 per cent ; thatched houses decreased 
from 4273 to 2529 or 40’83 per cent ; farm cattle from 13,476 to 
12,909 or 4'20 per cent ; cows and buffaloes from 25,830 to 1 7,920 
or 30'62 per cent ; sheep and goats from 1669 to 1102 or 33‘97 per 
cent ; and horses from 334 to 215 or 35‘62 per cent. Mr. Fletcher 
the deputy superintendent of survey attributed the decrease or 
rather the absence of increase in population to the 1876-77 famine. 
Colonel Anderson, the Survey Commissioner, admitted that the very 
high famine prices must have forced some of the labouring and 
non-agricultural population to leave their homes in search of work. 
At the same time he thought that the loss of population was 
chiefly due to the fever which had wasted the villages for several 
years, and to a less extent to settlers moving to Kdnara and to 
other districts. Except on the banks of the Bedtinala where was 
some superior black and brown soil, excellent for every kind of 
tillage, the soil was generally a stiff red well suited for rice and 
sugarcane, but less suited for dry crops. In the extreme eastern 
villages the rainfall was not too heavy for excellent dry-crop tillage, 
jvari, bajri, cotton, and oilseeds. 1 Further west the country 
gradually changed into a purely rice-growing tract, the dry crop 
cultivation being for the most part confined to rdgi or ndehni. Rice 
dependent on rainfall alone was everywhere an uncertain crop. 
But most of the rice lands had the benefit of water storage which 
could at the worst give them one watering and in many cases 
furnished them with a constant supply. Much rice was also watered 
by drainage from neighbouring high grounds guided by Icdlvas or 
water-courses. As regards dry crops each division from east to west 
had its own staple, jvari in the east, rdgi in the west, and a mixture 
of both between the two extremes. For these dry crops the rainfall 
was always sufficient. Even in 1876 the worst year on record the 
dry crops were generally good and in some villages excellent. The 
main crop of rice was often followed by pulse ; and in the better rice 
lands sugarcane was grown once in three years. The dry crops were 
jvari, bajri, a little cotton, and some oil-seeds in the eastern villages 
where the rainfall was moderate, and rdgi in the western villages. The 
rice lands were usually well tilled and all available manure was used. 
In the east where the chief tillage was dry crop, the cultivation was 
also good. In the western villages rdgi which was chiefly grown 
as a dry crop was secondary to rice which claimed the first care and 
attention ; still what manure could be spared from the rice was 
applied to the rdgi. The whole garden area was only fifteen acres. 
This tract was just north of the line below which both in Dharw&r 
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l The cultivation details are : lcharif 70 09 per cent, rabi T92, and waste and fallow 
27 ‘99. Of the 70-09 per cent of lcharif the details are : cereals 53 44, pulse 102, oil- 
seeds 1 "64, miscellaneous 13'99 ; of the 1 -92 of rabi the details are: cereals 0'03, 
pulse 0 - 27, fibre 0’60, miscellaneous 102, Mr. Fletcher, Deputy Superintendent of 
Survey, Bom, Gov. Sel. CLXII, 39. 
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and in Kanara betel and cocoa-palm gardens were found. All 
exportable produce was readily carried to market. Tbe very great 
cart traffic from tbe inland parts to tbe coast created constant 
demand for fodder. Kalgbatgi and Bammigatti were botb good 
market towns and were centres of tbe rice trade. Dbarwar and 
Hubli were at no great distance, and, at any time of tbe year, could 
be reached by good roads. There were no manufactures except a 
few cotton and woollen looms. There was fever owing chiefly to 
bad water. But the people suffered less than strangers. On the whole 
the people were well off. The villages were remeasured and reclassed. 
The following is a comparison of the area of the different kinds of 
lands according to the original and the revision surveys 9 
Miehrikot Area, 1849 and 1880. 


Land. 

First 

Survey 

S Acres. 

Revision 

Survey 

Acres. 

Arable Dry-crop . J 

Rice Land 

Garden Land 

Unarable Unassessed Forests 

59,526 

32,887 

5 

56,851 

149,268 

60,948 

31,681 

lo 

56,076 

148,720 


For revision purposes, the villages were grouped into five classes. 
The first contained three villages, close to and west of the old 
Hubli villages. The other classes were formed of twenty-three, 
thirty-one, thirty-six, and thirteen villages each further west than 
the class before it. I he highest dry crop acre rates adopted in these 
classes were 4s. (Rs. 2), 3s. 3 d. (Rs. If), 2s. 9 d. (Rs. If), 2s. 3d. 
(Rs. If), and 2s. (Re. 1). The highest rice acre rate was 16s. (Rs 8) 
m the first three classes, 15s. (Rs. 7f) in the fourth, and 14s. 
(Rs. t ) in the fifth class. The garden land was considered little better 
than rice land and was rated accordingly. The effect of the revision 
was an increase of 34'3 per cent in assessment. The details are 2 : 

Mhkrikot Revision Settlement , 1879 80. 


Former Survey. 


Class. _2 


I 

n 

m 

IV 

V 


Occupied Land. 


Rbvisiox Survey, 


Occupied Land. 


, > i Assess, 

j j * , ment. 

. a 1 

Area. ^ sse «s- , ^ 
merit j 

i j 

Acres Rs. 

3 J 3224 2159 

23 22,008 ' 18,063 

31 ! 26,636 27,553 

36 j 14,422 18,337 

13 i ^53 1704 

Acres. [ R<s. Acres. 

3347 1 3772 1 59 

22,287 1 26,593 ; 191 

26,867 ] 36,268 1779 

14,540 j 22.920 3316 

1004 | 2114 . 602 

106, 67,243 1 68,216 

1 

66,045 j 91,607 5947 


Arable Waste. i 


Total. 


Increasef Highest 
of { Acre Rate. 



r our villages showed an increase of more than seventy per cent i 

verclnTc i Ff Zfo 200 Pel ' Cent ’ Kale Levarkop of 1 10- 
AVnfth Gal £ mkatl of 84 9 per cent, and Sidapur of 7l’8 per cen 
All of these villages had a large increase in land liable to water-rate 

th t n yearS bCfr r , the ° ri ^ nal surre y settlemen 
q- 1848), the tillage area slowly rose from about 19,000 acres i 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXII. 2 ■ 3. 


2 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXII. 18-20. 
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1 8o8-39 to about 22,000 acres in 1847-48 and collections varied 
? bout £478 ° (Bs - 47 ’ 80 °) in 1847-48 to about £3100 (Rs. 
; > 0 | 0 . 0 ) “ 1838-39. During the first ten years of the survey lease 
(1848-o8), the tillage area rose from about 25,000 acres in 1848-49 
to about ol,000 acres in 1857-58 and collections from about £‘ 1 520 
to about £6320 (Rs.25,200-Rs.63,200) ; during the next ten fears 
(1858-68), the tillage area rose from about 52,000 acres in 1858-59 
to about 58,000 acres in 1867-68, and collections from about £6440 
to about £7550 (Rs.64,400-Rs. 75,500) ; and during the eleven years 
ending 1878-79, the tillage area slowly rose from about 58,000 
acres m 1868-69 to about 62,000 acres in 1878-79 and collections 
varied from about £7950 (Rs. 79,500) in 1872-73 to about £7400 
(Rs 74,000) m 1869-70. During the three years after the revision 
settlement (1879-1882), the tillage area steadily rose from about 
62,700 acres in 1879-80 to about 63,000 acres in 1881-82, and 
collections varied from about £10,100 (Rs. 1,01,000) in 1880-81 to 
about £8700 (Rs. 87,000) in 1881-82. The details are 1 : 


Tear, 


Before 

Survey 

1838- 39 . 

1839- 40 . 

1840- 41 .. 

1841- 42 . 

1842- 43 . 

1843- 44 . 

1844- 45 . 

1845- 46 . 

1846- 47 . 

1847- 48 . 
Survey. 

1848- 49 . 

1849- 50 . 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 .. 

1852- 53 .. 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 .. 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 .. 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 
1861-62 .. 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 .. 

1865- 66 .. 

1866- 67 ., 

1867- 68 . 

1868- 69 .. 

1869- 70 .. 

1870- 71 .. 

1871- 72 . 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 .. 

1874- 75 .. 

1875- 76 .. 

1876- 77 . 

1877- 78 ... 

1878- 79 .. 
Bevision 
Survey. 

1879- 80 ... 

1880- 81 ... 
1881-82 ... 


Mishrilcot, 99 Villages: Survey Results, 1838-1882. 


Rain- 

fall. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Quit 

Rent. 

Out 

stand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

| Jvtxn 
Rupee 
Prices. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Area. 

Renta 1 . 

Graz- 

ing 

Fees. 

Inches 

Acres. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Acres . 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Lbs. 


19,165 

32,515 

12,853 

72,735 

27,563 


12,510 

1031 

31,141 



18,459 

29,745 

2151 

71,329 

27,634 

14 

14,464 

344 




19,986 

31,424 

1763 

71,326 

25,849 

25 

14,691 

108 




21,471 

34,748 

1594 

72,096 

28,996 

45 

14,184 

187 




21,240 

34,118 

2198 

69,815 

10,636 

27 

14,370 

92 

46,225 



21,468 

35,526 

2800 

73,670 

29,396 

450 

14,602 

623 




19,867 

31,876 

899 

75,323 

32,239 

821 

14,625 

84 




20,858 

31,859 

3617 

75,288 

28,716 

1451 

14,133 

228 

43,598 



21,737 

32,884 

3960 

75,735 

25,692 

1726 

13,690 




22,133 

33,804 

1359 

75,640 

25,775 

1330 

14,111 

119 

47J67 



25,249 

29,348 

1449 

44,172 

25,031 

1300 

13,823 

17,773 

25,249 

1*20 


37,437 

38,303 

6 

34,034 

20,200 

3435 

12,640 

3 


112 


38,958 

39,245 

48 

33,060 

20,011 

4543 

12,477 

12,962 

43,255 

120 


39,766 

39,661 

95 

32,375 

19,723 

3482 

12,459 



168 


40.250 

40,0*25 

49 

31,903 

19,434 

3327 

12,425 



100 


41,381 

41,255 


30,969 

18,494 

3718 

16,103 



112 


42,678 

42,446 

36 

31,025 

19,228 

4000 

15,283 



80 


45,878 

44,355 

77 

28,259 

17,980 

3*225 




88 


49,928 

45,719 

48 

24,275 

16,995 

2867 

15,079 



1*28 


50,832 

45,601 


23,629 

17,664 

2834 

14,751 



120 


51,954 

47,135 


23,002 

17,132 

2648 

14,580 



112 


54,098 

48,583 


20,970 

15,890 

2445 

14,616 



112 


55,560 

51,345 


19,579 

13,238 

2149 

17,052 



64 


55,959 

51,630 


19,379 

13,323 

2110 

17,318 



48 


57,234 

53,822 


18,220 

11,345 

2220 

17,19*2 



36 


57,159 

53,724 


18,415 

11,614 

2289 



73) 188 

20 


57,044 

53,696 


18,581 

11,736 

2423 

17,512 



36 


57,669 

55,051 


19,015 

12,298 

2835 

17,069 



18 


5i ,591 

55,003 


19,045 

12,265 

3004 

16,950 


74 ’957 

44 


57,801 

55,361 


18,s64 

11,948 

3194 

16,997 



72 

30*64 

5i,789 

55,401 


18,922 

12,002 

3291 

17,120 



72 

57,313 

54,958 


19,388 

12,427 

2098 

17,012 



60 


57,414 

54,812 


19,284 

12,651 

3003 

16,947 



56 

18*22 

57,021 

54,680 


19,635 

12,724 

3770 

16,781 



52 

3l jO 

61,310 

60,445 


20,145 

13,193 


14,512 



60 

23*60 

61,368 

60,594 


6140 

4808 

1900 

14,512 



48 

42'95 

61,843 

60,981 


5611 

4352 

1987 

14,512 



48 


62,085 

61,172 

32 

5386 

4180 

1^93 

14,497 

16 1 

.. ! 


56 


62,284 

61,426 

74 

5284 

4058 


14,561 


18 

26*69 

62,532 

61,690 


5184 

3960 

1423 

14,875 

86 


22 

34*05 

62,469 

61,510 


5151 

4014 

1378 

14,805 

U7' 

77^576 


62,735 

75,586 


5340 

4024 

1251 

15,635 

i 

i«i 




62,795 

84,357 

18 

4994 

3783 

1337 

15,532 


. 1 


63,088 

81,639 

18 

4732 j 

3612 j 

280 

15,005 

13,695 

87)lll 

... j 
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1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXII. 26, 49, 71. 
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In 1880-81 the survey settlement was revised in a group of 
twenty-nine villages which had formed the old Mulgund petty 
division of the old Dambal sub-division and had been settled by 
Captain Wingate in 1850-51. 1 Since the original settlement the 
group had been broken up. At the time of revision eleven of the 
villages were in Hubli, sixteen in Gadag, and two in Navalgund. 
These villages were widely scattered. One group or strip came to 
within six miles east of Hubli ; a second group was about eighteen 
miles further east and to the south of Gadag, and a third small 
group lay on the Tungbhadra, eighteen miles south-east of the 
nearest point of the second group. One village Niralgi was detached 
from the rest about ten miles north-east of Gadag. The three 
main groups of villages which this survey block included differed 
greatly from each other. The western group was one of the very 
best parts of the Dharwar district consisting entirely of deep black 
soil and all within the line of good rainfall. 2 The central group 
round Mulgund also consisted chiefly of black soil, through which 
masses of granite or rather gneiss sometimes large enough to form 
small hills protruded. The extreme eastern villages of this group 
as well as the villages on the Tungbhadra in the east touched the 
Kapat range, which stretched from the river close to Gadag. The 
rainfall of the three groups differed greatly. The western villages 
had a good fall, the central a fair fall, and the south-eastern a poor 
fall. I he products of these villages were the common products of 
the Dharwar cotton plain. Cotton the staple was grown once in 
three years in turn with wheat and jvuri with which safflower and 
linseed were mixed in occasional rows. They chiefly trusted to the 
late or rabi crops. 3 In all ordinary times tillage was good and 
especially in the western and central groups the people were very 
well-to-do. The 1876-77 famine had pressed heavily on the villages 
in the east of the central group and on the south-eastern group 
near the Tungbhadra. By 1880 they had considerably improved, 
and it was thought that with existing high prices and a year or two 
of good crops the effects of the famine would pass away. The 
villages of the south-east group were worst off and were far removed 
from the mam lines of traffic. Communication was opened west- 
ward by country tracks which were available for traffic during the 
whole fair season. The western group was crossed by two main made 
roads from Gadag to Dharwar and from Annigeri to Hubli. The 
Annigeri-Hubli road was a main line of communication from all the 
country inland to Hubli and the coast. Another road ran from Hubli 
by Hebsur to Navalgund. It had been begun during the 1876-77 
famine, and without a very heavy outlay on bridges could not be of 


1 Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 311 of 8th Anril isqn 

2601 of 18th May 1880, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. P 8S ° anJ Gov ' Rc 

2 Ingalhali one of the western villages was for fifty miles r„„n.l , , 

village. Others near it were nearly, if not quite, as good cZntl A. 1 ^ ^ 

Commissioner, 311 of 8th April 1880, Bom. Gov. Self CLIV 150 1 A d son> SurTl 

Between 1874 and 1879 the yearly averages were khar'if or'earlv 29 500 acres 
/ o per cent, and rdbi or late 46,623 acres or 61-25. The L ’ acr „ ee 



k 7 Jiuw, wince yvart 4873 or 6 40 wWfr 

American cotton 17,893 or 23 ’51, country cotton 5957 or 7-83 ™m iioa ^T.- 
linseed 560 or 0*74, kardai or safflower 1626 or 2-13 m h™ii - .“A, 01 ' 

cultivation 117 or Q-15, waste and f aflo w ^ orG^ C^ ^ifcuv’. fee! 
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much use. The central group of villages had free communication 
with Hubli, the main local trade centre, by country tracks across the 
black plain during all the fair season. Except during or for a few 
*’■1 days after rain, these tracks were for all practical purposes as good 
as the best made roads. A main line also ran from Gadag to Kumta 
through Mulgund by Savanur and Bankapur. It was a useful 
J line but the road had not been brought into good order. 

The mass of these villages, including all the western and nearly 
! all the central group, had formed part of the estate of the Tasgaon 
branch of the Patvardhans. It lapsed to Government on the 
chief’s death without heirs in 1848. The revenue management of 
the Tasgaon chief according to native ideas had been fairly good. 
There was a high nominal demand and as much as possible was 
collected, and cultivation to the full extent of a landholder’s power 
was to a certain extent compulsory. The chief objects of the 
management were to prevent any diminution of cultivation and to 
extend it by all available means so as to exact for the landlord the 
whole surplus produce beyond what was necessary for the support 
of the landholder, but yet so cautiously and carefully as not to 
disable him from continuing his cultivation. Shortly after the 
chief’s death, in anticipation of the lapse of the estate to the British 
Government, severe pressure was put on the landholders, and after 
the lapse, from the absence of any trustworthy data on which to 
base the collections, the pressure on individuals was very 'heavy 
and yet much less revenue was realized than under the chief. In 
1850 when the first survey of these villages was introduced the 
people showed a keen anxiety for the introduction of the settlement. 
From the two years of British management before the settlement, 
1848-50, no conclusions can be drawn, except that it was fortunate 
that the state of things then existing did not last long. There was 
no certainty about any of the figures except those of collections. 
The areas of occupation were obtained by a conversion of the old 
bijvari or seed area recorded as cultivated, on the proportion 
obtaining between the bijvari or seed area and that ascertained by 
the survey to be occupied in the year of settlement. It appeared, 
however, to the Survey Commissioner that about one-fifth of the 
area occupied in 1848-49 was thrown up in the following year. In 
1850-51 when the survey settlement was introduced, 49,508 acres 
were occupied, with a full survey rental of £4127 (Bs. 41,270) 
of which £3762 (Rs. 37,620) only were collected. The difference 
between the new and old rates was as usual remitted in the year of 
the introduction of the settlement. From that year progress was 
rapid. In the next year, 1851-52, the occupied area rose to 60,475 
acres and the collections to £5057 (Rs. 50,570). In 1860-61 the 
occupied area had risen to 74,255 acres and the collections to 
£5922 (Rs. 59,220). Then progress went on without check and 
in 1878-79, 77,466 acres were occupied and £6189 (Rs. 61,890) 
were collected. From 1855 till the 1876 famine there were 
neither remissions nor outstandings. After the famine there were 
small remissions and outstandings. In 1877-78 and 1878-79 there 
were no remissions and at the end of 1878-79, only £18 (Rs. 180) 
were outstanding. In 1878-79 the unoccupied arable waste 
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amounted to acres 2351 bearing an assessment of £45 (Rs. 450) 
and most of this was in the south-eastern group where there was 
much poor land. The western villages had only ten acres of arable 
waste. During the original settlement, as in the rest of Dh&rw&r, 
produce prices rose more than 100 per cent; flat roofed and tiled 
houses rose from 5180 to 6290 or 21'4 per cent ; carts from 309 to 
1142 or 269‘5 per cent; and watering wells from 50 to 95 or 90 per 
cent. The survey census was taken in the monsoon of 1879, after 
the close of the famine. The return showed a decrease tinder 
population from 25,761 to 22,794 or 11 1 per cent ; under thatched 
houses from 67 to 34 or 38'8 per cent ; under farm cattle from 6539 
to 5265 or 19 5 per cent ; under cows and buffaloes from 11,262 to 
4619 or 59 per cent ; under sheep and goats from 6753 to 3620 or 
47 per cent ; and under horses from 241 to 147 or 39 per cent. 
In 1879 there were 1614 ploughs and eighty-three drinking wells. 
These figures show a large increase in the better class of houses 
and in carts. The reduction of population and cattle appears to 
have taken place in the years of famine. In the western villages 
the pressure of the famine was not great, the people had some 
crops, and there were large accumulations of fodder from back 
years. In the central group the distress was more severe, and in 
the south-eastern group it was extremely severe. 

About half of these twenty-nine villages were entirely remeasured. 
In the rest the system of partial remeasurement was adopted. The 
total area of the old and new surveys differed only by 577 acres or 
0 5 per cent. In individual fields a considerable number of large 
differences were found. On a total of 5678 survey fields, differences 
between five and ten per cent were found in 297 fields, and 
differences above ten per cent in 209 fields. A large proportion 
of these differences were caused by gains or losses near rivers 
in black soil. The reclassing was only partial and on the plan 
hitherto adopted in Dharwar, enough being reclassed to show the 
general standard of the former work. As in other cases the 
old classification was lower than the 1879 standard in the better 
soils and higher in the poorer soils. Of 6999 survey numbers in 
wen y-eig t villages in 1879, 5768 or 82'41 per cent were 
Government and 1231 or 17*59 per cent were alienated. Of the 
Government numbers 3751 or 53 59 per cent were cultivated by 
the occupant 123 or 1/6 per cent by the occupant in partnership 

Tuo S 1146 °! f' 38 P 6r cent b y on a money rent, 

439 or 6 27 per cent by tenants on a grain rent, 192 or 2*74 per 
were waste, and 117 or 1'67 per cent 


cent 


were 


or 

unarable or 
or 7‘23 per 


parampok numbers. Of the alienated numbers 506 or rz-i per 
cent were tilled by proprietors or indmdars, 65 or O' 93 per cent by 
the proprietor in partnership with others, 553 or 7‘90 by tenants on 
money rents, and 107 or 153 by tenants on produce or grain rents. 
w f tera f rou P of thirteen villages for which, under Captain 

Z X ?Rs S 1 ' ? ent ‘a l 85 ?- 51 ’ a hi ^ est *7 crop acre rate of 
cL Iff & if ^adopted, were now (1880) divided into two 

town of ilulf r v v, ge f r ar the e reat road *nd nearest to the 
, liubli a highest dry crop acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) was 

P p edto assimilate it to the rate sanctioned in 1874' for the 
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neighbouring villages of Hubli ; for the remaining ten villages a highest 
dry crop acre rate of 3s. 6d. (Rs. If) was proposed to assimilate it 
to the rate sanctioned in 1874 and 1875 for the neighbouring villages 
of Hubli and Navalgund. The central group of eleven villages for 
which a highest dry crop acre rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1|) had been 
adopted in 1850, was divided into two classes; for the eight 
western villages a highest dry crop , acre rate of 3s. (Rs. 1J) was 
proposed, and for the three eastern villages in and close to the hills 
a highest dry crop acre rate of 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1§) was proposed. 
These rates were the same as those sanctioned for the neighbouring 
villages of the Gadag subdivision in which the revised settlement had 
been introduced in 1875. For the four detached villages in the 
south-east near the Tungbhadra, which under the 1 850 settlement 
had been put in the same class as the preceding eleven villages 
of the central group, a highest dry crop acre rate of 2s. 6d. (Rs. If) 
was proposed. For the detached village of Niralgi the highest 
dry crop acre rate was raised from 2s. to 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1-lf). The 
area of rice land had risen from ninety-four acres in 1850 to 220 
acres in 1880 of which 212 were Government land. For this land 
a highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. 6) similar to the rate sanctioned for 
the Gadag sub-division was proposed. There was no stream watered 
garden land. The area of well watered garden land had risen from 
135 acres in 1850 to 275 in 1880. As was usual in revision 
settlements, well watered land was charged no extra rate for water. 
The well garden land was almost entirely confined to the eastern 
villages, the deep black soil in the west being unfavourable for 
well sinking. The effect of the revision was a rise of 55’ 4 per cent 
in the assessment. The details are : 


Mulgund Revision Settlement, 1880-81. 




Fokmbe SffttVSY. 

Revision Survbv. 

Class. 

va- 

Occupied. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 

In- 

crease 

Per 

Cent. 

Highest 
Dry crop 
Acre 
Rate. 

lapw. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

1 

II ... 

III ... 

IV ... 

V ... 

3 

10 

8 

4 

4 

Acre9. 

6644 

35,338 

25,698 

4615 

5171 

Rs. 

6391 

32,908 

16,994 

3013 

2582 

Acres. 

6758 

35,313 

25,815 

4733 

5326 

Rs. 

10,796 

52,951 

25,046 

4248 

3151 

Acres. 

io 

300 

146 

2524 

Rs. 

ii 

74 

55 

525 

Acres. 

6758 

35,323 

26,115 

4879 

7850 

Rs. 

10,796 

52,962 

25,120 

4303 

3676 

68*9 

60-9 

47*3 

41*0 

22*0 

Rs. a. 

2 0 

1 12 

1 8 

1 6 

1 4 

Total... 

29 

77,466 

61,888 

77,945 

96,192 

2980 

665 

80,925 

96,857 

55*4 



The effect of the settlement on Government occupied land was 
an increase of 55’4 per cent in the rental. This average rate of 
increase was not equally distributed ; in the three villages of the 
first class it amounted to 68'9 per cent, which was about the same 
or perhaps a little less than the increase in the neighbouring 
villages settled in 1 874. In the lower classes the percentage of 
increase was still less, and in the lowest class, which was in all 
respects the most inferior, it was least of all. This fifth class had 
one village Chaginkeri which showed an increase of 52 6 per cent. 
This increase was due to the making of a reservoir by Government 
under which ninety-two acres were watered. Except in Chaginkeri 
the average percentage increase in the villages of the fifth class 
• 99-74 
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was only 102. 1 * * * The new survey showed an extra area of 2980 
acres of Government unoccupied arable assessed waste bearing a 
survey assessment of £66 (Rs. 660). This was almost without 
exception, poor land in the eastern villages near the hills. The 
following statement shows the total area and the assessment under 
every head : 


Mulgund Revision Settlement, 1880-81. 


Land. 

Former Survey. 

Revision Survey. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Quit 

Rent. 

Govern- ( Occupied 
ment. i Unoccupied ... 

Alienated 

Unarable 

Total .. 

Acres. 

77,466 

2351 

16,088 

10,868 

Rs. 

61,888 

454 

13,401 

Acres. 

77,945 

2980 

15,762 

9509 

Rs. 

96,192 

665 

20,576 

Rs. 

8071 

106,773 

75,743 

106,196 

117,433 

8071 


According to the old rates the average acre rate in all kinds of 
land was Is. Id. (12§ as.); under the proposed rates it amounted to 
2s.5fd. (Re.l as. 3f) or an increase of 10fd (7-1 as.). The proposed 
rates were sanctioned by Government in May 1880.' 2 


During the two years before the survey settlement (1848-1850) 
the tillage area fell from about 54,000 acres in 1 848-49 to about 
48,000 acres in 1849-50 and collections from about £5800 to about 
£5000 (Rs. 58,000 - Rs. 50,000). During the first ten years of the 
survey lease(1850- 1860), the tillage area rose from about 49 500 acres 
in 1850-51 to about 73,000 acres in 1859-60, and collections from 
about £3760 to about £6560 (Rs. 37,600-Rs. 65,600) ; during the next 
ten years (1860-1870) the tillage area varied from about 75 700 aeres 
m 1864-65 to about 74,300 in 1860-61 and collections from about 

? 863 ' 64 to about £660 ° (Rs- 66,000) in 
iSeO-ei; and during the last ten years (1870-1880), the tillage area 
varied from about 1 7,500 acres m 1878-79 to about 75 200 in 1870 71 

"“fteSK” 187M9 *° “ w 


1 The increase of assessment in these twenty -nine villages was h.VW o, 

which had occurred in the more recent revision settlements in nM “ r , tha " 
a par with that of the earlier revisions for the reason tint the J 11 Dhdn ? T;ir an <l more o 
were originally settled on a slightly hiXr“t^dard 9U ¥ ivisi °> 

settled and first revised. Thes! MulS vUlaTes in ™ he 
depressed condition, were originally assessed on the low se< 4 ue ? ce °( , the u- ver 
Wingate in the sub-division! first settled by him suchZ w Ca P Ui 
The increase of assessment in Mulgund therefore was rnorl !! ’ * a “ d Na '’ aI « u,u . 
Hubli and Navalgund which was 61 -15 per cent than with tw ‘V’ru.7 lth that ’ 
!twas only 39 '8 per cent. Bom. Gov. SeL CLIV. 156. * that of Dhlirwir whei 

Anderson, Survey Commissioner, .311 of 8th Anril icon , r . „ 
26 ® 1 » f 18 ‘ h Mjy 1880 . Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV, 149-160 w a “ d G ° V ’ Ee ' 

i Bom, Gov. Sel. CLIV, 162-163. iou, -tw -207. 
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Mulgund, 29 Villages : Survey Results, 1848-1880. 


Year. 

Tillage. 

j Waste. 

Quit- 

Kent. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Graz- 

ing 

Fees. 

Before 

Survey. 

Acres- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

1848-49.. 

54,130 

60,794 

13,385 

9872 

2113 

419 

16,404 

6267 

57,965 

1849-50... 

43,282 

44,144 

6568 

19,110 

3321 

2007 

10,171 

138 

49,616 

Survey. 










1850-51... 

49,508 

41,266 

2419 

20,889 

12,869 

1692 

8620 

11,637 

37,622 

1851-52... 

60,475 

50,568 


13,592 

6906 

843 

5765 


67,176 

1852-53.. 

61,796 

51,561 

12 

12,617 

6181 

914 

5748 


58,211 

1853-54... 

61,405 

51,238 

7 

13,371 

6771 

1246 

6316 


58,793 

1854-55... 

64,659 

53,459 


10,255 

4674 

1351 

6365 

50 

61,125 

1855-56... 

66,887 

54,651 


8218 

3636 

1073 

6521 


62,245 

1856-57... 

70,529 

56,723 


4717 

1666 

508 

6742 


63,973 

1857-58... 

71,800 

57,375 


3633 

1145 

424 

6565 

... 

64,365 

1858-59... 

72,492 

57,905 


3157 

807 

263 

6812 


64,980 

1859-60... 

72,987 

58,230 


2927 

675 

243 

7147 


65,620 

1860-61... 

74,255 

59,219 

... 

2550 

500 

214 

6614 

... 

66,047 

1861-62... 

75,063 

59,820 


2377 

461 

204 

7419 

... 

67,443 

1862-63... 

75,375 

60,036 


2269 

417 

180 

7414 


67,630 

1863-64... 

75,731 

60,220 


2031 

348 

173 

7592 

... 

67.986 

1864-65 . 

75,744 

60,215 

.. 

2013 

345 

210 

7434 


67,859 

1865-66... 

75,702 

60,207 

... 

2055 

353 

212 

7347 


67,766 

1866-67 .. 

75,638 

60,187 


2121 

373 

222 

7377 


67,786 

1867-68... 

75,596 

60,179 


2161 

381 

181 

7382 


67,742 

1868-69- - 

75,456 

60,136 


2301 

424 

190 

7422 

... 

67,748 

1869-70... 

75,288 

60,071 


2473 

492 

184 

7601 


67,856 

1870-71... 

76,169 

60,030 


2593 

533 

182 

7463 


67,675 

1871-72... 

75,205 

60,048 


2550 

511 

110 

7401 


67,559 

1872 73... 

75,154 

60,028 

... 

2593 

526 

174 

7388 


67,600 

1873-74... 

75,29* 

60,074 


2433 

468 

109 

7397 


67,580 

1874-75... 

75,304 

60,075 


2415 

460 

298 

7396 


67,769 

1875-78... 

75,367 

60,080 


2327 

434 

292 

7429 

1073 

67,801 

1876-77 .. 

75,368 

60,071 

134 

2326 

442 

223 

7503 

66,590 

1877-78... 

77,385 

61,826 


2351 

454 

65 

8113 

208 

69,736 

1878-79... 

77,466 

61,888 


2351 

455 

110 

8071 

176 

69,893 

1879-80.. 

77,059 

61,710 


2758 

633 

104 

8070 

202 

69,682 


In 1881 in consequence of the effects of the 1876-77 famine and 
the existing low prices of field produce Government decided to give 
the holders of land temporary relief from a portion of the revision 
settlement enhancements. With this object Government ordered 
that in all village groups in which an enhanced revision settlement 
had been introduced, during the three years ending 1882-83 such 
temporary remission should be granted on each khata or holding as 
would bring the revision enhancement down to about twenty per cent 
advance on the former assessment. After 1882-83 the full revision 
rates were again to be realised. 1 

The following statement 2 shows for the whole district the chief 
changes in tillage, remissions, collections, and outstandings, since 
the introduction of the revenue survey. It appears from these 
details that the tillage area has risen from 568,328 acres in 
1843-44 to 1,273,432 acres in 1881-82, the Government demand 
from £82,456 (Rs. 8,24,560) to £159,661 (Rs. 15,96,610), and 
collections from £96,750 (Rs. 9,67,500) to £157,976 (Rs. 15,79,760). 
During the same period remissions have fallen from £7546 
(Rs 75,460) to £27 (Rs. 270) in 1880-81 and outstandings from 
£8236 (Rs. 82,360) to £256 (Rs. 2560) in 1880-81. 
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1 Gov. Letter 2468 of 3rd May 1881. 2 Supplied by the Survey Commissioner. 
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Dhdrwar, 1173 Villages-. Survey Result*, 1843-1882. 



Tillage. 

Waste. 

Alienated. 

Out- 

Collec- 

tions. 

Settled 

Villages, 

Year. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Graz- 

ing 

Fees. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Quit 

Rent. 

stand- 

ings. 

Before 

Survey. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1838-39... 
1842-43 .. 

646,554 

609,786 

9,53,206 

9,02,247 

2,89,258 

91,326 

661,624 

721,570 


4025 

10,263 

699,485 

681,131 


2.64,373 

2,96,310 

1,09,763 

93,332 

8,22,583 

10,26*182 


Survey 













1843-44 .. 

1846-47... 

1849-50... 

1852-53. 

1857-58... 

1862-63... 

1867-68... 

1872- 73... 

1873- 74... 

Re vision 
Survey. 

568,328 

894,657 

843,995 

946,502 

1,176,716 

1,281,379 

1,322,737 

1,293,650 

1,295,199 

8,24,556 

7,50,584 

7,79,531 

8,50,592 

10,05,281 

10,86,727 

11,12,116 

10,98,776 

11,00,194 

75,458 

26,560 

769,376 

725,408 

■ ■ o 

" 

8886 

41,292 

680,694 

668,825 

I.- ■ 

2.91.880 

2.58.880 
■> 

1 ^ 

■■.Ail 

82.361 

18,994 

37 

15 

"* 6 

9,67,503 

10,05,202 

10,71,192 

11,22,185 

12,92,583 

14,12,048 

14,56,173 

14,39,175 

14,28,068 

30 

351 

1173 

1173 

lira 

1173 

1173 

1173 

1173 

■ 



37 

51 

6»4« 

107,716 

107,047 

1 AO 

56,213 

55,983 

29,230 

27,147 

nn qoo 

561,387 

562,657 

ecu itn 

6,18,568 

6,45,281 

P Oft «« ■ 

3,11,851 
3,16,487 
" ’ I or; 


15,79,838 
16,56,424 
- - -= -*»-> 

128 

214 

sri 


1879-80... 

1,287,825 

15,98,865 


. » 

" ■ 

■ ■ » ■ 1 

. 


- 3 ’. 74 

1880-81 .. 

1,278,106 

16,01,090 


s 1 


- , ■ 




1881-82... 

1.273,432 

15.96,606 

8- - 

i 


w . ( 

• J 

V . -■ 

l 

” 1 



In 1879 the arable lands of Dharwdr were fairly tilled though 
there was still room for improvement. Everywhere except in the 
black cotton lands a considerable area of land was held and instead 
of being tilled was kept under grass. No data are available to show 
what proportion of the whole occupied area is kept under grass ; 
in the western and southern sub-divisions it must be considerable. 
In the black soil tracts no land is kept under grass. In many 
villages in the north and centre of the district which have nothing 
but black soil, there is no grazing and the cattle are all stall fed. 1 
The finest cattle are generally found in villages which have no 
grazing. A considerable amount of the arable waste is at present 
used for grazing. But as the people prefer to take it at the yearly 
grazing sale for one year only, it does not come under the head of 
occupied. Some of these unoccupied arable lands are valuable 
grazing lands which are not allowed to be occupied, as, for grazing 
purposes they fetch a considerably higher yearly auction rent than 
the survey assessment. Some also consist of odd fields near village 
sites much intersected by paths and roads and therefore liable to 
suffer from the trespass of cattle. In 1878 the area of unoccupied 
land was extremely small and what there was was of poor 
quality. Since 1878, partly in consequence of loss of cattle during 
the famine and the damage caused by rats and locusts in 1879 and 
1880, and chiefly, especially in the hilly and sandy soils of some of 
the eastern sub-divisions, from the low price of field produce in 
1881 and 1882, the area of arable waste has steadily spread from 
102,433 acres in 1877-78 to 100,654 in 1882-83. 2 


* Colonel Anderson, 6th November 1879. 

* Mr. Stewart, C. S. Survey Commissioner, 811 of 15th April 1884. The details are : 

102 ' 433 a « r es in 1877-78, 122,648 acres in 1878-79, 142,724 in 1879-80, 
154,147 in 1880-81, 156,477 in 1881-82, and 160,654 in 1882-83. 
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The area of alienated or inam land fell from 680,964 acres in 
1843-44 to 543,297 acres in 1877-78. This reduction is due to the 
resumption of encroachments during the first settlement, and since 
then to the gradual falling in of the inams which the lndm Commission 
confirmed as life grants. The decrease in alienated land has also 
been largely caused by the resignation of parts of quit-rent or judi 
inams at the first settlement. When the survey rates were 
introduced, it often happened that they were lower than the former 
judi or quit-rent rates. The quit-rent was reduced to the survey 
assessment. But as much of these lands were waste and yielded 
the owner no return, a considerable share of them was resigned 
in the early years of the settlement before land had begun to be 
valuable. 1 


SECTION IV.— SEASON REPORTS. 

In 1861-62 thirty-two inches of rain fell at Dhdrwar. Over most 
of the district the fall was favourable and the harvest large. Except 
for slight cholera public health was good. 2 The collections rose 
from £166,581 (Rs. 16,65,810) to £169,323 (Rs. 16,93,230); £9 
(Rs. 90) were remitted and there were no outstandings. The price 
of Indian millet rose from seventy-nine pounds the rupee in 1860-61 
to fifty-six pounds. 

In 1862-63 twenty-four inches of rain fell at Dharwar. Throughout 
the district the early rains were scanty and the early or kharif crops 
poor. Heavy showers in September and October enabled the people 
to sow so large an area of late crops that the fullness of the late 
harvest made up for the failure of the early harvest. Public health 
was good ; though some parts especially in the west suffered from 
cholera fever and ague. 3 The collections rose from £169,323 to 
£177,741 (Rs. 16,93,230 - Rs, 17,77,410), £14 (Rs. 140) were remitted, 
and there were no outstandings. The price of Indian millet rose 
from fifty-six pounds the rupee to forty- one pounds. 

In 1863-64 twenty inches of rain fell at Dharwar. Scanty early 
rains were again followed by an abundant late supply and the harvest 
did not fall below the average. Cholera was prevalent over the 
whole district and bad fever and ague prevailed in the west. There 
was slight loss from cattle disease. 4 The collections rose from 
£177,741 to £184,745 (Rs. 17,77,410- Rs. 18,47,450), £17 (Rs. 170) 
were remitted, and £247 (Rs. 2470) left outstanding. The price of 
Indian millet rose from forty-one pounds the rupee to nineteen 
pounds. 

In 1864-65 twenty-nine inches of rain fell at Dharw&r. The early 
rain though abundant was unseasonable and damaged someof the early 
crops ; the late harvest especially the cotton was good. Except in 
Rdnebennur, Kod, and Karajgi, where the public health was good, 
cholera fever and ague prevailed. 5 The collections rose from 


1 Col. Anderson, 6th Nov. 1879. 2 Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 235 of 1862-64, 199, 

3 Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec. 235 of 1862-64, 223. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 235 of 1862-64, 247, 5 The Collector, 21st December 1864. 
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£184,745 to £188,134 (Rs. 18,47,450- Rs. 18,81,340), £14 (Rs. 140) 
were remitted, and nothing was left outstanding. The price of 
Indian millet fell from nineteen pounds the rupee to twenty-six 
pounds. 

In 1865-66 eighteen inches of rain fell at Dharwar. A large 
proportion of the grain crops failed. In Navalgund Dambal and 
Ron about five-eighths (10 as.) of the early crops were lost from grubs 
and want of rain ; in Dharwar Hubli and Karajgi about half (8 as.) 
were lost ; and in Bankapur, Ranebennur, Hangal, Kalghatgi, and 
Kod about a quarter (4 as.). Of the late harvest in Navalgund, 
Dambal, and Ron about one-half (8 as.) and in the rest of the district 
about an eighth (2 as.) were lost. Except for a little cholera public 
health was good. 1 The collections fell from £188,134 to £187,153 
(Rs. 18,81,340 - Rs. 18,71,530), £13 (Rs. 130) were remitted, and 
there were no outstandings. The price of Indian millet rose from 
twenty-six pounds the rupee to twenty pounds. 

In 1866-67 thirty-two inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The 
early harvest proved a nearly complete failure, but timely later rains 
enabled a large area to be sown and the late harvest was excellent. 
Except in Navalgund and Kalghatgi there was much cholera and 
Hangal suffered greatly from fever. 2 The collections rose from 
£187,153 to £188,991 (Rs. 18,71,530 - Rs. 18,89,910), £13 (Rs. 130) 
were remitted, and there were no outstandings. The price of Indian 
millet fell from twenty pounds the rupee to forty-one pounds. 

In 1867-68 twenty-nine inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The 
June fall was favourable but especially in Dambal the July August 
and September supply was scanty. Public health was good ; fever 
prevailed but there was no cholera or cattle disease. 3 The collections 
fell from £188,991 to £186,872 (Rs. 18,89,91 0 - Rs. 18,68,720),- there 
were no remissions, and 4s. (Rs. 2) were left outstanding. The price 
of Indian millet fell from forty-one pounds the rupee to seventy- 
nine pounds. 

In 1868-69 thirty-one inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The fall 
was timely and both the early and the late crops yielded a fair 
return. Except in Hangal and in parts of Dhdrwar and Dambal 
where fever and ague were prevalent, public health was good. Cattle 
disease prevailed slightly in some of the sub-divisions. 4 The collec 
tions fell from £186,872 to £186,163 (Rs. 18,68,720 - Rs. 18,61,630), 
£5 (Rs. 50) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. * The' 
price of Indian millet fell from seven ty-nine pounds the rupee to 
ninety pounds. r 


In 1869-70 twenty-seven inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The 
rams began well but the failure of the September and October supply 
injured the early crops especially the rice. Timely and abundant 
ram in November secured good cold weather crops except that jvdri 
was injured by blight. Public health was good. 5 The collections 
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rose from £186,163 to £188,547 (Rs. 18,61,630 - Rs. 18,85,470), £5 
(Rs. 50) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. The price 
of Indian millet rose from ninety pounds the rupee to forty-one 
pounds. 

In 1870-71 thirty-one inches of rain fell at Dhfirwfir. The supply 
was plentiful and seasonable. The early crops did well and the 
late harvest did not fall below the average. Except slight fever 
public health was good. There was a bad outbreak of cattle disease 
in Kalghatgi 1 The collections fell from £188,547 to £183,894 
(Rs. 18,85,470 - Rs. 18,38,940), £1 (Rs. 10) were remitted, and there 
were no outstandings. The price of Indian millet fell from forty- 
one pounds the rupee to sixty pounds. 

In 1871-72 thirty inches of rain fell at Dharwar. In Naval gun d, 
Dambal, Ranebermur, Karajgi, and Ron the early rains either 
from scantiness or unseasonableness wholly or in great measure 
destroyed the early crops. Except in Dambal the late harvest was 
good. Public health was fair, but cattle disease prevailed in most 
of the sub-divisions. 2 Collections fell from £183,894 to £181,817 
(Rs. 18,38,940 - Rs. 18,18,170), £2 (Rs. 20) were left outstanding, 
and there were no remissions. The price of Indian millet rose from 
sixty pounds the rupee to thirty-nine pounds. 

In 1872-73 twenty-seven inches of rain fell at Dhfirwfir. Except 
local failures of rice both the early and the late harvest were good. 
There was slight cholera, fever, and ague, and a deadly outbreak of 
cattle disease in Kod. 8 The collections rose from £181,817 to 
£183,790 (Rs. 18,18,170 - Rs. 18,37,900), £2 (Rs. 20) were remitted, 
and 12s (Rs. 6) left outstanding. The price of Indian millet fell 
from thirty -nine pounds the rupee to forty-one pounds. 

In 1873-74 twenty-seven inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The 
early rain was so scanty and untimely that in K avalgund and Ron 
no crops were sown and the Navalgund cattle had to be sent to the 
western forest lands. The late harvest was also poor. In Karajgi 
and Savanur cotton was injured by insects. Fever and ague 
prevailed in Navalgund, Dambal, Bankapur and Kalghatgi and there 
was widespread but mild cattle disease, 4 The collections fell from 
£183,790 to £182,051 (Rs. 18,37,900- Rs. 18,20,510), there were no 
remissions and no outstandings. The price of Indian millet fell 
from forty-one pounds the rupee to forty-seven pounds. 

In 1874-75 forty-eight inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The fall was 
timely and beneficial to all the early crops. In September October 
and part of November excessive rain injured some crops and flat 
roofed houses. On the whole the harvest was good. Except in 
Rfinebennur, fever and ague were widespread, and cattle disease 
prevailed in Kalghatgi and in the west of Dharwar. 5 Collections rose 
from £182,051 to £196,064 (Rs. 18,20,510 - Rs. 19,60,640), £4 (Rs. 40) 
were remitted, and there were no outstandings. The price of Indian 
millet fell from forty-seven pounds the rupee to fifty-two pounds. 

i Rev Comr. 38 of 4th Jan. 1871. 2 Bom. Gov. Eev. Ree. 81 of 1872, 342, 

3 Rev Comr. 6369 of 31st Dec. 1872. 4 Rev. Comr. 5026 of 29th Dee. 1873. 

5 Rev. Conn. 4718 of 29th Dec. 1874. 
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In 1875-76 thirty-one inches of rain fell at Dhdrw&r. The early 
harvest in most of the district was poor and the late harvest fair. In 
some parts rats caused damage by eating the seed. Navalgund, 
Dharwar, Hubli, and Kalghatgi suffered rather severely from cholera ; 
fever and ague prevailed everywhere, and cattle disease caused 
loss in Kod. 1 The collections rose from £196,064 to £204,997 
(Rs. 19,60,640 - Rs. 20,49,970), £13 (Rs. 130) were remitted, and 
£34 (Rs. 340) left outstanding. The price of Indian millet continued 
at fifty-two pounds the rupee. 


In 1876-77 sixteen inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The first fall 
was good, but rain afterwards held off so completely that the early 
crops failed in half of the district and in the other half were very poor. 
As the late harvest failed as well as the early, the scarcity passed to 
famine, and the labouring classes had to be supported. Water was 
scarce, and large numbers died of cholera in Dharwar, Hfingal, Karajgi, 
Gadag, and Bankdpur. 2 Collections fell from £204,997 to £201,648 
(Rs. 20,49,970 - Rs. 20,16,480), £852 (Rs. 8520) were remitted, and 
£7242 (Rs. 72,420) left outstanding. The price of Indian millet rose 
from fifty-two pounds the rupee to nineteen pounds. 


In 1877-78 thirty-five inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The June 
fall was general and plentiful. But July and August passed with 
only one fall and the crops in some places perished. Copious rain 
in September and October saved the harvest and the outturn of 
the early crops was abundant. Over large areas early jvari yielded 
a second crop. The late crops were also abundant though damaged 
by insects. Cholera fever and ague prevailed. 3 Collections rose 
from £201,648 to £208,252 (Rs. 20,16,480 - Rs. 20,82,520), £5 
(Rs. 50) were remitted, and £4259 (Rs. 42,590) left outstanding. 
The price of Indian millet fell from nineteen pounds the rupee to 
thirty-five pounds. 

In 1878-79 forty inches of rain fell at Dharwar. It fell late and 
was somewhat unfavourable for the early grain sowings, but yielded 
an abundant supply of fodder. Most of the cold weather harvest 
especially of the cotton was eaten by rats. Malarious fever prevailed 
in the east. 4 Collections rose from £208,252 to £222 272 
(Rs. 20,82,520 -Rs. 22,22,720), £1490 (Rs. 14,900) were left out- 
standmg and there were no remissions. The price of Indian millet 
fell trom thirty-five pounds the rupee to forty-four pounds. 

In 1879-80 thirty-eight inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The season 
was good. The rats which had done much damage in the year before 
were destroyed during the monsoon and the crops saved. Public 
,® aJ lt “^ was good. 5 Collections rose from £222,272 to £233 049 

£322 23 ’ 30 ' 490 )’ £84 (Rs. 840) were remitted, and 

7™ f 220 ) leffc outstanding. The price of Indian millet fell 

rrom lorty-tour pounds the rupee to forty-six pounds. 

In 1880-81 thirty-five inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The season 


3 g ev - Comr ' 38 ^6 of 31st Dec. 1875. 

. £ ev - Coinr. 138 of 19th Jan. 1878. 

5 p re9 ‘ n en- Ke P*- 18 7«-79, 85-86, 
pom, Pres. Gen, Adm. Rept. 1879-80, 87-88. 


2 Rev. Comr. 330 of 10th Feb. 1877. 
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was favourable. About August the rains held off, but a supply came in 
time to save the early harvest. There was a marked fall in produce 
prices. Fever and ague prevailed, but public health was fair. 1 Col- 
lections rose from £233,049 to £239,521 (Rs. 23,30,490 -Rs. 23,95,210), 
£52 (Rs. 520) were remitted, and £292 (Rs. 2920) left outstanding. 
The price of Indian millet fell from forty-six pounds the rupee to 
sixty-four pounds. 

In 1881-82 thirty -two inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The 
season was unfavourable. Except in Hangal and Karajgi, the rain- 
fall was considerably below the average and at the same time it was 
unseasonable. The rice crops failed completely in Kalghatgi and 
Kod and suffered much in other sub-divisions. The early or kharif 
crops were generally poor, and, except wheat, the late or rabi crops 
were also on the whole below the average. Cotton suffered from 
blight and insects. There was a general rise in the price of all 
articles except cotton. The public health was good. There were 
few cases of cholera and malarious fever was less prevalent than 
usual. 2 The tillage area fell from 1,512,972 to 1,507,941 acres, 
and collections from £239,521 to £193,418 (Rs. 23,95,210- 
Rs. 19,34,180), £7800 (Rs. 78,000) were remitted, and £39,008 
(Rs. 3,90,080) left outstanding. The price of Indian millet rose 
from sixty-four pounds the rupee to sixty pounds. 

In 1882-83 fifty inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The rainfall 
was above the average in all the sub-divisions and in Hangal it was 
more than double the average. In some places considerable damage 
was caused by floods and the bursting of ponds. 3 The heavy rain 
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1 Bom. Pres. Genl. Adm. Kept, for 18S0-81, 93-94. 

2 Gov. Res. 8276 of 27th November 1882. 

3 In July 1882 the rainfall in Dhhr war was 5 '65 inches during the week ending the 
8th, 7 '51 inches during the week ending the loth, and 5'03 inches during the week 
ending the 22nd ; the corresponding falls in Hubli were 2' 94, 4 '13, and 2 '48 inches; 
in Kalghatgi 5'99, 6'S4, and 4'56 inches ; in Bankhpur 4'45, 4'82, and 5'45 inches ; 
and in Hhngal 5'52, 9 24, and 8'15 inches. This excessive rainfall caused much 
damage to Government ponds, embankments, roads, and buildings. In the town of 
Dhhrwhr many houses and five buttresses supporting the main wall of the Jail fell, 
the Moti Talav which had not filled for several years was filled to overflowing, and 
the Nigdi pond burst its bank. In Kalghatgi, one of the bastions of the mimlatdhr’s 
office fell, the provincial road running alongside of the embankment of the pond at 
Devikop sunk to the level of the rice fields and the rivers Varda and Tungbhadra 
flooded many of the villages on their banks. In Bankdpur, the three villages of 
Halsur, JIanangi, and Koni-Jlelehalli, were flooded ; in Halsur only five houses 
escaped damage and forty houses fell; at Koni-Melehalli the Varda rose almost to 
the crown of the arches of the bridge on the provincial road from Poona to Harihar. 
In Hdngal, the banks of nine ponds aud of the canal which feeds the Tilvalli pond 
burst ; the alienated village of Lakmdpur was flooded by the Varda, about fifty head 
of cattle were drowned, and forty out of forty-four houses fell, the damage was esti- 
mated at £200 (Rs. 2000) ; nine other villages on the Varda also suffered. Of the 
twenty-seven villages flooded by the Varda and the Tungbhadra in the Karajgi sub- 
division Chik-JIugdur, Ranripur, Miralgi, Haralhalli, and Kanchargatti were com- 
pletely washed away ; ninety-five houses either fell or were damaged in the town of 
Karajgi, the loss being estimated at about £635 (Rs. 6350) ; and the large Hegeri pond 
at H&veri burst its bank. The total damage caused by the floods in the Karajgi 
sub-division was estimated at £3S66 (Rs. 38,660), including £2660 (Rs. 26,600), the 
value of the houses destroyed. In Rhnebennur, sixteen villages on )the Tungbhadra 
and two on the Kumadvati were flooded ; in Hiladhalli only five houses were left 
standing ; in JIaknur, Hirebidri, Medleri, and Udgatti, 108 houses fell fifty-five 
partly fell and more were damaged, Besides the destruction of houses, great loss 
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at the beginning of the season favoured rice but injured jvdri. The 
wheat crop was also inferior and in the south of the district the 
cotton crop was not good. The prices of wheat and jvdri rose, while 
those of tur and rice fell. Except slight outbreaks of cholera and 
small-pox and the prevalence of malarious fever caused by the 
heavy rainfall, public health was good. 1 The tillage area fell 
from 1,507,941 to 1,503,011 ; collections rose from £193,418 to 
£195,961 (Rs. 19,34,180 -Rs. 19,59,610), £44,419 (Rs.4,44,190) were 
remitted, 2 and £120 (Rs. 1200) left outstanding. The price of Indian 
millet rose from sixty pounds the rupee to fifty-two pounds. 

The following statement 3 shows the chief available yearly statistics 
of rainfall, prices, tillage, land revenue, collections, remissions, and 
balances during the twenty-three years ending 1 882-83 : 

Dhdrwar Tillage and Land Revenue , 1860 - 1884. 


Land Revbndb. j 

Remitted. 

For 

Collection. 

Outstand- 

ings. 

Collected. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


16,65,806 


16,65,806 

94 

16,93,227 


16,93,227 

138 

17,77,410 


17,77,410 

174 

18,49,919 

2465 

18,47,454 

135 

18,81,341 


18,81,841 

131 

18,71,526 


18,71,526 

130 

18,89,906 


18,89,906 

52 

18,68,717 

2 

18 68,715 

18,61,629 


18,61,629 

51 

18,85,467 


18,85,467 

7 

18,38,937 


18,38,937 


18,18,190 

23 

18,18,167 

21 

18,37,909 

6 

18,37,903 



18,20,513 


18,20,513 

37 

19,60,635 


19,60 635 

128 

20,50,310 

335 

20,49,975 

8515 

20,88,904 

72,423 

20,16,481 

54 

21,25,103 

42,587 

20,8 i ,516 

838 

22,37,623 

14,905 

22,22,718 

23.33,704 

3216 

23,30,488 

522 

23,98,126 

2915 

23,95,211 

77,998 

23,24,260 

3,90,080 

19,34,180 

4,44,194 

19,80,814 

1199 

19,59,615 


Rainfall. 


Tillage. 


Indian 

Millet 

Rupee 

Prices. 


1860-61 ... 
1861-62 ... 

1862- 63 ... 

1863- 64 ... 

1864- 65 ... 

1865- 66 ... 

1866- 67 ... 
1867 68 ... 

1968- 69 . 

1969- 70 . . 

1870- 71 ... 

1871- 72 ... 

1872- 73 ... 

1873- 74 . . 
1674-75 ... 

1875- 76 .. 

1876- 77 .. 

1877- 78 ... 

1878- 79 ... 

1879- 80 ... 

1880- 81 ... 
1881-82 ... 
1882-83 ... 


Inches. 

32 

24 

20 

29 

18 

32 

29 
31 
27 
31 

30 
27 
27 
48 

31 
16 
35 
40 
38 
35 


Acres. 


1,522,225 

1,521,255 

1,523,430 

1,530,236 

1,539,097 

1,543,567 

1,565,396 

1,549,850 

1,524,030 

1,512,972 

1,507,941 

1,503,011 


Pounds. 

79 

56 

41 

19 
26 

20 
41 
79 
90 
41 
60 
39 
41 
47 
62 
52 
19 
35 
44 
46 
64 


Staff, 

1884. 

District Officers. 


SECTION Y. — STAFF. 

The revenue administration of Dharwar is entrusted to an oflicer 
styled Collector on a yearly pay of £2160 (Rs. 21,600). This officer 
who is also Political Agent, Chief Magistrate, District Registrar 
and executive head of the district, is helped in his work of general 
supervision, by a staff of four assistants of whom two are covenanted 
and two uncovenanted servants of Government. The sanctioned 


was caused by the flooding of grain pits, both in the flooded villages and in other 

as*. coii ‘ c, “- »»* 

> Gov. Res. 7458 of 6th October 1S83. 

3 Compiled from yearly Revenue Administration Reports. 
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yearly salary of each of the covenanted assistants is £1080 (Rs. 10,800), 
and that of one of the nncovenanted assistants is £480 (Rs.4800) and 
of the other £600 (Rs. 6000). For fiscal and other administrative 
purposes, the lands under the Collector’s charge are distributed over 
eleven sub-divisions, eight of which are entrusted to the covenanted 
assistant collectors and three to one of the uncovenanted assistants, 
who is styled the district deputy collector. As a rule no sub-division 
is kept by the Collector under his personal supervision. The other 
uncovenanted assistant, who is styled the head-quarter or huzur deputy 
collector, is entrusted with the charge of the treasury. These officers 
are also magistrates, and those who have revenue charge of portions 
of the district, have, under the presidency of the Collector, the chief 
management of the different administrative bodies, local fund and 
municipal committees, within the limits of their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistant and 
deputy collectors, the revenue charge of each fiscal sub-division or 
tdluka is placed in the hands of an officer styled mdmlatddr. These 
functionaries who are also entrusted with magisterial powers, have 
yearly salaries varying from £180 to £300 (Rs. 1800 - 3000). Three 
of the fiscal sub-divisions contain petty divisions, pethas or mahdls, 
under the charge of officers styled mahalkaris, who have no treasu- 
ries to superintend, but exercise the revenue and magisterial powers 
generally entrusted to a mamlatdar. The mahalkari’s yearly pay 
is £72 (Rs. 720). 

In revenue and police matters, the charge of the 1284 Government 
villages is entrusted to 1353 headmen or pdtils, of whom 1 84 are 
stipendiary and 1169 hereditary. Of the stipendiary headmen three 
perform police duties only, and 181 perform both police and revenue 
duties. Of the hereditary headmen 104 perform revenue duties, 109 
perform police duties, and 956 perform both revenue and police duties. 
The headmen’s yearly emoluments, which are in proportion to the 
revenue of the village, consist partly of cash payments and partly of 
remissions of land assessment. The cash emoluments vary from 7s. to 
£18 6s. (Rs. 3|-183) and average about £3 18s. l\d. (Rs.39, 5 ^), while 
the remissions from the land tax range from 1 s. to £127 1 0s. 6 d. (Rs. \- 
1275j) and average about £4 13s. 8| d. (Rs. 46 as. 13f-) a year. In 
some cases in Dharwar and Navalgund the headman’s quit-rent 
is as high as the full survey assessment. Of £10,797 (Rs. 1,07,970), 
the total yearly charge on account of village headmen, £5318 
(Rs. 53,180) are paid in cash, and £5479 (Rs. 54,790) of which £398 
(Rs. 3980) are on account of combined headmen and village 
accountants’ grants, are met by grants of land and remissions of 
assessment. 

To keep the village accounts, prepare statistics, and help the 
village headmen, there is a body of 970 village accountants or 
kulkarnis. Of these 171 are stipendiary and 799 hereditary. Each 
has an average charge of about one village, containing about 844 
inhabitants, and yielding an average yearly revenue of about £237 
(Rs. 2370). Their cash emoluments vary from £1 to £24 6s. 
(Rs. 10-243) and average about £8 (Rs. 80) a year, and the remis- 
sions from the land tax range from 6 d. to £47 7s. Qd. (Rs.j-473|) 
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and average about £4 4s. (Rs. 42) a year. Some accountants in 
Dharwar and Navalgund pay a quit-rent equal to the full survey 
assessment. Of £11,103 (Rs. 1,11,030) the total charge on account 
of village accountants, £7745 (Rs. 77,450) are paid in cash and 
£3358 (Rs. 33,580) are met by grants of land and by remissions of 
assessment. 

Under the headmen and accountants are the village servants 
with a total strength of 4619. These men are liable both for 
revenue and police duties. They are generally Hindus of the Bedar 
and Kurbar or shepherd castes. The total yearly grant for the 
support of this establishment amounts to £12,969 (Rs. 1,29,690), 
being £2 16s. lfti (Rs. 28 as. lg) to each man ora cost to each 
village of £10 2s. (Rs. 101). Of this charge £6762 (Rs. 67,620) are 
met by grants of land and £6207 (Rs. 62,070) are paid in cash. 
In alienated villages the village officers and servants are paid by the 
alienees, and perform police duties for Government. The average 
yearly cost of the village establishments may be thus summarised : 


Dharwar Village Establishment*. 



£ 

Rs. 

Headmen 

10,797 

1,07,070 

Accountants 

11,103 

1,11,030 

Sen ants 

12,909 

1,29,690 

Total 

34,869 

3,48,69u 


This is equal to a charge of £27 3s. 1 (Rs.271 as. 9) a village, or 

fifteen per cent of the district land revenue. 

SECTION VI.- ALIENATED VILLAGES. 

The holders of alienated villages are mostly Brahmans, and 
in addition a few Lingayats and Musalinans. 1 Of 157 alienated 
villages eighty-five are held by hereditary district officers under 
Gordon’s settlement, and are continuable only to the descendants of 
the original grantees, a quit-rent of three-eighths or six annas in 
the rupee on the profits being levied instead of service. Twenty- 
six villages have been brought under the Summary Settlement Act 
(II of 1863), and turned into transferable private property. Six 
villages have been changed from a grant for a certain number of 
lives to private transferable property on payment of a yearly quit- 
rent equal to two-thirds of the former rental. The remaining forty 
villages are held under individual orders passed by the Inam D Com- 
missioner and by Government. Of these forty villages ten are held 
by temples, twenty -one by svarnis or high priests, three are jdgir 
or private estates, and six are miscellaneous. ith few exceptions 
the proprietors live in their villages and manage them. The eighty- 
five villages held by hereditary district officers and the thirty-one 
held by temples and high priests are not transferable. The families 
olding the eighty-five hereditary villages are generally subdivided 
into branches who enjoy separate shares of the land or receive certain 


'Mr. Middleton, Collector, 1789 of 10th May 1884, 
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shares of the revenue. Other alienated villages are also generally in 
the hands of the family to which they were originally granted, though 
much divided among different branches. The alienated villages or 
village shares which have been made private property, though often 
mortgaged, are almost never sold except under decrees of the civil 
court. The husbandmen in alienated villages are not so well off as 
in neighbouring Government villages, and tillage is generally more 
slovenly, as the tenants have no confidence that they will reap the 
benefit of improvements. Alienees seldom grant tagai or advances 
to help their tenants, but they show considerable indulgence in 
recovering their rents. In Begur and Gamangatti the survey 
settlement has been introduced and the alienees cannot levy more 
than the settlement rates or oust their tenants so long as they pay 
these rates. In other villages the rates can be raised at the 
alienee’s pleasure and the husbandmen are mere tenants-at-will 
holding the land from year to year, or in some cases for a term of 
years. The tenants generally pay a fixed rent in cash, with in some 
cases the addition of a certain quantity of grain. Rents are almost 
never levied entirely in grain. A common arrangement is the kor or 
share system by which the proprietor and his tenant divide the 
produce equally, the proprietor supplying the seed and paying the 
Government demand and the tenant contributing the labour. The 
rates vary greatly. In good soils they are generally higher than in 
Government villages, and in poor soils they are the same or lower. 
Wells and other improvements are seldom made in alienated villages, 
and never by the tenant except under some special agreement. If 
there are waste numbers, the tenants are allowed to graze their 
cattle over them free. Tenants are not allowed to cut timber without 
the proprietor’s leave. In alienated villages into which the survey 
settlement has been introduced, the Collector aids the alienee in 
recovering his rents up to the survey rates. In other cases if any 
written or oral agreement is clearly proved, aid is given up to the 
amount specified. If the agreement is not proved, the rates in forco 
in similar fields are taken as the limit. In intricate and doubtful 
cases the parties are referred to the civil courts. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTIC.E. 

After his proclamation of the 11th of February 1818 
General Munro introduced civil administration into Dharwar or as 
it was then called the Southern Maratha Doab. Under the title of 
Principal Collector and Political Agent he exercised the functions 
of chief judicial, police, and revenue officer over the whole of it. 
The head-quarters of the district were at Dharwar. The Southern 
Maratha Doab was divided into twenty-one sub-divisions, in each 
of which a mamlatdar assisted by three or four zilledars or village 
group clerks conducted the revenue, magisterial, and police 
administration. 

At the beginning of British rule petty civil claims and disputes 
were disposed of by the village officers ; claims of more importance 
were entertained by the mamlatdars and referred for final decision 
to panchdyats or juries ; the highest class of claims were filed before 
the Collector and were referred by him to panchdyats for decision 
subject to final trial on appeal before himself. About the year 1820 
or 1821 a separate judicial officer called the addlat peshkar or court’s 
clerk was appointed to each sub-division, but he appears to have 
been little more than a clerk to the mamlatdar. His office was 
soon abolished aDd munsifs were appointed who gradually introduc- 
ed the judicial system prescribed in the General Regulations of 1827 
for the Bombay Presidency. The Principal Collector was aided by 
a judicial assistant under the title of Registrar. In 1 822 some of the 
sub-divisions of the Southern Maratha Doab were formed into the 
separate district of Sholapur. By Regulation VII of 1830 the re- 
maining portions of the Southern Maratha Dofib were brought under 
the General Regulations of 1827 for the Bombay Presidency, and 
were called the Dharwar Zilla. As the administration developed the 
district was found too large for a single charge, and, in 1836, the 
northern portion was for revenue purposes made into the separate 
district of Belgaum, the district and sessions court at Dharwar 
keeping its jurisdiction over both districts. 

In 1846 the district of Dharwar, excluding the ten sub-divisions 
of the judicial division of Belgaum, consisted of eight sub-divisions 
Bankapur, Dambal, Dharwar, Ilangal, Hubli, Kod, Navalgund, 
and Ranebennur. The court of the District Judge was held 
at Dharwar and his jurisdiction extended over the district 
of Dharwar and the judicial division of Belgaum. The 
Assistant Judge also held his court at Dharwar and his 
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jurisdiction extended over the same territory as that of the 
District Judge. The principal sadar amin held his court at 
Dharw&r and his local jurisdiction extended over the sub-division 
of Dh&rwar and over certain villages in Belganm. The sadar amin 
of Hubli held his court at Hubli, and his local jurisdiction extended 
over the sub-division of Hubli and over certain villages of the 
Bankapur and Navalgund sub-divisions. The munsif of Haveri 
held his court at Haveri, a town in the Ranebennur sub-division, 
and his local jurisdiction extended over the three sub-divisions 
of Hangal, Kod, and Ranebennur and over certain villages of 
Bankapur. In 1869 the Belgaum division was made a separate 
judicial district, and the subordinate courts of the Dharwar district 
were redistributed. The District Judge of Dharwar held his court 
at Dhdrwdr and his local territorial jurisdiction extended over the 
eleven sub-divisions of the Dharwar District. The first class sub- 
judge of Dharwar held his court at Dharwar, and his local juris- 
diction extended over the four sub-divisions of Dhdrw&r, Hubli, 
Bankapur, and Kalghatgi. The second class sub-judge of Hdveri 
held his court at Haveri, a town in the Karajgi sub-division, and 
his local jurisdiction extended over the sub-divisions of Karajgi, 
Hangal, Kod, and Ranebennur. The sub-judge of Gadag held his 
court at Gadag and his local jurisdiction extended over the three 
sub-divisions of Gadag, Navalgund, and Ron. 

In 1870 the number of courts was four, one district and three 
i /subordinate courts, the number of suits disposed of was 2303, and 
the average duration was 158 days. In 1875 the number of courts 
i was five, one district and four subordinate courts, the sub-judge's 
5 court of Hubli being the additional court, the number of suits 
disposed of was 3760, and the average duration of contested suits 
was 143 days and of uncontested forty-eight days. In 1880 the 
, number of courts was the same as in 1875, the number of suits 
disposed of was 3334, and the average duration of a contested suit 
was 120 days and of an uncontested suit eighty days. At present 
(1883) the district has a District Judge and four sub-judges. Of the 
four sub-judges the first class sub-judge of Dharwdr besides special 

I * jurisdiction above £500 (Rs.5000) over the whole district has ordinary 
mrisdiction over the Dharwar and Kalghatgi sub-divisions, the 
apcond class sub-judge of Hubli has jurisdiction over the Hubli and 
Bankapur sub-divisions, the second class sub-judge of Gadag has 
jurisdiction over the Gadag, Navalgund, and Ron subdivisions, and 
i|e sub-judge of Hdveri has jurisdiction over the Hangal, Karajgi, 
Mod, and Ranebennur sub-divisions. The average distance of the 
■hirwar court from its furthest six villages is eighty-five miles as 
t ■ s P ec t s ^ special jurisdiction and twenty-eight mdes as respects its 
■dinary jurisdiction, of the Hubli court thirty-two miles, of the 
■fcdag court thirty miles, and of the Hdveri court thirty -five miles. 

'• BDuring the thirteen years ending 1882 the average number of 
■its decided was 3395. Except in 1871 when the total rose from 
■03 in 1870 to 2800 in 1871, and in 1875 when the total suddenly 
■be from 2577 in l874to3831 or an increase of nearly fifty per cent, 
■ring he six years ending 1875, the totals varied from 2303 in 
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1870 to 3831 in 1875 with small rises and falls. Except in 1879 
when the total fell from 4212 in 1878 to 4073 in 1879, daring the 
next seven years, the totals show alternate rises and falls, the lowest 
total being 3332 in 1880 and the highest 4769 in 1876. Of the 
total number of cases decided, fifty-eight per cent have on an average 
been given against the defendant in his absence, the lowest percent- 
age being forty-two in 1882 and the highest sixty-eight in 1872. 
For the first three years the figures of percentage are above the 
average by eight per cent in the first two years an d ten per cent in 
the third year. During the next eight years the proportion of cases 
decided in this way showed slight variations from the average, the 
rise or fall being generally one to three percent and only in 1878 
as much as five per cent. During the last two years there were 
unusual falls to forty-six or twelve per cent and to forty-two or 
sixteen per cent below the average, in 1881 and 1882 respectively : 


Dhdricdr Ex-parte Decrees, 1870-1882. 


Year 

Suits. 

Deci- 

sions. 

Percent- 

age. 

Year. 

Suits. 

Deci- 

sions. 

Percent- 

age. 

1870 

2303 

1531 

66-4 

1877 

3460 

2131 

61*3 

1871 

2800 

1852 

60-1 

1878 

4212 

2682 

63-6 

1872 

2516 

1726 

68*6 

1879 

4073 

2454 

60*2 

1873 

2493 

1415 

567 

1880 

3332 

1876 

56-3 

1374 

2577 

1512 

58-6 

1881 

4024 

1869 

46-4 

1875 

3S31 

2190 

67-1 

1882 

3742 

1575 

42 0 

1876 

4769 

2919 

61*2 






Total ... 

44,132 

25,732 

58-3 


Of contested cases, during this period of thirteen years an aver- 
age of 2r8 percent have been decided for the defendant, the 
percentage varying from 35’ 11 in 1875 to 18-05 in 1877, and the 
number keeping below 200 during the whole period except in 1875, 
1881, and 1882 when the number was above 200. In 160 or 4'27 
per cent of the suits decided in 1882 the decree was executed by 
putting the plaintiff in possession of the immovable property 
claimed. The number of this class of cases varied from 108 out of 
4073 in 1879 to 39/ out of 3831 in 1875. In 430 or 11-49 per cent 
of the 1882 decisions, decrees for money due were executed by the 
attachment or sale of property. Of these 372 or 9'94 per cent were 
executed by the sale of immovable property and 58 or 1‘54 percent 
by the sale of movable property. The number of the attachments 
or sales of immovable property varied from 1378 in 1872 to 372 
in 1882, and of movable property from 220 in 1876 to fifty-three 
m 1880. During the thirteen years ending 1882 the number of 
decrees executed by the arrest of debtors varied from 127 in 1871 
to sixteen in 1878. Except in 1871 when the number rose from 
112 in 1870 to 127 and in 1876 when it rose to thirty-four from 
twenty-three m 1875, during the first nine years the number 
gradually dwindled from 112 in 1870 to sixteen in 1878. From 
sixteen m 1878 it rose to forty in 1880 and from forty it fell to 
seventeen m 1882. The following table shows that during the 
same thirteen years (1870-1882) the number of civil prisoners varied 
from forty-three m 1876 to fifteen in 1878 • 
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Year. 

Prison- 

ers. 

Days, 

Release. 

Satisfy- 

ing 

Decrees. 

Creditors’ 

Requests, 

No Sub- 
sistence. 

Disclos- 
ure of 
Property. 

Time- 

Expired 

1870 

40 

2175 

6 


34 

• 


1871 

25 

1102 


4 

21 



1872 

20 

996 

2 

5 

13 



1873 

23 

766 

2 

3 

14 


4 

1874 

18 

568 

1 

1 

15 


1 

1875 ... 

34 

1791 

2 

6 

23 

2 

1 

1876 

43 

546 

2 

8 

31 


2 

1877 . . 

20 

913 

3 

i 

J4 



1878 

15 

414 

1 

3 

8 


3 

1879 

17 

1085 


4 

8 


5 

18S0 

29 

943 

2 

8 

16 


3 

1881 

28 

1029 


4 

20 


4 

1882 . . 

18 

472 


5 

13 
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The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882 : 
Dhdrwar Civil Courts, 1870-1882. 


Year. 

Suits. 

Average 

Value 

in£. 

Uncontested, 

Decreed 

Ex-parte. 

Dismissed 
Ex parte. 

Decreed 
on Con- 
fession. 

Other- 

wise. 

Total. 

1870 

2303 

21-3 

1531 

17 

62 

179 

1789 

1871 

2800 

24 

1852 

42 

67 

227 

2188 

1872 

2516 

30-8 

1726 

33 

86 

235 

2080 

1873 

2493 

24*3 

1415 

100 

103 

325 

1943 

1874 

2577 

18*2 

1512 

103 

115 

314 

2044 

1875 

3831 

20-4 

2190 

131 

178 

583 

3082 

1876 

4769 

18-5 

2919 

247 

205 

605 

3976 

1877 

3460 

14-9 

2131 

142 

123 

405 

2801 

1878 

4212 

159 

2682 

278 

191 

418 

3569 

1879 

4073 

13-6 

2454 

186 

142 

624 

3406 

1880 

3332 

15-6 

1876 

266 

133 

485 

2760 

1881 

4024 

151 

1869 

266 

97 

629 

2861 

1882 

3742 

147 

1575 

105 

138 

799 

2617 



Contested. 

Execution. 


— 






Attachment or 
Sale of Property. 







Posses- 
sion by 
Decree 
Holder. 



Year. 

For 

Plaintiff 

For 

Defen- 

dant. 

Mixed. 

Total, 

Arrest 

of 

Debtor. 

Immov- 

able. 

Mov- 

able. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

313 

390 

255 

380 

354 

486 

600 

540 

508 

502 

455 

900 

778 

158 

199 

136 

170 

179 

263 

193 

119 

135 

165 

117 

263 

347 

Not shown separately 
in the Administra- & w 
tion returns. 

514 

612 

436 

550 

533 

749 

793 

659 

643 

667 

572 

1163 

1125 

112 

127 

88 

72 

69 

23 

34 

17 

16 

18 

40 

22 

17 

113 

163 

160 

151 

156 

.397 

161 

133 

119 

108 

116 

130 

160 

752 

1018 

1378 

697 

625 

951 

1013 

732 

680 

1065 

732 

489 

372 

150 

151 

191 

127 

104 

168 

220 

91 

63 

55 

53 

78 

58 
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Till the 1st of June 1869 when a redistribution of subordinate 
courts in Dharwar was made and the Dharwdr and Hubli Small 
Cause Court was established, there was a sadar amin’a court at 
Hubli. After the experience of six years it was found that there 
was not sufficient work for a separate Small Cause Court at Hubli 
and Dharwar and the Court was abolished on the 31st of July 1875, 
and a second class subordinate judge’s court was established at 
Hubli. The Small Cause Court business of Dharwar town and 
neighbourhood is performed by the first class subordinate judge of 
Dharwar, who is invested with the Small Cause Court powers under 
the provisions of section 28 of Act XIV of 1869. 

The work of Registration employs eleven sub-registrars all of 
them special or full-time officers. One of these sub-registrars is 
stationed at each sub-divisional head-quarters. In addition to 
supervision by the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny 
under the control of the Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps is carried on by the divisional inspector. According to the 
registration report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts for 
that year amounted to £891 (Rs. 8910) and the charges to £698 
(Rs. 6980) thus leaving a credit balance of £193 (Rs. 1930). Of 
4505, the total number of registrations, 4331 related to immovable 
property, 135 to movable preperty, and thirty-nine were wills. Of 
4331 documents relating to immovable property were 11 71 mortgage 
deeds, 1930 deeds of sale, forty-one deeds of gift, 942 leases, and 
247 miscellaneous deeds. Including £102,202 (Rs. 10,22,020) the 
value of the immovable property transferred, the total value 
of the property affected by registration amounted to £107,103 
(Rs. 10,71,030). 


At present (1884) thirty officers share the administration of 
criminal justice. Of these, seven, including the District Magistrate, 
are magistrates of the first class and twenty -three are magistrates 
of the second and third classes. Of the magistrates of the first 
class three are covenanted European civilians, one is a European 
uncovenanted civil officer, and three are Natives including two 
mamlatdars exercising first class powers. The District Magistrate 
has a general supervision of the whole district, while, except the 
two mamlatdars each of the other four first class magistrates as 
assistant or deputy collector has an average charge of 1133 square 
miles and 22,027 people. In 3882, the five first class magistrates 
decided 185 original criminal cases and 124 criminal appeals. The 
average charge of the twenty-three second and third class magistrates, 
a i l of ^, om are Natives, was 197 square miles with a population 
oi 38,387. _ In 1882 these magistrates decided 1 798 original criminal 
cases. Besides their magisterial duties these officers exercise revenue 
powers as mdmiatdars, mahdlkaris, or head clerks of mamlatdars. 
in 1882-83, 1392 village headmen received average yearly emolu- 
ments amounting altogether to £4633 (Rs. 46,330). Of the whole 

ATrvTTT W ! n . t ^ Ur ’ under section 15 of the Bombay Village Police 
ach vm oi 1867) can m certain cases fine upto 10s. (Rs. 5). The 

twenty-four hours!* 1011 fin ® and Can im P ris011 for onl 7 
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There is no regular village police, the revenue headman or patil 
as a rule performs the duties of a police headman. His office is 
generally hereditary and his pay is in proportion to the land revenue 
of the village under his charge. The headman is assisted by the 
shetsandis or watchmen who are generally paid in land, and as a rule 
are Bedars and Kurubars or shepherds. 

The chief local obstacles to the discovery of crime and the con- 
viction of offenders are the nnwillingness of people to give in- 
formation regarding crimes and offenders, the tampering with 
witnesses, the neighbourhood of Maisur in the south and of the 
Nizam’s country in the east, and the existence of the Patvardhan 
jagir villages in the heart of the district. People are unwilling to 
give information because they are summoned as witnesses from 
their homes to attend distant courts ; and the batta or allowance 
they are given does not make up for the cost and trouble to which 
they have been put. Gambling, receiving stolen property, sheltering 
criminals, assaults, riots, breach of trust, forgery, and occasional 
murders through spite are the characteristic crimes of the higher 
classes. There are a few agrarian offences, such as plundering 
standing crops and setting hay, houses, and corn-bins on fire. A few 
crimes arise from the pressure of creditors- Cases of professional 
poisoning are unknown. 

Korvdrs or basket makers, Lavdnds or carriers, and Yaddars or 
earth diggers, wander over the district and are more or less given to 
thieving. Besides these tribes gang robbers armed with stones and 
slings come from the neighbouring native states into the district, 
commit robberies, and return to their homes. 

In the year 1882 the total strength of the district or regular 
police force was 733. Of these, under the District Superintendent, 
two were subordinate officers. 111 inferior subordinate officers, and 
twenty-five mounted and 594 foot constables. The cost of main- 
taining this force was for the Superintendent a total yearly salary 
of £960 (Rs. 9600) ; for the subordinate officers on yearly salaries 
of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), and the inferior subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly 
cost of £2976 6s. (Rs. 29,763), and for the foot and mounted con- 
stables a cost of £6150 14s. (Rs. 61,507). Besides their pay a total 
sum of £240 (Rs. 2400) was yearly allowed for the horse and travel- 
ling allowances of the Superintendent ; £463 (Rs. 4630) for the pay 
and travelling allowance of his establishment; £247 (Rs. 2470) for 
the horse and travelling allowances of subordinate officers ; and 
£1125 4s. (Rs. 11,252) a year for contingencies and petty charges. 
Thus the total yearly cost of maintaining the police force amounted 
to £12,162 4s. (Rs. 1,21,622). On an area of 4534 square miles, 
and a population of 882,907, these figures give one constable for 
every six square miles and 1205 people, and a cost of £2 13s. 8 d. 
(Rs. 26f ) to the square mile, or 3d. (2 as.) to each head of the 
population. Of the total strength of 733, exclusive of the Superin- 
tendent, four, one officer and three men, were in 1882 employed as 
guards at district, central, or subsidiary jails ; seventy-seven, eleven 
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of them officers and sixty-six men were engaged as guards over 
treasuries and lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and treasure ; 
575, ninety-three of them officers and 482 men, were stationed in 
towns, municipalities, and cantonments. Of the whole number, 
exclusive of the Superintendent, 367 were provided with firearms 
and forty -two with swords or with swords and batons ; and 323 
were provided with batons only ; 246, of whom seventy-eight were 
officers and 168 men, could read and write ; and 281 of whom 
twenty were officers and 261 men, were under instruction. 

Except the Superintendent who was a European, the members of 
the police force were all natives of India. Of these fifty-four 
officers and 330 men were Muhammadans, eleven officers and twelve 
men Brahmans, nine officers and thirty-three men Rajputs, three 
officers and eight men Lingayats, twenty-seven officers and 178 
men Marathas, eight officers and forty men Hindus of other castes, 
and two officers and three men Christians. 

The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 217 
murders, sixty-three culpable homicides, 221 cases of grievous hurt, 
727 gang and other robberies, and 32,938 other offences. During 
these nine years the total number of offences gave a yearly average 
of 3796 or one offence for every 211 of the population. The number 
of murders varied from thirteen in 1880 and 1882 to sixty-three -in 
1877 and averaged twenty-four; culpable homicides varied from 
none in 1874 to sixteen in 1878 and averaged seven; cases of 
grievous hurt varied from fourteen in 1879 to thirty-nine in 1874 
and averaged twenty-five ; gang and other robberies varied from 
forty in 1875 to 189 in 1877 and averaged eighty-one; and other 
offences varied from 2859 in 1874 to 6661 in 1877 and averaged 
3660 or 96'4 per cent of the whole. Of the whole number of 
persons arrested the convictions varied from thirty-five per cent in 

1874 to sixty-two in 1877 and averaged forty-seven per cent. The 
percentage of stolen property recovered varied from twenty-five in 

1875 to forty-seven in 1876. The details are : 

Dhdrwar Crime and Police, 1874 - 1882. 


Year. 

Offences and Convictions. 

Murders and Attempt 
to Murder. 

Culpable 

Homicides, 

Grievous Hurts. 

Dacoities and Robberies. 

m 

<o 

§ 

u 


Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. | 

1874 

19 

33 

12 

36 





39 

62 

22 

36 

43 

69 

g 

11 

1875 

26 

65 

28 

50 

n 

16 

5 

31 

IS 

27 

11 

40 

40 

69 

16 

23 

1876 

19 

83 

16 

19 

8 

12 

7 

58 

28 

54 

22 

40 

106 

260 

67 

26 

1877 

63 

116 

49 

42 

9 

13 

3 

23 

34 

66 

23 

35 

189 

750 

233 

31 


29 

60 

24 

40 

16 

32 

17 

53 

27 

26 

20 

77 

92 

183 

94 

51 

1879 

18 

25 

13 

52 

9 

13 

6 

46 

14 

15 

12 

80 

47 

78 

IS 

23 


13 

27 

9 

33 

4 

6 

2 

33 

17 

22 

11 

50 

76 

81 

10 

12 

1881 . . ,. 

17 

26 

5 

19 

4 

7 

2 

28 

26 

30 

17 

57 

71 

58 

17 

30 

) 

13 

20 

20 

100 

2 

2 



18 

33 

23 

70 

63 

41 

24 

60 

Total .. 

217 

445 

176 

40 

63 

101 

42 

| 39 

221 

335 

161 

48 

727 

1589 

487 

31 
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Offences and Convictions — continued. 

Other Offences. 

Total. 

Property. 

oa 

Q 

«§ 

o 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

IB 

O 

90 

3 

o 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

c> 

1 

c 

<0 

o 

S 

Pi 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 

6 

I 

ts 

o 

g 

<a 

Pi 

1874 ... 


. 2859 

4160 

1468 

35 

• 

2960 

4324 

1510 

35 

6595 

1731 

26 

1875 ... 


3184 

3898 

1438 

40 

3279 

4065 

1498 

37 

8211 

2018 

25 

1876 - 


3818 

4607 

1808 

40 

3979 

5016 

1920 

39 

8080 

3773 

47 

1877 ... 


6661 

9600 

6202 

65 

6956 

10,545 

6510 

62 

11,140 

5082 

46 

1878 ... 


4069 

442C 

2608 

60 

4233 

4721 

2763 

59 

6741 

3007 

45 

1879 ... 


3028 

3745 

1950 

52 

3116 

3876 

1993 

52 

5027 

1724 

34 

1880 ... 


3002 

3435 

1559 

45 

3112 

3571 

1591 

45 

6194 

1637 

26 

1881 .. 


3040 

3415 

1415 

41 

3158 

3536 

1456 

41 

5394 

1590 

29 

1882 ... 


3277 

3772 

1463 

38 

3373 

3868 

1530 

40 

4958 

1712 

35 

Total 


32,938 

41,052 

19,911 

48 

34,166 

43,522 

20,771 

47 

62,340 

22,274 

35 
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Besides the lock-up at each mamlatdar’s office, there is a district Jails. 
jail at Dharwar and three subordinate jails, one each at Shevgann 
Karajgi and Ron. The number of convicts in the Dhiirwdr jail on 
the 31st of December 1882 was 207 of whom 171 were males and 
thirty-six females. During the year 1883, 478 convicts, of whom 
399 were males and seventy-nine females, were admitted, and 467, 
of whom 400 were males and sixty-seven females, were discharged. 

During the year the daily average of prisoners was 199 and at the 
close of the year the number of convicts was 218 of whom 170 were 
males and forty-eight females. Of these 338 males and fifty females 
were sentenced for not more than one year, seventeen males were 
for over one year, and not more than two years ; five males were for 
more than two years and not more than five years ; and none were 
for more than ten years. Eight males and two females were under 
sentence of transportation and six male prisoners were sentenced 
to death. The daily average number of sick was 4'8. During the 
year four prisoners died in hospital. The total yearly cost of diet 
was £323 4s. (Rs. 3232) or an average of £1 12s. 1 j'd. (Rs. 16-^) to 
each prisoner. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FINANCE. 

The earliest balance-sheet of the district as at present constituted 
is for 1868-69. Exclusive of £54,760 (Rs. 5,47,600), the adjustment 
on account of alienated lands, the total transactions entered in the 
district balance-sheet for 1881-82 amounted under receipts to 
£387,336 (Rs. 38,73,360) against £358,605 (Rs. 35,86,050) in 
1868-69 and under charges to £482,307 (Rs. 48,23,070) against 
£384,561 (Rs. 38,45,610). Leaving aside departmental miscellaneous 
receipts and payments in return for services rendered such as post 
and telegraph receipts, the revenue for 1881-82 under all heads, 
imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £308,477 
(Rs. 30,84,770),' or, on a population of 882,907, an individual share 
of 6s. 10|d. (Rs. 3 as. 6f). During the last fourteen years the follow- 
ing changes have taken place under the chief heads of receipts and 
charges. 

Land Revenue receipts, which form 73 42 per cent of the entire 
revenue of the district, have risen from £183,784 (Rs. 18,37,840) to 
£225,831 (Rs. 22,58,310), and charges from £32,629 (Rs. 3,26,290) 
to £45,616 (Rs. 4,56,160). The following statement shows the 
land revenue collected in each of the twenty years ending the 3 1st 
of March 1882 : Land Revenue , 1868-69-1881-82. 


Year. 

£♦ 

Year. 

£ 

1868-69 

183,784 

1875-76 

204,997 

1869-70 

188,547 

1876-77 

201,648 

1870-71 

183,894 

1877-78 

208,252 

1871-72 

181,817 

1878-79 

222,272 

1872-73 

183,790 

1879-80 

233,049 

1873-74 

182,051 

1880-81 

239,521 

1874-75 

196,063 

1881-82 

225,831 


Stamp receipts have fallen from £16,430 (Rs. 1,64,300) to £ 10,444 
(Rs. 1,04,440), and charges from £634 (Rs. 6340) to £321 (Rs. 3210). 

During the five years ending 1876-77 the excise revenue of 
Dhdrwar averaged £23,262 (Rs. 2,32,625). The revenue suffered 
heavily from the effects of the famine of 1876-77 from which it did 
not fully recover until 1881-82. In 1877-78 the receipts fell to the 
low figure of £10,962 (Rs. 1,09,620), and after a sluggish progress 
during the next three years, rose to £19,744 (Rs. 1,97,440) in 1881-82 
and to £24,149 (Rs. 241,490) in 1882-83. 

Six shops for the sale of foreign imported liquor are each 
licensed on payment of a fee of £5 (Rs. 50) ; one of these was first 
opened in 1S80-81. The country liquor revenue is realized by the 
sale of yearly farms by sub-divisions. The number of shops and 
their localities are announced at the time of the sale, and the farms 


1 This total includes the following items : £257,126 land revenue, excise, assessed 
taxes, forest, and opium ; £12,720 stamps, justice, and registration : £11,450 educa- 
tion and police ; £27,181 local and municipal funds ; total £308,477. 
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are then sold to the highest bidders. Formerly some shopkeepers 
were allowed to sell country spirit as well as palm-juice or toddy ; 
others were allowed to sell country spirit alone or toddy alone. In 
1881-82 toddy farms were separated from the spirit farms. In that 
year the toddy farm realized £5759 (Rs. 57,590) and £7312 
(Rs. 73,120) in 1882-83, and the spirit farm £13,461 (Rs. 1,34,610) 
in 1881-82, and £16,206 (Rs. 1,62,060) in 1882-83. From the 1st 
of August 1883, a tree-tax of 2s. (Re. 1) has been imposed on each 
toddy tree tapped for the fermented juice, and the toddy farm 
has been sold on condition that the farmer guarantees a certain 
minimum revenue to be paid in the shape of a tree tax on the trees 
which he taps. From the 1st of August 1884 Government have 
also decided to introduce the central distillery system in the 
Dharwar district, and to subject the liquor issued from the distillery 
to a still-head duty of 5s. (Rs. 2^) the gallon of 25° under proof, 1 
that is under London proof, and of 2s. 8d. (Rs. 1£) the gallon of 
60° under proof, leaving the farmer to sell the liquor at any prices 
he pleases up to 9s. (Rs. 4£) the gallon of liquor 25° under proof 
and 5s. (Rs. 2£) the gallon of liquor 60° under proof. The still - 
head duty rates on liquor issued for sale in the towns of Dharwar 
and Hubli will be somewhat higher, namely 5s. 6d. (Ks. 2f ) and 2s. 
11 (Rs. l-g-f), but the highest selling prices will be the same as 
in the rest of the district. One condition of the next farm will be 
to require the farmer to build a distillery according to a plan ap- 
proved by the Abkari Commissioner and to hand it over to Govern- 
ment on receipt of cost as estimated by the Executive Engineer. 

The number of liquor shops in 1882-83 was 208 of which 107 
were for the sale of spirits and 101 for the sale of toddy. Formerly 
there were 165 shops of which sixty-four were for spirits, fifty-eight 
for toddy, and forty-three for both spirits and toddy. 

From the year 1881-82 to prevent smuggling the excise 
management of 110 villages belonging to native states adjoining 
the district has been placed in the hands of the Collector the 
Chiefs receiving yearly compensation at fixed rates. The excise 
management of these villages is conducted on exactly the same 
principles as that of the district villages. The intoxicating drugs 
revenue amounted to £600 (Rs. 6000) in 1883. The drugs retailed 
are chiefly bhang or drinking hemp and gdnja or smoking hemp, 
imported from Sholapur and from Belgaum. No special establish- 
ment is employed in Dhdrwar for the collection or protection of the 
excise revenue. 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, have risen from £1133 
(Rs. 11,330) to £1525 (Rs. 15250), and charges, owing to an 
increase in the pay of the offices and staff, from £10,741 
(Rs. 1,07,410) to £12,560 (Rs. 1,25,600). 

Forests receipts have risen from £2288 (Rs. 22,880) in 1868-69 to 
£5967 (Rs. 59,670) in 1881-82, and charges from £1638 (Rs. 16,380) 
to £3525 (Rs. 35,250). 


Chapter X. 
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| 1 The alcoholic strength of liquor is denoted by degrees over or under the standard 

; of London proof which is taken as 100 degrees. Thus 25° U. P. that is under 
, proof, is equivalent to 75 degrees of strength, 60“ U. P. is equivalent to 40“ degrees 
of strength ; and 25’ O. P, or over proof, is equivalent to 125“ degrees of strength. 

fe 4 
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The following table shows the amount realised from the different 
assessed taxes levied between 1868-69 and 1881-82. Owing to the 
variety of rates and incidence it is difficult to make any satisfactory 
comparison of the results : 

Dhdrwar Assessed Taxes, 1868 -1SS1. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 


£ 


£ 

Profession and Trade 


1874-75 ... 

1 

Tax. 


1875-76 


1868-69 

3605 

1876-77 


1869-70 

10,458 

1877-73 


Income Tax. 
1870-71 . 

12.823 

License Tax 
1878-79 ... 

13,024 

1871-72 

3411 

1379-sO 

12,254 

1872-73 

2440 

1880-81 

6242 

1573-74 

141 

1881-82 

6078 


No tax was levied between 1873-74 and 1877-78. The amounts of 
£141 (Rs. 1,410) and£l (Rs. 10) received in 1873-74 and 1874-75 
are on account of previous years. 

Opium receipts have risen from £694 (Rs. 6940) in 1868-69 to 
£871 (Rs. 8710) in 1881-82. The increase is due to increase in 
the amount realised on account of fees for licenses to sell opium by 
retail. 

Military receipts have risen from £515 (Rs. 5150) to £1609 
(Rs. 16,090), and charges have fallen from £14,673 (Rs 1 46 730) 
to £14,651 (Rs. 1,46,510). ' 

The amount of £10 (Rs. 100) received during 1881-82, represents 
the sale proceeds of cut copper coins. Mint charges amounted to 
£40 (Rs. 400). 

Post receipts have risen from £2358 (Rs. 23,580) to £16,894 
(Rs. 1,68,940) and post charges from £1562 (Rs. 15,620) to £9431 
(Rs. 94,310). The receipts and charges shown in the 1881-82 
balance sheet, besides letters books and parcels, include money 
received and paid under the money order system. 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £330 (Rs. 3300) to £392 
(Rs. 3920), and charges have fallen from £1181 (Rs. 11 810) to 
£786 (Rs. 7860). v ' ' 

Registration receipts have fallen from £985 (Rs. 9850) to £751 
(Rs. 7512), and charges from £844 (Rs. 8440) to £653 (Rs. 6530). 

Education receipts, including local funds, have risen from £4415 
(Rs. 44,150) to £11,061 (Rs. 1,10,610), and education charges from 
£7007 (Rs. 70,070) to £14,681 (Rs. 1,46,810). 

Police receipts have risen from £349 (Rs. 3490) to £389 
(Rs. 3890), and police charges from £11,549 (Rs. 1,15,490) to 
£16,387 (Rs. 1,63,870). 


Medical receipts have risen from £57 (Rs. 570) to £248 (Rs. 2480), 
and medical charges have fallen from £2362 (Rs. 23,620) to £2338 
(Rs. 23,380), and jail charges from £2655 (Rs. 26,550) to £1765 
(Rs. 17,650). ' 

have fallen from £110,262 (Rs. 11,02,620) to 
^ s - J)97,630) and transfer charges have risen from 
£-ol,056 (Rs. 2o, 10, 560) to £294,507 (Rs. 29,45,070). The increase 
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under receipts exclusive of cash remittances is due to receipts on 
account of local funds and to savings bank deposits. The increase 
under charges is due to a large surplus balance remitted to other 
treasuries, and to the repayment of deposits. 

In the following balance sheet, the figures shown in black type 
on both sides under 1881-82 are book adjustments. On the right 
side, the item of £54,760 represents the additional revenue the 
district would yield had none of its lands been alienated. On the 
debit side, the item of £1 3,752 under land revenue and £3603 under 
police are the rentals of the lands granted for service to village 
headmen and watchmen. The item of £37,405 shown under 
allowances and assignments represents the rental of lands granted 
to hereditary officers whose services have been dispensed with, and 
of religious and charitable land-grants. 

Cash allowances to village officers and servants are treated as 
actual charges and debited to Land Revenue. No district officers 
now render service : 


Dhdrwdr Balance Sheet , 186SS9 and 1881-82, 


Receipts. 

Charges. | 

Head. 

1868-69. 

1881-82. 

Head. 

1868-69. 

1881-82. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

183,784 

225,831 

Land Revenue 

32,629 

45,616 



54,760 



13,752 

Stamps 

16,430 

10,444 

Stamps 

634 

321 

Excise 

23,932 

18,379 

Excise 

126 

32 

Justice 

a 4477 

1525 

Justice 

612,369 

12,660 

Forests 

2288 

5967 

Forests 

1638 

3525 

Assessed Taxes 

3606 

6078 

Assessed Taxes 

168 


Miscellaneous 

631 

483 

Allowances ... 

6091 

3721 

Interest 

709 

206 



37.405 

Customs and Opium 

694 

871 

Pensions 

1964 

3033 

Public Works 

1659 

5711 

Ecclesiastical 

24 

501 

Military 

615 

1609 

Miscellaneous 

3038 

5719 

Mint 


10 

Public Works 

32,786 

51,984 

Post 

2358 

16,894 

Military 

14,673 

14,651 

Telegraph 

330 

392 

Mint 

... 

40 

Registration 

985 

751 

Post 

1562 

9431 

Education 

4415 

11,061 

Telegraph 

1181 

786 

Police 

349 

389 

Registration 

844 

653 

Medicine 

57 

248 

Education 

7007 

14,681 

Jails ... 

1125 

692 

Police 

11,549 

16,387 

Sale of Books 


32 



3603 




Medicine 

2362 

2338 




Jails 

2656 

1765 




Office Rents 


38 




Printing 

205 

18 

Total ... 

248,343 

307,573 

Total ... 

133,505 

187,800 

Transfer Items. 



Transfer Items . 



Deposits and Loans 

11,121 

27,380 

Deposits and Loans 

12,009 

25,984 

Cash Remittances 

68,631 

15,448 

Cash Remittances 

49,349 

221,087 

Remittances & Supply Bills. 

14,288 

20,221 

Remittances & Supply Bills. 

183,816 

43,132 

Local Funds 

16,222 

16,714 

Local Funds 

5882 

4304 

Total ... 

110,262 

79,763 

Total ... 

251,056 

294,507 

Grand Total ... 

358,605 

387,336 

Grand Total ... 

384,561 

482,307 



64.760 



54,760 


a This total is made of £*2108 amin's establishment fund which was abolished in 1870-71, £1236 on 
adjustment, and £1133 justice receipts for 1868-69. 

b This sum is madeof £1628 amin’s establishment fund charges and £10,741 justice charges for 1868-69. 


Revenue other than Imperial. 

District local funds, which since 1863 have been collected to 
promote rural education and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, 
dispensaries, and other useful works amounted in 1881-82 to £26,361 
b 98 - 77 +- 
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(Rs. 2,63,610), and expenditure to £31,494 (Rs. 3,14,940). The local 
fund revenue is derived from three sources, a special cess of one- 
sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain subor- 
dinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. The special 
land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the 
rest as a school fund, in 1881-82 yielded a revenue of £17,619 
(Rs. 1,76,190). The subordinate funds, including a cattle pound 
fund, a toll fund, a ferry fund, and a school-fee fund, yielded £3678 
(Rs. 36,780). Government municipal and private subscriptions, 
interest on Government securities and receipts of the School of 
Industry amounted to £4499 (Rs. 44,990), and miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, including certain items of land revenue, to £564 (Rs. 5640). 
In 1881-82 this revenue was administered by district and sub- 
divisional committees partly of official and partly of private members. 
The district committees consist of the Collector, the assistant and 
deputy collector, the executive engineer and the educational in- 
spector as official, and the proprietor of an alienated village and six 
landholders as non-official members. The sub-divisional committees 
consist of an assistant collector, the mamlatdar, a public worts 
officer and the deputy educational inspector as official, and the 
proprietor of an alienated village and three landholders as non- 
official members. The sub-divisional committees bring their local 
requirements to the notice of the district committee who prepare 
the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes, the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. The receipts and disbursements during 
the year 1881-82 were : 

Dhdrwdr Local Funds, 1881-82. 

Public Works. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Charges. 

Amount. 


£ 


£ 

Balance 

5377 

Establishment 

3777 

Two-thirds of Land Cess.. 

11,746 

New Works 

9641 

Tolls 

1103 

Repairs 

4434 

Ferries 

377 

Medical 

188 

Cattle-pounds 

922 

Miscellaneous 

592 

Contributions . . 

1201 



Miscellaneous 

486 

Balance ... 

2637 

Quarry Fees 

57 



Total .. 

21,269 

) Total .. 

21,269 


Instruction. 


Receipts. 

Amount. J 

Charges. 

Amount. 

Balance 

One-third of Land Cess .. 

School-fee Fund 

r, , - / Government .. 

' -{ Municipal and 

buttons. | p riTa ^‘ 

Miscellaneous 

Interest 

Industrial School Receipts 

£ 

4814 

5873 

1276 

2477 

204 

n 

73 

545 

Establishment 

School Charges 

School-houses 

Miscellaneous 

Balance ... 

£ 

8842 

1285 

2036 

699 

2421 

J Total .. 

15,233 

Total ... 

15,283 


Since 1863, the following local funds works have been carried 
out. To improve communications about 522£ miles of road have been 
made and kept in order, and partly planted with trees. To improve 
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the water-supply, 175 ponds and reservoirs, ninety wells, seventy- 
five cisterns and seventeen water-courses have been either made or 
repaired. To help village instruction, seventy-nine schools, and 
for the comfort of travellers, thirty-five rest-houses and six staging 
bungalows have been either built or repaired. Besides these works 
one cholera and infectious diseases hospital, 177 cattle pounds, sixty- 
one chdudis or village offices and eighteen toll-houses have been 
either made or repaired. 

In 1881-82 of nine municipalities, six in Dharwar, Gadag- 
Betgeri, Hubli, Navalgund, Nargund, and Rdnebennur were estab- 
lished under Act XXVI of 1850. The remaining three of Byadgi 
Hangal and Haveri were established under Act VI of 1873. 
Since 1881-82 the Hangal municipality has been abolished. In 
1881-82 each of these municipalities was administered by a body 
of commissioners with the Collector as president and the assistant 
or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 
The Dharwar and Hubli municipalities have since been made city 
municipalities. In 1881-82 the district municipal revenue amounted 
to £10,467 (Rs. 1,04,670), of which £4396 (Rs. 43,960) were 
recovered from octroi dues, £2226 (Rs. 22,260) from house-tax, 
£792 (Rs. 7920) from toll and wheel taxes, and £3053 (Rs. 30,530) 
from other sources. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending the 31st 
March of 1882 : 

DharwAr Municipal Details , 1881-82. 


Name. 

Date. 

People. 

Receipts. 

Total. 

Inci- 

dence. 

Octroi 

House 

Tax. 

Tolls 

and 

Wheel 

Tax. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. d. 

Dharwar 

1st Jan. 1850 

26,471 

710 

562 

208 

1234 

2734 

2 0 

Hubli 

1st Aug. 1855 

36,041 

1467 

628 

532 

458 

3085 

1 8 

Navalgund 

19th Dec. 3870 

7812 

181 

155 


709 

1036 

2 8 

Nargund 

29th Jan. 1S71 

7863 

284 

109 


52 

436 

1 1 

Gadag-Betgeri 

l»t MnvlS 59 

17,001 

711 

428 


439 

1578 

1 10 

Ranebennur 

1st Jan. 18. >3 

10,748 

253 

158 

52 

49 

512 

0 11 

Haveri 

11th Sept. 1879 ... 

5490 

; 242 

95 


42 

379 

1 5 

Byadgi 

16tb Sept. 1879 _ 

4116 

1 548 

50 


46 

644 

3 2 

Hangal 

1st Oct. 1879 

5272 


50 


13 

63 

0 3 


Total 


1 4396 

1 2226 

792 

’ 3053 

10.467 



Name. 

Charges. 

Total. 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 


Works. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Schools. 

New. 

Repairs. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Dharw.ir 

727 

179 

1269 

... 

123 

172 

615 

3085 

Hubli 

510 

118 

1760 

79 

205 

119 

574 

3371 

Navalgund .. 

115 

4 

417 

... 

SI 

20 

S3 

720 

Nargund 

75 

12 

124 


68 

2 

238 

519 

Gadag-Betgeri 

313 

10 

836 

24 


126 

170 

1479 

Rdnebennur 

157 

9 

178 

2 

47 

SO 

42 

513 

H&veri 

106 

9 

193 


28 

2 

8 

351 

Byadgi 

126 

9 

161 

1 

365 


18 

6*0 

Hangal 

17 

7 

36 


3 

5 

9 

73 

Total 

2146 

357 

4983 

106 

920 

526 

1753 

10,791 
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INSTRUCTION. 


In 1882-83 there were 356 Government schools or an average of 
one school for every four inhabited villages with 29,711 names and 
an average attendance of 19,206 or 7’93 per cent of 242,943 the whole 
population between six and fourteen years of age. 

Under the Director of Public Instruction and the Educational 
Inspector Southern Division, the schooling of the district was. con- 
ducted by a local staff 960 strong. Of these one was a deputy edu- 
cation inspector drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800), with 
general charge over all the schools of the district except the high 
school, the two first grade anglo-vemacular schools, the training 
college, the jail school, the police school, and the school of industry. 1 
Of these the jail school, the police school, and the school of indus- 
try were under the inspection of the deputy educational inspector. 
The deputy educational inspector was aided by two assistants each 
drawing a yearly pay of £90 (Rs. 900) ; and the rest were masters 
and assistant masters. 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on 
account of these schools amounted to £14,559 (Rs. 1,45,590) of 
which £3597 (Rs. 35,970) were paid by Government and £10,962 
(Rs. 1,09,620) from local and other funds. 

Of these Government schools one was a training college, ono a 
high school teaching English and Sanskrit up to the matriculation 
standard, and having a drawing class attached to it, one an indus- 
trial school, one a police school, and one a jail school; two were 
first grade anglo-vernacular schools, one teaching English up to the 
fifth standard and the other up to the third standard ; and eight 
were second grade anglo-vemacular schools, that is vernacular 
schools with an English class teaching English up to the third stan- 
dard ; and the remaining 341 were vernacular schools of which 324 
were boys schools and seventeen girls school. Of the 341 vernacular 
schools 33 1 taught Kanarese, three taught Marathi, and four taught 
Hindustani. 


Besides the 356 Government schools there were thirty-six private 
schools. Of these fifteen were aided by Government and twenty-one 
were jagirdurs or estate-holders schools inspected by the Education 
Department. Of the fifteen aided schools eight were under the 
Basel German Mission, five boys schools and three girls schools ; 
one Dharwar European and Eurasian girls school supported by the 
European community of Dharwar ; and six boys schools. Of the 
five Mission boys schools one taught Kanarese and English up to 
the fifth standard, and the remaining four boys schools and the 
three girls schools taught Kanarese to the fourth standard. The 
European and Eurasian girls school taught English to the fifth 
standard. The six boys schools taught the vernacular first and 
second standards. Of the twenty-one inspected schools six were 
m e bavanur State, one anglo-vernacular boys school teaching 


work 4 lst 2*S e P tem l> erl 8S3. Boys were taught carpentry, smith’s 

work, nttmg, and turning. They were also taught to read and Ivrite. 
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English np to the third standard, four boys vernacular schools, 
and one girls school teaching four vernacular standards ten in the 
Lakshmeshvar division of Miraj one anglo-vernacular teaching 
English to the third standard, six boys vernacular schools and three 
girls schools, all teaching the four vernacular standards ; and the 
remaining five in the Miraj Mala state, four boys vernacular schools 
and one girls school all teaching the four vernacular standards. 

As early as 1826 two Marathi schools were opened one at Dharwfir 
and the other at Hubli. In 1835 two Kdnarese schools were opened 
in the same towns ; and a third Kanarese school at Rdnebennur 
in 1836. In 1848 the first English school was opened at Dharwar. 
In 1855-56 there were fourteen Government schools, of which twelve 
were vernacular schools, one an English school, and one a training 
college, with 1410 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 
1226. In 1865-66 the number of schools had risen to forty-nine 
with 4267 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 3391. 
Of these forty-nine schools forty-eight were vernacular schools and 
one was an English school. In 1875-76 the number had further 
risen to 164 1 with 8926 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of 6774‘65. In 1879-80 the number of schools had reached 300 
with 13,856 # names and an average attendance of 9014-80. 
Compared with 1855-56 the returns for 1882-83 give an increase in 
the number of schools from fourteen to 356, in the names on the 
rolls from 1410 to 29,711, and in the average attendance from 1226 
to 19,206. Besides these Government schools thirty-six aided and 
inspected schools were founded by estate-holders or jagirdars, 
private persons, and missionaries. 

In 1 867 the first girls school was opened at Dhfirwdr. During 
the six years ending 1873-74 the number of girls schools rose to 
eleven in 1873-74 with 429 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 295'2. Of these two were maintained by the Basel 
German Mission Society and the rest were Government schools. In 
1880 the number was twenty with 979 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 625. Of these schools three were Basel 
German Mission Schools, two estate or jdgir schools, one each at 
Lakshmeshvar and Savanur, and the rest were Government schools. 
In 1880 four new girls schools were opened, and in 1881-82 the 
number of schools reached twenty-four, of which seventeen were 
Government, three Mission, and four estate schools, with an 
attendance of 1484. In 1882-83 two new estate schools were opened 
and the attendance rose from 1484 in 1881-82 to 1859 in 1882-83. 
Besides these separate girls schools 2450 girls attend boys schools, 
so that the number of girls attending school is 4309. 


The 1881 census returns gave for the chief races of the district 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
779,875, the total Hindu population, 15,491 (males 15,031, females 
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1 Of 164 schools, one was a High School, one a training college, one a school of 
industry, three were first grade anglo-vernacular schools, one a second grade anglo- 
vernacular school, fourteen were girls schools, one was a jail school, and 142 were 
vernacular schools. 
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460) or 1*98 per cent below fifteen, and 2815 (males 2791, females 24) 
or 0'36 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 1286 (males 
1214, females 72) or 0‘16 per cent below fifteen and 28,751 (males 
28,536, females 215) or 3 - 68 per cent above fifteen were instructed; 
275,599 (males 133,100, females 142,499) or 35 - 33 per cent below 
fifteen and 455,933 (males 209,526, females 246,407) or 58’46 per cent 
above fifteen were illiterate. Of 100,622, the total Musalman 
population, 1370 (males 1323, females 47) or 1\36 per cent below 
fifteen and 236 (males 226, females 10) or 0'23 per cent above fifteen 
were under instruction; 109 (males 97, females 12) or 0 - 10 percent 
below fifteen and 1924 (males 1879, females 45) or 1*91 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed; 37,537 (males 18,596, females 18,941) 
or 37'30 per cent below fifteen and 59,446 (males 28,478, females 
30,968) or 59‘07 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 2356 
Christians, 279 (males 118, females 161) or 1 1’ S 4 per cent below 
fifteen, and 38 (males 27, females 11) or 1*61 per cent above fifteen 
were under instruction ; 26 (males 17, females 9) or 1*10 per cent 
below fifteen and 274 (males 195, females 79) or 1T62 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed; and 663 (males 342, females 321) or 
28T4 per cent below fifteen and 1076 (males 502, females 574) or 
45‘67 per cent above fifteen were illiterate : 


Dharwdr Education, 1881. * 


Age. 

Hindus. 

MUSAUIA'SS. 

Chhistiass. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

U nder Instruction. 







Below Fifteen 

15,031 

460 

1323 

47 

118 

161 

Above Fifteen 

2791 

24 

226 

10 

27 

11 

Instructed. 







Below Fifteen 

1214 

72 

97 

12 

17 

9 

Above Fifteen 

28,536 

215 

1879 

45 

195 

19 

Illiterate. 







Below Fifteen 

133,100 

142,499 

18,596 

18,941 

342 

321 

Above Fifteen 

209,526 

246,107 

28,478 

30,968 

502 

574 

Total ... 

390,198 

389,677 

50,599 

50,023 

1201 

1155 


Before 1855-56 no returns were prepared arranging the pupils 
according to race and religion. The following statement shows 
that of the two races of the district the Hindus have the larger 
proportion of their boys and girls under instruction : 


Pupils by Race, 1S55-56 and 1882-83. 


Race. 

— 

1855-56. 

1S82-83. 

Pupils. 

Per- 

centage 

o! 

Pupils. 

Pupils. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

Pupils. 

School- 

going 

Popula- 

tion. 

Per- 

centage 

on 

School- 

going 

Popula- 

tion. 

Hindus 

Musalmans 

Total .. 

1294 

107 

92*36 

7*64 

28,061 

3653 

S8-48 

11*52 

213,844 

28,392 

13*12 

12-86 

1401 

100 

31,714 

100 

242,236 

13*09 
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0£ 28,136, the total number of pupils in Government boys schools 
at the end of March 1883, 3435 or 12'20 per cent were Brahmans ; 
204 Kshatriyas, and fifty Kayasth Prabhus ; 13,858 or 49*25 per cent 
Lingayats; 486 or 1*72 per cent Jains ; 593 or 210 trading castes 
I including 304 shopkeepers ; 1067 or 3*78 per cent Kunbis ; 1597 or 
j 5*67 per cent craftsmen; 480 or 1 ‘70 per cent labourers; 297 or 
| 1*05 per cent depressed classes; and 2730 or 9*02 per cent other 
j Hindus ; 3298 or 11*72 per cent Musalmdns ; thirty-seven Native 
! Christians, three Parsis, and one Eurasian. Of 1575, the total 
number of girls on the rolls in 1882-83 in the seventeen Government 
girls schools 1506 or 95*61 per cent were Hindus, sixty-six or 4*19 
Musalmdns, two Parsis, and one a Native Christian. 

The following tables, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Educational Department, show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils, the school fees, and the cost to Government : 


Dharwar School Return, 1855-56, 1865-66, and 1882-83. 


Class. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Hindus. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1832-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

Government . 







Training College 

1 


1 

9 

... 

94 

High School 



1 


... 

194 

Anglo-vernacular Schools 

1 

1 

10 

60 

90 

431 

Vernacular Schools 

12 

48 

341 

1235 

3845 

25,470 

Industrial School 



1 



34 

Police and Jail Schools 

... 


2 


... 

80 

Aided. 







English 



2 


... 

70 

Vernacular 

... 


13 



339 

Inspected. 







English 

... 


2 


... 

97 

Vernacular 

... 


19 


... 

1252 

Total ... 

14 

49 

392 

1294 

3935 

28,061 
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Class. 

Pupils — continued. 

Musalm&ns 


Parsis and Others. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

Government. 







Training College 



13 




High School 



2 

... 


2 

Anglo-vernacular Schools 

1 

4 

15 

9 

6 

3 

Vernacular Schools 

106 

319 

3231 


3 

36 

Industrial Schools 



21 



1 

Police and Jail Schools 



82 

•• 

... 

2 

Aided. 







English 



12 



13 

Vernacular 



40 



179 

Inspected. 







English 



10 




Vernacular 

... 


227 


... 


Total ... 

107 

323 

3653 

9 

9 

236 





616 
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Dharwar School Return, 1855-56, 1865-66, and 1882-83. 



Pupils — continued. 

Average Attendance. 

Total. 


1S55-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 


9 


107 



92*7 




198 



115* 


60 

ioo 

449 

46 

76 

344* 


1341 

4167 

28,737 

11S0 

3315 

18466 

... 


... 

56 



442 



... 

164 



144* 




95 



89-23 


... 

... 

558 



460*24 




107 



62* 




1479 



995“ 


1410 

4267 

31,950 

1226 

3391 

0812*37 


Class. 


Government. 
Training College 
High Schools 
Anglo-vernacular Schools 
Vernacular Schools 
Industrial School 
Police and Jail Schools 


English 

Vernacular 


English 

Vernacular 


Aided. 


Inspected. 


Total 



Feks. 

Cost to bach Pupil. 

Receipts. 

Class. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1865-66. 

1865-66 

1882-83 

Government. 






186^66. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

Government. 
Training College 

High Schools 

Anglo-vern ac u 1 ar 

Schools 

Vernacular Schools ... 
Industrial School 

Police and Jail Schools 

3 8. 
±d. 

Is. 

Udto2jd 

2s to 4 8. 

6d to 2s 
14 dto 0 rf 

... 

£. 8. d. 

1 13 2 
0 16 6 

£. *. d. 
16 6 2 
8 12 2 

1 17 0 
0 10 7 
20 15 1 

£ 

6 

32 

255 

£ 

69 

1612 

£ 

885 

613 

187 

1643 

160 

Aided. 

English 

Vernacular 



9d to 2s. 

1 \d. 

... 


3 10 4 
0 12 3 



119 

Inspected. 

English 

Vernacular 



ltd. 

[dto3ef. 

... 

::: 

... 



::: 







1 

293 j 

1681 

3597 


Class. 



Receipts- 

-continued. 


1 

Local Cess. 

Municipalities. 

Private. 

1865-G6. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

Government. 

Training College 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

High Schools 






... 


... 

Anglo- vernacular Schools 









Vernacular Schools 

440 




139 

60 

22 


Industrial School 


1857 



4 

5 

856 

453 

Police and Jail Schools... 

... 




— 












English 









Vernacular 

... 


... 





109 


... 


... 





140 

Inspected. 

English 









Vernacular 

~ 





::: 



Total ... 

440 

8634 

14 

116 

143 

65 

878 

702 
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Receipts — continued. 

Expenditure. 

Class. 


Fees. 



Total. 













1856-56. 

IS 65-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

Government. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Training College 




6 


885 

6 


751 

High School 

Anglo- Ve rnacular 



308 



979 



895 

Schools 

17 

45 

281 

123 

136 

628 

97 

126 

628 

Vernacular Schools ... 

93 

313 

1671 

353 

3337 

10,469 

346 

1946 

8701 

Industrial School ... 
Police and Jail Schools 




... 


2007 



803 

Aided. 










English 



80 

... 


189 



314 

Vernacular 

... 


13 

... 


272 


... 

308 

Inspected. 










English 

Vernacular 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 



Total ... 

110 

358 

2353 

482 

3473 

15,429 

449 

2072 

12,400 



Expenditure — continued. 

Cost to 

Class. 

Buildings. 

Scholar- 

ships. 

Total. 

Government. 

« 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1S65-66. 

1882-83. 

1856-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83, 

Government. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Training College ... 



762 

6 


1513 

6 


885 

High School 

Anglo- V ern acular 


... 

145 

... 


1040 


... 

613 

Schools 



10 

97 

126 

638 

32 

69 

187 

Vernacular Schools ... 

798 

1126 

... 

346 

2744 

9827 

255 

1612 

1643 

Industrial School ... 
Police and Jail Schools 



116 


... 

919 



150 

Aided. 










English 





... 

314 




Vernacular 

... 


... 



308 

... 


119 

Inspected*, 










English 

Vernacular 


... 








Total ... 

79S 

1126 

1033 

449 

2870 

14,559 

293 

1681 

3597 



Cost to — continued. 

Class. 

Local Cess. 

Other Funds. 

Total. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

Government. 
Training College 

High School 

Anglo-V ern acular 

Schools 

Vernacular Schools... 
Industrial School 
Police and Jail Schools 

£ 

i*6 

£ 

628 

113 

10 

6509 

51 

£ 

65 

91 

£ 

57 

1116 

£ 

309 

441 

1675 

713 

£ 

6 

97 

346 

£ 

126 

2744 

£ 

1513 

1040 

638 

9827 

919 

Aided. 

English 

Vernacular 


*20 



314 

169 



814 

308 

Inspected. 

English 

Vernacular 



... 

... 



... 

... 


Total ... 

16 

7336 

156 

1173 

3626 

449 

2870 

14,559 
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A comparison of the 1882-83 provision for teaching the town and 
country population gives the following result : 

In Dharwar in 1882-83 eighteen Government schools had 2179 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 1481'5. Of these 
schools one was a training college, one a high school, one a second 
grade anglo- vernacular school, one an industrial school, one a police 
school, one a jail school, one a Marathi school, one a Hindustani 
school, two girls schools, one teaching practising school attached to 
the training college, and the rest were Kanarese boys schools. The 
Dharwar training college was established at the cost of Government. 
At the end of March 1883, 107 names were on the rolls. The num- 
ber of scholars, almost all of whom board at the college, depends on 
the demand for teachers in the education department, no more than 
the required number being admitted. The college has a building 
of its own which was made in 1875. The average yearly cost of 
each pupil in the training college was £15 14s. (Rs. 157), in the 
high school £6 4s. (Rs. 62), and in the school of industry £20 14s. 
(Rs. 207). In the other schools the cost was 9s. 4§d. (Rs. 4§-|). 
Since 1872 nine pupils a year have on an average passed the Univer- 
sity Entrance Examination from the Dharwar high school. 1 In 
addition to the Government schools in 1882-83 three private schools 
were maintained in the town of Dharwar by Missionaries with 214 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 182. The average 
yearly cost 2 for each pupil varied from £2 10s. to 8s. (Rs. 25-4). 
Besides these there was one Eurasian girls school with ten names 
on the rolls. In Navalgund in 1882-83 one second grade anglo- 
vernacular and two Kanarese schools had 231 names on the rolls, 
an average attendance of 158, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 9s. 6rf. (Rs. 4f). 

In Nargund in 1882-83 four schools had 269 names on the rolls, 
an average attendance of 200, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 9s. l|d. (Rs. 4 t 9 ¥ ). Of the four schools one was a Marhthi 
school, two were Kanarese schools, and one was a girls school. In 
Shalvadi in 1882-83 one Kanarese school had 153 names on the rolls, 
an average attendance of 101, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 7s. 1 \d. (Rs. 3 r 9 ^). In Annigeri in 18S2-83 one second 
grade anglo-vernacular school had 171 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 1 20, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 8s. 6d. 
(Rs. 4^). In Hebliin 1882-S3 one Kanarese school had 150 names on 
the rolls, an average attendance of ninety-five, and an average yearly 
cost for each pupil of 6s. 9 d. (Rs. 3§). In Ron in 1882-83 one 
Kanarese school had 238 names on the rolls, an average attendance 
of 154, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 8s. 8 d. (Rs. 4J). 
In Nhregal in 1882-83 one second grade anglo-vernacular school 


-The details are :In 1872 three, in 1873 thirteen, in 1874 five, in 1875 fifteen, in 
1876 eight, in 1877 five, in 1878 seven, in 1879 eight, in 1S80 two, in 1881 ten, in 1882 
fifteen, and in 1883 nineteen. 

- The cost for each pupil shown in these statements is what the pupil costs the 
htate not what the pupil pays in fees. The rates of fees are given in the School 
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had 191 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 101, and an 
average yearly cost for each pupil of os. Id. (Rs. 2 )-f-) . In Gadag 
in 1882-83 five schools had 511 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 354, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 8$. 
4d. (Rs. 4|:). Of the five Gadag schools one was a second grade 
anglo-vernacular school, two were Kanarese schools, one was a 
Kanarese girls school, and one a night school. In Betgeri in 
1882-83 two Government schools had 205 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 118, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 8s. 7 d. (Rs, 4^). Of the Betgiri schools one was a 
Kanarese boys school and the other a Kanarese girls school. Besides 
these two vernacular schools, one for boys the other for girls were 
supported by the Basel Mission with 103 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 78, and an average yearly cost for each pupil 
of about £1 10#. (Rs. 15). In Mulgund in 1882-83 were two schools, 
one a second grade anglo-vernacular school for boys the other a 
Kanarese school for girls with 345 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 203, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 7s. 
6d. (Rs. 3|). In Kustkot in 1882-83 was one Kanarese school 
with 123 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 97'5, and an 
average yearly cost for each pupil of 6#. 7 d. (Rs. 3 T 7 T ). In the town 
of Hubli in 1882-83, were fourteen schools with 2296 names on the 
rolls, an average attendance of 1347, and an average yearly cost for 
each pupil varying from £3 to 8s. (Rs. 30-4). Of the fourteen Hubli 
schools one was a first grade anglo-vernacular school, one a 
Hindustani school, one a Marathi school, two Kanarese girls schools, 
one a night school, and eight Kanarese boys schools. Besides these 
schools in 1882-83 three Kanarese schools, two for boys and one 
for girls, were supported by the Basel Mission with 182 names on 
the rolls, an average attendance of 151, and an average yearly cost 
for each pupil of about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). In Bankapur in 1882-83 
were three schools with 442 names on the rolls, an average attendance 
of 340, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 7s. lid. (Rs. 3|4). 
Of these one was a second grade anglo-vernacular school and of the 
other two schools one was a Hindustani school and the other a girls 
school. In Haveri in 1882-83 were three schools, one Kanarese 
branch school, one first grade anglo-vernacular school, and one girls 
school with 332 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 299, 
and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 9s. 8 d. (Rs. 4f). In 
Ranebennur in 1882-83 five schools had 440 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 340, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil varying from 17s. 5 \d. to 8s. 5 d. (Rs. - 4,'^) . Of the five 
Ranebennur schools, one was a second grade anglo-vernacular school, 
one a Hindustani school, one a Kanarese girls school, and two 
Kanarese primary schools. 

In 1882-83, exclusive of the sixteen towns, Dhfirwar was provided 
with 288 schools, or an average of one school for every 4'5 villages. 
The following statement shows the distribution of these schools by 
sub-divisions : 
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Dharwar ViUage Schools , 1882-83 . 


Sub-Division. 

Villages. 

Popu- 

Schools. 

Scb-Divibios. 

Willies. 

Popu- 

Schools. 

lation. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

lation. 

Boys. 

Girls, 

Dharwar 

133 

95,420 

19 


Karajgi 

131 

89,752 

28 

1 

Navalgund 

91 

79,971 

34 


Hangal 

163 

67^390 

28 

1 

Ron 

59 

63,070 

20 

... 

RAnebennur 

123 

74,978 

24 


Gadag 

Hubli 

Kalghatgi 

100 

81 

108 

99,094 

63,277 

52,729 

76,907 

34 

25 

14 

1 

Kod 

180 

79,099 

35 

1 

Bankapur 

140 

24 

2 

Total ... 

1309 

841,687 

285 

6 


Before the establishment of Government village schools, such 
children as got any schooling generally went to private schools kept 
by Brahmans and Lingayat priests. The pupils were Brahmans or 
Lingayats as other castes were not admitted into these schools. 

The town of Dharwdr has three local vernacular papers, the 
Dharwar Vritta or Dharwdr News printed in Marathi and published 
on Thursday ; the Chandrodaya or Moon Rise printed in K&narese 
and published on Saturday j and the Chh*£va or Elephant Calf 
published on Sunday. The Dharwdr News is said to be a fairly ably 
managed paper with about 450 subscribers ; the Moon Rise has only 
lately appeared and has about 150 subscribers ; the Elephant Calf, 
which is said not to be well conducted, seldom goes beyond the 
limits of Dhdrwdr town. 


In the district are three libraries and four reading rooms. The 
three libraries are one each at Dharwdr, Hubli, and Rfinebennur. 
Iho Native General Library at Dharw&r is the largest and oldest. 
Ihe Dharwar Native^ General Library was established in 1854 by 
Mr. Lakshman Shripad Nagpurkar a pandit or vernacular teacher, 
r or some years after its establishment the library prospered, it then 
declined, but since 1872 through the efforts of some of the principal 
educational officers, the pleaders, and a few others it again is fairly 
successful. The library was once fairly stocked with books which 
during its time of depression were stolen. At present it has 451 
books, 414 are English, thirty Marathi, and seven Kanarese. The 
books are not classified and in spite of their experience are said not 
° *° ^ kept. The books are kept in a small and inconvenient 

» supported solely by subscriptions raised from 
?!f U j S ±* S at mont % rates varying from 6 d. to 4s. 

m V K / recel P ts amounted to nearly £30 (Rs. 300). 

two English daily papers are taken by the library. Besides these 
the well-wishers of the library give for its use one English, three 

^ and - en 11 vernac,llar Papers and one Mairithi 
periodical. It also occasionally receives from the educational depart- 
ment copies of books free of charge. The Hubli library dates from 

suWW 18 Par r t y - SU PP° rted from aiunicipal funds and partly from 
subscriptions. It is prosperous. It contains 424 English, twenty- 

ridni tvv «ity-four Sanskrit, eight Gujarati, five Hindu- 

ism bmds i l arat L 1 b °° ks - , The Hilary owns l fine building built 
municinalitv pe °P Ie of the town. The Hnbli 

there 2 ? IlFZ * J Subscri P tion of «4 18a (Rs. 149), and 

Var ^ from 6d. to 

a )■ ine 188A83 income was £15 15s. 6 d. (Rs. 157|). 
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The library subscribes to two English papers one daily and one 
weekly, three Anglo-Marathi, four Marathi, and two Kanarese papers 
in addition to three Marathi monthly magazines. The library at 
R&nebennur was established iu 1873. The books are kept in a 
rented and inconvenient building. It is supported from the 
interest of a sum of £150 (Rs. 1500) which was collected by 
public subscription. It takes in two anglo- vernacular, six vernacular, 
and one English paper, and occasionally receives presents of books 
from the educational department. Its 1882-83 income was £18 
(Rs. 180). Besides these libraries there are reading rooms at Gadag, 
Haveri, Nargund, and Navalgand. The details are : 

Uhdncdr Reading Rooms, 1882-83. 


Name. 

Date. 

Sub- 

scribers. 

Papers. 

taken. 

Sub- 

scription. 

Gadag 

1876 

20 

8 

s. d. 

3 to 3 

Hayeri 

1S80 

45 

4 

4 to 3 

Nargund 

1873 

38 

3 

8 to 1 

Navalgund ... 

1882 


5 

2 to 6 


Except Brahmans who read Marathi prints no class of the 
Kanarese population has shown any taste for newspaper reading. 
For the depressed classes Mhars or Holay&s and others, whose touch 
other Hindus consider impure, a school of 105 boys has been opened 
in Dharwar and another of fifty boys in Hubli. In village schools 
boys of these classes are allowed to attend if there is room to keep 
them by themselves. Besides those in Dharwar and Hubli about 
150 low caste boys are being taught in village schools. 
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CHAPTEE XII- 

HEALTH. 

Except a fatal form of intermittent fever which came from K4nara 
about 1862 and for years wasted the western sub-divisions Dh&rwiir 
is a healthy district. The commonest and most fatal disease is 
intermittent fever. It is caught in forest and watered tracts and is 
often fatal. In the latter half (July - December) of 1818 cholera 
prevailed to a frightful degree causing immense mortality in the 
army and among the people generally. 1 At Hubli in three days 
two officers and upwards of one hundred men were carried off by 
cholera. 2 The next serious outbreak of cholera which has been 
traced was iu 1865-66 when between November 1865 and October 
1866, 10,024 fatal cases occurred. In 1869 between January and 
October, of 2712 cases reported 1459 proved fatal. During this 
outbreak in the town of DMrw&r, 305 of 557 seizures were fatal. 
In 1876 and 1877 during the famine large numbers died of a cholera 
which was brought on by bad water and want of food. Small-pox 
visits the district periodically and usually during the hot months 
causing many deaths. Guineaworm is more or less common during 
the hot months. Probably from the scarcity and the badness of the 
water it took an epidemic form during the 1876-77 famine. 

In 1882 besides the civil hospital at Dh£rwar there were three 
grant-in-aid dispensaries one each at Hubli, Gadag, and Haveri. 
The number of patients treated was 44,307, of whom 43,692 were 
out-door and 615 in-door patients; the cost was £2565 (Rs. 25,650). 
The following details are taken from the 1882 reports : 

The Dh&rwar civil hospital was removed to the new hospital 
building on the 1st of June 1882. The prevailing diseases are 
parasitic diseases, ague, skin diseases, chest eye and ear affections, 
rheumatism, and bowel-complaints. In 1882 cholera appeared in a 
sporadic form in some parts of the sub-division. 5276 out-patients 
and 356 in-patients were treated at a cost of £1427 (Rs. 14,270). 


1 Bombay Courier, 19th December 1818. 

’The following story of the origin of the great plague of cholera in 1818 and 1819 
is widely known and believed in Satdra and in the Bombay Kanarese districts. 
Adil Shah of Bijdpur was a magician. He had power over spirits and diseases. At 
Bijdpur he built a house with strong walls and a round stone roof. The house had 
no windows and no doors. He left a little hole and by his power over them he drove 
in all diseases cholera, small-pox, and fever, and shut the whole. After this the 
people were free from disease. When the English took Bijdpur an officer saw this 
strong building without a window or a door. He thought it was to store money. 
He asked the people what was the use of this strong house with neither a window 
nor a door. The people said cholera and small-pox and fever were shut in the house 
and no one should open it. Tbe English officer thought that this showed there was 
money in the house and that the king had told the people this story so that no man 
might touch his treasure. The officer broke down the wall and the house inside was 
empty. Cholera and small pox spread over the land and especially in Dh&rw&r 
many soldiers and many officers died. 
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The Hubli dispensary was established in 1859. The commonest 
diseases are fevers, skin-diseases and ulcers, rheumatic and syphilitic 
affections, ophthalmia, and intestinal worms. In 1882 no epidemic 
occurred. 12,490 out-patients and 148 iu-patients were treated at a 
cost of £442 (Rs. '4420). 

The Gagad dispensary was opened in 1864. The principal diseases 
are malarious fevers, rheumatic and syphilitic affections, ophthalmia 
and inflammation of the ear, chest affections, bowel-complaints, 
and skin-diseases. In 1882 13,052 out-patients and 52 in-patients 
were treated at a cost of £341 (Rs. 3410). 

The Haveri dispensary was opened in 1878 in a hired house ; but 
anew dispensary is being built. The commonest diseases are 
skin-diseases, malarious fevers, intestinal worms, and ulcers. In 1882 
cholera prevailed in the neighbourhood during the month of May. 
Daring the year 12,874 out-patients and 59 in-patients were treated 
at a cost of £355 (Rs. 3550). 

In 1883 twenty-four persons seven of whom were new admissions, 
were confined in the Dharwdr Lunatic Asylum. Of these four 
improved and were made over to their relatives, and two died. The 
remaining eighteen, eleven men and seven women, were under care 
on the 31st of December. Of these seven suffered from acute mania, 
three from chronic mania, two from acute dementia, and twelve from 
chronic dementia. The general health of the inmates was fair. 
Of sixteen cases of illness admitted for treatment ten were dis- 
charged, two died, and four remained in the hospital. 

According to the 1881 census 1686 persons (males 981, females 
705) or 049 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
number 1541 (males 894, females 647) were Hindus; 139 (males 83, 
females 56) Musalmans; and 6 (males 4, females 2) Christians. Of 
1686 the total number of infirm persons 130 (males 85, females 45) 
or 7’71 per cent were of unsound mind, 810 (males 474, females 336) 
or 48 04 per cent were blind, 584 (males 300, females 284) or 34’63 
per cent were deaf and dumb, and 162 (males 122, females 40) or 
9'60 per cent were lepers. The details are : 

Dharwar Infirm. People , 1881. 



Hindus. 

Musalma'ns. 

Christians. 

Total. 


Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Insane 

77 

41 

8 

* 



85 

45 

Blind 

432 

308 

40 

26 

2 

2 

474 

336 

Deaf-Mutes 

276 

264 

23 

20 

1 


300 

284 

Lepers 

109 

31 

12 

6 

1 


122 

40 

Total ... 

894 

647 

83 

56 

4 

2 

981 

705 


In 1883-84 under the supervision of the Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner Southern Deccan Registration District the work of 
vaccination was carried on by eighteen vaccinators with yearly 
salaries varying from £16 16s. (Rs. 168) to £28 16s. (Rs. 288). Of 
the operators fourteen were distributed over the rural parts of the 
district, and, of theremainingfour, one was posted at each of the towns 
of Dharwar, Gadag, Hubli, and Rdnebennur. Besides the vaccinators 
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the medical officer of the Haveri dispensary carried on vaccine 
operations. The total number of operations was 28,430 besides 738 
re-vaccinations compared with 13,744 primary vaccinations in 
1869-70. 


The following statement shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons primarily vaccinated : 

Dhdrwdr Vaccination Details, 1869-70 and 1883-84- 


Year. 

Primary Vaccixatioss. 

Sex. 

Religion. 

Age. 

Total 

Males. 

Females 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

m&ns- 

P&rsis. 

Chris* 

tians. 

Others. 

Under 

One 

Year. 

Over 

One 

Year. 

1869*70 ... 

1883-84 ... 

7393 

14,624 

6351 

13,806 

11,598 

23,542 

1901 

3907 

2 

1 

63 

59 

180 

921 

2262 

12,163 

11,482 

16,267 

13,744 

28,430 


In 1883-84 the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
performed in one dispensary was £831 14s. (Rs. 8317) or about 7%d. 
(4f as.) for each successful case. The charges included supervision 
and inspection £279 12s. (Rs. 2796), establishment £506 18s. 
(Rs. 5069), and contingencies £45 8s. (Rs. 727). Of these the 
supervising and inspecting charges were met from Government 
provincial funds, while £500 8s. (Rs. 5004) were borne by the local 
funds of the different sub-divisions and £51 18s. (Rs. 517) were paid 
by the municipalities of Dhdrwdr, Gadag-Betgeri, and Hubli for 
the services of three vaccinators. 

The most fatal and widespread form of cattle disease is that locally 
known as hirebeni. In this disease, which is prevalent at all seasons 
but is most fatal during the hot weather, the animal refuses food but 
drinks freely. A fluid discharges from the eyes and nostrils, the 
stools are frequent and bloody, and the urine scanty and highly 
coloured. The disease lasts three or four days and is generally 
fatal. The disease prevails in the black soil plain as well as in the 
hilly west ; it seems to be worse where the soil is red and hard. 

The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
yearly reports, for the eighteen years ending 1883, is 475,035 or an 
average mortality of 26,391, or, according to the 1881 census, of 
thirty in every thousand of the population. Of the average number 
of deaths 13,401 or 5077 per cent were returned as due to fevers, 1891 
or 7' 16 per cent to cholera, 743 or 2 - 81 per cent to small-pox, 4259 or 
16'13 per cent to bowel complaints, and 5747 or 2177 per cent to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or injuries averaged 
346 or 2'81 per cent of the average mortality. An examination of 
the returns shows that fever, which, during the eighteen years end- 
ing 1883 caused an average yearly mortality of 13,401 or 5077 per 
cent, was below the average in twelve years and above the average 
in the six years ending 1880. Three years 1866 1867 and 1870 had 
less than 7000 deaths, the lowest total being 6183 in 1866; two 
years 1868 and 1869 had between 7000 and 8000; two years 1871 
and 1873 between 9000 and 10,000 ; two years 1 872 and 1883 between 
10,000 and 11,000; and three years 1874 1881 and 1882 between 
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11,000 and 13,000. Of the six years above the average, 1876 had 
13,515, 1880 had 13,917, 1879 had 17,802, 1875 had 17,818, 1878 
had 29,082, and 1877 the famine year 39,915. Of the deaths from 
cholera, which amounted to 34,045 and averaged 1891, 11,192 or 
32’87 per cent happened in 1866, 8779 or 25’78 per cent in 1877, and 
7092 or 20‘83 percent in 1876. The only other years which were 
over the average were 1869 with 2691 deaths and 1875 with 2288. 
Except in 1878 when the number was 1790, and in 1882 when it 
was 130, in none of the other years were there more than thirty 
deaths, and four years, 1871 1874 1879 and 1880, were free from 
cholera. Of the deaths from stnall-pox, which amounted to 13,377 
and averaged 743, 2653 or 19'83 per cent happened in 1S72, 2642 or 
19'75 per cent in 1877, 1645 or 12'29 percent in 1868, and 1250 or 
9 41 per cent in 1873. Besides these years three years had a more 
than average mortality from small-pox, 1869 with 894, 1871 with 
845, and 1867 with 816. Four years 1870, 1874, 1876 and 1883 had 
between 500 and 400 deaths, 1866 had 393, 1875 had 238, 1878 had 
109, 1SS2 had thirteen, 1880 had two, and the remaining two years 
1879 and 1881 were free from small-pox. Of the deaths from bowel- 
complaints which amounted to 76,666 or 4259 a year, eleven years 
were below the average, and seven, the seven years ending 1877, 
were above the average. The smallest number of deaths from 
bowel-complaints in any one of the eighteen years was 2084 in 1867 
and the largest was 12,230 in 1877. Injuries, with a total of 6251 
and an average of 346, varied from 257 in 1869 to 658 in 1877. Other 
causes with a total mortality of 103,453 and an average mortality 
of 5747 varied from 3394 in 1867 to 19,633 in 18 77. 

Birth returns are available only for the thirteen years ending 
1883. During these thirteen years the number of births averaged 
27,197. The yearly totals vary from a lowest of 9966 in 1878 to 
38,927 in 1883. The details are: 

Dhdrwar Births and Deaths, 1S66-1883. 


Ykar. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 

Com- 

plaints. 

In- 

juries. 

Other 

Causes. 

Total. 

1866 

11,192 

393 

6183 

2508 

283 

4366 

24,925 


1867 

6 

816 

6710 

2084 

296 

3394 

13,306 


1868 

•2 

1645 

7862 

2791 

278 

4172 

16,750 


1869 

2691 

894 

7005 

3611 

257 

4737 

19,195 


1870 

1 

491 

6834 

3817 

304 

4820, 

16,267 


1871 


845 

9240 

5283 

319 

5892 

21,579 

26,431 

1872 

24 

2653 

10,395 

5888 

299 

6582 

25,841 

28,866 

1873 

17 

1250 

9126 

4509 

327 

6165 

21,394 

28,477 

1874 


485 

11,165 

4529 

362 

5304 

21,845 

28,371 

1875 

2288 

238 

17,818 

468 6 

350 

5158 

30,538 

27,794 

1876 

7092 

4 OS 

13,515 

4718 

299 

5*94 

31,726 

28,563 

1877 

8779 

2642 

39,915 

12,230 

65S 

19,633 

83,857 

21,203 

1878 

1790 

109 

29.0S2 

4072 

577 

0735 

42,365 

9966 

1879 



17,802 

2461 

445 

3850 

24,558 

16,927 

1880 


2 

13,917 

3038 

325 

3982 

21,264 

28,456 

1881 

5 


12,886 

3167 

302 

4132 

20,492 

33,315 

18S2 

130 

13 

11,448 

3511 

282 

4554 

19,938 

36,257 

1883 

28 

493 

10,340 

3763 

288 

42S3 

19,195 

38,927 

Total .. 

34,045 

13,377 

241,243 

76,666 

6251 

103,453 

475,035 

353,558 

Average ... 

1891 

743 

13,401 

4259 

346 

5747 

26,391 

27,197 


l The death returns are believed to be fairly correct and the birth returns to be 
incomplete 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONS . 1 

Banka'pur is in the west centre of the district. It is bounded 
on the north by Hubli and the Kundgol and Lakshmeshvar divisions 
of Jamkbandi and Miraj, on the east by the Lakshmeshvar divi- 
sion of Miraj and Karajgi, on the south by Hangal, and on the 
west by North Kanara and Kalghatgi. It contains 155 Govern- 
ment and sixteen alienated villages with an area of 343 square 
miles, a population of 76,554 or 223 to the square mile, and a yearly 
land revenue of £19,875 (Rs. 1,98,750). 2 

Of the 343 square miles, all of which have been surveyed in detail, 
twenty-four square miles are occupied by the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 
167,338 acres or 83'57 per cent of arable land, 6159 acres or 3'07 
per cent of unarable land, 1938 acres or 0'96 per cent of grass, 
1 7,715 acres or 8 - 84 per cent of forests, and 7084 acres or 3'53 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 
167,338 acres of arable land, 66,004 acres have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

West Bankapur is broken by small hills and much of it is under 
forest, the centre is flat, and most of the east and north are full 
of bare low ridges. Some plots in the valleys are under tillage, 
but most of the ground is rugged, unfit for cultivation, and over- 
grown with grass. In the west small villages of poor husbandmen 
stand close together on shady knolls ; in the east large settlements 
of rich husbandmen are scattered far apart in a bare open plain. 

In the west the soil is chiefly red, in the south and north chiefly 
black, and in the east a mixed black and red. Bankapur has many 
low ranges and detached hills. From the north of the sub-division 
the country falls sharply into Kalghatgi on the north-west and 
Kanara on the west. It is covered with low ranges and detached 
hills general richly wooded with many small villages and rice-fields. 
Deer and wild pig are found in different parts of the forest. 

Except Shiggaon and at a few other places, which are surrounded 
by rice fields and where during the cold months, the climate is 
everish, Bankapur is healthy. All over the sub-division the rain- 
a is fairly constant and sufficient. At Shiggaon the sub-division 
Head-quarters, during the ten years ending 1881, the rainfall varied 


“£, water have 1)6611 contributed 

e sub-division, population, and revenue figures are throughout for 1881-82. 
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from 1523 inches in 1876 to 38‘75 inches in 1877 and averaged 
25'30 inches. 

In the south-east corner the chief water supply is a stream which 
flows south-east into the .Varda. The Varda, which, for about 
eight miles, forms the south boundary of Bankapur, passes over a 
stony sandy bed about 300 feet broad between steep earthy banks. 
The rest of the sub-division draws its water from reservoirs and 
ponds. The water of the largest ponds, as at Nagnur, Hire 
Bendigeri, and Yelvigi is good. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eleven 
riding and 4020 load carts, 8222 two-bullock and 712 four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,272 bullocks and 15,218 cows, 4747 he-buffaloes and 
8597 she-buffaloes, 564 horses, 12,996 sheep and goats, and 354 
asses. 

In 1881-82 of 95,799 acres the whole area held for tillage, 16,540 
acres or 17‘26 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 79,259 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 46,190 acres or 58’27 per 
cent of which 24,300 were under Indian millet join (K.) or jvdri (M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 8913 under rice bhatta (K.) or bhat (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 4057 under navani (K.) or hang (M.) Panicum italicum, 3493 
under ragi (K.) or ndchni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 3273 under save 
(K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 1894 under wheat godhi (K.) or 
ghau (M.) Triticum aastivum, 127 under spiked millet sejje (K.) or 
bajri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and 133 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 6558 acres or 8’27 per cent 
of which 2422 were under togari or tuvari (K.) or tnr (M.) Cajanus 
indicus, 1727 under hurli (K.) or kulthi (M.) Dolichos biflorus, 1603 
under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 459 under gram 
kadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 10 under uddu, (K.) or 
udid (31.) Phaseolus mungo, and 337 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2910 acres or 3'67 per cent of which 428 were under 
sesame yellu (K.) or til (M.) Sesamum indicum, 53 under linseed 
agaslii (K.) or javas (II.) Linum usitatissimum, and 2429 under 
other oil seeds. Fibres occupied 22,4S4 acres or 28 - 36 per cent, of 
which 22,464 were under cotton, hatti or arale (K.) or kdpus (31.) 
Gossypiutn herbaceum, and 20 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or 
tag (31.) Crotalaria juncea. iliscellaueous crops occupied 1117 acres 
or 140 per cent of which 533 were under chillies menasinakai 
(K.) or mirchi (31.) Capsicum frutescens, 251 under sugarcane kabbu 
(K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 4 under tobacco hdgesoppu 
(K.) or tambdku (31.) Hicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 329 
under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 76,554 people 65,313 
or 85 - 31 per cent were Hindus, 11,234 or 14’67 per cent 3Iusalmans, 
and 7 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are 1876 Brah- 
mans; 27,692 Lingayats; 1676 Jains, 757 Lavanas, 476 Telugu- 
Banjigars, 163 Lads or South Gujaratis, 25 Komtis or Vaishyas, 
and 25 Narvekars and Bandekars, traders; 5374 3!arathas, 560 
Radders, 330 Rajputs, and 31 Dasars, husbandmen ; 1642 Panchals, 
metal-workers ; 803 Gavandis, masons; 371 Kumbhars, potters; 350 
Shimpis, tailors; 193 Medars, bamboo-workers; 159 Sonars, gold- 
smiths; 126 Kammars, blacksmiths; 111 Badiges, carpenters; 
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Ill Ilgerus, palm-tappers; 141 Lad-Suryavanshis, butchers; 24 
Killikiatars or Chhatris, labourers; 2655 Ganigars, oilmen; 772 
Kostis, weavers; 6098 Kurnbars, shepherds ; 33 Gaulis, cowherds; 
4210 Bedars, hunters; 1124 Ambigs, fishermen; 848 Nadigars, 
barbers; 521 Parits, washermen; and 278 Chelvfidis, Lin gay at 
beadles; 1118Vaddars, diggers; 470 Koravars, basket-makers ; 16 
Dombars, rope-dancers; 107 Collars, 26 Jogis, 25 Helavars, 23 
Gondhalgars, 19 Bairagis, 20 Kshetridasas, and 4 Bhats, beggars; 
2429 Madigars, leather-workers ; 798 Holayas or Mhars, labourers ; 
458 Kotegars, beggars; 199 Samagars or Chambhars, shoemakers; 
36 Dhors, tanners ; and 10 Bhangis, scavengers. 

Dha'rwa'r, in the north-west corner of the district is bounded on 
the north by Belgaum, on the east by Navalgund, on the south-east 
by Hubli, on the south by Kalghatgi, on the south-west by Haliyal 
in North Kanara, and on the north-west by Belgaum. It contains 
179 Government and thirty-four alienated villages, with an area of 
425 square miles, a population of 111,137 or 261 to the square 
mile, and a yearly land revenue of £27,705 (Rs. 2,77,050). 

Of the 425 square miles, 398 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, seventy-eight square miles 
are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
179,078 acres or 80'70 per cent of arable land, 6697 acres or 3'0O 
per cent of unarable land, S39 acres or 0'37 per cent of grass, 
28,965 acres or 13’00 per cent of forests, and 6477 acres or 2-90 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Prom the 
179,708 acres of the arable land 97,995 acres have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

From rugged and hilly land in the west and south the country 
gradually passes north and east into a black soil plain broken by an 
occasional peak or group of bare hillocks. In the east and north, 
except a few babhul and mango trees along the borders of fields the 
plain is bare. In the south and west the waste is covered with 
forest and the hills with brushwood and grass. 

In Dharwar sub-division are seven hills, Durgadgudda, Hulli- 
mardi, Peddakanvi, Sidrayamnardi, Takarinpur, Tolanmardi also 
called Yankimardi, and Topinhatti. Of these Durgadgudda is in 
Durgatkeri about eighteen miles west of Dharwar, Hullimardi in 
Holikot about thirteen miles south-west of Dharwar, Peddakanvi 
in Kalkeri about twelve miles south-west of Dharwar, Sidrayan- 
mardi in Nirligi about thirteen miles west of Dharwar, Tokrinpur 
in Kedanhatti about six miles west of Dharwar, Tolanmardi or 
Vankimardi in Yudvanagalvi about sixteen miles south-west of 
Dharwar, and Topinhatti in Kivdibail sixteen miles south-west of 
Dharwar. Tolanmardi the highest of these hills rises nearly 300 
feet above the plain and the rest from 150 to 200 feet. 

Except some black soil valleys almost the whole west of the 
sub-division is red, while the whole east is black except occasional 
red ridges. The black eastern soil is best suited to late crops, and 
the red western soil to rice. 

On the whole the climate is good. The cold months from 

ovember to February and the early rains are cool even chilly, 
bhowers often fall in April and usually by the middle of May the 
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hot weather is over. In the west the rainfall is heavier than in the 
east. Except that in the cold months the west is rather feverish, 
the sub-division is healthy. At Dharwar, during the ten years ending 
1881 the rainfall varied from 22'05 inches in 1876 to 5219 inches in 
1874 and averaged 82 - 38 inches. 

Water is scanty. The only stream that holds water throughout 
the year is the Tuprihalla. Most villages have ponds, which fill 
twice in the year, during the April thunderstorms and during the 
north-east rains in October. Only a few have sweet wholesome 
water ; the water of the rest is brackish and unwholesome. Besides 
ponds some of the larger villages have draw wells, but in most 
wells as in the ponds the water is brackish. In seventeen large 
villages the eighteen reservoirs water about 3902 acres. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock include 177 
riding and 4614 load carts, 8547 two-bullock and 1126 four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,982 bullocks, 15,482 cows, 5526 he-buffaloes, 11,126 she- 
buffaloes, 904 horses, 16,237 sheep and goats, and 509 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 124,045 acres the whole area held for tillage, 22,040 
acres or 17 - 76 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 102,005 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 72,597 acres or 71 T 7 per 
cent of which 31,189 were under Indian millet jola (K.) or jvdri 
(M.) Sorghum vulgare, 16,527 under wheat godhi (K.) or ghau (M.) 
Triticum aestivum, 12,472 under rice bhatta (K.) or bhut (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 6562 under navani (K.) or kdng (M.) Panicum italicum, 
3542 under rdgi (K.) or nachni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 1196 under 
save (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 397 under spiked millet sejje 
(K.) or bdjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and 712 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 10,079 acres or 
9 '88 percent of which 3982 were under togari or tuvari (K.) or tur 
(M.) Cajanus indicus, 2953 under gram kadli (K.) or harbhara 
(M.) Cicer arietinum, 2172 under liurli (K.) or kulthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorns, 673 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 37 
under uddu (K.) or udid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and 262 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 4266 acres or 4T8 per cent, of which 88 
were under sesame yellu (K.) or til (M.) Sesamum indicum, and 
4178 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 13,326 acres or 13 '06 
per cent of which 13,069 were under cotton hatti or arale (K.) or 
kdpus (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, and 257 under Bombay hemp 
sanbu (K.) or tag (M.) Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 1737 acres or l - 70 per cent of which 841 were under 
chillies menasinakai (K.l or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 360 
under tobacco hdgesoppu (K.) or tambdicu (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 
130 under sugarcane kabbu (K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 
and the remaining 406 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 111,137 people 95,155 
or 85'61 per cent were Hindus, 15,011 or 13’50 per cent Musalmans, 
924 or 0'83 per cent Christians, 24 Parsis, 18 Jews, and 5 Buddhists. 
The details of the Hindu castes are : 4525 Brahmans ; 37,624 
Lingayats; 2608 Jains, 363 Lads or South Gujaratis, 95 Narvekars 
and Bandekars, 34 Chunaris, 21 Lavanas, 17 Telugu-Oshnamarus, 
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and 6 Marwaris, traders ; 12,668 Marathhs, 753 Rajputs, 71 Radders, 
44 Dasars, and 10 Kamatis, husbandmen ; 2062 Panchdls, metal- 
workers ; 850 Gavandis, masons ; 702 Shimpis, tailors ; 478 Medars, 
bamboo-workers ; 447 Lad Suryavanshis, butchers ; 432 Kumbhars, 
potters; 391 Badiges, carpenters; 415 Sonars, goldsmiths; 364 
Kammars, blacksmiths; 136 Ilgerus, palm-tappers; 46 Nilaris, 
indigo-dyers ; 41 Killikiatars, labourers ; 27 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 
2922 Kostis, weavers; 1600 Khatris, silk dyers; 1285 Ganigars, 
oilmen ; 493 Devangs or Hatgars, weavers ; 7645 Kurubars, 
shepherds; 144 Gavlis cowherds; 5714 Bedars, hunters; 966 
Nadigars, barbers ; 681 Parits, washermen ; 381 Bhois, litter-bearers; 
274 Chelvadis, Lingayat beadles ; 269 Ambigs, fishermen ; 41 Kala- 
vants, dancing-girls ; 939 Vaddars, diggers ; 505 Koravars, basket- 
makers ; 50 Shikalgars, armourers ; 29 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 
1060 Kabaligars, 102 Gollars, 77 Gondhalgars, 63 Jogis, 35 Bairagis, 
19 Gosavis, 6 Helavars, 5 Kshetridasas, and 4 Devdasas, beggars ; 
2360 Madigars, leather-workers ; 1358 Holayas or Mhars, labourers ; 
572 Samagars or Chambhars and 115 Mochigars, shoe-makers ; 81 
Dhors, tanners; 37 Koteg drs, beggars ; and 33 Bhangis, scavengers. 

Gadag, in the east of the district, is bounded on the north by 
Ron, on the east by the Nizam’s territory, on the south by the 
Shirhatti division of Sangli and the Kundgul division of Jamkhandi, 
and on the west by Navalgund. It contains 114 Government and 
fourteen alienated villages, with an area of 699 square miles, a popu- 
lation of 100,333 or 143 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £25,740 (Rs. 2,57,400). 

Of the 699 square miles, 697 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, fifty-three square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
353,166 acres or 85'38 per cent of arable land, 6648 acres or 016 per 
cent of unarable land 552 acres or O' 1 3 per cent of grass, 40,723 
acres or 9'84 per cent of forests, and 12,529 acres or 3'02 per cent 
of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 353,166 
acres of arable land 88,221 acres have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Compared with Navalgund to the north-west and Ron to 
the north Gadag is hilly and fairly wooded. The north and east 
are level. But the Kappatgudd hills roughen about thirty-three 
miles of the south-west. In the west at M ulgund are some low 
curiously shaped hills with a confusion of large granite boulders, 
and in the south close to Mundargi is a bare mass of grayish stone 
partly granite. In the south the villages are small and close 
together ; iu other parts they are three to four miles from each other. 
Most of the village sites are bare and the people are poor. 

In the south and on both sides of the Kappatgudd hills the soil is- 
red, further from the hills black soil appears often mixed with red 
and whitish grey. In the west north and east the soil is rich black. 

The chief hills are the Kappatgudd range on the south-west. 
They are of strongly iron charged clay slate, which in the west 
shows traces of gold. They rise a little to the south-west of Gadag, 
and covering a tract four to five miles broad, stretch about thirty- 
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miles south-east till they end sharply on the Tunghhadra. Except 
near Dambal, about fifteen miles south-east of Gadag, where is 
a short flat-topped ridge about 1000 feet high, the range is formed 
of three or four parallel lines of bare conical hills 300 to 400 ieet 
above the plain separated by valleys about 500 yards wide. The 
sides are generally steep and in parts bare even of brushwood. 
The tops are either pointed or ridged. Two passes cross them 
from Doni and Kalkeri on the east to Sortur and Bagevadi on the 
west. Almost no traffic passes along either route. 

Except the Mundargi petty division in the south-east which 
during the cold months is notoriously feverish, and in the east and 
south during the hot months the climate of Gadag is on the whole 
temperate and healthy. At Gadag during the ten years ending 1881 
the rainfall varied from 1T22 inches in 1876 to 38'76 inches in 
1878 and averaged 24'86 inches. 

Except in years of drought, Gadag is fairly off for water. It 
draws its supply from rivers, streams, ponds, and wells. The chief 
rivers are the Tungbhadra and its feeder the Hirehalla. The 
Tungbhadra flowing east forms the south boundary of the sub- 
division with a breadth of a quarter of a mile. It flows all the year 
round, and is fordable only during the hot months. A ferry plies 
from Hesur to Sovinhalli in Belari. The bed is gravelly in some 
places and of black earth in others ; and the banks are generally 
sloping. The Hirehalla flows south into the Tungbhadra with a 
course of about thirty miles, and, a little above its meeting with the 
Tungbhadra, is about 500 feet broad. It flows all the year 
round in a gravelly bed between sloping banks of earth and gravel. 
Streams in different parts of the sub-division generally hold a small 
store of water even in the hot season. Besides many small village 
ponds there are two large reservoirs at Doni and at Dambal. The 
water of the black soil wells is brackish and unfit for drinking. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included ninety-one 
riding and 4470 load carts, 7206 two-bullock and 1449 four-bullock 
ploughs, 28,533 bullocks and 12,289 cows, 2835 he-buffaloes and 
9630 she-buffaloes, 519 horses, 48,616 sheep and goats, and 797 
asses. 

In 1881-82 of 247,451 acres the whole area held for tillage, 23,101 
acres or 9'33 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 224,350 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 1 10,538 acres or49'27per cent 
of which 63,551 were under Indian millet join (K.) or jvdri (M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 31,949 under wheat godhi (K.) or ghnu (M.) 
Triticum asstivum, 5765 under navani (K.) or hang (M.) Panicum 
italicum, 1749 under spiked millet sejje (K.) or bdjri (M.) 
Penicillaria spicata, 662 under save (K.) or vari (M). Panicum 
miliare, 632 under rdgi (K.) or ndchni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 191 
under rice bhatta (K.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza sativa, and 6039 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 19,437 
acres or 8'66 per cent of which 7487 were under gram kadli. (K.) or 
harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 4154 under hesanc (K.) or mug (M.) 
Phaseolus radiatus, 4018 under hurli (K.) or kuJthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 3755 under togari or tuvari (K.) or iur (M.) Cajanus indicus. 
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8 under uddu (K.) or udid (M.) Phaseolus mango, and 15 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 13,923 acres or 6'20 per cent, 
of which 4294 were under linseed agashi (K.) or javas (M.) Linum 
usitatissimum, 875 nnder sesame yellu (K.) or til (M.) Sesamum 
indicum, and 8754 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 79,591 
acres or 3547 per cent, of which 79,537 were under cotton hatti or 
arale (K.) or kdpus (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, 45 under Bombay 
hemp sanbn (K.) or tag (M.) Crotalaria juneea, and 9 under Indian 
hemp pundi (K.) or ambddi (M.) Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 861 acres or 038 per cent of which 1 70 were under 
sugarcane kabbn (K) or us (M) Saccharum officinarum, 99 under 
tobacco hdgesoppu (K.) or tambaku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 661 
under chillies menasinahai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 
and the remaining 531 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1S81 population returns show that of 100,333 people 89,551 or 
89‘25 per cent were Hindus, 10,314 or 10'28 per cent Musalmans, 
and 468 or 046 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu 
castes are : 3432 Brahmans ; 29,305 Lingayats, 698 Jains, 497 
Lavanas, 492 Telugu-Banjigars, 345 Komtis, 125 Gurjars, 110 Lads, 
29 Telugu-Oshnamarus, and 5 Marwhris, traders ; 5028 Radders, 
2481 Marathds, 494 Rajputs, 75 Malavars, husbandmen ; 2183 
Panchals, metal-workers ; 704 Shimpis, tailors ; 687 Gavandis, 
masons; 407 Kumbhars, potters ; 228 Ilgerus, palm-tappers; 172 
Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 101 Badiges, carpenters ; 97 Kammars, black- 
smiths ; 81 Killikiatars, labourers ; 72 Lad-Suryavanshis, butchers ; 
52 Jingars, saddle-makers; 17 Medars, bamboo-workers; 4018 
Ganigars, oilmen ; 2346 Hatgars, weavers ; 1850 Kostis, weavers ; 
1568 Khatris, silk-dyers ; 14,507 Kurubars, shepherds; 45 Gavlis, 
cowherds; 6274Bedars, hunters; 1082 Nadigars, barbers; 918Parits, 
washermen; 206 Bhois, litter-bearers; 156 Chelvadis, Lingdyat 
beadles ; 1680 Yaddars, diggers ; 687 Koravars, mat and basket 
makers ; 27 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 572 Gollars, 24 Jogis, 10 
Gosavis, 7 Budbudkis, beggars ; 3680 Mddigdrs, leather- workers ; 
1409 Holayas, labourers ; 383 iSamagars and 105 Mochigdrs, shoe- 
makers; 64 Dhors, tanners ; and 16 Bhangis, scavengers. 

Ha'ngal is in the south-west centre of the district, it is bounded 
on the north by Bankapur, on the east by Karajgi and Kod on the 
south by Maisur, and on the west by North Kanara. It contains 
175 Government and thirty-six alienated villages with an area of 
298 square miles, a population of 65,787 or 220 to the square mile, 
and a yearly land revenue of £18,449 (Rs. 1,84,490). 

Of the 29S square miles, 293 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, forty-three square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 126,994 
acres or 77'7 6 per cent of arable land, 944 acres or 0'57 per cent of 
unarable land, 159 acres or 0 09 per cent of grass, 15,368 acres or 
941 per cent of forests, and 19,831 acres or 1244 per cent of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 126,994 acres of arable 
land, 35,226 acres have to be taken on account of alienated land in 
Government villages. 

The east is bare, but much of the south and west is covered with 
forest leaving openings round the villages for tillage. The surface is 
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uneven and much of it is watered by ponds. The villages are small 
and close together generally at some distance from the banks of 
streams. Some of the villages are walled, and others are open. In 
the east the soil is black, in the west and south it is red, and in the 
north it is a mixture of black and red. The country is covered with 
thickly wooded knolls and risings giving cover to pig and spotted 
deer, and to a few panthers. Sixty years ago wild elephants used 
to come north from the Maisur and Kanara forests. 

Though, on account of the large area of watered land, it is rather 
feverish during the cold months, the climate of Hangal is temperate 
and healthy. The thermometer seldom rises above 100°, and after 
April falls rapidly to 85° in the middle of May and to 70° in Jane. 
At Hangal during ten years ending 1881 the rainfall varied from 
22'68 inches in 187G to 54'64 inches in 1874 and averaged 35‘47 
inches. 

The Yarda flows for about twelve miles through the south-east of 
the sub-division. It is fordable during the dry months. Of local 
streams the Dharma is the largest rising in the west and flowing 
north-east for about twenty miles. It runs all the year round in a 
small stream, and has a dam at its source from which twelve square 
miles of sugarcane and rice fields are watered. Besides the river 
and streams many ponds and some miles of ancient channels bring 
water to villages at a distance from the head pond. 

According to the 18S2-83 returns farm stock included eight 
riding and 3075 load carts, 8791 two-bullock and 158 four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,152 bullocks and 18,954 cows, 5840 he-buffaloes and 
6819° she-buffaloes, 403 horses, 9936 sheep and goats, and 150 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 80,259 acres the whole area held for tillage, 23,493 
acres or 29'27 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 56,766 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 41,449 acres or 73’01 per 
cent of which 20,813 were under rice bhatta (K.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 12,886 under Indian millet jola (K.) or jrari (M.) Sorghum 
vulgare, 3833 under riigi (K.) or ndclini (M.) Eleusine coroeana, 
1987 under mrani (K.) or hang (M.) Panicum italicum, 1880 under 
save (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 40 under spiked millet sejje 
(K.) or bdjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and 10 under wheat god hi (K.) 
or glum (M.) Triticum sestivum. Pulses occupied 3978 acres or 7 
per cent of which 1715 were under Jiurli (K.) or kulthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 1256 under togari or tuvari (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 
442 under Krxarti (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 356 under 
gram Jcadli (K.) or harbham (M.) Cicer aiietinum, 99 under uildu{ K.) 
or luliil (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and 1 10 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2741 acres or 4 82 per cent of which 205 were under 
sesame yellu (K.) or til (M.) Sesamum indicum, 121 under linseed 
agashi (K.) or javas (M.) Linum usitatissimum, and 2415 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 5752 acres or 10'13 per cent of which 
5668 were under cotton hatti or arale (K.) or kdpus (M.) Crossypium 
herbaceum, and 84 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or tag (M.) 
Crotalaria juncea; Miscellaneous crops occupied 2846 acres or 
5-01 percent of which 1259 were under sugarcane kabbu (K.) or 
us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 818 under chillies menasinakai (K.) 
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or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 3 under ginger shunti (K.) alia 
(M.) Zinziber officinale, and the remaining 766 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 65,787 people 56,433 
or 85' 78 per cent were Hindus, 9341 or 14T9 per cent Musalmans, 
12 Christians, and one aParsi. The details of the Hindu castes are: 
1948 Brahmans; 27,397 Lingayats ; 971 Jains, 440 Lavanas, 163 
Lads, 59 Telugu-Oshnamarus, 10 Chunaris, and 2 Marwaris, 
traders ; 3280 Marathas, 992 Kamatis, 126 Halepaiks, 124 Rajputs, 
120 Radders, 100 Malavars, 37 Haslars, and 35 Dasars, husbandmen ; 
1237 Panchals, metal-workers; 634 Shimpis, tailors ; 246 Ilgerus, 
palm -tappers ; 221 Sonars, goldsmiths; 122 Lad Suryavanshis, 
butchers; 177 Gavandis, masons; 117 Badiges, carpenters; 84 
Kumbhars, potters ; 56 Nagliks, dyers ; 32 Kammars, blacksmiths ; 
2S Killikiatars, labourers; 26 Medars, bamboo-workers; 549 
Ganigars, oilmen; 292 Kostis and 181 Hatgars, weavers; 2778 
Kurubars, shepherds; 9 Gavlis, cowherds; 4183 Bedars, hunters; 
577 Parits, washermen; 553 Chelvadis, Lingayat beadles; 151 
Nadigars, barbers ; 1 23 Ambigs, fishermen ; 42 Bhois, litter-bearers ; 
2831 Vaddars, diggers; 518 Koravars, mat and basket -makers ; 
3 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 621 Gollars, 253 Jogis, 122 Helavars, 10 
Gondhalgars, and 8 Kshetridasas, beggars; 2012 Holayas, labourers; 
1231 Madigars, leather-workers ; 519 Kotegars, beggars ; 43 
Samagars, shoemakers ; and 40 Dhors, tanners. 

Hubli lies a little to the north-west of the centre of the district. 
It is bounded on the north by Dharwar and Navalgund, on the east 
by Navalgund and Gadag, on the south by the Kundgul division 
of the Jamkhandi State and Bankapur, on the south-west by 
Kalghatgi, and on the west and north-west by Dharwar. It 
contains eighty-six Government and eight alienated villages with 
an area of 311 square miles, a population 91,997 or 295 to the 
square mile, and a yearly land revenue of £26,056 (Rs. 2,60,560). 

Of the 311 square miles, 30S have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, fifteen square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
174,697 acres or 92T2 per cent of arable land, 768 acres 0'40 per 
cent of unarable land, 3006 acres or 1'58 per cent of grass, 1278 
acres or 0'67 per cent of forests, and 9873 acres or 5‘20 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 174,697 acres of 
arable land 48,549 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

The water-shed of South India runs through the sub-division from 
north to south dividing it into two unequal parts. To the west of the 
water-shed the country is broken by a few low hills with many small 
villages of poor hardworking people on rising ground. To the 
east of the watershed is a bare black level broken by a few straggling 
habhul trees, and, far apart on the banks of streams, are large 
settlements of rich skilful husbandmen. 

In the north and east the soil is black and rich well suited for 
cotton. Most of the western black soil fields have bands of red 
mixec with the black and the soil of the rolling uplands is red. 
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Of two hills Doddagudd and Burdsinghi, Doddagudd in Unakall 
two miles north-east of Hubli, rises steep and bare about 300 feet 
above the plain. Burdsinghi is four miles south of Hubli where the 
general level is about forty feet lower than to the north of Hubli. 

The climate of Hubli is temperate, neither very hot nor very cold, 
the west being wetter and cooler than the east. In a year of excessive 
rainfall the eastern black soil remains damp long after the rains 
are over and during the cold months the climate becomes feverish. 
A small tract between Behatti and Hebsur to the north, though it 
does not get a good rainfall oftener than once in four years, is so rich 
that it repays the husbandman. At Hubli, during the ten years 
ending 1881, the rainfall varied from 14'58 inches in 1876 to 43'55 
inches in 1874 and averaged 28‘25 inches. 

In the west the chief source of water are west-flowing streams. 
Of these the Shalmalla, which lower down is called the Kallhalla 
is the largest, flowing over sand and gravel forty to fifty feet broad 
between sloping earthy banks. In the east the north-flowing 
Bennihalla passes along a muddy bed 150 to 200 feet broad 
between steep and earthy banks. During the hot season both of 
these streams cease to flow but the water stands in pools. Almost 
every village hasa pond. The western ponds are small, but the water, 
which is good and plentiful, is used for drinking and for watering 
rice fields. In the east the water of the ponds and smaller streams 
is often brackish and unfit for drinking; and in dry years the 
supply fails. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included 162 
riding and 4396 load carts, 5144 two-bullock and 336 four-bullock 
ploughs, 17,562 bullocks, 8066 cows, 2268 he-buffaloes and 7424 
she-buff aloes, 484 horses, 13,988 sheep and goats, and 1313 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 125,024 acres the whole area held for tillage, 7331 
acres or 5'86 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 117,693 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 59,579 acres or 50'6lper 
centof which 28,338 were under Indian millet join (K.) or jvdri (51.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 24,042 under wheat godhi (K.) or ghau (M.) 
Triticum aestivuin, 2635 under nnmni (Iv.) or kdng (M.) Panicum 
italicum, 2071 under rice batta (K.) or bhdt (5L) Oryza sativa, 1163 
under rag! (K.) or ndchni (51.) Eleusine corocana, 1028 under mve 
(K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 57 under spiked millet sejje (K.) 
or bdjri (51.) Penicillaria spicata, and 215 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 7443 acres or 6’32 per 
cent of which 3280 were under gram kadi! (K.) or harbhara (51.) Cicer 
arietinum, 1906 under togari or tuvdri (K.) or fur (51.) Cajanus 
indicus, 1516 under hexane (K.) or mug (51.) Phaseolus radiatus, 
570 under hurli (K.) or kill/ hi (51.) Dolichos biflorus, and 171 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5045 acres or 4‘28 per cent of 
which 1207 were under linseed agashi (K.) or java-s (51.) Linum 
usitatissimum, 131 under sesame yellu (K.) or til (51.) Sesamum 
iudicum, and 3707 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 44,910 
acres or 38' 15 per cent of which 44,865 were under cotton hatti or 
a rale (K.) or kdpux (51.) (jossypinm herbaceum, and 45 under Bombay 
hemp sanbit (K.) or tag (51.) Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
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crops occupied 716 acres or 060 per cent of which 275 were under 
chillies menasinakai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 104 
under tobacco hdgesoppu (K.) or tambaku (M.) Nicotiana tahacum, 
54 under sugarcane kabbu (K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 
and the remaining 283 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 91,997 people 75,739 or 
82'32 per cent were Hindus, 15,884 or 1 7‘26 per cent Musalmans, 368 
or 0'40 per cent Christians, and 6 Parsis. The details of the Hindu 
castes are: 2554 Brahmans; 31,438 Lingayats ; 1540 Jains, 163 
Lads, 68 Komtis, 1 1 Gurjars, 9 Tambolis, and 8 Lavanas, traders ; 
3482 Marathas, 1947 Radders, 309 Rajputs, and 17 Dasars, husband- 
men; 1860 Panchals, metal-workers; 1662 Shimpis, tailors; 310 
Gavandis, masons ; 300 Kumbhars, potters ; 245 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 
238 Badiges, carpenters ; 181 Lad-Suryavanshis, butchers ; 170 
Medars, bamboo-workers ; 158 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 91 Kammars, 
blacksmiths; 65 Nilaris, indigo-dyers; 4749 Kostis, weavers; 2127 
Ganigars, oilmen; 9215 Kurubars, shepherds ; 119 Gavlis, cowherds ; 
3332 Bedars, hunters; 652 Nadigars, barbers ; 432 Parits, washer- 
men; 315 Chelvadis, Lingayat beadles; 52 Bhois, litter-bearers; 
1025 Vaddars, diggers; 277 Koravars, mat and basket makers; 68 
iShikalgars, armourers ; 67 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 333 Collars, 
78 Jogis, 9 Gosdvis, 6 Helavars, 6 Bhats, and 5 Joshis, beggars ; 
3942 Madigars, leather- workers ; 1 506 Holayas, labourers ; 484 
Samagars, shoemakers ; 89 Dhors, tanners ; 25 Bhangis, scavengers. 

Kalghatgi is in the west of the district. It is bounded on the 
north by Dharwar, on the east by Hubli and Bankapur, on the 
south by Yellapur iu North Kanara, and on the west by Yellapur 
and Haliyal in North Kanara. It contains 121 Government 
and twenty alienated villages with an area of 279 square miles, a 
population of 50,769 or 181 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £12,985 (Ks. 1,29,850). 

Of the 279 square miles, 269 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, thirty-six square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
97,868 acres or 02'85 per cent of arable land, 499 acres or 0-32 per 
cent of unarable land, 1618 acres or P03 per cent of grass, 46,434 
acres or 29'82 per cent of forests, and 9282 acres or 5'96 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 97,868 acres of 
arable land 20,926 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

Most of Kalghatgi is broken by woody hills. The east and 
south are open and rolling with bushy uplands. The north and west 
are wilder with one long ridge about 700 feet above the plain and 
several lower ranges, which, especially in the west, are thick covered 
with trees to the tops. The villages are unwalled, and are close 
together, generally on rising ground shaded by tamarind trees. 

Except a small tract in the east, the soil is red, with in parts a 
mixture of crumbly trap or murwm and gravel. 

fhe only two large hills are Budangudd and Ganigudd with 
ii g e tops and bush-covered sides. Budangudd, about twelve 
mites north-east of Kalghatgi, is eight miles from north to south 
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and has an average breadth of one mile. Ganigudd about four 
miles west of Kalghatgi, is half a mile long and a quarter of a 
mile broad. 

The rains are damp and the cold weather which lasts till the end 
of February is cool and pleasant. After February the climate 
grows dry and hot, and disagreeable east winds set in. The dryness 
and heat last till May when thunderstorms with hail and heavy rain 
cool and soften the air. The rainfall in the woody west is heavier 
than in the rest of the sub-division. At Kalghatgi during the ten 
years ending 1881 the rainfall varied from 20 43 inches in 1876 to 
42'95 inches in 1874 and averaged 20 25 inches. 

The supply of water is on the whole plentiful. The Bidtihalla 
from the north and the Kalhalla from the north-east meet in the 
middle of the sub-division, and, over a rocky and sandy bed about a 
hundred feet broad, between steep earthy banks, flow south in a 
single stream at first under the name of the Bedti, and near the 
coast of the Gangavali. During the hot season the stream ceases 
but pools of water remain in the bed. Besides the streams each 
village has its pond most of which hold water through the year. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included fifty-nine 
riding and 2444 load carts, 7822 two-bullock and two four-bullock 
ploughs, 22,781 bullocks and 17,747 cows, 6230 lie-buffaloes and 
5514 she-buffaloes, 463 horses, 4725 sheep and goats, and 281 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 70,616 acres the whole area held for tillage, 20,913 
acres or 29'61 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 49,703 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 45,860 acres or 22 - 26 per 
cent of which 23,990 were under rice bhatta (K.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 12,897 under Indian millet jola (K.) or jvari (M.) Sorghum 
vulgare, 5429 under rugi (K.) or nachni (M.) Eleusino corocana, 
2364 under save (K.) or vari (M.) Pauicum miliare, 1165 under 
naimni (K.) or k dug (M.) Pauicum italicum, 11 under wheat gotlhi 
(K.) or ghau (M.) Triticnm mstivum, 3 under spiked millet sej/o 
(K.) or bdjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and one under maize mekke 
jola (K.) or makai (M.) Zea mays. Pulses occupied 1093 acres or 
2T9 per cent of which 681 were under togari or tuvari (K.) or 
fur (M.) Cajanus indices, 232 under hurli (K.) or Tculthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 87 under gram kadli (K.) or harblmra (M.) Cicer arietinum, 
56 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 35 under 
uddu (K.) or udiil (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and two under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 1066 acres or 2*14 per cent of which 
213 were under sesame yellu, (K.) til (M.) Sesamum indicum, and 
853 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied S71 acres or 1*75 per 
cent of which 753 were under cotton hatti or a rale (K.) or kdpus 
(M.) Gossypium herbaceum, 112 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or 
tag (M.) Crotalaria juncea, and 6 under Indian hemp pandi (K.) or 
ambddi (M.) Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
813 acres or 1*63 per cent of which 500 were under chillies 
menasinakai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 187 under 
sugarcane kabbu (K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officiuarum, 6 under 
tobacco Iwgt'soppn (K.) or tambdku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, and 
the remaining 120 under various vegetables and fruits. 
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The 1881 population returns show that of 50,769 people 45,491 or 
89*60 per cent were Hindus, 4725 or 9*30 per cent Musalmans, and 
553 or TO 8 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
946 Brahmans ; 20,493 Lingayats; 1272 Jains, 843 Lavanas, 143 Lads 
or South Gujaratis, 132 Narvekars and Bandekars, and 16 Gurjars 
or Gujarat Vanis, traders; 6516 Marathas, 623 Radders, and 4S4 
Rajputs, husbandmen ; 743 Panchals, metal-workers; 342 Gavandis, 
masons ; 264 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 205 Sbimpis, tailors ; 194 
Badiges, carpenters; 155 Kumbhars, potters ; 139 Lad Suryavanshis, 
butchers; 105 Ilgerus, palm-tappers ; 102 Medars, basket-makers; 
and 55 Rammars, blacksmiths ; 375 Ganigars, oilmen ; 258 Kostis 
and 189 Hatgars, weavers; 2160 Kurubars, shepherds; 121 
Gavlis, cowherds ; 2902 Bedars, hunters ; 500 Ambigs, fishermen; 
431 Parits, washermen ; 259 Radi gars, barbers; and 165 Chelvadis, 
Lingay at beadles ; 1104 Yaddars, diggers; 445 Kora vars, basket- 
makers; 8 Dombars, rope-dancers; 36 Gollars, 30 Jogis, 19 
Gondbalgars, and 9 Gosavis, beggars ; 1250 Madigars, leather- 
workers ; 1246 Holayas or Mhars, labourers; 225 Samagars or 
Chambhars, shoemakers ; and 37 Dhors, tanners. 

Karajgi, in the south-east of the centre of the distret, is bounded 
on the north by the Lakshmeshvar division of Miraj and the 
Shirhatti division of Sangli, on the east by the Tungbhadra which 
separates it from Belari in Madras, on the south by Rod and 
Ranebennur, aud on the west by Hangal and Bankapur. It contains 
141 Government and sis alienated villages with an area of 442 
square miles, a population of S3,216 or 188 to the square mile, and 
a yearly laud revenue of £19,232 (Rs. 1,92,320). 

Of the 442 square miles, 436 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, twenty-four square miles 
are occupied by the lauds of alienated villages. The rest contains 
229,189 acres or 86*02 per cent of arable land, 4269 acres or V60 
per cent of unarablo laud, 8359 acres or 34. 3 per cent of grass, and 
2 1,595 acres or 9*2-> per cent of villages sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 229,1 89 acres of arable land, 72,377 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Except in the south-west where it is broken by hills, Karajgi is flat. 
It is crossed from east to west by the Varda. The centre and south 
have a scanty covering of brushwood, but the rest of the sub- 
division except close to village sites is bare of trees. In the east 
the villages are large and far apart ; in the west they are smaller 
aud doner. Some stand on the banks of streams and some which 
have walls stand in the open plain. The people are fairly off. 

In the north aud east the sod is black and in the south and west 
mostly red with an occasional plot of black. 


from the northern boundary of Rdunebenur in the south-east a 
tew spurs pass north into Karajgi. They make little show as tho 
„ !“ c f mh oi Karojiri is higher than the level of the plain 

, s , , of Handle nnur. The Dergiri hill rises about 300 feet above 

lvnJ’lr i n'* 1 . ' a o J l te - llpio of T »fn»oHapi>a on the top. The 
‘ 1 mes to -^dO and the Kabul* hill in the south-west 
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about 150 feet above the plain. Bush-eovered bills in the west 
give cover to antelope and wild hog. The other hills are bare. 

In some places in the south and west the climate is hot and 
feverish, but on the whole it is good. The rainfall is much the 
same all over the sub -division. At Karajgi during the ten years 
ending 1SSI it varied from 13'36 inches in 1870 to 344)6 inches 
in 1873 and averaged 27-04 inches. 

The Varda with a winding course of twenty- five to thirty miles 
flows north-east through the sub-division over a muddy and gravelly 
bed 300 to 000 feet broad and between steep banks. During the 
rains it is not fordable ; but in the dry months, the water is so 
low in places that carts can cross. At Kohu, Karajgi, Nave, Rite, and 
many other villages ferries ply during the rains. The Tungbhadra, 
which forms the eastern boundary of the subdivision, up to February 
is crossed by two ferries at Galgnath and Havnur. Between 
February and the end of May the Tungbhadra is fordable at 
many places. Many large and small ponds scattered over the 
sub-division furnish it with a good supply of water. 

According to the 1832-83 returns farm stock included twenty-one 
riding and 3718 load carts, 7320 two-bullock and 1726 four-bullock 
ploughs, 24,194 bullocks and 14,218 cows, 2761 he-buffaloes and 
9791 sbe-buffaloes, 551 horses, 29,145 sheep and goats, and 3S9 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 129,001 acres the whole area held for tillage, 
25,550 acres or 19 '80 percent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
103,451 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 51,210 acres or 
49'50 per cent, of which 3S,718 were under Indian millet jola (K.) 
or jvuri (Mi) Sorghum vulgare, 7702 under navani (K.) or Jiang 
(11.) Panicum italicum, 1959 under save (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum 
miliare, 1910 under rice bhatta (K.) or blu'd (M.) Oryza sativa, 600 
under wheat godhi (K.) or fjluiu (M.) Triticum asstivum, 267 under 
rdgi (K.) or nuchni (M.) fileusine eorocana, and 54 under spiked 
millet sejje (K.) or btijri (M.) Penicillaria spicata. Pulses occupied 
12,410 acres or 1 P99 per cent of which 4198 were under tognri or 
tuvari (K.) or tur (II.) Cajanus indicus, 365 G under kurli (K.) or 
Iculthi (M.) Dolichos biflorus, 3051 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) 
Phaseolus radiatus, 491 under gram lauUi (K.) or harbhara (M.) 
Cicer arietinum, 63 under uddu (K.) or udid Phaseolus mungo, and 
951 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5415 acres or 5"23 per 
cent of which 941 were under sesame yellu (K.) or til (M.) 
Sesamum indicum, 9 under linseed agash i (K.) or jams (M.) 
Linum usitatissimnm, and 4465 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 30,815 acres or 29"78 per cent of which 30,497 were under 
cotton hatti or anile (K.) or kdpus (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, 244 
under Bombay hemp sanlu (K.) or tag (M.) Crotalaria juncea, 
and 74 under Indian hemp pundi (K.) or anibddi (M.) Hibiscus 
eanabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 3601 acres or 3 48 per 
cent of which 2810 were under chillies menasinakai (K.) or mirchi 
(M.) Capsicum fratescens, 221 under sugarcane kabbu (K.) or (M.) 
Saccharum officinarum, 21 under tobacco hdgesoppu (K.) or tambaku 
(M.) Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 549 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 
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The 1881 population returns show that of 83,216 people 75,116 
or 90'26 per cent were Hindus, 8096 or 9- 73 per cent Musalmans, 
and 4 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 2727 
Brahmans; 30,7-57 Lingayats ; 586Lavanas, 427 Jains, and 123 Lads, 
traders ; 2071 Marathas, 1096 Radders, 246 Rajputs, 50 Malavars, 
husbandmen ; 1818 Panchals, metal-workers ; 5S3 Shimpis, tailors ; 
266 Ga varid is, masons; 198 Nilaris, indigo-dyers; 179 Lad- 
Suryavanshis, butchers; 179 Badiges, carpenters; 161 Ilgerus, 
palm-tappers ; 115 Sonars, goldsmiths; 82 Kammars, blacksmiths ; 
57 Killikiatars, labourers ; 53 Kumbhars, potters ; 28 Medars, 
bamboo- workers ; 2343 Ganigars, oilmen; 1170 Kostis, weavers ; 844 
Khatris, silk-dyers; 10,244 Kurubars, shepherds; 11 Gavlis, 
cowherds; 6614 Bedars, hunters; 2816 Ambigs, fishermen; 771 
Nudigars, barbers ; 576 Parits, washermen ; 150 Bhois, litter- 
bearers; 103 Chelvadis, Liugayat beadles ; 2207 Vaddars, diggers ; 
810 Koravars, mat and basket-makers ; 12 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 
672 Gollars, 102 Helavars, 44 Devdasas, 18 Gosavis, 17 Jogis, 
8 Kshetridasas, and 8 Gondhalgars, beggars ; 3323 Madigars, 
leather-workers ; 233 Holayas, labourers ; 1 13 Kotegars, beggars ; 
89 Samagars, shoemakers ; and 16 Dhors, tanners. 

Kod is in the extreme south-west of the district. It is bounded 
on the north by Haugal and Karajgi, on the east by Ranebennur, 
and on the south and west by Maisur. It contains 193 Government 
and eleven alienated villages, with an area of 400 square miles, a 
population of 80,345 or 200 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £18,663 (Rs. 1,86,630). 

Of the 400 square miles, 389 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, fifteen square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
191,648 acres or 77'56 per cent of arable land, 2016 acres or 0'81 per 
cent of unarable land, 3774 acres or 1*52 per cent of grass, 25,829 
acres or 10 - 45 per cent of forests, and 23,811 acres or 9 - 63 per 
cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 191,648 
acres of arable land 46,810 acres have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Kod is dotted with small hills and ponds some of which when full 
arc two to three miles long. Many of the hillocks are bare but the 
range which separates Kod from Maisur is covered with brushwood 
and low forests. A great part of the country is watered and is 
covered with sugarcane fields and betel-palm gardens. The villages 
which are small and close together, are well shaded and lie in the 
open plain, most of them without walls. 

The soil is chiefly red ; black soil scarcely occurs except in a few 
villages in the east. 

The north and west have many small hills and knolls and 
the south is full of hills. In the south two nearly parallel 
steep and narrow ranges run east and west 400 to 600 feet 
above the plain. The northern range, which is about fourteen 
miles long, shuts off the Masur valley from the rest of the 
sub-divisions. It has no wild animals and except of grass and 
brushwood is bare. Besides a few bullock and pony tracks two 
cart roads cross it one from Hirekerur to Maisur and the other 
from Ratihalli to Maisur. The southern range, five to seven miles 
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from the northern range, runs south-east falling gradually into the 
Tungbhadra. Its highest hill is Maravli which rises about 600 feet 
above the plain. Most of the range is steep and narrow. Two cart 
roads cross it, one close to and the other four miles west of the 
Maravli hill. Besides by these roads it is crossed by a few rugged 
pony and bullock tracks. The range is scantily covered with low 
forest which gives shelter to panthers, bears, and a few tigers. 

As the greater part of the tilled land is watered, Rod, though 
cool and healthy in the hot weather is very feverish during the cold 
months. During the ten years ending 1881 the rainfall at Hirekerur 
the sub-division head-quarters varied from 15'96 inches in 1876 to 
3277 inches in 1877 and averaged 25 73 inches. 

The Tungbhadra touches a few villages in the south-east comer. 
The Eumadvati rising in the Madak lake in Maisur, with a bed 150 
feet broad and between steep banks, flows east across the sub- 
division. In the hot season it holds water in pools. Besides these 
rivers Rod has so many ponds of various sizes that one-eighth of the 
area under tillage is watered. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eleven 
riding and 3895 load carts, 12,696 two-bullock and 1791 four- 
bullock ploughs, 34,801 bullocks and 23,224 cows, 5139he-buffaloes 
and 11,608 she-buffaloes, 382 horses, 18,007 sheep and goats, and 
239 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 123,768 acres the whole area held for tillage 25,859 
acres or 20' 89 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 97,909 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 65,539 acres or 66'93 per 
cent of which 30,281 were under Indian millet jola (R.) or jvari (M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 14,325 under rice bhatta (R.) or bhat (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 10,163 under rdgi (R.) or nachni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 6467 
under navani (R.) or hang (M.) Panicum italicum, 4243 under save 
(R.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 57 under wheat, godhi (E.). or ghau 
(M.) Triticum asstivum, and 3 under spiked millet sejje (R.) or bdjri 
(M.) Penicillaria spicata. Pulses occupied 7018 acres or 7'16 per 
cent of which 3474 were under hurli (E.) or kalthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 1894 under togari or tuvari (R.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 
778 under hesaru (R.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 453 under 
gTam hadli (R.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 165 under uddu, 
(R.) or udid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and 254 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 3843 acres or 3'92 per cent of which 145 were 
under sesame yellu (E.) or til (M.) Sesamum indicum, 41 under 
Indian mustard sdsive (R.) or red (M.) Sinapis dichotoma, and 3657 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 3370 acres or 3'44 per cent 
of which 3100 were under cotton hatti or arale (R.) or ki'tpus (M.) 
Gossypium herbaceum, 253 under Bombay hemp sanbu (R.) or fag 
(M.) Crotalaria juncea, and 17 under Indian hemp pundi (R.) or 
ambddi (M.) Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
18,139 acres or 18'52 per cent of which 16,219 were under chillies 
enenasinakai (E.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 1316 under 
sugarcane habbu (R.) or its (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 91 under 
tobacco hdgesoppu (R.) or tambdku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 4 
under ginger shunti (E.) or alia (M.) Zinziber officinale, and the 
remaining 509 under various vegetables and fruits. 
b 98—81 
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The 1881 population returns show that of 80,845 people 73,200 or 
9P10 per cent were Hindus, 7138 or 8'88 per cent Musalmans, and 
7 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 1851 Brahmans ; 
35,778 Lingayats ; GO 8 Lavanas, 441 Jains, and 42 Telugu 
Oshnamarus, traders ; 2173 Marathas, 617 Kamatis, 502 Rudders, 
234 Rajputs, 96 Dasars, 20 Halepaiks, husbandmen ; 1636 Pancbals, 
metal-workers ; 1270 Gavandis, masons ; 414 Shimpis, tailors ,- 260 
Sonars, goldsmiths ; 220 Jin gars, saddle-makers ; 186 Ilgerus, 
palm-tappers; 142 Badiges, carpenters; 137 Kumbhars, potters; 
129 Killikiatars, labourers; 77 Nilaris, indigo-dyers; 22 Karri mars, 
blacksmiths ; 20 Medars, bamboo-workers ; 517 Kostis, weavers ; 
400 Gan i gars, oilmen; 271 Hatgars, weavers; 7003 Kurubars, 
shepherds; 25 Gavlis, cowherds; 8086 Bedars, hunters ; 904 Parits, 
washermen; 900 Chelvadis, Lingayat beadles; 319 Nddigars, barbers ; 
97 Bhois, litter-bearers; 2674 Vaddars, diggers ; 482 Koravars, 
mat and basket-makers ; 45 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 421 Collars, 
60 Helav’ars, 18 Gosavis, 15 Masalars, 13 Jogis, 8 Budbudkis, and 
2 Kshetridasds, beggars ; 3858 Madigdrs, leather-workers ; 141 
Holayas, labourers ; 35 Dhors, tanuers ; 31 Samagars or Chambhars, 
shoemakers. 

Naval guild in the north of the district is bonnded on the north 
by Belgaum, Ramdurg, and Badami in South Bijapur, on the east 
by Ron and Gadag, on the south by ffubli, on the west by Dharwar 
and on the north-west by Belgaum. It contains ninety Government 
and seven alienated villages with an area of 562 square miles, a 
population of S 7,832 or 156 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £38,280 (Rs. -3,82,860). 

Of the 562 square miles, all of which have been surveyed in detaib 
twenty square miles are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. 
The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 334,212 
acres or 96'08 per cent of arable land, 1980 acres or 0'56 per cent 
of unarable land, 106 acres or 0‘03 per cent of grass, 294 acres or 
0 - 8 per cent of forests, and 11,245 acres or 3' 23 per cent of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 334,21 2 acres of arable 
land 94,025 acres have to be taken on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages. 

Navalgund is a stretch of black soil with a few straggling bdbhul 
trees, and village sites far apart except along the banks of streams. 

From the black level rise three steep sharp-pointed hills. Great 
Nargnnd, Chik or Little Nargund, and Navalgund. Of the three 
hills Great Nargund which was formerly fortified, about twelve 
miles north of Navalguud, is the largest, rising about 700 feet 
above the plain. Next to it, about fifteen miles north of Navalgund, 
comes Chik Nargund or Little Nargnnd, rising about 250 feet 
above the plain. The Navalgund hill, close to Navalgund town, 
rises about 300 feet above the plain. All three hills run from 
north-west to south-west and have ridged tops and sides covered 
with prickly pear. 

The black-soil plain of Navalgund is hotter in the hot months 
and colder in the cold months than the red-soil lands. Showers 
at the end of April greatly relieve the heat. The rainfall is 
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uncertain. At Navalgund, during the ten years ending 1881, the 
fall varied from 7 - 05 inches in 1876 to 40'23 inches in 1874 and 
averaged 22'59 inches. 

The water-supply is chiefly from rivers. For fifteen miles along 
the north-east boundary the Malprabha, over a muddy or sandy 
bed about 350 feet broad, between sloping earthy banks flows 
throughout the year. The river is fordable in the dry months and 
during the rains a ferry plies from Konur to Govankop in Bijapur. 
The Bennihalla, a brackish stream, a feeder of the Malprabha flows 
north-east through the length of the sub-division. During the rains 
it flows over its banks and causes much damage, but in the hot 
months it dwindles to a thread. The fine earth of its bed whose 
softness is said to have given the river its name of Benihalla or 
the Butter Stream, in places forms quicksands in which cattle are 
sometimes lost. Many villages have ponds, only a few have wells. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included forty- 
seven." riding and 3948 load carts, 2263 two-bullock and 419 four- 
bullock ploughs, 20,446 bullocks, 6962 cows, 1729 ke-buffaloes 
and 7392 she-buffaloes, 500 horses, 26,005 sheep and goats, and 
1047 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 240,208 acres the whole area held for tillage, 1420 
acres or 0-59 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 238,788 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 141,129 acres or 59'10 per 
cent of which 82,906 were under wheat godhi (K.) or ghau. (M.) 
Triticum aestivum, 57,791 under Indian millet jola (K.) or jvari (M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, and 432 under navani (K.) or lang (M.) Panicum 
italicum. Pulses occupied 11,083 acres or 4’ 64 per cent of which 
10,770 were under gram kaJli (K.) or hnrbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 
169 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 79 under 
hurli (K.) or Iculthi (M.) Dolichos biflorus, 58 under togari or tnvari 
(K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, and 7 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 18,525 acres or 7'75 per cent of which 6444 were under 
linseed agashi (K.) or jams (M.) Linum usitatissimum, and 12,081 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 67,866 acres or 28’42 per cent 
the whole of them under cotton hatti or urn In (K.) or hi pus (M.) 
Gossypium herbaceum. Miscellaneous crops occupied 185 acres or 
0‘07 per cent of which 14 were under sugarcane knbbu (K.) or us 
(M.) Saccharum offieinarum, one under tobacco lidgesoppu (K.) or 
tuinbuku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, aud the remaining 170 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 87,832 people 79,680 or 
90'71 per cent were Hindus, 8145 or 9'27 per cent Musalmans, and 
7 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 2513 Brahmans ; 
30,519 Lingayats ; 771 Jains, 394 Komtis, 350 Telugu-Banjigars, 
95 Lads, 70 Havanas, 8 Gurjars, and 4 Marwaris, traders ; 5639 
Radders, 3395 Marathas, 197 Rajputs, and 62 Dasars, husbandmen ; 
1587 Panchals, metal-workers ; 660 Gavandis masons ; 590 Shimpis, 
tailors ; 469 Kumbhars, potters ; 352 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 336 
Badiges, carpenters; 191 Eammars, blacksmiths; 52 Medars, 
bamboo-workers ; 40 Lad Suryavanshis, butchers ; 40 Ni laris, 
indigo-dyers ; 3880 Gan i gars, oilmen ; 1870 Ivostis, weavers ; 12,106 
Kurubars, shepherds ; 15 Gavlis, cowherds ; 3742 Bedars, hunters y 
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1385 Ambigs, fishermen ; 905 Nadigdrs, barbers ; 756 Parits, 
washermen; 221 Bhois, litter-bearers; 51 Chelvadis, Lingayat 
beadles; 31 Kalavants, dancing girls; 1238 Vaddars, diggers ; 419 
Koravars, mat and basket-makers ; 5 Dombars, rope-dancers; 117 
Gollars, 55 Budbudkis, 18 Masalars, 13 Joshis, 9Helavars, 8 Jogis, 
2 Kshetridasas, beggars ; 2026 Madigars, leather-workers ; 2007 
Holayas, labourers ; 449 Samagars, shoemakers ; and 18 Dhors, 
tanners. 


Ranebennur is in the extreme south-east comer of the district. 
It is bounded on the north by Karajgi, on the east and south by the 
Tungbhadra which separates Rdnebennur from Maisur and BeMri 
in Madras, and on the west by Rod. It contains 131 Government 
and twelve alienated villages with an area of 405 square miles, a 
population of 74,213 or 183 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £15,804 (Rs. 1,58,040). 

Of the 405 square miles, 395 have been surveyed in detail* 
According to the revenue survey returns, nineteen square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 194,476 
acres or 78'67 per cent of arable land, 2568 acres or 1-03 per cent of 
unarable land, 26,594 acres or 1075 per cent of grass, and 23,553 
acres or 9'52 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. 
From the 194,476 acres of arable land, 42,406 acres have to be taken 
on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

The country is generally flat with a low range on the north and a 
group of hills near Airani in the east. Much of the land near the 
hills is covered with low brushwood. Except Ranebennur the 
villages, are small and close together chiefly along the banks of the 
lungbhadra and other streams. Almost all villages are shaded by 
trees and the large ones are walled. 

The soil is black in the low-lying parts and red on the bills and 
uplands. 


In the low northern range the hills rise 200 to 500 feet above the 
plain generally with sloping sides covered with brushwood which 
give shelter to wolves and deer. The range is crossed by many 
cart tracks. Rear Motebennur in the north several bare conical 
hills rise about 150 feet from the plain, and, with several breaks 
through which carts pass, a low narrow bare range stretches 
about ten miles from Byadgi in the north-west to Halgiri in the 
south-west. In the extreme east near Airani on the Tungbhadra, 
surrounded by groups of smaller hills, is the highest point in 
Ranebennur, a peak 600 feet above the plain with sloping bushy 
sides which give shelter to wolves. 

The climate is somewhat hotter in the east than in the west, and 
on the whole is good. In the beginning of April, the hottest part 
ot the year, the thermometer rises to 100° or 102°. With the first 
rains in May the air cools till it falls to 75° or 70° in June, and 
rom that seldom rises much before October. The rainfall is fairly 
equa over the whole sub-division. At Ranebennur, during the ten 

years ending 1881 the fall varied from 10T3 inches in 1876 to 35'40 
inches m 1874 and averaged 22-40 inches. 
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Ranebennnr is well supplied wifcli water. The Tungbhadra flows 
between steep banks along a sandy bed abont half a mile broad. It 
is bridged at Harihar and ferries ply at many places. The Kumad- 
vati a feeder of the Tungbhadra flows east about fifteen miles along 
a sandy bed about 300 feet wide and between steep banks. Other 
streams flow south to join the Tungbhadra. Besides the rivers and 
streams are many ponds, the largest of which are at Ranebennur and 
Malapur. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included fifteen 
riding and 3111 load carts, 7043 two-bullock and 2181 four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,646 bullocks and 12,409 cows, 2010 he-buffaloes and 
9459 she-buffaloes, 419 horses, 31,619 sheep and goats, and 1305 
asses. 

In 1881-82 of 110,137 acres the whole area held for tillage, 15,077 
acres or 13 - 68 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 95,060 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 49,862 acres or 52 - 45 per 
cent of which 38,940 were under Indian millet jola (K.) or jvari 
(M.) Sorghum vulgare, 8076 under navani(K.) or kdng (M.) Panicum 
italicum, 963 under save (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 359 
under rice hhatta (K.) or bhat (M.) Oryza sativa, 337 under ragi 
(K.) or naclini (M.) Eleusine corocana, 314 under wheat godhi (K.) or 
ghau (M.) Triticum mstivum, 26 under spiked millet sejje (K.) or 
bajri (M.) Penicillaria spficata, and 847 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 11,580 acres or 1248 per 
cent of which 6097 were under hurli (K.) or kulthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 3499 under togari or tuvari (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus 
indicus, 1071 under gram kadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer 
arietinum, 452 under hesant (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 
9 under uddu (K.) or udid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and 452 under 
other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 2894 acres or 3'04 per cent of 
which 358 were under sesame yellu (K.) or til (M.) Sesamum 
indicum, 7 under linseed agashi (K.) or javas (M.) Linum usitatis- 
simum, and 2529 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 23,120 
acres or 24'32 per cent of which 22,777 were under cotton hatti 
or arale (K.) or kdpas (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, 181 under 
Indian hemp pundi (K.) or arnbddi (M.) Hibiscus cannabinus, and 
162 under Bombay hempsa«6a (K.) or tag (M.) Crotalaria jnncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 7604 acres or 7’99 per cent of which 
6690 were under chillies menasinakai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum 
frutescens, 431 under tobacco hagesoppu (K.) or tambdku (M.) 
Nicotiana tabacum, 108 under sugarcane kabbu (K.) or us (M.) 
Saccharum officinarum, and the remaining 375 under various vege- 
tables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 74,213 people, 68,037 or 
91'67 per cent were Hindus, 6172 or 8'31 percent Musalmhns, and 
4 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are 1174 Brahmans ; 
28,744 Lingayats ; 310 Lavanas, 78 Lads, 52 Jains, 11 Telugu- 
Oshnamarus, and 5 Chunaris, traders; 3141 Radders, 2089 
Marathas, 390 Kamatis, 204 Rajputs, 201 Dasars, husbandmen ; 
2060 Panchals, metal-workers; 574 Shimpis, tailors ; 315 Gavandis, 
masons ; 141 Badiges, carpenters ; 77 Kumbhars, potters ; 71 
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Kammars, blacksmiths ; 71 Killikiatars, labourers ; 53 Ugerus, 
palm-tappers; 47 Nilaris, indigo-dyers; 42 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 38 
Lad-Suryavanshis, butchers; 17 Jingars, saddle-makers; 12Medars, 
bamboo-workers; 3482 Kostis and 1986 Hatgars, weavers; 962 
Ganigars, oilmen ; 8926 Kurnbars, shepherds ; 47 Gavlis, cowherds ; 
5261 Bedars, hunters ; 715 Parits, washermen ; 456 Chelvadis, 
Lingayat beadles ; 294 Nadi gars, barbers ; 1 7 Bhois, litter-bearers ; 
1177 Yaddars, diggers; 262 Koravars, mat and basket -makers ; 
73 Dombars, rope-dancers; 645 Gollars, 85 Joshis, 3 Bliats, 
beggars ; 3441 Madigars, leather-workers ; 212 Holayas, labourers; 
39 Kotegars, beggars ; 32 Samagars, shoemakers ; and 5 Dhors, 
tanners. 

Ron, in the north-east corner of the district, is bounded on the 
north by Badami in Bijapur, on the east by the Nizam’s territory, 
on the south by Gadag, and on the west by Navalgund. It contains 
seventy Government and four alienated villages with an area of 
3/0 squai-e miles, a population of 60,724 or 164 to the square mile, 
and a yearly land revenue of £] 6,447 (16,14,470). 

Of the 370 square miles, 334 have been surveyed in detail- 
According to the revenue survey returns, thirty-six square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
221, /G1 acres or 9G'35 per cent of arable land, 6334 acres or 2 - 75 
per cent of unarable land, 223 acres or 0'09 per cent of grass, and 
1830 acres or O’ 79 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 221,761 acres of arable land 57,525 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

The sub-division is one stretch of rich black soil, without a hill 
and with hardly an upland, highly tilled, with bare large villages, 
on the banks of streams or in the open plain. The people are 
skilful hardworking' and well-to-do husbandmen. 

Except a little tract in the east and north where it is red the soil 
is rich black. 

The rainy months are fairly pleasant, but of late years the cold 
weather has been feverish and the rest of the year is hot and dry. 

during the ten years ending 1881, the rainfall varied from 
/'5o inches in 1876 to 37'41 inches in 1874 and averaged 23'81inches. 

The Benihalla which flows into the Malprabha at the north-east 
corner of Ron and the Malprabha form the north-west boundary for 
about seventeen miles. The Malprabha flows east, over a muddy 
and sandy bed between sloping and earthy banks. The river is 
fordable except in the rains and has no ferry. Most villages have 
small ponds of drinking water and some villages have wells, but of 
brackish water. On the whole the water-supply is poor. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included five riding 
i c 1 7n 7 4 load Carts ’ 3 ' 34 two-bullock and 635 four-bullock ploughs, 
i 'hi btdlwks and 6812 cows, 1438 he-buffaloes and 6082 she- 
u aloes, 289 horses, 20,851 sheep and goats, and 435 asses. 

-^3>295 acres the whole area held for tillage, 3452 
•w,r 01 '7 U .r ceat were fallow or under grass: Of the 159,843 
Cb undcr ulUl SY grain crops occupied 72,081 acres or 45'09 per 
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cent of which. 50,520 were nnder Indian millet jola (K.) or jvuri 
(M.) Sprghum vulgare, 16,519 under wheat godhi (K.) or <jlmu (M.) 
Triticum mstivum, 2982 under navani (K.) or hang (M.) Panicum 
italicum, 1643 under spiked millet sejje (K.) or bdjri (M.) Penicillaria 
spicata, 344 under save (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, and 73 
under rice bhatta (K.) or blu'd (M.) Oryza sativa. Pulses occupied 
10,518 acres or 6’58 per cent of which 5628 were under gram kadli 
(K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 1924 under togari or tuvari 
(K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 1866 under liesaru (K.) or mug (M.) 
Phaseolus radiatus, 460 under hnrli (K.) or kulthi (if.) Dolichos 
biflorus, and 640 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 9798 acres 
or 6T3 per cent of which 5599 were under linseed agashi (K.) or 
javas (M.) Linum usitatissimum, 310 under sesame yellu (K.) or 
til (M.) Sesamum indicum, and 3889 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 67, 105 acres or 4P98 percent all of them under cotton 
hatti or arale (K.) or kdpus (M.) (iossypium herbaceum. Miscella- 
neous crops occupied 341 acres or 0‘21 per cent of which 134 were 
under tobacco hdgesoppu (K.) or tambdku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 
32 under sugarcane kabbu (K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 
one under chillies menasinakai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutes- 
cens, and the remaining 174 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 60,724 people, 56,160 or 
92 - 48 per cent were Hindus, 4562 or 7*51 per cent Musalmans, and 
2 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 4849 Brahmans ; 
19,750 Lingayats ; 93 Lads or South Gujaratis ; 70 Jains and 24 
Havanas, traders ; 2959 Radders, 947 Marathas, 143 Dasars, and 91 
Rajputs, husbandmen ; 1464 Panchdls, metal-workers ; 312 Kumbhars 
potters; 310 Gavandis, masons ; 211 Shimpis, tailors ; 187 Sonars, 
goldsmiths ; 1 47 Badiges, carpenters ; S8 Ilgerus, palm-tappers ; 
88 Kammars, blacksmiths; 58 Killikiatars, labourers; 51 Lad- 
Suryavanshis, butchers; and 24 Medars bamboo-workers; 3926 
Ganigars, oilmen; 1022 Kostis and 347 Hatgars, weavers; 
8095 Kurubars, shepherds ; 6 Gavlis, cowherds ; 406S Bedars, 
hunters; 635 Nadigars, barbers; 581 Parits, washermen; 307 
Ambigs, fishermen; 31 Bhois, litter-bearers; and 19 Chelvadis, 
Lingayat beadles ; 1067 Yaddars, diggers ; 381 Koravars, mat and 
basket-makers; 2 Dombars, rope-dancers; 142 Collars, 31 Bud- 
budkis, 28 Gosavis, 11 Jogis, and 9 Gondhalgars, beggars; 2319 
Madigars, leather-workers ; 1161 Holayas, labourers ; 95 Samagars, 
shoemakers ; and 11 Dhors, tanners. 
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PLACES. 

Abbigeri, a large village seven miles south of Ron with in 1881 
a population of 3268, has black stone temples of Ishvardev and 
Jotlingdev, each with an inscription. 1 

Ablur village two miles west of Kod, with in 1881 a population 
of 752, has temples of Basappa and Somnath. There are three 
inscriptions in the temple of Basappa, dated 1100, 1119, and 1144, 
and one in the temple of Somnath to the right of the god dated 
116S. 2 

Adur is a large village ten miles east of Hangal, with in 1881 a 
population of 1151. It is mentioned in a twelfth century inscription 
under the name of Pandipur, and till 1862 was the head-quarters of 
a petty division. To the east of the village is the temple of Kalleshvar 
Mahadev with an inscription on the south face dated 1044. There 
are two other inscriptions one in a field -dated 1034 and another 
undated. . The undated inscription is in twenty lines on a stone 
tablet filling a space 3' 7" high and 2' 3J" broad. The first fourteen 
lines are in Sanskrit and the last five in Old Kanarese. The Sanskrit 
inscription records the grant of a field for the charity hall or danashdla 
and other purposes of a Jain temple built by one of the village head- 
men. In the fourth line Vai jay anti or Banavasi in North Kanara 
seems to be mentioned ; but lines two to five are too worn to be 
read. The Kanarese inscription in the last five lines is well 
preserved. It records that during the reign of Kirttivarma about 
a.d. 560 as supreme sovereign, and during the government of the 
city of Pandipura by a certain chief Sinda, Donagdmunda Elaga- 
munda and others, with the leave of king Madhavatti, gave to the 
temple of Jinenara for worship and offerings, eight mattals of rice 
land, by the royal measure, to the west of Karmagalur village. 
1 hough the inscription is not dated, the titles of Kirttivarma and 
the style of the characters leave little doubt that the Kirttivarma 
is the sixth Early Chalukya king of that name (a.d. 567). The 
existence of this inscription in the heart of the Kadamba territory 
supports the statement made in the inscription (a.d. 634) of 


AntltM? and inscr T’tion details in this chapter are from Dr. Burgess’ Lists of 
2 \r a pf n ^ en ! aiIls 111 the Bombay Presidency, pp. 11 -48. 

leet (History of the K&narese Districts of the Bombay Presidency 5° 55 

1167). esuvar IV. (1182- 1189), and of the Kalachun usurper Bijjala (1156- 
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Kirttivarma’s son Pulikeslii II. at Aihole in South Bijapur that 
Kirttivarma defeated the Kadambas. 1 Adur has a fourth inscription 
dated 904 of the thirteenth Rfishtrakuta king Krishna II. (a.d. 875- 
911) or Akalavarsha as he is called in the inscription. The inscrip- 
tion also mentions a chief noble or mahdsdmanta of the Chellketan 
family as governing the Banavasi Twelve-thousand. 2 The first or 
1044 inscription is of the sixth Western Chalukya king Someshvara 
I., of whose time forty inscriptions have been found varying in date 
from 1042 to 1068. 3 

Airani, twelve miles east of Ranibennur, is a large village on 
the Tungbhadrawith in 1881 apopulation of 1778. Melons are grown 
in the river, and before the 1876-77 famine superior blankets used 
to be made for local use by Kurubars. The people died or left the 
place and the blanket-weaving has stopped. In 1790 Captain Moor, 
who accompanied an English detachment sent to help the Marathds 
against Tipn Sultan, mentions Airani as a respectable little fort, 
a town of some note with a weekly market. 4 In 1800 (20th June) 
Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, in his expedition 
against the notorious Maratha freebooter Dhundia Vagh, sent a 
patrol to reconnoitre Airani fort. He meant to attack the fort on 
the morning of the 21st June, but the garrison left it during the 
night of the 20th and the troops took peaceful possession on the 
21st. 5 In 1842 Captain Burgoyne and Lieutenant Bell, who were 
appointed to examine the Southern Maratha forts, described Airani 
as a work of considerable strength on the left bank of the Tung- 
bhadra which ran close under the east front with high banks. The 
fort was built irregularly on a small knoll. It had an inner line of 
works surrounded for about fifty yards by an outer line with a ditch 
on the west and south-west fronts. The outer line of works con- 
sisted of a faussebraye or mound outside the rampart much injured 
on the north and south but in good repair on the east or river side. 
The entrance to the outer works was on the north by three gateways 
through the works leading over the ditch. All the gates as well as 
their flank defences were out of repair. Three ruined gateways led 
from the outer into the inner works. The inner fort stretched 
north-east to south-east about 250 yards long by 100 yards broad. 
The west and south-west defences, being the strongest parts of the 
inner fort, consisted of five large stone bastions about twenty-five 
feet high joined by stone curtains. The east face had no bastions, 
and like the north-east face it works were much ruined. There was 
nothing inside the fort except a ruined palace and a small well with 
a doubtful supply of water. A small passage led out of the fort to 
the river whence an ample supply could be obtained. The ditch on 
the west and south-west fronts of the outer line of fortifications was 
dry and useless, being easy of ascent and descent. The village of 
Airani lay above 100 yards to the north of the fort. To the south- 
west of the village, separated from the ditch by a road, was a large 


1 Compare Indian Antiquary, VIII. 237. 5 Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 36, 85. 

3 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 47. 

4 Moor’s Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 236. 

5 Duke of Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, India (1797 -1805), II. 28. 
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pond, and about SOO yards further was a bill wbicb commanded the 
fort. The greater part of the inner fort was in good order and 
strong, and the broken part was easy of repair. The outer line 
could not be held. 1 * 

Alna'var, twenty miles west of Dharwar, is a large village well 
placed in the south-east corner of the crossing of the Belgaum-Haliy&l 
and Dharwar-Goa roads. When the Marmagao-Beldri railway is 
completed, Alnavar will have a third class station 1 65 miles west of 
Belari. 

Amargol is a large village on the Dharwar-Hubli road five 
miles north-west of Hubli, with in 1881 a population of 1547. In the 
middle of the village is a partly ruined temple of Shankarling built 
by Jakkanacharya, who, according to one account, was a Kshatriya 
prince who atoned for the sin of Brdhman killing by building 
temples ; according to another story he was a Pdnchal pupil of 
Vishvakarma the divine architect who built the temples to try his 
skill. Near it is the temple of Banshankari Devi. The Shankarling 
temple is built of black and light-coloured granite, and has walls 
and pillars carved with figures of gods. The expenses of the temple 
are met from alienated lands. In front of the temple is a broken and 
defaced inscription slab. 

Aminbha'vi is a large village about seven miles north-east of 
Dharwar, with in 1881 a population of 3892. Under the Peshwas 
it was the chief town of a group or samnt of eight villages. To the 
north of the village is an old Jain temple of Neminath the Twenty- 
second Tirthankar about 120 feet long, with numerous pillars. 
There are two small blackstone Shaiv temples of Kalmeshvar and 
Mallikarjun. On two wooden pillars of the Kalmeshvar temple 
nine feet apart is a record of the Vitthalpanti land measure. 3 Six 
inscriptions have been found in the village, one in each of the, three 
temples, two dated 566 and 1113 near an old well to the south of 
the mansion of the Aminbhavi Desai, and one near the house of a 
barber dated 1547. The inscription dated 566 is on a stone-tablet 
which has disappeared. The name of the king is the early Chalukya 
Pnlikeshi II. (610-634), the contemporary of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiwen Tksang (629-645), but the date in the inscription appears 
from other evidence to be wrong. 3 

Annigeri, on the Dharwar-Gadag road with in 1881 a population 
of 7211, is an old petty divisional centre about ten miles south-east 
of Navalgund. The 1872 census showed a population of 7098, of 
whom 5371 were Hindus and 1727 Musalmans. Annigeri is re- 
markable for a temple of Amriteslivar locally ascribed to Jakhan- 
acharya. It is in the middle of the town built of black stone, of 
considerable size, with a roof supported on seventy-six pillars. The 
walls are covered with interesting mythological sculptures. There 
are six inscriptions in the temple varying from 1157 to 1208. The 


1 Report dated Belgaum, 5th July 1S42. 

-The record is in I)evn4gari letters ‘ Shri Vitthalpanti Chamm&r don mekha,’ that 
is The two marks of the illustrious Vitthalpant (?). See above p. 440. 

3 Fleet’s Kinarese Dynasties, 23. 
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earliest is dated 1157 ; the next to the west of the south gateway of 
the temple is dated 1189 ; the third is dated 1200 ; the fourth, which 
is very long, is dated 1202 ; the fifth on a pillar in the south gate- 
way is dated 1207; and the sixth to the east of the south gateway 
is dated 120S. There are seven smaller temples, each with one or 
two inscriptions. Banadashankari’s temple has two inscriptions, one 
in front of the temple door dated 1162, the other in the temple 
yard dated 1186. Basappa’s temple to the south of the Hubli 
gate has in front of it an inscription dated 1172. There is a Jain 
temple or basti with an inscription dated 1071. Gachchin Basappa’s 
temple near the police station has two inscriptions, one on a pillar 
dated 1197, the other to the south of the temple dated 1539. The 1539 
inscription is well preserved and belongs to the Vijaynagar king 
Acliyutray (1508-1542). Hiri Hanumant’s temple has to the left of 
the temple door an inscription dated 1157. Mailar’s temple has 
near a well close to the south wall of the temple an inscription 
dated 1097, and Puradda'ppa’s temple, to the east of the town, has 
an inscription dated 1184. 

The earliest date at Annigeri is 1071, but at present the earliest 
information regarding the town is that in 1161 the Kalachuri chief 
Bijjala, who overthrew the Western Chalukyas, made it his capital. 1 
In that year Bijjala’s governor Dandnayak Shridhar is mentioned 
as governing at the capital of Annigeri. As inscriptions of Bijjala’s 
son Someshvar (1167-1175) are found at Annigeri, it probably re- 
mained under the Kalaehuris at least till 1175. In 1 184 the Western 
Ohaiukya king Someshvar IV. (1 182-1189), taking advantage of the 
religious dissensions between the Jains and the newly started Linga- 
yats at the capital Kaly an, succeeded for a short time in re-establishing 
the semblance of Chalukya sovereignty. In 1184 Someshvar’s feuda- 
tory Dandnayak Barmarasa is mentioned as governing at the capital 
of Annigeri. 2 In 1189 an inscription at Annigeri mentions it as the 
capital from which the Mahamandaleshvar Bachiraja or Bachana, 
the feudatory of Bhillama the third Devgiri Yadav (1187-1191), 
was governing the Belvola country. 3 Boon after Annigeri appears 
from one of his inscriptions to have passed with the greater part of 
Dharwar to the great Hoysala Ballal ruler Yir Balhil or Ballril II., 
whose inscriptions range from 11 92 to 1211. Anuigeri appears in 
the inscriptions as one of Vir Ballal’s capitals in Dharwar. 1 On 
the 17th of July 1800, Dhuudiah Vagli the Karnatak freebooter, 
when pursued by Colonel Wellesley, is mentioned as encamping at 
Annigeri in his flight from Dambal/’ In October 1800 Colonel 
Wellesley gave orders for making tents at Annigeri, Dharwar, and 
Hubli, three places famous for cloth.' 1 At the beginning of British 
rule Annigei’i and the villages belonging to it formed the jncjhir of 
the Nipani chief. It lapsed to Government in 1839 from failure of 
heirs. In 1827 Annigeri had 450 houses, fourteen shops, and some 
wells. 7 


1 Fleet's Kimarese Dynasties, 54. 2 Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 55. 

3 Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 72. 4 Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 67, 68. 

5 ‘Supplementary Despatches, II. 57. 6 Supplementary Despatches, II. 203. 

7 Clunes’ Itinerary, 72. 
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Arlekatti, a small village five miles north of Kod, with in 1881 
a population of 465, has three inscriptions in Old Kanarese characters. 

Arleshvar, a small village five miles north-east of Hangal, with 
in 1881 a population of 779, has a stone temple of Kadambeshvar 
with three inscriptions, one on a pillar dated 1076 to the south of 
the image, the second dated 1088 on the alligator arch of the 
temple, and the third on a pillar in front of the chief temple gate 
whose date is of doubtful accuracy. 

Artal, nine miles north-west of Bankapur, has several temples 
and old inscriptions. 1 

Asundi, a small village three miles south-west of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 848, has a temple of Bommappa with an 
inscription dated 1027 and a temple of Hanumant with an inscrip- 
tion dated 1053. 

A sundi, a small village about five miles west of Ranebennur, has 
a temple of Kalleshvar outside village limits. The temple has three 
inscripcions, two of them dated 1112 and 1143 ( S . 1034 and 1065). 
The third is much worn. 

Balagnur, a large village fourteen miles north of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 1734, has behind the wall of a temple of 
Virbhadra an inscription dated 1192 in the reign of the great 
Hoysala king Ballal II. or Vir Ballal (1192- 121 1). 2 ° 

Balambid, a small village about five miles south-west of Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 391, has a temple of Vishparihareshvar 
and Basava in the Jakhanacharya style. 3 The temple has five 
inscriptions, one to the left of the god dated 1057 (S. 979), another 
dated 10/9 ( S . 1001), the third on the south of the temple door 
dated 1087 (S. 1009), and the fourth and fifth dated 1118 and 1228 
(S. 1040 and 1 150). 

Balambid, a small village eight miles east of Hangal, with in 
1881 a population of 845, has a temple of Kallameshvar (30 x 22) with 
carvings both inside and outside and a temple of Rameshvar. In 
front of the Kallameshvar temple are two inscriptions dated 1122 and 
1165. The Rameshvar temple also has two inscriptions one to the 
south dated 1117, the other to the north whose date has not been read. 

Balehalli, or the Village of Plantains, a small village six miles 
south-west of Hangal, with in 1881 a population of 270, has 
temples of Mailardev and Mallikarjun and eleven inscriptions. 
Mallikarjun’s temple has two inscriptions one on a hero -stone or 
virgal dated 1076, and the other dated 1049. Mailardev’s temple 
has one inscription dated 1144, which, like the 1148 inscription, is 
in the reign of the Western Chalukya king Jagadekamalla II. 
(1138 - 1 150). 4 The other six inscriptions have not been read. Out- 
side of the village in survey number 136 is a twelfth inscription. 


3 M r - J -A 51ld ‘ lleton ? C ' 2 Fleet ' s Kanarese Dynasties, 67. 

Bart of the stones of the temple have been used to build a pond at Hirekerur 
about two miles to the south. ef ur 

4 Meet s Kanarese Dynasties, 52. Under the Sanskrit name Kadalinura Bdlehalli is 
mentioned in the 1 148 inscription as a minorcapital of Jagadekamalla II, Ditto, 53 note 2. 
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Balur, a small village three miles south-east of Hangal, with in 
1881, a population of 251, has a temple of Ramling with an inscrip- 
tion dated 1125 (S. 1047). To the south of the village near a pond 
is an inscribed hero-stone or virgal dated 1242. 

Banikop,a small village two miles north-east of Shiggaon, with in 
1881 a population of 269, has a temple of Dharvaray, with two inscrip- 
tions one 2' x 1' on its wall, and the other 2' 6" X 1' 9" in front of it. 

/ Banka'pur or ShahAbazar, with in 1881 a population of 6037, 
lsfhe chief town in the Bankapur sub-division about forty miles 
south of Dkarwar.JThe 1872 census showed a population of 6268, of 
whom 4498 were "Hindus and 1770 Musalmans. The 1881 census 
gives 6037 or a decrease of 231. Of the 1881 total 4298 were 
Hindus and 1739 Musalmans. The greater part of the Hindus were 
Lingayats. (JBankapur has a ruined fort, a post office, and two 
templesA) A weekly market is held on Tuesdays when coarse cloth, 
blankets, oil, and metal vessels are sold. 


In 1826 a committee of inspection described Bankapur fort as once 
a strong fortress with a large and deep ditch/ but either allowed to 
go to decay or demolished on several sides. kThe granite ramparts 
and gateways on one side were in good order, the rest was out of 
repair. 1 The two temples are a j ain basti or dwelling, that is 
shrine, of Rangasvami Nagareshvar, and a Skaivite temple of Sid- 
dheshvar-yThe Jain shrine, which is usually called Arvattukam- 
bhada-basti or the sixty column temple, is a fine large old building 
partly ruined and a good deal buried. The temple is in a corner 
of the old fort. 2 One of the fort walls runs across the back of the 
shrine and is built on it. The great open hall of this temple is 
supported by sixty columns, which give it its name. These are all 
very carefully wrought in close-grained dark slate. Most of the 
middle pillars have round finely polished shafts. The outer face of 
the low parapet wall which runs round the hall is towards the top 
divided into small panels by pairs of little pilasters. Below the 
panels is a band of little shikhars or spires of the northern type set 
so close together that there are upwards of 200 of them round the 
building. About the outer pillars runs a fine deep carved cornice 
ribbed underneath. Between the hall and the shrine have been 
one or two smaller rooms, but they are so ruined that their outline 
cannot be made out. Traces remain of two beautiful open carved 
windows once filled with florid work. Just in front of the shrine 
is a small closed hall. The doorway under the porch on the south 
side of this hall is one of the best doorways in the Bombay-Karnatak. 
Unfortunately the human figures which adorned the bottoms of each 
side have been removed leaviug unsightly sockets. If this temple 
were less ruined and overgrown, it would rival, if not surpass, the 
Trikuteshvar and Sarasvati temples at Gadag. There are six 
inscriptions four within and two without the temple in Old 
Kanarese character and language. Of the four within the 
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1 In 1750 TiefFenthaler (Description, 500) notices BankApur as a well guarded fort. 
3 Mr. H. Cousens, Head Assistant Bombay Archaeological Survey. 
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temple three are let into the wall to the right of the shrine door 
and one is on the left walL Of the first three the uppermost on 
the right is in thirty-nine lines of about twelve letters each. It 
records grants made to the god Nagareshvardev of Bankapur in 
1138 the twelfth year of the reign of the Western Chalukya king 
Bhulokamalla. 1 The next below consists of sixteen lines of about 
twenty -three letters each. It records a grant by a private individual 
named Bhammagavunda of Kiriya or Little Bankapur to the 
god Nagareshvardev of Bankapur. The lowest of the three is 
in twelve lines of about twenty-three letters each. It records a 
grant made by a local governor or Dandanayak in the reign of the 
Western Chalukya king Tribhuvanmalla Il.betterknownas Vikrama- 
ditya VI. (1073-1126). The date is effaced, but, as the name of the 
year is Shrimukh, it must be the eighteenth year of Vikramaditya’s 
reign or a.d. 1091. The inscription on the left hand is in thirty- 
seven lines of about sixteen letters each. It records grants made by 
one Madigavunda and other headmen to the Jain temple of Kiriya 
Bankapur in the Shubhakrit samvatsar being the forty-seventh year 
(1120) of the Chalukya king Vikrama that is Vikramaditya VI. 
(1073-1126). The two outside inscriptions are one above another on 
the walls to the left of the south entrances of the shrine. They are 
both in Old Kanarese character and language and are well preserved. 
The upper inscription is in nine lines and has several rudely 
cut emblems at the top. In the centre are a ling and priest, on 
their right a cow and a calf, and on their left a figure of Basava. 
The inscription is incomplete. After a salutation to Shiv it appears 
to record something regarding a Kadamba chief, who, among other 
titles, is called the excellent supreme lord of Banavasipur, and the 
favoured of the god Jayanti Madhukeshvar. 2 Two blank stones 
separate the lower inscription from the upper with which it seems 
not to be connected. It is in six lines of verse, each line about twenty- 
three letters and two letters over in the seventh line. The verses 
are in praise of a certain Sirnha or Singa of whom no details are 
given. The verses contain nothing of interest and the inscription is 
undated. 

The temple of Siddheshvar is smaller than the Jain shrine, and is 
not so old. It is built of black stone with three doors on the east. 
The walls have carved figures and the roof is supported on eight 
pillars. The temple enjoys a Government grant of land. Leaning 
against a wall to the right of the east entrance of the fort is a 
large inscribed stone tablet of fifty-nine lines each line of about 
thirty-seven letters in Old Kanarese. At the top of the tablet are 
defaced emblems, a ling in the middle, a seated or kneeling figure 
on the right, with the sun above and a cow and calf beyond it. To 
the left of the ling is an officiating priest with the moon above him, 
and, beyond the moon, a figure of Basava. The inscription is 
dated 1055-56 (S. 977 Manmatha samuutsara), and records a grant 
of land to a Jain temple while the Chalukya king Gangapermanadi 


2 J 3 ® 0mes ^X ar (1126- 113S). Fleet’s K&narese Dynasties, 52. 

; ^ , ukeshvar is the great temple in Banavasi in North Kanara, Details are given 
in Bombay Gazetteer, XV. Part II, 261. 
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Yikramadityadev, 1 son of Trailokyamalladev, was ruling theGangavadi 
Ninety-six thousand and the Banavasi Twelve-thousand, and while 
the great chieftain Harikesaridev, the glory of the family of the 
Kadamba emperor Mayurvarma, was governing the Banavasi Twelve- 
thousand as his underlord. The grantors are Harikesaridev and his 
wife Lachclialadevi, the assemblage of the five religious colleges of 
Bankapur, the guild of the chief townspeople or nagarmahdjan and 
The Sixteen. 3 

/The earliest known mention of Bankapur is in a Kolhapur Jain 
3I>?. dated 898 where the famous city of Bankapur, the greatest 
among cities, is described as having been called after himself by the 
Chellaketan chief Bankeyaras or Bank the Dharwar underlord of 
the Rashtrakuta king Amoghvarsk (851 -869). 3 In 1055 Bankapur 
was governed by the Kadambas (1050-1200) as vassals of the 
Western Chalukyas (973-1192). At that time Bankapur seems to 
have been an important Jain centre ..with a Jain temple 4 and five 
religious colleges. In 1071 TJdayaditya of the Ganga family was 
reigning at the city of Bankapur. 3 In 1091, 1120, and 1138 grants 
were made to the Jain temple, which is called in the inscriptions the 
temple of Nagareshvar, during the rule of the Western Chalukya 
kings Vikramaditya YI. (1073 - 1126) and his son Someshvar IY. 
(1126-1138). In the latter part of the fourteenth century thethird 
Bahmani king Mujahid (1375-1378) demanded Bankapur fort from 
the Vijaynagar king Bukka (1350- 1379), who refused to give it up. 6 
In 1406 the eighth Bahmani king Firoz Shah (1397-1422) sent a 
party of troops to besiege Bankapur which is described as the most 
important fortress in the Karnatak. The fort fell, and in the treaty 
which followed, it was agreed that, to prevent disputes, the fort and 
its valuable dependencies should be ceded to the Bahmanis for ever. 7 
In 1443 Dev Ray, the fourth Yijaynagar king (1401-1451) sent an 
expedition to reduce Bankapur, but Ala-ud-din I. (1435-1457) sent 
Malik-ul-Tujar with the Daulatabad division to oppose him, and the 
Yijaynagar troops were forced to raise the siege. 8 In 1472, at the 
instigation of the Vijaynagar king, the Hindu chief of Bankapur 
and Vikram Ray the chief of Belgaum sent troops to retake the 
island of Goa, but the attempt failed. 9 In 1512 the Vengapur, 
that is Bankapur, chief is noticed as sending an embassy to the 
great Portuguese general and statesman Dalboquerque (1508-1512) 
to congratulate him on his success at Goa. The ambassadors 
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'This is the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI. As 1055 falls during 
the reign of his father Someshvar, Vikramaditya was probably at this time his 
father’s viceroy in charge of the two districts mentioned in the inscription. Indian 
Antiquary, IV. 203 ; Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 87. 

2 Ind. Ant. IV. 203 ; Compare Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 45, 87. 

3 Ind. Ant. XII. 217 ; Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 35. 

4 This is probably the great sixty column temple of Rangasvimi. See above, p. 653. 

5 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 48. 

6 Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 330. Ferishta calls the Vijaynagar king Krishna Ray. Unless 
Krishna Ray is another name of Bukka, this cannot be right, as the great Krishna 
Ray ruled from 150S to 1542. Caldwell’s Tinnevelly, 47. 

7 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 385. 

8 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 432-433 ; Waring’s Mar&thAs, 21. 

a Briggs’ Ferifhta, II. 491. 
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brought sixty beautifully trapped horses and asked that they might 
have 300 horses a year and the management of the land of Goa. 
Dalboquerque gave them the horses, because their chief was a useful 
ally as his land was a veritable and safe road to Vijaynagar, and as 
his people were skilful saddlemakers. 1 In 1573 Ali Add Shah the 
fifth Bijapur king (1557-1579) took Dharwar and marched on 
Bankapur which was then the capital of Velapa Ray formerly a 
servant of the Vijaynagar kings, but now independent. After vain 
appeals for help to V enketadri, the brother of his former master, 
Velapa Ray defended himself with such vigour that he nearly forced 
the Bijapur troops to raise the siege. The Musalmans were 
especially annoyed by night attacks from the Karnatak infantry, 
who, valuing their lives but little, entered the tents at night naked 
and covered with oil and stabbed the Musalman soldiers in their 
sleep. This unusual form of warfare caused a panic among the 
Musalmans and their sufferings were increased by the activity of the 
enemy in cutting off supplies. Mustapha Khan, the able Bijapur 
general, with the help of his Berji, apparently Badagi or northern 
that is Maratha-Telugu ca valry, reopened his lines of communication 
and, by placing a strong cordon of sentries round the camp, checked 
the night attacks. The siege was pressed, and, after a year and 
three months, the Musalmans were rewarded by the surrender of 
Bankapur. The king ordered a superb temple within the fort to 
be destroyed and himself laid the foundations of a mosque on the 
site of the temple. Many towns and districts were conferred upon 
Mustapha, and, till his assassination in Bankapur in 1579, the whole 
of the conquered country remained under his management. 2 In 
1673 Abdul Karim Khan, the ancestor of the present Nawab of 
Savanur was appointed governor of the province of Bankapur on 
behalf of Bijapur. 3 * In 1747 the Nawab of Savanur made a treaty 
with the Marathds and gave up the whole of the present sub- 
divisions of Dharwar, Navalgund, and Gadag, and parts of Rane- 
bennur and Kod, beeping Hubli Bankapur Hangal and other 
districts together with his family possession the fort of Bankapur/* 
Iu 1755 Savanur was besieged by the French general Bussy, and so 
heavy a fire was opened on the town that to buy off the withdrawal 
of the Maratha troops the Nawab had to pledge Bankapur fort to 
Holkar. 5 In 1 77 G Haidar took Bankapur and Savanur and 
returned to Maisur, leaving a chosen body of troops in Bankapur 
with directions to watch, and, as far as possible, prevent supplies 


1 Commentaries of Dalboquerque, III. 246, 247. 

2 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 135-139; West’s History, 11-12. 

- HistoricaI Fragments, 276 ; Stokes’ Belgaum, 42. The Bankdpur sarhdr 

included sixteen subdivisions or pargands, of which Waring (Marathas, 246) gives a list 
taken from a Mardtha statement prepared about 1 790. The details are : Bajgal £3750, 
.f 68 '®' Dh4rwiir or Nasratabad £12,013, Gadmi £31,310, Haliydl 
I, i ttavehor Bankdpur £25,745, Karajgi £12,000, Kumdaran £4125, 

. BM.SOh Lakslimeshvar £25,953, Masur £1500, Alisrikota £9750, Naregal 
£o4,3w, Bamabeh £8230 .and Risihalli £13,190. 

5 stokes’ Belgaum, 46 ; West’s History, 22. 

tbis 287 est’s History, 23. The artillery practice during 

were tired aram-t*?;* 6 ' 1 the I ’ e ° I>le t! ) at tlle year when one and a quarter lakhs of balls 
were hred agamst Sdvanur is still a local era. Bom. Gov. Sel. rxm 210. 
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passing to the Dharwar garrison which had not been reduced. 1 In 
1780 Tipu (1783-1799) took Savanur and retired to Bankapur to 
celebrate the Muharram festival. 3 According to a statement 
prepared from Maratha records of about 1790 Bankapur was the 
head-quarters of a xirkar of sixteen parganas with a yearly revenue 
of about £254,299 of which the Haveli or Bankapur sub-division had 
a revenue of £25,745 (Rs. 2,57,450). 3 In 1792 Bankapur is men- 
tioned as a large town with a ruined fort to the west. Before it was 
dismantled by Tipu’s army Bankapur fort was the chief fortification 
in the province of Savanur which lay five or six miles north-east and 
the two were together known as Savanur-Bankapur. The fort 
seemed to have been well built and strong. The ditch was deep 
and faced with stone and the curtains and bastions showed skill. 
Outside of the town to the south was a large reservoir and a hand- 
some but neglected well. 4 In 1802, in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty of Bassein, the Sdvanur country with twenty-six tdluhh 
and a yearly revenue of £102,284 and the Bankapur tdluka with a 
revenue of £55,676 were ceded to the British by. the Peshwa. They 
were restored to him in 1803 in exchange for territory in Bundel- 
khand.s^Ji 

Banmhatti, a small village about ten miles north of Kod, with, 
in 1881 a population of 309, has in a field an inscribed slab dated 
1314. 

Bardur, a small village twenty miles south-east of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 659, has a temple of Bharateshvar with an 
inscription dated 1382. 

Belgal, a village seven miles north-east of Hangal, with in 1881 
a population of 1387, has three inscriptions, one near the waste 
weir and two on the dam of a large pond. 

Belvantra, a small village three miles south of Kalghatgi, with 
in 1881 a population of 686, has two inscriptions one to the north 
between the village and a pond, and the other to the west. 

Belvatgi, a small village three miles north-east of Navalgund, 
has a ruinous temple of Ramling and inscriptions. 

Belvatti, a small village eight miles north-east of Hangal, with 
in 1881 a population of 285, is said to be the site of an old city called 
Lilavati. It has a large black stone temple of Gokuleshvar with 
carved walls and five inscriptions. Three other inscriptions occur in 
the village. 

Benkankond, a small village about five miles south of Rane- 
bennur, with in 1881 a population of 91 4, has a temple of Kalm- 
eshvar with four inscriptions. Two of the inscriptions to the south 
of the temple are dated 1033 in the reign of the Western Chalukya 
•Jayasimha III. (1018-1042) and 1202 in the reign of the Hoysala 
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1 Wilks’ South of India, II. 179 ; Grant Duff's Marathas, 400. 
- Wilks’ South of India, II. 555. 

3 Wanng's Marathas, 24G. See above p. 650 note 3. 

4 Moor's Narrative, 51. 

5 Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 59 - 00 : Grant Duff's Marathlis, 5S0. 
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Vir Ballal (1192-1211) ; the third on the lamp pillar is dated 1109; 
the fourth is on a hero-stone or vivgal dated 1284 (S. 1206). 

Bhavihal, a small village about twelve miles north-west of 
Dharwar, has a black stone temple of Siddheshvar with twenty-fonr 
square pillars and an inscription. The temple enjoys a grant of 
land. 

Bidarkatti, about twelve miles west of Ranebennur, with in 
1881 a population of 193, has a temple of Sangameshvar with an 
inscription dated 1032. 

Bokya pur, a small uninhabited village thirteen miles north-west 
of Dharwar, has a temple of Virbhadradev built of black stone with 
an inscription. 

Bya'dgi is a municipal town on the old Bankapur-Rdnebennur 
road about ten miles north-west of Ranebennur, with in 1881 a 
population of 4117. A weekly market, one of the largest in the 
district, is held on Saturdays when rice, molasses, groceries, and 
chillies are sold in large quantities. Byadgi has a post office and 
a municipality. The municipality was established in 1879. In 
1882-83 it had an income of about £482 (Rs. 4828) and an expendi- 
ture of £383 (Rs. 3834). The income is chiefly from octroi, house, 
and other taxes. The municipality has done good work. From 
being a dirty town with streets full of holes and with filthy pits in 
all empty places, Byadgi has become clean and has a number of good 
roads. The water-supply is from six public cisterns or hands and 
one well within the village, and several private wells in the village 
and surrounding betel and cocoa palm gardens. Byadgi has two 
schools, a Government and a private school, and a temple of 
Rameshvar with two inscriptions, one in front dated 1 092, the other 
to the left dated 1620. In 1847 Byadgi was described as the most 
important market town in Ranebennur with 250 looms. 

Bya’hatti with in 1881 a population of 3084, is a large village 
on the Dharwar-Gadag road about eight miles north-east of Hubli. 
It has a temple of Virbhadradev of hewn stone said to be about 200 
years old and another of Ramling with an inscription. There are 
two Lingayat religious houses called Kambhalli Math and Charanti 
Matlj, each with an inscription. There is a fourth inscription near a 
well called Dhumakarva. The people of Byahatti have two copper- 
plates one recording a grant by Singhana the last son of the 
Kalachuri Bijjala (lltt3), and the other by a minister of Kanharadev 
(1247-1269) the seventh Devgiri Yadav. The Kalachuri grant 
consists of three plates (11" x 7f") strung together by a heavy ring, 
the seal of which bears a figure of the bull Nandi with the sun and 
moon above it. The inscription, which is in the Sanskrit language 
and is written across the breadth of the plates, covers the inside of 
the first plate, both sides of the second plate, and the inner and part 
of the outer side of the third plate. The inscription mentions eight 
princes of the Kalachuri family, Krishna, Jogama, Paramardi, 
^ 7 'jj ana or Bijjala, and Vijjana’s four sons Soma, Sankama, Ahava- 
malla, and Singhhanadeva. The object of the inscription is to 
record the grant] of Kukkanuru village in the Beluvala (Belvola) 
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Three-hundred, 'to one thousand Brahmans by Singhanadeva, in 
the year 1184-85 (S. 1106 Shubhakrit samvatsara). 1 The Devgiri 
Yadav plates record that in 1253-54 (S. 1175 Pramdthi samvatsar) 
Kukkanuru, the chief town of a circle of thirty villages, was bestowed 
or rather re-bestowed upon one thousand and two Brahmans by 
Kanharadeva’s minister Chaundaraja. 2 In 1827 Byahatti had 600 
houses, twelve shops, and some wells. 3 

Chabbi, with in 1881 a population of 1615, is a large village 
about eight miles south of Hubli. The old name of Chabbi is said 
to be Shobhanpur. In early times it was the capital of a Jain prince 
when it had seven Jain temples of which one is now left in the 
middle of the village. The earliest known mention of Chabbi is in 
a stone inscription dated 971 at Adargunehi four miles to the north 
which records a grant made by one Panchala who governed the 
Sebbi or Chabbi Thirty. 4 The Vijaynagar kings (1348-1567) are said 
to have improved Chabbi. Krishna Raya (a.d. 1509-1529) is said 
to have lived in it and built a fort as at Hubli. Under Mu sal man 
rule it formed part of the territory of the Savanur Nawab and the 
Peshwas had an arsenal in it. A small but old temple of Mallikarjun 
stands near a pond, and, to the north-east of the village, is a plain 
temple of Nettagalla Basvanna. In the middle of the fort is an old 
well with an inscription. Another inscription occurs near a temple 
of Kalkadevi. 

Chalmati, a small village about ten miles north-east of Kalghatgi, 
with in 1881 a population of 155, has a temple of Budangudd 
Basappa. About a mile and a •quarter from the village is a much 
frequented den called Ajvankatti. 

Chaudada'mpur, a village of 376 people, on the left bank of the 
Tungbhadra about fifteen miles north of Ranebennur, has temples 
of Mukteshvar, Ishvar, and Gopdevsvami and eight inscriptions. 
Mukteshvar’s is a black stone temple less graceful than the Dodda 
Basappa temple at Dambal, but a fine bold building of the same age 
and style (1000-1100) with its detail more completely finished 
than in the Dambal temple. 5 Mukteshvar’s temple contains three 
inscribed stones, one dated 899 (S. 821 Siddhartlii samvatsara), 
another dated in the reign of the Western Chalukya king Vikrama- 
ditya Tribhuvanamalla (a.d. 1076 - 1127), and a third with three 
inscriptions dated 1226, 1259, and 1262. Ishvar's temple on the 
bank of the Tungbhadra has an inscription of the great chieftain 
Vikramaditya of the lineage of Chandragupta. It is dated 1 1 91, 
the solar eclipse on the no-moon of Kdrtik (December- January). 
Four other inscribed slabs occur, one bearing three Devgiri Yadav 
inscriptions dated 1242, 1263, and 1263, another behind the image 
of Yir Bhadra in the temple of Gopaldevmuni dated 1262, a third 
dated 1264, and a fourth dated 1291. 


1 Ind. Ant. IV. 274. Kukkanuru is the town of the same name in the Nizdm's territory 

about nine miles south of Yelburga and twenty miles north-east of Mundargi. 

3 Fleet, 73. 3 Clunes’ Itinerary. 72. 4 Ind. Ant, XII, 255. 

5 See below, p. 660, As a design the chief defects of the Mukteshvar temple are the 
form of its dome, and the smallness of its crowning pot or kalash. Fergusson in 

Architecture of I) ininvar and Mysore, p. 57 photograph 39. 
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Chhapardlialli, a small village about ten miles south-east of 
Kod, with in 1881 a population of 179, has an old temple of 
Hanuman. Outside of the village to the north stands an inscribed 
slab. 

Chikanji, a village two and a half miles west of Hiingal, with 
in 1881 a population of 218, has four inscriptions outside of a 
Smart temple of Amritling. The temple has carved pillars and 
walls, and is said to be 500 years old. 

Chlkkanarti, a small village about eleven miles south-east of 
Hubli, with in 1881 a population of 401, has a temple of Kalinesh- 
var with a stone inscription. 

Chikkerur, with in 1881 a population of 1550, is a market 
town about ten miles west of Kod. A large weekly market is held 
on Wednesdays. Chillies and rice are the chief articles sold. Chik- 
kerur has a large pond called Hirikere with two inscriptions dated 
1094 and 1163, and temples of Banshankari, Hanumant, and Somesh- 
var each with an inscription dated 1053, 1101, and 1101. It also 
has two hero-stones or virgals dated 1077 and 1222, and two 
other inscribed stones dated 1125 and 1129. 

Chin Mulgund , 1 a large village of 1584 people about six miles 
north-west of Kod, has a black granite temple of Chikeshvar to 
the north-east of the village. The walls of the temple are carved 
with figures and the roof is supported on forty-four pillars. On a 
small hillock to the east of the village is a self-made ling of 
Siddheshvar. A little to the left of the ling is said to be an 
underground cave. Two inscriptions occur, one in eighteen lines of 
Old Kdnarese characters to the left of the central door of the temple 
of Chikeshvar ; the other dated 1243 is near a temple of Ishvar 
outside of the village. 

Dambal, in north latitude 15° 12' and east longitude 75° 50', 
with in 1881 a population of 3770, is an old town on the Gadag- 
Mundargi road about thirteen miles south-east of Gadag. Till 1862, 
when it was removed to Mundargi, Dambal was the head-quarters 
of a petty division. Guavas and grapes are grown in largo quantities 
at Dambal and sent to various parts of the district. Dambal has 
temples of Dodda Basappa, Kaleshvar, and Someshvar, all much 
injured. The 2 temple of Dodda Basappa, outside the town to the 
north-east, is of a different style from any other temple either at 
Gadag or Lakkundi. The base both of the shrine and of the hall 
is star-shaped. As explained by Dr. Burgess, a star-shaped form 
is obtained by the overlapping of a number of equal squares over a 
common centre, with their corners all equi-distant from one another, 
in a circle whose radii are the semi-diameters of the squares. These 
projecting corners form the perimeter of the building. The interiors 
of both the shrine and hall are square. In the shrine, which as 
usual is dark, is a ling. In front of the shrine door is a large flab 


Tfc village takes its name from the gold or chin dust which is found in the 
neighbouring hills. According to a tradition a hermitage of the sage Machliakandaraya 
stood on the site of the village. - Contributed by Dr. J. Burgess. 
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door step beautifully carved in low relief with rosettes, festoons, 
and small figures. This is perhaps the most beautifully designed 
door step in any temple in Western India. Above the entrance to 
the little antechamber, immediately in front of the shrine, is another 
piece of fine work, a sculptured architrave spanning the two slender 
pillars on either side of the entrance. It is one block about eight 
feet across and three to four feet deep. On each side, close above 
•the pillars, is carved the conventional griffin-like monster, often 
called a makara or alligator, with an elaborate florid tail coiling over 
his back, and great square jaws from which issues an ornamental 
wreath or arch. Under the wreath was some figure or group of 
figures which have been broken. Four carefully finished pillars 
support the dome of the hall which has two entrances one on the 
south the other on the east. Outside of the east door, in continua- 
tion of the length of the building, a long porch or room of rough 
material has been built over a gigantic bull or nandi who sits 
facing the shrine. The outer face of the walls both of the shrine 
and of the hall are carried up from the star-shaped base in 
vertical projecting corners. The horizontal basement mouldings 
are very deeply cut, and, with their strong lights and shadows, 
surround the building by an effective series of light and dark 
bands. These are slightly broken by little ornaments on the face 
of each angle. Along the top of the upper moulding of the base- 
ment are little groups of elephants and lions fighting or feeding. 
The facets of the walls, above this and up to the eaves have long 
slender double pilasters with little tops or shikhars. Above each is 
a group of tiny figures dancing or playing instruments. The 
recesses between the corners have also pretty carving. Unlike 
most Chfilukyan temples this has no cornice except round the porch 
which is in advance of the south doorway. The spire runs direct 
from the eaves as a truncated cone. The step-like appearance dis- 
appears, the storeys dwindling into mere horizontal mouldings. The 
doorway on the south is very richly carved but has been covered 
with plaster and paint till the carvings are nearly hid. The two 
pillars in this porch are very minutely moulded in an abundance of 
perpendicular projecting and recessed angles. Close to the temple 
of Dodda Basavanna is a little temple of Dabgadi or Someshvavar. 
It is very plain, its most marked feature being a very deep flat 
straight-lined cornice which runs round over the eaves of the hall 
or mandap. The temple includes an open hall or mandap, an 
antechamber, and a shrine. The antechamber is separated from the 
hall by a perforated stone screen through which is a doorway. A 
bull or nandi lie§ in the antechamber and a ling is set in the shrine. 

Outside of the town on the Gadag-Mundargi road is the Totad- 
svami math or monastery a large modern building of black stone. 
Over the tomb of Totadsvami the founder of the monastery is a 
well worked stone lotus. The pillars are hewn in imitation of the 
turned pillars of older times, and the door is carved with a pattern 
in very low relief. A door into a side cloister was brought about 
1870 from Lakkundi about seven miles to the north. The Lakshmi 
on the door has been hewn into a ling, but elephants remain. The 
present head of the Totadsvami monastery is one Andavisvami 
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Chapter XIV. and under him are branch monasteries in most of the villages near 

— " Dambal, all endowed with lands. 

Places. To tbe west 0 £ i s a ruined stone rubble fort with a 

Dambal. j ain temple much out of repair. The fort is a large enclosure 

Fort. wa u s in fair repair. The walls are high, and for the most 

part are built of large cut stone blocks into which are built parts 
of pillars, door lintels, and side posts. In 1750„ Tieffenthaler 
notices it as a stone fort surrounded by a ditch between which and 
the wall was a rampart of earth. 1 In 1800 Colonel Wellesley 
described the fort as strong and well built with a dry and in some 
places deep ditch and walls about thirty feet high. In 1826 a 
committee of inspection described it as a square stone fort of some 
strength. It was surrounded by a dry ditch about ten feet deep 
and by a glacis or raised earthen mound which covered the works 
to a considerable height except on the south where a large pond 
exposed the ramparts. The ditch was well flanked by round towers 
projecting about twenty feet from the ramparts and situated about 
fifty feet apart. There were a few unserviceable guns. The com- 
mittee found the works well built and wanting little repair. They 
recommended that a garrison of one or two companies of sepoys 
should be stationed in the fort with a hundred irregulars and a 
brace of twelve pounders. 2 In 1842 Captain Burgoyne and 
Lieutenant Bell, who were appointed to examine the Bombay- 
Karnatak forts, described Dambal as a large stone fort about 100 
yards west of the town. It was nearly round, being about 420 yards 
long by about 400 broad. The chief entrance was on the east by 
four gateways, one within the other, all covered and flanked by 
strong works. On the north and west were single gates, both 
from within. There was a covered way with a parapet and a 
blocked small glacis out of repair. The defences of the fort consist- 
ed of eleven unequal faces with angular bastions strongly built 
and fit for ordnance. The curtains were of the same material and 
were in good order. The ramparts were seven to fourteen feet wide 
and had three to four feet high parapets. The entire height of the 
works including the parapet varied from sixteen to thirty feet. The 
south face of the fort, where was a small berm eight feet round, 
was entirely destroyed. The counterscarp of the fort was revetted 
or faced with stone work generally in good order. Round the fort 
was a ditch about fifty feet wide and fifteen feet deep. Inside of 
the fort were a few inhabited houses and the court of the petty 
divisional officer. There was a palace and the ruins of a number of 
houses. The water-supply was from a large pond on the west, the 
dam of which ran obliquely north and south to within a hundred 
feet of the south-west corner of the fort. On the north large 
gardens came to within a short distance of the works. The com- 
mittee found that, if the south parapets were put in order, from 
its general good condition and the strength of its masonry, the fort 
was strong enough to face heavy ordnance. 3 By 1862 the fort had 


1 Description, I. 501. 2 IIS. Report, pp. 38-30. 

2 Report dated Belgaum 5th July 1842. 
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fallen into ruin. To the west of the town is a pond covering 455 
and watering 148 acres. Its dam was raised at a cost of £993 
(Rs. 9930) by the Irrigation Department. It now holds 108,402,000 
cubic feet of water and is largely used for watering the neighbouring 
crops. 

Of five inscriptions at Dambal the earliest and the most impertant 
is an excellently preserved inscription in forty-five lines dated 1095, 
on a stone-tablet to the left of the small Jain shrine in the fort. 
At the top of the stone are several emblems. In the centre is the 
figure of a woman, apparently the Buddhist goddess Tar4 or Tara- 
devi who is mentioned in the inscription. She is seated in a shrine 
facing full front, and holds in her left hand an opening water-lily, 
and in her right hand some other objects. To her right are a cow 
and calf with the sun above them ; and to her left is the standing 
figure of a man. with his hands joined and held to his face in the 
act of salutation. In front of his hands is the flower of an eight- 
leaved water-lily, behind him are two lamp-stands with burning 
flames, and above him is the moon. The body of the inscription 
which is in the Old Kanarese language, in finely engraved and well 
preserved characters of the end of the eleventh century, covers a 
space about 3' 1" high by 2' 1" broad. Round the top of the tablet 
are also two long lines of writing in the same character and con- 
taining three Sanskrit verses. The inscription begins with a 
salutation to Buddha and Tfira. It records that on Sunday the 
fifth day of the bright half of Mdgh or February -March in the 
nineteenth year (1095) of the reign of the Western Chalukya king 
Tribhuvanamalla II. or Vikramaditya VI. (1076-1127), grants were 
made to two Buddhist monasteries or vihdras at Dambal. One of 
the monasteries is mentioned as built in honour of Buddha by the 
sixteen settis or head merchants of Dambal, and the other as having 
been built in honour of the Buddhist goddess Tara by the merchant 
Samvagayya of Lokkigundi the modern Lakkundi about eight miles 
north of Dambal. The head merchants who built and endowed the 
monasteries are said to be of the Vira Balanja sect, 1 the class of 
merchants or traders who afterwards became the chief supporters 
of the Lingayat religion. The inscription mentions Lakshmadevi 
the chief queen as governing the district called the eighteen 
agrahdras and the city of Dharmapura or Dharmavolal apparently 
Dambal. 2 The second inscription at the temple of Dodda Basa- 
vanna is dated 1184 in the reign of the Western Chalukya king 
Someshvar IV. (1182-1189) with whom ended the supreme power 
of the Western Chalukyas. Of the three other inscriptions two 
are on pillars at the entrance of the temple of Kaleshvar, and the 
third is on a stone built into the wall of a well close by and nearly 
buried. The present desdi of Dambal has nine copperplates of the 
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1 Other forms in inscriptions are Balanju, Bananja, and Bananju. The modem 
form is Banajiga and Banijiga. There is still a division of the Banajigas called Jain 
Banajiga. Mr. J. F. Fleet, C.S., C.I.E., in Ind. Ant. X. 1S5. 

2 The eighteen ayraharas appear to have been eighteen important towns scattered 
over the Belvola Three-hundred. Huli in Belgaum was one of them, Nargund 
another, aad Dambal was perhaps a third. Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 48 note 3 • 
Ind. Ant. XII. 47. 
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third Vijayanagar king Harihar II. (1379-1401). The plates are 
about 71" broad by lOf" long, and are strung on a massive ring, 
the seal of which bears the figure of a boar with the sun and moon 
above it. The plates are strung very irregularly though some of them 
are numbered. The inscription in Sanskrit characters and language 
is written across the breadth of the plates. It records how in the 
year 1379 ( Shak 1301 Sicldhdrthi samvatsar) Harihar II., while 
ruling at Vijaynagar, divided the district of Gadag consisting of 
sixty-six villages in the kingdom of Hastinavati into three equal 
shares. One was kept as the king’s share, the second was bestowed 
for the religious rites of the gods Trikuteshvar and Yimarayan, and 
the third was granted to minor village gods and to Brahmans. 1 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries Dambal called Dharmapura 
or Dharmavolal, that is the city of religion, was under the Western 
Chalukyas. In 1095 it had two Buddhist monasteries to which 
grants were made by merchants who professed the Buddhist faith. 
About 1690 under Aurangzeb’s governor of Sdvanur Dambal was 
the head of a revenue division managed by an hereditary Hindu 
officer called the dcsai of Dambal. 2 In 1778 Haidar Ali (1763-1783) 
took Dharwar, Badami, and eventually the whole country south of 
the Krishna, but left Dambal, Nargund, Navalgund, and Sirhatti 
in the hands of their chiefs on their acknowledging his supremacy 
and agreeing to pay tribute. 3 In April 1800 Dhundia Vdgh the 
great Maratha freebooter laid siege to Dambal. During the course 
of the siege Appa Saheb, the son of Parashuram Bhau, detached 
against him a force of 5000 cavalry and a large body of infantry. 
Dhundia defeated the detachment and took possession of Dambal 
on the 5th of May. On the 20th of July Colonel Wellesley 
appeared before Dambal. He describes Dambal fort as strong and 
well built, the wall about thirty feet high, with a dry ditch, in' some 
places of considerable depth. In the fort were about 1000 men who 
were summoned to surrender. An hour was given them to consider 
the offer. They declined to accept the summons and the place, which, 
had held out against Dhundia for several weeks, was attacked and 
carried by escalade with the loss of a very few men wounded. The 
fort was surrounded by a body of cavalry under Colonel Stevenson 
and by the Marathas under Gokhla. It was attacked in three 
places : at the gateway by Major Deese with the piquets supported 
by two companies of the second detachment of the Second 
Regiment; on one face by Lieutenant- Colonel Capper with the 
grenadiers and light infantry of the 73rd and the second company 
of the Second Regiment; and on the other face by Captain 
Macpherson with the grenadiers and light infantry of the 77th and 
the remainder of the second detachment of the Second Bombay 
Regiment. It was impossible to force the gateway, and the party 
on that attack entered the fort by escalade ; the other two attacks 
succeeded nearly at the same time. 1 Almost the only loss to the 


\ J° urn al Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, XII. 338-339, 

4 ,v s ’ Bel ? aum ’ 44 ; West’s History, 21. 3 Wilks’ South of India, II. 187. 

>> ellmgton s Supplementary Despatches, India (1797- 1805), JJ. 73, 
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assailants was caused by the breaking of a ladder. The commandant 
of the fort, a Smart Brahman named Shrinivas Venkatadri Bahadur 
Desai was Summarily hanged, apparently because he refused to 
give up the fort. 1 During the Third Maratha War General Munro 
appeared before Dambal on the 7th of January 1818. After about 
four hours’ tiring from two batteries, on the morning of the 8th, 
the garrison amounting to 450 men capitulated and engaged not 
to serve against the British during the war. 2 In 1827 Captain 
Clunes notices Dambal as a usual halting place on the Dharwar- 
Belari road with 500 houses, twelve shops, and wells. 3 In the 
1858 mutinies the chiefs of Mundargi and Sirhatti attacked the 
Dambal treasury. But as on the previous day all the money had 
been sent to Gadag the insurgent chiefs gained but little. 4 

Devar Hubli village, on the Dharwar-Haliyal road six miles 
south-west of Dharwfir, with in 1882 a population of 674, has a 
Jakhanacharya temple of Shri Rangnath. 

Devgiri, with in 1881 a population of 2618, is a large village on 
the Bankapur-Ranebennur road about six miles west of Karajgi. 
Devgiri has an assistant collector’s bungalow and temples of 
Hanuman, Basavanna, and Yellamma. Yellamma’s temple is said 
to have been built by Jakhanacharya. It has an inscription dated 
Monday the bright half of Ashddh or June-July 1538 ( S . 1460 
Vilambi samvatsara). In 1875-76 three sets of copper-plates of 
three and four plates each were found in digging the bed of a 
pond at Devgiri. They are all early Kadamba grants, and, though 
not dated in any era, are placed by Mr. Fleet about the close of 
the fifth century after Christ. One of these grants is on three 
plates about 7"'5 long by 1"'8 broad. The ring joining the 
plates is 0" - 2 thick and is an oval 2"'4 by 1"’8. The seal also is 
oval 1"‘7 by 1"'4. The device on the seal is a good deal worn. 
It is an animal standing towards the right with its head turned to 
the left, with the figure of a god or a man leaning against it or 
sitting on it. The first plate has four lines of writing on the inner 
side, the second has four lines on each side, and the third has four 
lines on the inner side. All are in Old Kanarese characters in the 
Sanskrit language. The plates record a grant of a field for the use 
of a Jain temple by the heir apparent Devavarma, son of Krishna- 
varma, who is styled the great Kadamba king. The second grant 
is in three plates, about 2"‘5 long by 2" - 3 broad. The ring which 
joins the plates is about 0"'3 thick and is almost a circle 2"'3 in 
diameter. The seal is oval, 1"'5 by 0"'9 ; the device or writing 
cannot be read. The first plate has five lines on the inner side, 
the second five lines on either side, and the third five lines on the 
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1 Governor General to Secret Committee of the Board of Directors, 31st August 
1800 ; Wellington’s Despatches, I. 69. General Wellesley seems to have afterwards 
regretted that the commandant was hanged without further inquiry. Before he left 
India Colonel Wellesley induced the Government of Bombay to allow the widow of 
the commandant to adopt a son and the son to bear the hereditary title of the family. 
The commandant’s grandson joined the rebellion of 1858 and forfeited his life and 
estates. See above, p. 425. 2 Blacker’B Maratha War, 287. 

3 Clunes’ Itinerary, 72. 4 Mr. F. L. Charles, C.S. 

b98— 84 
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inner side. The language is Sanskrit and the characters are Old 
Kanarese, small and neatly cut and mostly well preserved. The 
grant is issued from Yaijayanti or Banavasi and records the gift 
of fields for the use of a Jain temple by Mrigeshvarma, the great 
king of the Kadambas, the son of Shri Shantivarma in the family 
of Kakustha, on the tenth lunar day in the dark fortnight of Kartik 
or November- December in the third year of the king’s reign. 
The third grant is on four plates about 8" long by 2"‘5 broad. 
The ring on which the plates are strung is rather bent. It seems 
to have originally been circular about 2"'5 in diameter and 0"'2 
thick. The seal is oval 1"'2 by 1". The device, which is very 
indistinct, seems to be a sitting or a kneeling figure of a god orman, 
probably of the Jain Jinendra. The first plate has four lines on 
the inner side, the second five eac{i on either side, the third four 
on the inner and five on the outer side, and the fourth has five on 
the inner side. The language is Sanskrit, and the character is Old 
Kfinarese, large bold and well preserved. The grant is issued from 
Vaijayanti that is Banavfisi. It records the gift of a village to a 
Jain temple and two Jain sects by Mrigeshvarma the pious great 
king of the Kadambas on the full-moon day, the eighth fortnight of 
the rainy season, in the fourth year of his reign. 1 

Devihosur village, about ten miles south-west of Karajgi, with 
in 1881 a population of 1286, has temples of Banshankari, 
Basvanna, and Bhogeshvar, the Banshankari temple with four 
inscribed slabs, the Basvanna temple with one, and the Bhogeshvar 
temple with two of eleven and twenty lines. Four other inscriptions 
occur in the village, two in the yard of one Kajannivali, one in a 
field, and one on the dam of a pond to the east of the village. 

Dha rwa'r , 3 in north latitude 15° 27' and east longitude 75° 6', 
forty-eight miles south-east of Belgaum, 110 miles south-west of 
Bijapur, and about 300 miles south-east of Bombay, is the head- 
quarters of the Dharwar sub-division and district. The 1881 cen- 
sus returns show that Dharwar is the fifteenth city in the Bombay 
Presidency, with a town site of 735 acres and a population of about 
27,000 or thirty-six to the square acre. 3 

Dharwar stands 2o80 feet above the sea, about seventy miles 
north-east of the coast town of Karwar in North Kanara, forty-eight 
miles south-east of Belgaum, and twelve miles north-west of Hubli. 
To the north-east, east, and south-east the country round Dharwar 
is open for upwards of thirty miles. On the west and south-west, 
within a mile of the town, are several small waving hills. From the 
north-east, east, and south-east, the town and fort hardly show until 
close at hand. From the south, the Collector’s office, the temple of 
Ulvi Basappa, a few trees on the north-west, and Mailarling hill on 
the north first catch the eye, and on nearer approach, the upper parts 
of the German Mission Chapel, and the south of the town come 
into view. The approach from the west shows nothing until the 


] 33-38 ; Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. XII. 300-325. 

, ^tnbuted % R4o Bahadur TirmalrAv Venkatesh. 

I his includes 671 the population of Dhirwdr Cantonment. 
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high ground is climbed on which are the Collector’s office and Ulvi 
Basappa’s temple. The crest of this high ground commands an 
excellent view. The Collector’s office, which is probably the highest 
point for miles round, occupies a most prominent position and com- 
mands a view of the surroundings of the town and of the country near. 
Immediately below the office, is Ulvi Basappa’s temple and beyond 
Ulvi’s temple the Mailarling hill slopes to the Bagh pond on the 
south of the town. The town itself, with its seven straggling vil- 
lages, is half hidden by the rising ground above the Lai pond, and 
by the fort and station which are embosomed in trees. 1 Beyond the 
town a wide and rich plain, about sixty miles long by thirty-six broad, 
stretches east and north-east to a low range of hills, among which, in 
the far distance, appear the holy hill of Yellamma and the hill fort 
of Parasgad. Between April and mid-May the whole of this plain 
is one vast sheet of bare black soil, dotted with green village sites. 
During the rest of the year the plain is green with Indian millet 
cotton and wheat. To the north-east the country rolls thirty miles 
to the hill fort and town of Nargund. To the west the plain rises 
in low hills to the eastern end of a spur which stretches thirty-seven 
miles from the Sahyadris. 

The rock on which Dhfirwar is built belongs to the metamorphic 
series and is composed of layers of schist so twisted in places as to 
be almost vertical. This stone is unfit for building houses or drains, 
and house-building stone has to be brought from a distance. 
Its position on a slight rise gives Dharwar excellent natural 
drainage. The storm-water discharges north into a water-course 
which runs north-east to the Govankop brook, about three miles 
north of Dharwar. The surface drainage, from the quarter of the 
town which lies to the south-east of the hill, falls into the Bagh pond 
and the rice fields below it. 

The station of Dharwar may be divided into five parts the fort, 
the town, the civil station, the cantonment, and the suburbs. 
The fort covers about seventy-six acres, and has an outside 
diameter of about 800 yards. It has ruinous mud fortifications, 
which were partially destroyed by Government after the 1857 
mutinies. In 1826 Grant Duff described the fort as guarded by an 
outer and inner ditch twenty-five to thirty feet wide and nearly as 
many deep. The defences were of mud and were irregular and much 
decayed. 2 When built in 1403 ( Slink 1325 Subht'tnu samvatsnra ) 
the fort had only one entrance from the east with four gateways one 
inside the other. In 1660 the gates were improved by order of the 
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1 The municipal limits of the city of Dhdrwdr include the village site of Kasha 
Dharwar, together with fifty-two full and parts of four survey numbers ; the 
village site of Hosyelldpur, together with forty-five full survey numbers ; the 
village site of NArdyanpur, together with four full survey numbers ; the village site of 
Cfulganjikop, together with eight full and part of one survey numbers ; the village 
site of Saiddpur, together with two full survey numbers ; the village site of Malapur 
together with six full and parts of nine survey numbers ; four full survey num- 
bers belong to the uninhabited village of Saptdpur ; and sixteen survey numbera 
belonging to the uninhabited village of Bdgdtaldo. 

2 First Preface, Third Edition (1873), and p. 486. 
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eighth Bijapur king Ali Adil Shah (1656-1679). The four gateways 
remain, hut are much out of repair. From the inside of the fort 
the first gateway, built in a line with the inner fort wall, is in fair 
order. It is 12 1 feet high and 111 feet broad. The arch above the 
gateway and the sides are built with cut granite and iron stone 
and mortar. Its wooden doors, three inches thick, still stand but 
cannot be shut. The inner ditch surrounds the inner fort wall. 
The second gate from inside, thirteen feet high and 15 A broad, is the 
largest in the fort and looks fresh and handsome. Its massive 
wooden doors are four inches thick, and have several beautifully 
carved wooden bars fastened to them by strong iron nails. The 
upper part and sides of the gateway are built with good cut granite 
stone cemented with mortar. On the top is an oblong slab with, in 
a large oblong space in the middle of the slab, the following writing 
iu Persian : 


"When torn by sorrow and ill fortune, call on the famous and 
wonderful Ali. Through the favour of Ali and the might of Muham- 
mad, you are sure to find instant relief. 

At the right ends of the text are two small circles, the upper circle 
recording the date 11th Huhnrram of the year H. 1071 that is a.d. 
1659, and the lower recording: 


On Friday Ehidi Sittine-O-Allaff 1071 (that is 1659). 

At the left ends of the square are two similar circles the upper 
circle recording : 

Abdul Gaffar Commandant of the fort of Dha'rwa'r. 

And the lower circle recording : 

Abdulla Captain of the fort of Dha'rwa’r. 

The workmanship of this gateway is different from that of the 
fort wall, the gate being Muhammadan and the wall Hindu. This 
gateway is built in a line with the outer fort wall. Beyond are 
the third and the fourth gateways both of which are totally ruined. 
The four gateways are so placed that an assailant attempting to 
enter has after forcing each gate to pass some distance to one 
side before reaching the next. The three inner gateways face east, 
and the fourth or the outermost gateway faces north. Between the 
second and third gateways, a little towards the east of the road, 
stands a thick slab of stone about five feet high and one and a half 
broad called the lield Pillar or Ran-Stambh. Prisoners condemned 
to death were formerly beheaded in front of this pillar. The 
practice has been continued till within the last few years, heads of 

sheep being offered instead of human heads. 


The residences in the fort were formerly occupied by officers of 
the -Native Infantry Regiment stationed at Dharwar. Since 1875 
when new lines were built they have been occupied by officers in 
the civil employ of Government. The water-supply of the fort is 
from a large reservoir or hand. Outside the fort is surrounded by 
a broad earthen mound or glacis. 

The town occupies the ground to the east and south of the fort 
•„ 1DC , h ‘ des the Io ' vest Part of Dharwar with its suburbs. The 
attached to the fort was to the south-east 
outflanking the fort on the east. It was defended by a low mud 
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wall with a poor ditch. It included the streets now called Mangal- 
var, Shukruvar, and Kamdnkatta and their intermediate cross lanes. 
The mud wall round the town had five gates, on the north the Kille 
gate leading to the fort ; on the north-east the M n di - H an urn an gate 
near Mudi-Hanuman’s temple leading to the village of Hebli ; on the 
south-east theNavlur gate leading to Navlur and Hubli ; on the south- 
west the Nuchambli gate leading to the Nuchambli well ; and on 
the north-west the Tegur gate leading to Tegur village on the Poona 
road. There was a small private gate somewhere between the 
Kille and Tegur gates for the garrison to escape if suddenly sur- 
prised. The Navlur gate alone remains and it is ruined. Originally 
the town did not extend much beyond the present municipal office, 
where were the houses of Mhars and Chambbars. The suburb of 
Dharwar stretched from these houses to the Halkeri or Moti pond. 
At present the native portion of the city of Dharwar may be divided 
into two chief parts, the town proper or kasha and the suburbs of 
Dharwar including Saidapur, Haveripeth, Madihall, Gulganjikop, 
Malapur, Kamlapur, Narayaripur, Hos-Malapur, and the European 
Civil Station. The town or kasha proper of Dharwar is bounded on 
the east by the lands of Dh&rwar ; on the north by the open space 
between the town and Haveri peth, on the north-west and west by 
the fort and the European station, and on the south by the large 
Hirekeri pond. Two long streets, an eastern and a western running 
almost parallel to each other from south to north, divide the town 
into three parts, east, middle, and west Dharwar. Three large streets 
run east and west almost parallel to each other and crossing the north 
and south streets almost at right angles. The first east and west 
street, towards the north of the town, is called the big pond road. The 
second, in the middle of the town is called the Kamankatta, and the 
third is to the south of the town. These cross streets divide the 
town into two distinct parts, one on the north of the Kaman- 
katta street and the other to the south. Each of these ^>arts 
may be considered to include three sub-divisions, a western, a 
middle, and an eastern, as divided by the two main north and 
south streets. Thus the town proper includes six sub-divisions, 
a western middle and eastern to the north of Kamankatta street, and 
a western middle and eastern to the south of Kamankatta street. 
The northern portion is known as Mangalvar peth that is Tuesday 
town, because in former days a market was held there on Tuesdays ; 
the southern portion is known as Shukravar peth or the Friday 
town, because a market was held there on Fridays. At present 
Tuesday is the market day for the whole city ; no Friday market is 
held. All the streets and lanes of the town proper are well made. 
Portions of them have been metalled and the rest well beaten. 
On both sides of the roads are drains partly built with stone and 
mortar to carry off storm and sullage water. In most of the main 
streets and in several of the lanes kerosine lamps are lit on moonless 
nights. About seven-eighths of the houses are fiat roofed, with 
roof openings for light and air. The rest are tiled. Windows on 
the side walls of houses are rare. 

The limits of the wards or divisions of the town are complicated 
and in some cases disputed. Each division has several lanes running 
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east and west. The south-east division has ten lanes . 1 It is 
inhabited by Brahman priests and Government servants, the 
hereditary astrologers of Dharwar, a large number of Ling&yat and 
Maratha husbandmen, labourers, and Bedars, two or three gold- 
smiths, one or two Lingayat priests, and a few Muhammadans. It 
has two Lingayat monasteries, and three Hindu temples of Rayar 
Hanuman, Gopalkrishna, and Mahadev. 

The north-eastern division has eleven lanes . 2 It is inhabited by 
Pendharis, Musalmhn labourers, betel leaf sellers and gardeners, 
Lingayat grain merchants, retail shopkeepers and husbandmen, 
goldsmiths, weavers, and shoemakers, and two Vadars. In this sub- 
division is the chief native liquor factory, a few Brahman priests and 
Government servants, a Lingayat and a V ellal mason, a few black- 
smiths, rope-makers, and dealers in skin, and three temples of Ishvar 
Hanuman and Kalva, and a goldsmiths’ and three Lingayat religious 
houses. 

The north middle division has seven lanes . 3 It is inhabited by 
several Brahman priests, Government servants, the desdi of Dharwar, 
several rich Brahman Lingayat and Muhammadan merchants, 
Komti merchants, Jingars, retail shopkeepers and grain merchants 
and their shops, a few oil pressers, some copper and brass vessel 
sellers, and a few Lingayat priests. In this division are the 
mamlatdar’s office, Government Marathi and Kanarese schools, the 
old market, the chief police station, two Li ngay at monasteries, 
Hindu temples of Vithoba, Venkoba, Mudi-Hanuman and Ishvar, 
Raghaveudra Sw&ni’s shrine; a Lingayat temple of Basvanna, 
Nalband’s mosque, and a few lime kilns. 

The south middle division has ten lanes . 4 It is inhabited by 
Madhva Br&hman priests, Government servants and pleaders, 
Maratha Lingayat and Jain husbandmen and labourers, a few 
Musalmans and cotton cleaners, goldsmiths, earthen-pot makers, 
Lingayat merchants weavers and priests, three or four retail shops, 
and dancing girls. The chief objects of interest in this division are 
three Brahmanic temples of Kalmeshvar, Hanuman, and Ishvar, a 
Jain temple, a Lingayat temple of Virbhadra, two Lingayat monas- 
teries, and a mosque. 

The south-western division has seven lanes . 5 The chief inhabit- 
ants are Lingayat merchants priests and husbandmen. Brahman 


’ T" ' !’ Navlur gate, the names of the lanes are two Bedar lanes, 

' Attikole-voni, Shudra Joshi’s 

\dund, JH.01 vara or m 

2 Muchandjra- galli, ■ *■' Adki -galli, Bhus-galli, Gunari- 

galli, Mensinkai- galli . . ‘■[otchigerri, and Kambar-galli 

or blacksmith’s lane. 

3 iludihanumin-galli, Dattobrao’s galli, Taluk Kaeheri-galli, Hiremath lane, Desai- 
galli, J avali or cloth-seller’s bazar, \ ibhuti-galli, Nandikole-galli, Zingar-galli, and 
Bajput-galli, 

4 K.umbar-galli, Lukm&nhalli, Basti-galli, Deshp&ndi-galli, Hembli-galli, Mondgalli 
and Hosvoni. 

s Kodanpur-galh, Weavers’ lane, Dimdi-galli, Velligar- galli, Hanuman-galli, Kasha 
Dyamava-galli, and Mollia-galli. & b 
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priests, merchants, Government servants and pleaders, weavers, a 
blacksmith and several goldsmiths, carpenters, a few Muhammadan 
washermen, dancing girls, and a few indigo dyers. The chief objects 
of interest are four Lingayat monasteries, a temple of Chauri- 
Basappa, two Brahmanical temples of Banshankari and Yenkoba, 
and a mosque. 

The north-western division has ten lanes. 1 2 The chief inhabitants 
are Muhammadan merchants husbandmen and labourers. Govern- 
ment messengers, tinmen, coppersmiths, traders, water-carriers, 
gTass-cutters, washermen, barbers, cow-keepers, a few Brahman 
priests. Government servantsand pleaders, indigo-dyers, a few Maratha 
and Lingayat husbandmen, and labourers, goldsmiths, dancing 
girls, carpenters, earthen-pot makers, and Lingayat priests. The 
chief objects of interest are Brahmanical temples of Dattatraya, 
Narsinh and Hanuman, a Lingayat monastery, the Jama and four or 
five minor mosques, the Persian school-house, and the German 
Mission school-house, on the bank of the Halkeri Pond. 

The suburbs fall under five divisions. To the north of the 
main east and west street, and to the east of the Hirekeri or Moti 
pond, are nine lanes. 3 This part is peopled by Muhammadan and 
Maratha husbandmen, labourers, Government messengers, constables, 
and some Hindustan Brahmans. There are three temples of Balaji 
Hanuman and Ganesh, and three mosques. To the north of this 
nine-lane sub-division is the European Protestant burying ground, 
and north of this burying ground is the European cricket ground. 
Beyond the cricket ground to the east is Hdveripeth. On the 
extreme north-east about a mile distant is the new village of Madihall. 
It is bounded on the north, east, and south by Dharwar lands and 
open country, and on the west by H&veripeth. In 1832, under the 
patronage of Mr. Josiah Nisbet the Principal Collector, Judge and 
Sessions Judge, and Political Agent in the Southern Mar&tha 
Country, Brahman public officers and agents of landholders %uilt 
the new village of Madihall towards the east of Haveripeth. For 
some time it was called Nisbetpur after Mr. Nisbet but it is now 
called Madihalla, from the neighbouring brook or hall a on the 
banks of which the long and strong grass called madi, used in 
making ropes and sweeping brooms, is grown. Madihalla includes 
two long streets running parallel to each other east and west. 
There are no cross lanes. All the houses here are built of sun-dried 
bricks, and covered with tiles. The higher public servants and 
agents of landholders and sardars built several good houses on 
both sides of the southern street. Many are now in ruins, and the 
few that remain are occupied by Brahman priests and poor public 
servants. In the northern street live several Maratha husbandmen 
messengers and constables. At the end of the village is a large temple 
of Narsinh which was built by the late Rao Bahadur Shrinivasrao 
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1 PendkAri-galli, Tadkode-galli, Gavli-galli, Langoti-galli, Kumbhar-galli, Daroga- 
galli, two Rassalpur-galli, Soddgar-galli, and Biati-galli. 

2 Mutgar lane, Haddukhan's lane, Kara Imam lane, Bhovi Mandi lane, Mankalv&da, 

Mochi-galli, Kodi lane, KirpAi Am lane, and Mar.'itha lane. 
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Sangit, diwdn to the Principal Collector and Political Agent in 
1832, in front of his house where his family now lives. There 
are four or five houses of Muhammadans. The population is 
entirely dependent on the Dharwar market. The well water is 
sweet and close to the surface. 


About three-quarters of a mile north of the town is the modern 
village of Haveripeth. It is bounded on the north by the lands of 
Dharwar and Madihall, on the south by the open ground between 
Haveripeth and Dharwar, and on the west by the open ground 
between Haveripeth and Narayanpur. Under Bijapur (1489-1686) 
and afterwards under Aurangzeb (1658-1707), Dharwar fort was in 
charge of a commandant, who had a small territory assigned to him 
for the maintenance of the garrison. The town or petta was placed 
under the manager or sarsubhedar of the district. The same form of 
government was continued under Peshwa Balaji after he took the 
fort in 1753. The merchants lived in th e petta and the markets were 
there. Owing to continual dissensions between the commandant 
and the civil authorities in the town, the garrison were not allowed 
access to the petta and had much difficulty in getting provisions. 
The commandant represented the matter to the Peshwa, who 
ordered a new petta or market to be built for the use of 
the ^garrison. It was built towards the north-east of the fort 
in 1/53, and was called Saddshiv petti, in honor of the Peshwa’ s 
cousin Sadashivrav, who had obtained the order for its building. 
As the market days in the Mangalvar and ShukravAr street 
in the town of DharwAr were Tuesdays and Fridays the new 
market was ordered to be held on Sundays. It was therefore 
also called Aditvar peth or the Sunday street. When and 
why the old names were changed into the present Haveripeth 
is not known. In Haveripeth two long streets, one north 
and south, and the other east and west, cross each other almost 
at right angles. The chief inhabitants are Lingayat merchants 
shopkeepers and oil-pressers, PendhAris, cotton-cleaners, 
carpenters, and blacksmiths. Some rich Muhammadans, several 
LingAjat and Maratha husbandmen and labourers, and Lingayat 
priests and Musalman beggars also live in this division. The 
chief objects of interest are four Brahmanical temples of Hanuman, 
lshvar, Kareva, and Dyamava, a Lingayat temple of Basvanna, 
two Lingayat monasteries, and three mosques. Outside the 
northern entrance of Haveripeth are the Purmankatti pond and a 
rest-house. 


About a mile and a half to the north of the town is a group 
ol five handets Gulganjikop, Kamlapur, Hosmalapur, MAlapur, 
and .Narayanpur, all near one other and forming one large 
village. Gulganjikop lies to the east, Malapur and Kamlapur to 
tbe north, Hosmaiapur to the west, and Narayanpur to the 
south. I he boundaries of this group are on the north the 
lands of Gulganjikop and Malapur, on the east the lands of 
Malapur between this group and Haveripeth, on the south the open 
space between this group and the fort, and on the west the lands of 
ganjikop and the jail. The whole group is more like a separate 
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village than a portion of the city. The streets are more like lanes 
than roads, being neither paved nor metalled. Except about ten 
with tiles the houses are small and flat roofed. They are chiefly 
peopled by Lingayat and Maratha husbandmen and labourers. 
There are ten or twelve houses of carpenters and as many more of 
blacksmiths and earthen-pot makers. There are four or five retail, 
but there is no large wholesale shop. Four rich merchants three 
Lingayat and one Rajput, several Musalman and Maratha Government 
messengers and constables, eight or ten families of Musalman 
beggars, and about ten families of Lingayat priests live in these 
villages. The headman of Malapur is a Musalman, and the 
headmen of the other villages are Lingayats. The accountants 
of these villages are Brahmans who live in the town. The only 
objects of interest in the group are two temples of Hanuman, a 
Lingayat temple of Basvanna, two Lingayat monasteries, and two 
mosques. A little trade in cotton is carried on in these villages. 

To the south-west of the Gulganjikop group is Saidapur village. 
It is bounded on the north by the open ground south of 
Gulganjikop, on the east by the fort, on the west by the ground 
behind the jail, and on the south by the Dhdrwar-Belgaum road. 
It is peopled by poor Musalman, Maratha, and Lingayat husbandmen 
and labourers. There are some tiled and several small flat-roofed 
houses, but no merchants or Brahmans live here. The village has a 
Roman Catholic chapel, with a few resident Catholic Christians. 
To the south-east and west of Saidapur is the civil station and the 
fort. Between the south-east of the Collector’s garden and the 
west of the town, almost in a line with the middle Kamankatta 
street, is a small nameless village. It is bounded on the north by 
the road from the town to the Collector’s office, on the oast by the 
north and south main road from Hubli to Belgaum and the west 
of Dharwar, on the south by the Kempgeri pond, and on the west 
by the Collector’s garden. About 1824, the private servants ^and 
messengers of the Principal Collector, and the military officers of 
the regiments then stationed in the fort, built several small huts 
and houses at this place. Several Musalman labourers, and 
Government servants of the messenger and constable class, several 
Bhois formerly palanquin-bearers but now fishermen, some Roman 
Catholic Christians, clerks in Government offices, and some 
Hindustani Brahmans live here. About 1833 the jailor dug a 
public well with the help of a few convicts, and his family enjoy a 
piece of rent-free land for its repair. To the south-west of the town 
is a village originally called Baberpur after Mr. T. H. Baber the 
Principal Collector who built it. It does not now retain that 
name. The boundaries of this village are on the north the southern 
slope of the Madarmardi hill, on the east the south-west of the town, 
on the south the Hirekeri pond, and on the west the open country 
towards the main Belgaum-Hubli road. The great south-east and 
west road of the town passes through this village towards the west to 
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the Collector’s office, District Judge’s, and First Class Subordinate 
Judge’s courts, Ulvi Basappa’s temple, the European part of the 
town, and the main road from Belgaum to Hubli. On the south 
side of this street are Rdo Bahadur Tirmalrav Indmdar’s dwelling, 
Satya Bodh’s Hanuman’s temple, and four or five houses of 
Brahman priests and others. On the northern side are Venkatr&v 
Bahadur’s large well, Tirmalrav’s rest-house, a*d houses of three or 
four Brahman Government servants and others. The smaller lanes 
in this new village are one called the Chdvni, and three Berad lanes. 
The Chavni was originally occupied by the savara or horsemen of 
the Political escort. It was next occupied by police constables until 
when they were removed to the new police quarters. Mardtha 
labourers and others now live there. The three Bedar lanes are so 
called from about a hundred Bedars and some Hulsars who live there. 
The Bedars hire themselves for daily labour or sell firewood. Some 
trade in mango and guava fruit in their season. There is a small 
Hanuman’s temple in the Chdvni lane occupied by a Bairdgi 
ministrant. To the north of the new village and towards the west of 
the town are several small and irregular lanes of Holerus or Mhdrs, 
Talvarus or village constables, Kurbarus or shepherds, weavers, 
basket-makers, and Kasberus or prostitutes. There is an Akhani 
lane, where live Muhammadan sellers of beads and needles and some 
workers in silk, Gaulis’ or cowherds’ lane, the two market lanes of 
the old regimental lines where live two or three Muhammadan 
cloth merchants, Kakar lane where live some Pendhari fishers, 
firewood sellers and pony hirers who give ponies on hire and buy and 
sell fish, Madrasi lane and Korvarus’ or low musicians’ lane where 
live Native Christians from Madras most of them employed as servants 
in European households. Most of the people of this locality are 
poor and live chiefly on labour or service and some by begging. 
Most of the houses in these lanes are small clumsy and dirty and 
the flanes themselves are not clean. Of religious buildings the 
Holerus have three temples of Durgava the goddess of cholera and 
her sister Mataji, the Muhammadans have one or two mosques, 
and the Roman Catholics have a chapel and a burying ground. To 
the north of the lanes in the west of the town are the new police 
lines down the north slope of the rising ground towards the south- 
west of the fort. The police force consists of Muhammadans, 
Marathas, a few Rajputs, and a very few Brahmans. Close to the 
lanes are a small temple of Murgamma and a mosque. Beyond 
the Police lines are the civil station on the north and west, and the 
fort on the east. Outside to the south-east of the town are two 
Lingdyat monasteries called Churmuri and Chilal, several houses 
of Bedars and Lingdyats, Rao Bahadur Venkatrdv Principal Sadar 
Amin’s cenotaph, a public sweet water round well known as 
Kopramma’s Well and a rest-house both built by Rao Bahadur 
Tirmalrao Inamdar the former in memory of his mother. 

The 1872 census returns showed a population of 27,136, Hindus 
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19,836, Musalmans 6797, Christians 493, and ten Others. The 
1881 census returns showed a population of 27,191, including 671 
in the cantonment, of whom 19,709 were Hindus, 271 Jains, 6545 
Musalm&ns, 618 Christians, twenty -four Parsis, and twenty-four 
Others. Excluding the 671 in the cantonment, the remaining 26,520 
give an average density of thirty-six to the square acre over 735 
acres the whole area of Dharwdr town. As regards condition 
the people of Dharwar town may be arranged under four classes, 
the rich with yearly incomes of more than £100 (Rs. 1000), 
the upper middle with £100 to £50 (Rs. 1000-500), the lower 
middle with £50 to £20 (Rs. 500-200), and the poor with less 
than £20 (Rs. 200). Of the rich there are 125 to 150 families. 
They are chiefly priests, Government servants, lawyers, landlords, 
pensioners, traders, moneylenders, liquor and toll contractors, and 
copper or brass smiths. Of the upper middle class there are 200 to 
400 houses belonging to almost the same classes as the rich. Of 
the lower middle class there are 500 to 1000 families, belonging 
almost to the same classes, with the addition of some oilmen and 
tailors. Of the poor there are 2000 to 2500 families, chiefly retail 
dealers and craftsmen, excepting copper and brass smiths ; a few 
oilmen and tailors, husbandmen, labourers, wanderers, and beggars. 

Except Government servants, whose office hours last from ten to 
five, men of all classes work from seven to twelve, dine and rest 
for two hours, work from two to six, sup about eight or nine, and 
retire to rest about ten. Among the rich the women rise about six, 
clean the gods’ room, light lamps before the house gods, help to 
make ready the midday meal, dine after their husbands, rest till 
two, go to the temple to worship or hear sacred books or sew or 
embroider at home, help in making supper, and retire to rest about 
ten. In many families, servants clean the hearth, bring water 
and cook, while the women supply them with provisions for 
cooking, feed anoint and dress their children and do other 
light work. Except that they rise before six and bring water 
and cook, middle class women pass the day like the rich. Poor 
women, except among Brahmans and other high classes, rise 
about four and grind grain till daylight. After a light break- 
fast, they work till about twelve, dine, and rest. After two they 
work till six, make supper ready, and, after supping, go to bed 
about nine. A husbandman’s wife takes his breakfast to the field 
about nine, goes home, and makes dinner ready about twelve. 
In the afternoon, she does house work and in the evening makes 
supper ready and sups. In busy times, the men carry their break- 
fast with them to the fields at about six in the morning. The wife 
takes her husband his dinner at twelve, and after two hours’ 
rest, works with him in the fields till evening. She bathes at home 
on Mondays and Thursdays, anoints herself with oil and warm 
water once in a fortnight, and goes to the temple on every Monday, 
and on Makarsankrdnti that is January 12th, Mahdshivratri in 
February, Divdli in October or November, and the first Kartik 
Ekddashi or eleventh in November. 
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The rich generally live in their own houses, which, if let, might 
command, a yearly rent of £3 to £10 (Rs. 30 - 100). They have 
one or two servants to cook and bring water, each at a yearly cost of 
£10 to £15 (Rs. 100- 150) and their dinner, 1 * and one or two buffaloes 
and a cow, whose milk curds butter and buttermilk are used by 
the family. Buttermilk is sometimes distributed in charity. Few 
keep either a horse or a bullock carriage or a pony cart. The 
yearly cost of food for a family of five, a man a woman, two 
children, and an aged member of the family, varies from £25 to £50 
(Rs. 250 - 500), and the cost of clothes from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100- 
200). 2 A son’s marriage costs £80 to £200 (Rs. 800 - 2000), and 
a daughter’s, because no ornaments are given, £60 to £120 (Rs. 600- 
Rs. 1200). The dowry given to the bridegroom is not included in the 
latter sum. A death costs £15 to £30 (Rs. 150 - 500) ; and a birth 
£5 to £15 (Rs. 50- 150). 3 Upper middle class families live in houses 
with a yearly rent of £3 to £5 (Rs. 30 - 50) ; servants cost them 
about £3 to £6 (Rs. 30 - 60) a year besides dinner. They keep a 
cow or a buffalo, whose milk is used by the family. Most of them 
if Brahmans, Marathas, Jains, or Musalmans, keep a small pony 
and if Lingayats, a bullock to ride on, food costs £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200 - 400), clothes £6 to £12 (Rs. 60-120); a son’s marriage 
£40 to £100 (Rs. 400 - 1000), and a daughter’s, exclusive of the 
dowiy paid to the bridegroom, £30 to £50 (Rs. 300 - 500); a death 
about £12 to £20 (Rs. 120- 200) ; and a birth £4 to £12 (Rs. 40 - 
120). 4 Lower middle class families live in houses with a 


1 The average wage details are : Cook £10 (Rs. 100) and dinner, water-hearer the 

same, house servant £6 to £10 (Rs. 60-100), stable servant £7 8s. (Rs. 74), barber 
and washerman £2 (Rs. 20), and family priest £5 (Rs 50), and dinner and clothes. If 
the priest’s wife lives with the family her cost will be £2 8*. (Rs. 24), and dinner and 
clothes. 

3 The clothing details are : The woman two robes or addis Rs. 12 each, four bodices 
Rs. 1 £ each, on e pitdmhar or silk robe Rs. 125 and one paithani or silk and cotton robe 
Rs. 120 lasting five years. The man a lace-bordered rumdl or handkerchief Rs. 40 
lasting six years, a coat or anr/arkhii of broadcloth Rs. 20 or Rs. 30, and twelve cotton 
coats Re. 1 each, two pairs of waisteloths Rs. 10 - 15 a pair, and a pair of shoes Rs. 2 
each. A child’s clothes cost Rs. 10-15. 

3 The ceremonial expenses are : Marriage for a boy, ornaments to the bride Rs. 2000, 
clothes Rs. 500, food Rs. 1000, charity Rs. 200, fireworks Rs. 75, musicians Rs.50, 
yelliadaki or betel leaves and nuts and dancing girls Rs. 100 and dinner, labour Rs. 75, 
miscellaneous Rs. 500, and in the case of a girl a dowry of Rs. 1500 to the bridegroom! 
total Rs. G000. Death, wood Rs. 7, priest Ks. 75, money gifts to begging Brdhmans and 
daahaddn or ten gifts Rs. 100, and annakharch or dinner to Brahmans Rs. 100, total 
Rs. 282. Birth, confinement charges Rs. 30, gifts to Brahmans Rs. 25, sweetmeats Rs. 15, 
betel leaves and musicians Rs. 10, clothes for the mother and babe Rs. 50 total 
Rs. 130. The charges for a girl are Rs. 25 to Rs, 30 more than for a boy. 

4 The total details are : Cook Rs. 72, house servant Rs. 00, stable servant Rs. 60, and 

barber and washerman Rs. 15, household priest Rs. 36, muttnidi or priestess Rs. 12. 
Clothes, the woman two robes at Rs. S each and four bodices at Re. 1 each, pitambar 
Rs. 100, good robe Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 ; the man two pairs of waistcloths Rs. 8 each, lace 
headscarf Rs. 25, coat of bandt Rs. 15-20, eight «w/m or small coats Re. 1 each and a 
pair of shoes Rs. 1 } each ; the boy's and the girl’s clothes cost Rs. 8 each. Marriage, a 
son s marriage, ornaments Rs. 800, clothes Rs. 300, food Rs. 500, charity Rs. 75, fire- 
works Rs. 30, yelliadaki and dancing girls Rs. 75 and dinner, labour Rs. 50, 
miscellaneous Rs. 300, and dowiy to bridegroom in the case of girls Rs. 1000. The 
expense of a daughter’s marriage is the same except that there are no ornaments. 
Death, wood Rs. 7, priest Rs, 50, beggars Rs. 75, padadan Rs. 10, annakharch Rs. 75, 
miscellaneous Rs 50. Ruth, confinement charges Rs. 25, Brahman beggars Rs. 20, 
sweetmeats Rs. lo, yelliadaki Rs. 10, clothes Rs. 30, “ 
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yearly rent’ of £2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25-30); their servants cost them 
about £2 (Rs. 20) and dinner, and the barber and washerman cost 
them 12s. (Rs. 6). They keep a cow or a buffalo about half of the 
produce of which is used in the house and the rest they sell ; their 
food costs them £18 to £30 (Rs. 180 - 300), their clothes £4 to £8 
(Rs. 40 - 80), a son’s marraige £30 to £60 (Rs. 300 - 600) and a 
daughter’s, exclusive of the dowry paid to the bridegroom, £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200 - 400) ; a death £8 to £10 (Rs. 80 - 100) ; and a birth £3 to 
£6 (Rs.30-60). 1 The poor live in houses with a yearly rent of 12s. 
(Rs. 6), the barbers and the washermen costing them 6s. (Rs. 3) a 
year. They keep a cow or a buffalo about one-fourth of whose produce 
is used in the house and the rest is sold ; food costs them £10 to £15 
(Rs. 100- 150) ; clothes £2 to £3 (Rs.20-30) ; a son’s marriage costs 
£4 to £8 (Rs. 40 - 80) in addition to the dowry or terunu ; a 
daughter’s marriage costs £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100); a death £3 to 
£5 (Rs.30-50) ; and a birth £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15). 2 

The following is a short summary of the present strength and 
condition of the different classes of townsmen : 

Priests, of whom there are about 400 families, are found in all 
parts of the city. They are of two main classes Hindus and 
Musalmans. There are about seven-sixteenths of Brahman priests 
of sects, one-sixteenth of goldsmiths carpenters and blacksmiths, 
four-sixteenths of Lingayats, and four-sixteenths of Musalmans. As 
it is not a holy place like Nasik or Pandharpur, Dharwar has no 
Brahman priests with hereditary supporters or yajmdns. Several 
priests are attached to families as family priests, and officiate at all 
their religious ceremonies. Some hold indms or rent-free lands, 
others are temple priests and beggars. Very few of the priests are 
well off and able to save and occasionally to lend money. Their 
wives do nothing but house work. Many send their boys to school, 
teaching them Kanarese, Marathi, Sanskrit, and English, and 
striving to get them into Government service. They live chiefly 
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1 The total details are : House servant Rs 48, barber and washerman Rs. 8. Clothes, 
the woman two robes at Rs. 6 each, four bodices at 12 annas each, two good robes 
Rs. 20 ; the man a two or four year simple headscarf Rs. 10, two pairs of waistelotbs 
each at Rs. 3. four dnyi* at 12 annas each, one coat at Rs. 5, and one pair of shoes 12 
annas ; the children cost Rs. 6 each. Marriage for a boy, ornaments Rs. 400, clothes for 
both boy and girl Rs. 100, food Rs. 100, charity Rs. 50, fireworks and oil Rs. 10, music 
Rs. 15, ytlliatlaki and dancing girls Rs. 25 and dinner, labour Rs. 25, miscellaneous 
Rs. 100, and dowry to bridegroom in the case of girls Rs. 150. Death, wood Rs. 7, 
priest Rs. 25, gifts Rs. 40, padailan Rs. 10, annakliarch Rs. 50. Birth, confinement 
Rs. 20, ceremonies Rs. 10, charity Rs. 5, sweetmeats and musicians Rs. 8, feast on 
twelfth day Rs. 8, clothes for mother and babe Rs. 15, total Rs. 66 The charges on 
account of the last three items are greater on the birth of a son than on the birth 
of a daughter. 

2 The total details are : Barber and washerman Rs. 4. Clothes, the woman two 
robes at Rs. 3 each and one bodice at annas 2, good robes Rs. 10 ; the man a simple 
headscarf Rs. 5, two pairs of waistcloths at Rs. 2 a pair, two dnyis at 12 annas each, 
and a 12 annas pair of sandals, the boy and girl together cost Rs. 4. Marriage for a 
son, ornaments Rs. 100, clothes for both boy and girl Rs. 25, food Rs. 50, oil gift and 
music Rs. 5, labour Rs. 5, miscellaneous Rs. 5, and dowry to bridegroom in the 
case of girls Rs. 100. Death, wood Rs. 5, priest Rs. 5, gifts to beggars in money 
Rs. 10, in food Rs. 25. Birth, confinement charges Rs. 10, gifts to Brahmans Rs. 5, 
sweetmeats Rs. 4, yelliadaki and musicians Rs. 4, and clothes Rs. 10. 
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in the north, south-east, and middle parts of the town, and in the 
Madihall village. Goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and other craftsmen 
support their own priests. Some Lingayat priests hold indm or 
rent-free lands and others are beggars. Of Musalman religious 
officers, some are Kazis or marriage registrars, Mullas or priests, 
Khatib3 or scripture readers and mosque servants, who hold rent- 
free lands. The rest live by begging. 

Lawyers or Vakils, of whom there are about fourteen houses, 
chiefly in the town, are Madhva, Smart, Konkanasth, and Sarasvat 
or Shenvi Brahmans. Some of them are rich and save. The rest 
are just able to make a living. Their wives do house work generally 
with the help of servants. Their boys go to school and learn Marathi 
Kanarese or English. Few of them have risen to high places in 
Government service. 

Government servants numbering about 1000 houses live in 
all parts of the town. They are Brahmans of different classes, 
Marathas, Lingayats, Musalmans, Parsis, and Christians. Of the 
Brahmans and Marathas some hold high places in the revenue 
judicial police and educational branches of the service, others are 
clerks and a few especially Marathas are messengers and constables. 
A few Lingayats hold high places in the revenue department and 
the rest are clerks. The Musalmans are messengers and constables. 
Three or four of them are clerks, and a few hold higher posts. Of 
the Parsis and Christians a few hold high positions and the rest are 
clerks. Of Government servants those in high positions are alone 
able to save. Their wives do nothing but house work, and all but a 
few messengers and constables send their boys to schools. 

Besides the Civil Surgeon and hospital assistants, there are about 
eight practitioners, four of them Brahmans, one a goldsmith, and one 
a Maratha, known as vaidyas, one a Musalman hakim, and one is 
a Parsi who is a licentiate of medicine and surgery of the Bombay 
University. The vaidyas live in the Hindu quarter of the city, the 
hakims in the Musalman quarter, and the Parsi in the European 
station. There are also two female medical practitioners one a 
Maratha and the other a Telinga woman. They belong to the 
prostitute class and live in the Hindu quarter of the city. Except 
the Parsi none of these practitioners perform surgical operations. 
They are called in cases of sickness and are generally paid 2s. to 
£5 (Rs. 1 - 50) including all presents, besides the price of the 
medicine. They neither save nor lend money ; but are fairly off, 
free from debt, and live in rented houses. The wives of the male 
practitioners do nothing but house work and their boys go to school. 
Besides these regular doctors, three or four barbers bleed and set 
dislocated bones, three or four Maratha and Lingayat women act 
as midwives, and about four wandering Vaidus prescribe pills or 
mdtrds. 

Of men of means, there are about one hundred and twenty- 
five landlords, including Destiis, Deshpandes, Inamdars, and 
Government pensioners. Of the landlords some are Brahmans, and 
some Lingayats who live in the Hindu quarter of the city, and the 
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rest Musalmans who live in the Musalman part of the town. Partly 
from the number of dependants and partly from the large sums 
they are obliged to spend on marriages and other ceremonies, men 
of this class are badly off. Some of them are in debt. They send 
their boys to school and some of them have risen to high posts in 
Government service. The Government pensioners are Brahmans, 
Marathas, Musalmans, Lingayats, and Christians. They educate 
their children chiefly for Government service and as pleaders. 

Of moneylenders there are four Brahmans of all subdivisions, a 
Komti, a Musalman, and a Lingayat. All are settled in Dharwar. 
They are sober, fairly thrifty and hardworking, and well-to-do, some 
of them with capitals of £500 to £800 (Rs. 5000-8000), and one with 
nearly £5000 (Rs. 50,000). No Dharwar moneylender is worth 
more than £5000 (Rs. 50,0o0). They live in their own houses worth 
a yearly rent of £4 to £8 (Rs. 40 - 80) . Their women do nothing but 
house work and are helped by servants, and their boys go to school 
from seven to fifteen learning Kanarese, Marathi, and a few English. 
They lend money to traders, husbandmen, and brass-workers, chiefly 
for trade purposes ; but sometimes to meet marriage and other special 
private expenses. Advances are made sometimes on the security of 
land houses and ornaments, and sometimes on personal security. 
Their rates of interest vary from nine per cent when gold and silver 
ornaments are pleged, to twenty -four per cent on personal or landed 
security. Either bonds, or signature in the day books, with a 6d. 
(4 as.) stamp affixed, are always taken. Two books are kept, a day 
book called rojndma or Jcirdi and a ledger or khdta. Though they 
often take their debtors into the civil courts, the moneylenders bear 
a good name for patience and fair dealing. Marvadi moneylenders 
number four to six houses, chiefly in the town of Dhdrwar. They are 
most hardworking sober and thrifty, but very harsh and grasping. 
They are well off, some of them with capitals of £200 to £400 
(Rs. 2000 - 4000), living in rented houses worth a yearly rent of 
£1 16s. to £2 8s. (Rs. 18 - 24). Their women do nothing but house 
work. Their boys are in Marwar. They make advances to traders 
shopkeepers and husbandmen, chiefly for trade purposes and 
sometimes to meet marriage and other expenses. They always 
require bonds and mostly take houses, fields, and ornaments in 
mortgage. Their nominal rates of interest are the same as those 
charged by Brahman, Lingayat, and Musalman moneylenders, but in 
addition to interest, when making an advance, under the name of 
discount manoti and batta, they levy special cesses each of two to 
five per cent on the amount borrowed. They keep the same books 
as Brahman moneylenders. As creditors they have a bad name for 
harsh and unscrupulous if not dishonest practices. Besides these 
moneylenders, an oil-seller and one or two pulse-sellers lend money. 
Moneylenders’ clerks are almost all Brahmans. They write Modi 
and Kanarese and are paid £7 4s. to £9 12s. (Rs.72 -96) a year. 

Moneychangers or sardjs, numbering about twelve houses, are 
chiefly Brdhmans, Komtis, and one or two Lingayats. They are 
patient and thrifty and fairly well-to-do with capitals of £10 to 
£50 (Rs. 100 - 500). They live in houses of their own, worth a 
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yearly rent of 12s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 6-12); their women do nothing 
but house work, and their boys go to school, where many of them 
learn English. They enter Government service and one has risen 
to the post of deputy collector. The moneychanger sits in his shop 
or by the roadside, buying and selling ornaments, and changing 
copper and silver coins or copper coins. Those who sit by the 
roadside are called chinvdrs. They give copper for silver and 
silver for copper and levy a charge of (|d.) (ia.) on each rupee. 
Kavdis or shells are never used in Dharwar. Besides the above classes 
one or two Shimpis earn their living as moneychangers. 

Grain- dealers, numbering 200 to 300 families, are found all 
over the town and suburbs. They include Lingayats, Brahmans of all 
classes, Marathas, Musalmans, Shimpis, Gavlis, and Kurubars. They 
belong to two classes, wholesale and retail dealers. The wholesale 
merchants, of whom there are altogether about twelve or thirteen, 
are chiefly Lingayats with two or three Musalmans. They are rich, 
bringing or buying wheat and millet from Bagalkot in North Bijapur 
and Ranebennur and Gadag in Dharwar and the neighbouring 
villages ; and rice from Haliyal and Mundgod in Kanara, Hulkop, 
Hcnigatti, Karkop, Kalghatgi, and other neighbouring villages. 
They dispose of the grain to retail sellers. They live in their own 
houses worth a yearly rent of £2 4s. to £6 (Rs. 24-60). Their wives 
do nothing but house work and their boys go to school. The retail 
grain dealers, who are chiefly Lingayats, Marathas, Musalmans, and a 
few Brahmans, are found all over the city. They often carry on their 
trade partly by borrowed capital. As a class they are poor, living 
some in their own and others in hired houses worth a yearly rent 
of 6s. to 10s. (Rs.3-5). The wives of some of them sell in their 
shops. They buy partly from husbandmen in the markets, and 
partly from wholesale grain dealers. They are hardworking, sober, 
and thrifty. Some have a bad name for cheating their customers 
by using more than one set of measures. 

Vegetable-sellers, of whom there are about one hundred houses in 
different parts of the city are Lingayats, Marathas, Musalmdns, and 
Bedars. They are hardworking, thrifty, honest, and sober. As a 
class they are poor, living from hand to mouth in houses of a yearly 
rent of Is. to 2s. (Re. \ - 1). Their wives work as saleswomen, and 
their boys do not go to school. The gardeners grow their own 
vegetables, and the others buy from gardeners. They sell to all 
consumers and to neighbouring villagers, who buy on market days. 
Head-loads of fuel in the morning and of grass in the evening are 
brought for sale in the market or in the town by Bedar, Kflkar, 
Pendhari, Mhar, and other women. Bedars and Mhflrs bring fuel 
from eight or nine miles and do not get more than 6d. (4 as.) the 
head-load. They live from hand to mouth. The grass is their own 
property or is brought from wholesale sellers who buy up entire 
meadows or kurans and stock the grass in large heaps or banvis outside 
the town. 

Sugar and Spice dealers are of two classes, wholesale and retail. 
The wholesale dealers Lingayats and Komtis number about eight 
houses. They live chiefly in Dh&rw&r town in Haveripeth, They 
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are thrifty, sober, hardworking, and well-to-do with capitals of £ 1 00 
to £200 (Rs. 1000 - 2000), living in houses worth a yearly rent of 
£1 4s. to £1 16s. (Rs. 12-18). Their women do nothing but house 
work and their boys go to school from seven to fourteen. They 
bring spices from Belari, Kadapa, Bangalur, and Bombay and sell 
them to retail dealers. Of retail sugar and spice dealers there are 
about thirty houses chiefly Lingayats, Komtis, and one or two 
Musalmans. The retail dealers are not well off. Their capitals 
vary from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - 200), and they live in houses worth 
yearly rents of £1 4s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 12-15). Their women do 
house work and sometimes sell in their shops ; their boys are sent to 
school. They buy from wholesale dealers and sell to consumers. 
Dealers in sugar and spice also deal in salt. There are no 
separate salt sellers. 

Oil-sellers are of two classes, Lingayat Ganigerus and others of all 
castes. About eight families of professional oil pressers and sellers 
are scattered over the town, besides four families in Narayanpur. 
All of these are Lingayats. Each family or group of families has 
one or two oil presses in their houses, in which they press sweet 
oil from the seed of the yellu and gur yellu varieties of sesamum, 
from pundi or hempseed, agsi or linseed, and helkadli or groundnuts. 
Many of them are wholesale dealers. They buy large quantities of 
imported sweet oil, as well as oil pressed in Dharwar and sell it 
retail. Besides these most grain and other merchants deal in 
sweet oil. They live in substantial houses of their own worth a 
yearly rent of £2 8s. to £4 16s. (Rs. 24-48). The retail sellers live 
in houses yielding a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3 - 6). Their 
wives sell oil in their own houses or in the market. Their boys 
seldom go to school. Of late the Dharwar oil-pressers and dealers 
in country oil have sufEered greatly from the competition of kerosine 
oil. Almost every shopkeeper, and every other person who has 
a few rupees to spare, imports and sells kerosine oil. Even some of 
the professional oil-pressers themselves sell kerosine. So keen is 
the competition that some professional oilmen have been obliged to 
give up their hereditary trade in oil and take to new pursuits. 

Of Butter-sellers there are about twenty-seven houses of Gavlis 
or cowherds living in Dharwar town and in Saidapur. Their 
women sell milk and curds or mosaru. As their buttermilk is 
mixed with water, Brahmans, Lingayats, Jains, Komtis, and Rajputs 
do not buy it as they hold it impure. They live in houses worth 
a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s. (Rs.3-6). Their wives do house work, 
churn buttermilk and make and sell butter. Their boys do not 
go to school. The local supply of butter falls short of the demand 
and large quantities of butter are brought by hte Hindu market 
women from the surrounding villages in small earthen jars called 
chatgis to the Tuesday market. People buy and clarify this butter 
and use it. Grain and spice dealers also buy a good deal of this 
butter on market days, clarify it, and keep it for retail sale, in 
large round earthen jars called koclds. They sometimes export the 
clarified butter in tin cans to Bombay. 

Milk-sellers or Gavligerus, numbering about fifty houses, are 
Lingayats and Marathas. They are settled in Dharwar and Saidapur. 
b 98— S6 
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They are poor but not in debt living in their own houses with a 
yearly rent of 12s. to £1 4s. (Rs.G-12). The women sell milk and 
their boys do not go to school. They keep cows and buffaloes and 
sell milk to all classes. 

The liquor contract of the Dharwar sub-division is farmed every 
year to the highest bidder. In 1883-S4 it was let for £3400 
(Rs. 34,000). The contractor manufactures country liquor in his 
distillery in the north-east of the town and sells the liquor in two 
retail shops. The liquor is made by boiling coarse sugar or gul 
with a bark called biallad toti, or ippi that is Bassia latifolia flowers, 
or with the kernel of the woodapple. Country liquor is sold at Is. 
to Is. G d. (8-12 as.) a bottle, according to its strength and quality. 
Except Brahmans, Lingayats, Komtis, and Jains, all classes drink 
openly. The chief consumers are Musalmans, and Holerus, Bedars, 
and other low caste Hindus. European liquor is imported into 
Dharwar and sold in retail by two or three Pdrsi merchants in the 
town. Besides country spirits toddy or fermented palm juice is 
sold at 1 )d. (1 a.) the bottle. The right of tapping wild-date palms 
in the Dharwdr sub-division was sold in 1883-84 for £1102 10s. 
(Rs. 11,025). 

Bedars and Mardthas gather honeycombs when in the forests 
and hills cutting firewood. They sell the honey to townspeople or 
sugar and spice merchants at about 6 d. to 2s. (Re.} - 1 ) according 
to the size of the comb and the kind and quantity of the honey. 
Honey is of two sorts, a superior kind gathered by large bees and 
an inferior kind gathered by small bees. Up to about 1840, the 
privilege of gathering honey from the forests of each revenue sub- 
division of the district of Dharwar was yearly sold to the highest 
bidder. About 1840 Government abolished honey sales. Within 
the last ten years the officers of the forest department every year 
sell the right of gathering forest honey to the highest bidders. 
During the three years ending 1882-1883, the honey farm yielded 
£60 16s. 6d. (Rs. 608-}) in the four sub-divisions of Dhdrwar, 
Kalghatgi, Bankapur, and Hangal. Sugar and spice merchants 
buy honey from the honey-gatherers and keep it in earthen jars or 
glass bottles and sell it to consumers at about GtZ. (4 as.) a sher of 
twenty tolas or rupees. Sometimes the honey-gatherers sell the 
honey direct to consumers. 

Sellers of cotton wool and silk clothes number about fifty. They 
live chiefly in Mangalvar Peth street, while some who live in 
Haveripeth have shops in Mangalvar peth. They are chiefly 
Lingayats, a few Brahmans, eight or ten Shimpis, and about fifteen 
Marvadis. All the Lingayat and Marvadi merchants are whole- 
sale traders, five or six of them rich with capitals of £500 to £800 
(Rs. oOOO - 8000) . The rest have little capital and carry on their 
business by borrowing. There are also two joint stock company 
cloth shops. They sell both hand-loom and factory-made cloth, and 
besides importing from Bombay, Bangalur, Belari, Belgaum, Gadag, 
iiiibh, ® i n( l Tadpatri, buy cloth from the hand-loom weavers in 

aaag, Hebli, and the neighbouring villages of the Dharwar district 
and m Kittur, Hongal, and other neighbouring villages in Belgaum. 
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They sell the cloth to retail dealers and consumers. The women of 
the cloth sellers do nothing hut house work and most of their hoys 
learn to read and write. The retail sellers are Shimpis and Marvadis, 
of whom there are about twenty houses. The woollen cloth is chiefly 
flannel, and broadcloth brought from Bombay, and used by Govern- 
ment servants, lawyers, and others of the richest class. White 
blankets called dhablis are in great demand both among the rich 
and poor, as all high caste Hindus wear them after bathing. Silk 
waistcloths, bodices, and handkerchiefs are brought from Bombay 
and Poona and sold to almost all the rich and middle classes who buy 
them at the time of weddings and when a woman comes of age. 
Besides by the regular dealers, cotton cloth is sold by one or two 
Bombay Bohora peddlars. The Salis sell the produce of their looms 
in the market on Tuesdays. Rough blankets or kdmblis are 
brought from the neighbouring villages and sold by Kurubars or 
Dhangars. All the leading cloth shops are in Javli Peth, which is 
a portion of the old market in the Mangalvar part of the town. 
Most of the valuable cloths are sold here. Hand-woven cloth of 
small value, brought by weavers living in the neighbouring villages 
on market days, is sold in the new Robertson market outsido of the 
town. 

Shoe-sellers are all Madegerus and Mochigararns. Details are 
given under Leather Workers. 

Ornament-sellers of whom there are about fifty houses in all 
parts of the city include five moneylenders or sardfs, twenty 
goldsmiths, five Manigars, and fifteen bangle-sellers. Some 
account of them has been given under these heads. Sarafs and 
goldsmiths sell gold and silver ornaments, Manigars sell lac and 
China glass bracelets, and bangle sellers sell glass bracelets of 
different colours, description, and sizes. 

Animal-sellers are generally poor though some of them are men 
of capital. They bring cows, bullocks, buffaloes, ponies, sheep, and 
goats on Tuesdays to the market from the surrounding villages, 
and from Nargund, Navalgund, Hubli, Ranebennur, and Maisur. 
They are Lingayats, Marathas, Musalmans, and Jains. The cattle 
of this country is of the common sort and costs £2 to £6 (Rs. 20- 
GO) for bullocks and buffaloes, £1 10s. to £3 (Rs. 15-30) for cows, and 
2s. to 8s. (Rs.1-4) for sheep. Maisur cows and bullocks of superior 
breed are brought only by Maisur people. They cost £10 to £30 
(Rs. 100 -300) a head. 

Besides sugar, kerosine oil, and furniture, Parsis, Bombay 
Musalmans, one or two Dharwar Shimpis and a few ordinary 
tradesmen sell drugs, hardware, paper, aud almost all European 
articles except liquor which is sold by Parsis and Bombay Musalmans 
only. The miscellaneous articles of European make which are most 
used by natives are paper, castor oil, lavender-water, scents, quinine, 
penknives, scissors, needles, inkstands, and match-boxes. 

There are about twelve brokers or daldls in Dharwar. Two or 
three Komtis are employed exclusively upon this work, and get 
from the sellers a commission of 3d. to 6d.(2-4 as.) for each cartload 
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of goods other than grain, such as sugar, coarse sugar or molasses, 
betelnuts, cocoanuts, cocoa-kernels, salt, turmeric, dates, and spices. 
The remaining ten brokers are Lingayats, who keep their own shops 
and act as brokers to other shopkeepers and traders. 

Husbandmen, of whom there are about 400 houses, are found in 
all parts of the city. They are Lingayats, Mardthas, Bedars, 
Mhars, and Musalmans. They are hardworking and sober, and are 
not extravagant on marriage and other occasions. At the same 
time they are careless and wanting in thrift and wasteful in many 
of their ways, and free-handed to excess in their gifts to village 
servants. Except in ploughing, the women help in almost every 
process of husbandry, and after they are eight years old, the boys 
are too useful in minding cattle and watching fields to be spared to 
attend school. They have houses of their own worth a yearly rent 
of 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4- 6) ; they have generally two pairs of bullocks 
and sometimes four and a pair of two he-buffaloes. Some Marathas 
Lingayats and Mhars employ themselves as farm servants ; others 
have rich watered land well tilled and yielding valuable crops. Still 
most of them are in debt, foolishly taking advantage of the money- 
lender’s readiness to make them advances. The chief fruit and 
vegetable growers are Marathas, Lingayats, and Musalmans. 1 

Several moneyedmen, Lingayats, Marathas,Gavlis, and Musalmans 
purchase yearly from Government the grass grown on meadows, and 
hire servants to cut, sheave, and carry the grass, which is stored 
in large heaps or banvix outside of the town. The grass is sold at 
about 6s. to 10s. (Rs.3-5) the thousand bundles. 

Rice is pounded or ground in wooden grinding-mills by Lingayats 
Musalmans and Marathas of the labouring class. They pound or 
grind and clear the rice and sell it throughout the year. They also 
sell rice wholesale and sometimes in retail. Their women help in 
cleaning rice. They are fairly well-to-do and live in all parts of the 
town. Sometimes the rich employ them in pounding and cleaning 
rice for home use. 

Almost all sellers of articles of native furniture, earthen pots 


1 The vegetables grown in the rainy season are : (1) Vegetables whose fruit 
only is used bend), vudhai-ati. sarati, hagai, heri, patlval, chavalli, mensin, 
donmens'tn, totted, badni, kumhal, chepar-badni, cembi, ulamndi, advi-hagal, 
tupad-hiri, besides such European vegetables as peas and beans. (2) Vegetables 
whose leaves only are used rujiger, karri, mentkr, chuki, kadigargu, sinrgi, kiraksali, 
gholi, kiresoppu, sabaski, chnkott, pullampurhi, chandrabntvi, honganui, vanderga, 
kottanibri, chitgonni, knki, agatmavu, and gorji, besides such European vegetables as 
cabbage. (3) Vegetables whose roots only are used ulhgaddi, mulangi, gajri, 
urlegaddi, mvarugaddi, bdlntkshagaddi, samhraniyaddi, margenasu, and siaragigaddL 
The vegetables grown in the cold season are : (1) Vegetables whose fruit only is 
used arari, badni , cheyachi, sarati, btndi, migyi, tultal, hahjmnba l, sandigigumbal, 
kadavari, cheparadacari, balailarari, batkadli, and chdlacari. (2) Vegetables whose 
leaves only are used kadli, kusibi, yenosn, and pundi. (3) Vegetables whose roots 
only are used genasit, uralegaddi , and some other roots grown in the rainy season. 

In the hot season, except where pond, well, brook, or river w ater is available, 
vegetables are seldom grown. The fruits are : nirata,marin, pidrla, balsin, anjar, 
dalimb, sitaphalla, ramphala, ball, nimbi, paragi, bori, karalli, atti, behil, putti, 
black and white grapes, water and musk melons, pappai, kaki, kambli, 
vapelmovs. Pine-apples and oranges do not grow except in one or two gardens at 
Dhdrw&r. 
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wooden boxes, bedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats, are makers as 
well as sellers. They are settled all over the town living in houses 
worth a yearly rent of £1 4s. to £2 8s. (Rs.12-24). Brass and copper 
vessels are made at Dharwar only by two Muhammadan families. 
But they are imported from Hubli, Poona, and Nasik by Jain Bogars 
who sell them retail. The Bogars live in houses worth a yearly 
rent of £2 8s. to £4 16s. (Rs. 24-48). Couches, chairs, and other 
articles of European furniture are sold by about three Parsi 
merchants and two or three Hindu carpenters. 

The women of the rice pounding and grinding class purchase 
togari, kadli, uddu , hesaru, and other pulse from husbandmen or 
shopkeepers and prepare bidli or split pulse. They grind the pulse 
and separate the fine parts called bidli from the husk and sell the 
bidli wholesale or retail to consumers, of whom there are many 
from the neighbouring villages. The husk is sold and given to 
cattle. Pulse-sellers live in all parts of the town. Sometimes rich 
people employ them in grinding pulse and making it into bidli for 
home use. 

Grain is roasted by Pardeshis, Lingayats, Marathas, and Komtis, 
who roast rice, gram, and peas. Roasted rice is prepared in three 
forms, avalaki, churmuri, and aralu. Roasted kadli pulse is called 
puthani. Some of the grain-roasters have shops. They are poor 
and live in different parts of the town. 

Sweetmeat-makers also called Halvais or Mithaigars, of whom 
there are about twenty-five families, are Marathas, Pardeshis, 
Lingayats, and Konkani Brahmans living in Man'galvar Peth and in 
the old Regimental Lines. Many of them are old settlers in Dharwar. 
They prepare pedhes, barjis of three kinds, haliva, khobri, and keshri, 
and batlidsa, bendhu, and kalliansdi. At fairs and during the Holi 
festivals in March - April they prepare necklaces of figures of sugar 
and milk as also sugar figures of cocoanuts, temples, palanquins, 
horses, elephants, and fruit. All classes buy these. Pardeshis 
and Brdhmans prepare bundeda and other laddigi or sweetmeat 
balls and three other kinds of sweetmeats jilibi, chekli, and 
gilhjinchi. Very religious Brahmans do not eat these as they are 
considered impure. 

Some account of oil and liquor makers and sellers has been 
already given. 

There are about sixty families of butchers. About twenty of 
them are Lads and the rest Musalmans. The Lads aro mutton 
butchers alone, and of the Musalmans some are mutton and some beef 
butchers. They live in the north-east and north-western parts of 
the town and a few live in Haveripeth. They buy cattle and sheep 
on market days from shepherds or other cattle dealers. Lingayats 
and Brahmans object to sell their animals to these men. A mutton 
and a beef market have been newly built by the municipality. 
There are also two slaughter houses ; one for slaughtering sheep 
and goats and the other for slaughtering cows and bullocks. 

Fishermen, numbering about twenty houses, belong to the Bhoi 
or Ambikar that is river sailor classes and are all settled in the town. 
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They are hardworking and orderly but fond of liquor, and poor, 
living in houses with a yearly rent of not more than 6s. to 8s. 
(Rs. 3 - 4), and earning about 6c7. to 9d. (4-6 as.) a day. They are 
generally in debt. Their women help in selling fish ; their boys do 
not go to school. Besides selling fish the men carry palanquins. 
Several Bhoi women buy dried fish from the neighbouring Portuguese 
territory and sell it to consumers. 

Hens and eggs are sold by Musalmans, Marathas, and Bhois, on 
market days or daily in their houses. Some Maratha and Musalmtin 
husbandmen also sell hens and eggs. 

Stone-cutters or Kallukattakarus are Marathas and Vaddai’s. 
There are about twenty families. They live in different parts of 
the town. They are sober and hardworking and earn Is. to Is. 6d. 
(8-12 as.) a day. They prepare carved stone work, stone idols, 
and all stone work. The women gather and sell dried cowdung cakes 
and help the men. 

Bricks are made by about twenty families of Marathas 
Musalmans and Lingayats. They live chiefly in the town of 
Dharwar and in the village of Malapur, and make burnt bricks and 
small red tiles in the neighbourhood of the Gulganjikop and 
Kempkeri ponds. The bricks sell at about 14s. (Rs. 7) and tiles at 
8s. to 14s. (Rs. 4-7) the thousand. They are sober, honest, well 
behaved, and hardworking but dirty. They are a poor class, living 
in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6). 
With the help of their wives they gather rubbish for their kilns and 
bring it either on their heads, on asses, or carts. Their boys, who 
never go to school, help them when about ten years old. They earn 
6d. to 7J d. (4-5 as.) a day. They make no earthenware. People 
of the labouring class make sun-dried bricks but not tiles, and sell 
them at 6s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-3) the thousand. 

See Brick-makers and Earthen-ware makers. 

Carpenters, all Panchals, number about seventy houses and live 
in all parts of the town and in Saidapur and Hosyellapur. They are 
hardworking and sober, and have steady and well-paid employment. 
They have no capital and live in houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. 
to 12s. (Rs. 3 - 6). Their wages are high varying from Is. to Is. 6 d. 
(8-12 as.) a day and they are seldom without work. They 
do not work as labourers. Their women do not help except in 
looking after the house. Boys begin to work from ten or twelve. 
Some go to school. Besides house-building, which is their chief 
occupation, they make carts, field tools, and furniture. They have 
no special skill and only make articles to order. 

Of Blacksmiths who make hinges, locks, and other fittings, some 
account is given below under Iron-workers. 

Lime-burners or Sungardrus, of whom there are about forty 
houses living chiefly in the town, prepare lime or chunam. The 
lime is prepared by burning in kilns two parts of small pieces 
of limestone and three parts of charcoal. The limestone 
they bring in carts from fields about two miles east of Dhdrwfi-r 
and the charcoal is brought from charcoal-makers. They buy 
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manure in Dharwfir, at about ten cartloads the rupee, carry it, 
and spread it on the fields. In return, the owners of the fields 
allow the lime-burners to dig for limestone in different parts of 
their fields, and to carry away as many cartloads of it as they can 
so long as they fill the holes. Thus limestone costs the burners 
as much as they pay for the manure and the hire of labour, that is 
about 6d. (4 as.) for a cartload of ten baskets full. Each basket 
holds about eight Dharwar slier s of twenty tolas or rupee-weights 
each, and one hundred and twenty shers make one heru. Charcoal 
is bought at a rupee for a phara of eight baskets full. One 
hundred and twenty-eight shers of limestone and 192 of charcoal 
are put into a kiln and the kiln is lighted. In twelve hours the 
limestone is turned into one hundred and twenty-eight shers of 
lime, which fetches about 6s. (Rs. 8). Each lime-burner’s house 
has three or four kilns in front of it. The kilns are circular in 
form and about five feet high with an inner diameter of two and 
an outer diameter of four feet. The women help in doing the kiln 
work and selling the lime either in the market or in their houses. 
They are poor, but have houses of their own worth a yearly rent of 
8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4-6). Their boys do not go to school ; they begin 
to help their parents when twelve years old. 

Thatchers are Lingayat Marathas or Musalman labourers. They 
are employed to thatch houses in the beginning of the rainy season. 
They are engaged either by contract or daily wages averaging about 
9d. (6 as.) a day. The thatching season lasts for about six weeks 
from early April to mid-May. 

There are about eleven houses of painters called chitrakars or 
jivgars. They live in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. 
to 12s. (Rs. 3-6). They paint house fronts with well drawn and 
well coloured figures of considerable grace and naturalness. They 
also draw similar figures on paper and paint wooden cradles 
and figures of native idols, especially earthen figures of Ganpati 
and Earn during the Ganesh-chaturthi in September-October and 
the Holi-hunvi in February-March. The figures sell at Is. to £5 
(Rs. 1-50). 

There are about 400 houses of weavers, most of them Lingayats. 
They are hardworking sober and orderly. Some live in their own, 
and others in hired houses, paying a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6). 
They work on borrowed capital and are generally in debt. The 
women arrange the threads and do almost every part of the process 
of weaving. The children are early useful and are seldom spared 
to go to school. They weave waistcloths, women’s robes or siris, 
and all sorts of coarse cloth with silk or cotton borders. They 
suffered much in the 1877 famine, but are again (1884) well employed 
though poorly paid. Most of the cloth used at Dharwar is brought 
from Hubli. 

Tailors or Shimpigerus, numbering about 120 houses, are mostly in 
the town of Dharwar. They are hardworking sober and thrifty, but 
have a bad name for stealing portions of cloth given to them to sew. 
A few are fairly off, free from debt, having credit and being able 
to save. The rest are poor, some free from debt, and others in debt. 
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They live in houses of their own, worth 12s. to 16s. (Rs. 6-8) a 
year. They make and sell clothes. Some are employed on regular 
wages in European families and all have steady employment. The 
men earn about 6d. (4 as.) and the women lid. (1 a.) a day. 

Leather-workers, numbering about seventy-five houses are of four 
classes, Holerus, Madigerus, Dhorarus, and Mochigararus. Most of 
them live in the outskirts of Dharwar town and in the village of 
Hosyellapur. They are hardworking and fairly sober and well 
behaved. But they are very dirty, quarrelsome, and fond of liquor 
and amusement. Many of them are in debt, and live in small houses 
and huts worth a yearly rent of 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4). They have steady 
employment, the men earning about 6d. (4 as.) a day and the women 
about 3d. (2 as.). Boys help after they are ten and are almost never 
sent to school. The Dhors tan and dye leather red, the Madigerus 
and Mochigararus make shoes, boots, sandals, water-bags, leather 
ropes and whips, and sell their wares partly in the market place and 
partly in their houses. 


Ornament-makers are chiefly goldsmiths of whom there are about 
eighty-eight houses in all parts of the city. They are fairly sober 
and hardworking but have a bad name for cheating and delay. 
Many live in their own houses and are well-to-do. Others live in 
hired houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6), and many 
are in debt. When at work they earn about Is. (8 as.) a day, 
but work is not constant, and some of them, both men and women, 
have to eke out their living by labour. They make gold and 
silver ornaments to order and also a few brass vessels for sale. 
People have no faith in their honesty, and when they employ them, 
either call them to their houses or watch them when at work. A 
goldsmith is paid ljd. to 3d. (1-2 as.) for gold work and 
sometimes as high as 2s. (Re. 1) the tola or rupee weight, and for 
silver work JdL to 6d. (1-4 as.). Though not prosperous as a 
class some of them send their children to school and one of them 
is in the service of the Dharwcir municipality. 


There are six casters’ houses in the town of Dh&rwar. They 
make bellmetal toe-rings which are worn by women of the labouring 
class. They are fairly off and have shops. The women do house 
work and sometimes help the men. 

Except by two Musalmans, no brass or copper ware is made in 
Dharwar. About thirty families in Dharwar bring brass and copper 
vessels from Hubli, Terdal, Poona, and other places and sell them in 
Dharwar. Of these about ten are Jains. They obtain soldered copper 
and brass vessels from Hubli and entire ones from Terdal. There are 
two Telmgas and a few Musalmans who obtain soldered brass and 
copper vessels from Poona. All of them are settled in Dharwar in their 
own houses, worth a yearly rent of £1 4s. to £2 8s. (Rs 12-24) They 
are intelligent, sober, prosperous, and hardworking. Some of them 
have capital and all are free from debt. The women do house work. 
Jam women purchase glass bangles and fit them on to the wrists of 
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Iron-workers, numbering about thirty houses, are found in 
different parts of the city. They are of three classes, Kambars 
Nalbands and Ghisadis. The Kambars of whom there are about 
twenty houses, live in different parts of the city. They are dirty 
hardworking and fairly thrifty, but fond of liquor. They live in 
hired houses paying yearly rents of 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3 - 6). 
Their state is middling ; most are in debt. The women help by 
blowing the bellows, and sometimes by working in their own 
fields, or as labourers. Their boys are seldom sent to school, and 
begin to help their parents about ten. Their daily earnings are 
not more than 6d. to Is. (4 -8 as.). They make hooks, nails, 
and iron bands, links for swinging cots and cradles, iron baskets, 
buckets, large sugarcane pans, field tools, stone chisels, carpenter’s 
tools, razors, country knives, scissors, and padlocks. The competi- 
tion of cheap English hardware has greatly reduced the demand 
for their work and presses heavily on them. The Ghisadis are 
a wandering tribe, poor, dirty, and unthrifty. They make horse- 
shoes and field tools, but are chiefly employed as tinkers. Nalbands 
or farriers are Musalmans. They are paid Is. 6 d. to 3s. (Rs. f - 1 2 ) 
for shoeing a horse or bullock, and, as their number is small, they 
are well-to-do. 

Basket-makers, Miadars by caste, numbering about ninety 
families, are all settled in Miadar Street in the town of Dharwfir. 
They are fond of liquor and amusement, quarrelsome, and unthrifty. 
Several of them live in their own houses, but most of their houses 
are mortgaged and many of the Miadars are in debt, having wasted 
their earnings in show and pleasure. They have good employment, 
some of them bringing bamboos from Haliyal in North Kanara, and 
the rest making baskets, matting, and wicker work. The women 
do nearly as much work as the men ; between them a family earns 
about 7 \d. (5 as.) a day. 

Barbers or Navalgerus, numbering about eighty -five houses, are of 
four divisions, Marathas, Lingayats, Musalmans, and Pardeshis. Of 
the Marathas, there are about twenty-five houses in Hosyellapur, 
and of the Pardeshis about three houses ; of the Musalmans there 
are about twenty houses in the Musalman quarter and the rest live 
in the town of Dharwar. Barbers as a class are hardworking, sober, 
and thrifty. Besides shaving, some of the Maratha barbers act as 
torch-bearers, and a few of the Musalmans bleed and practise some 
other branches of surgery. The women do house work. The boys 
do not go to school and begin to help their fathers after they are 
fifteen. They are hardworking, sober, and thrifty, and though poor, 
few are in debt and most have credit. They live in their own 
houses which are worth 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4) to rent. They make 
about 6 d. (4 as.) a day, charging about ljd. (1 a.) for a shave. 

Washermen or Agsarus, numbering about a hundred houses, are 
found chiefly in the town of Dharwar. They are of five divisions 
Lingayats, Marathas, Pardeshis, Tamals, and Musalmans. They 
are hardworking, sober, thrifty, and free from debt, but have little 
credit. Their houses are worth a yearly rent of 12s. to £1 4s. 
(Rs. 6-12). The women do nearly as much work as the men, and 
b 98-87 
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their hoys do not go to school, but after twelve help their fathers. 
They wash all clothes and have constant work, making with the 
help of their wives about l\d. (5 as.) a day. The great fault of the 
washermen is that when good clothes are given to them to wash, 
they wear them for three or four days before they wash and return 
them to their owners. 

The Bedars who correspond to the RAmoshis, Kolis, and Bhils of 
the Deccan are not like them employed as watchmen. Some are 
settled towards the east of Dharwdr near the Navlur gate and 
others to the west of the town near Tirmalrao’s street. They 
live in small tiled and thatched houses. Both men and women 
act as labourers. During the tamarind season they gather the ripe 
fruit from the trees and separate the pulp from the berries. They 
sell the pulp to shopkeepers and consumers and the berries to 
blanket-makers. In their season (April- June) they buy and sell 
mangoes and guavas. At other times they bring sticks, banyan and 
muttala leaves from the forests and sell them to the townspeople, 
the sticks as fuel and the leaves as plates and for cups. The men 
go to hunt regularly in January. Both men and women are fond 
of liquor and of quarrelling. Bedars have given up robbing and 
open violence but still steal to some extent. 

Labourers live in all parts of the town. They are chiefly 
Lingayats, Marathas, Musalmdns, Bedars, and Mhars. When 
other work fails the destitute of almost all classes take to labour. 

Field workers generally Lingayats orKanarese,Maratha, Musalman, 
Bedar, and Holeru women earn 3d. (2 as.) a day for weeding, and, 
in harvest time, are paid five sheaves out of every hundred. By 
grinding grain and pounding rice poor women of almost all classes 
make 2 \d. to 3d. (1 \ - 2 as.) a day. 

Carriers of bundles chiefly Marathas, Lingayats, and Musalmdns 
are paid lid. (I a.) for a trip to any place within the town and \\d. 
(1 a.) a mile outside the town within municipal limits. There is 
a special class of carriers known as Motligars, who store grain and 
unload carts getting 6d. (4 as.) a day for their labour. There is a 
considerable demand for labour on the earth work now in progress 
for the Marmagoa-Belari railway and on public roads. The 
workers are chiefly Holerus, Bedars, Musalmans, Marathas, and 
Lingayats. The men earn daily 6d. (4 as.), the women 3d. (2 as.), 
and the children 2 \d. (1| a.). 

House-building causes a considerable demand for unskilled 
labour chiefly in making cement and helping the bricklayers and 
masons. The ordinary wages are 6d. (4 as.) for a man, and 3d. (2 as.) 
for a woman. Every year before the rains, tile-turning employs a 
large number of Lingayats, Marathas, Bedars, and Musalmans. 

Players or Bajantrigararus, include Kshetridasas and Korvars who 
play on three flutes two called bdjantris and the third suti, a drum 
called sambal worn at the waist, and cymbals or jhampali, sdrangi- 
valas or harpers, and tablcvdlas or drum beaters, who play for 
dancing girls, and, if Brahmans, perform in temples or houses 
when the religious service called Harikatha is going on; Dasaru 
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players, who play a drum called daf, a musical stringed instrument 
called tuntune and cymbals or jhanji ; and Radha players who play 
on the drum called madli and strike the tala a small and massive 
cymbal. No actors or Bahurupis live in Dharwar. 

Among animal-trainers are the Garudis who go about with 
serpents, and the Nandiyeth-navarus who have performing or 
misshappen bullocks. 

There are no resident professional athletes in the town of 
Dharwar ; but several young Lingdyats, Marathas, Musalmans, and 
Bedars perform athletic exercises and wrestle with each other in 
public for pleasure’s sake on great festivals. 

Besides the large class of the old destitute and idle of almost all 
castes, there are in Dharwar three leading schools of ascetics, 
Sanyasis, Bairagis, and Gosavis. There is only one Sanyasi at 
Dharwar, who belongs to the Smart sect. He lives in a temple 
and goes for his meals to any Brahman’s house of his sect. He 
eats only once a day between sunrise and sunset. He does not 
accept any money offerings. His clothes are of a red ochrey colour 
and are supplied to him as gifts. His wardrobe includes a white 
blanket, two waist and two shouldercloths and two loincloths or 
langotis, and a covering cloth for use at night. He has a vessel to 
hold water called kamandal made from a dried gourd, and a 
staff called dand, to hold in his hand. He never cooks. Some 
Sany&sis worship idols and others do not. Bairagis marry and form 
a distinct sect but there are some celibates among them. There are 
four families of Bairagis in Dharwar who live in their own houses. 
They do not eat from the hands of Brdhmans. They keep the rules 
regarding ceremonial cleanliness and worship idols. They do not 
drink liquor or eat animal food. They marry among themselves. 
Brdhmans and Marathds may become Bairagis. But a Brahman 
Bairagi will not eat at the hands of a Maratha Bairagi. Some 
travel and the others remain in one place. The travelling Bairagis 
move as pilgrims over the whole of India staying for months together 
at any place which takes their fancy, or where they can get plenty 
to eat. The settled Bairagis do not travel. At Dharwar they 
dress like Brahmans and worship idols. If they have no children 
of their own they adopt boys of their own sect, and failing this 
their property goes to the chief disciples. There is only one 
Gosavi in Dharwar. He belongs to the sect of Puri and lives in 
a temple of Hanuman. He is poor and lives by begging. He does 
not wear the sacred thread. He eats animal food and drinks liquor, 
and takes food from Brahmans and Marathas. It is from the 
Maratha caste that Gosavis are chiefly recruited. They worship 
idols. Their birth and marriage customs are the same as those of 
Marathas and they bury their dead. They rub ashes on their body 
and gather alms in a wallet called jolgi, which hangs from the left 
shoulder. At Maratha caste dinners Gosavis are given the first 
seats, and are treated with more respect than any other class except 
Brahmans. 

Potters, of whom there are about fifty families, are all 
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Lingdyats. They live in different parts of the town of Dhdrwar, 
Haveripeth, Saidapur, Malapur, and Narayanpur. They bring 
earth on asses from the Kopadkeri pond and the valley of Attikole 
about a mile south of Dharwar, mix the two earths together and 
from the mixture make pots, cups, and dishes of various shapes and 
sizes to hold water, to cook in, and to eat from. They do not make 
bricks. They also bring earth from the Herekeri pond and from it 
make large tiles, which they sell at about 14s. (Rs. 7) the thousand. 
Their women and boys who do not go to school help their parents. 
They are poor and live in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 
8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4-6), They are sober, honest, well behaved, and 
fairly hardworking but dirty. 

Of cart-hirers there are about 133 families, who live upon hiring 
their carts at about 18d. to 2s. (Re. f-1) a day. If they have to 
go any distance the hire is arranged by contract. By caste the 
hirers are Lingayats, Marathas, and Musalmans and one or two 
Rajputs. Their women do not help ; and their boys do not go to 
school. They are settled all over the town. Altogether about 500 
country carts are owned by the townspeople and about 133 are 
offered for hire. 

Betel-leaf Sellers, numbering about twenty-six are settled chiefly 
in the town of Dharwar. Some of them are Musalmans and others 
Chatris and Marathas. They buy betel leaves wholesale at 
Ranebennur, Haveri, Shiggaon, and one or two other places, 
bring them in cart-loads, and sell them retail at Dharwar at the 
average rate of lid. (1 a.) for a hundred leaves. Their women help 
them in keeping the leaves clean and selling them in their shops. 
Their boys go to school. Their net monthly earnings are 8s. to 
12s. (Rs. 4-6). 

Of Brahman cooks and water-bearers, there are about forty-four. 
Some of them are employed in Brahman families on monthly wages 
varying from 10s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 5-12). Others work on contract 
when dinners are to be given to large parties of Brahmans. The hire 
of watermen, in such cases, is three-fourths the hire of the cook. 
The contract is made according to the kind of dinner and the number 
of guests. They live in houses yielding a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s. 
(Rs. 3-6). Very few have families ; the rest are bachelors. They 
dress in such rich clothes that it is difficult for a stranger to know 
that they are cooks and watermen, Only when at work do they 
appear in dirty clothes. 

About 200 Pendharis and 100 Kakars let ponies on hire at 
about Is. (8 as.) a day. For greater distances their hire is about 6d. 
(4«s.) the Icos of three miles. They are settled in two or three parts 
of the town and in Haveripeth. All are Musalmans and they eat 
together. The Kakars do not marry with the Pendharis, Those 
who have no ponies bring firewood or grass and sell it at 4 (3 os.) 
a head-load. They sometimes work as labourers. The women help 
the men, and the boys do not go to school. 

Three snuff-makers in the town of Dharwar all belong to tho 
Velal or Modliar caste. They make fine snuff like Belari snufF 
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and sell it at 3d. (2 as.) the quarter slier weighing six rupees. They 
speak the Tamil language and came from the Madras Presidency 
about fifteen years ago. Since their arrival all the old Lingayat 
snuff-makers have lost their trade. One of the three Velals also 
binds books and another sells stamps in addition to making snuff. 
As snuff-makers their yearly profits are about £10 (Rs. 100). Their 
women help in making snuff, and their boys go to school. 

Of four stamp-vendors one is a Velal, one a Komti, and two 
Brahmans. They are settled in the town of Dharwar. The women 
of the Komti and Brahmans do nothing but house work. Their 
yearly profits are about £15 (Rs. 150). Their boys go to school. 

Five private printing presses are employed in the town and 
lithograph newspapers and other small papers in Kfinarese 
Marathi and English. 

Of gold washers there are thirteen houses in the town of Dharwfir. 
They belong to the fishermen caste. Both men and women collect 
the sweepings of the houses of goldsmiths and the rubbish of the 
bath-room watercourses of the houses of the rich and wash it 
in hopes to find particles of gold which they melt and sell. Each 
family earns about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. They also sometimes 
work as labourers. Their boys do not go to school. 

About sixteen Musalman families of Bhistis carry water in large 
leather bags on bullocks and in smaller bags on their shoulders. 
They are settled in the Musalman quarter of Dharwar. Their 
wages amount to£l to £1 10s. (Rs. 10 - 15) a month. Their women 
do not help and their boys do not go to school. 

Nine Musalman and one Lad perfumer are settled in the town 
of Dharwar. They make native perfumes and sell them to the 
townspeople. The yearly profit of each family is about £10 
(Rs. 100). Their women help in their work and their boys do not 
go to school. 

Of fifty-five timber traders two are Pardeshis, one a Konkanasth 
Brfihman, and the rest are Lingayats and Musalmans. The Pardeshis 
and the Konkanasth are settled in the Hindu quarter, and the 
Musalmans in the Musalman quarter of the town. They bring 
timber from Haliyal in North Kanara and other Government wood 
stores, and sell it in retail at Dharwar. Much of this timber is 
exported to East Dharwar. The yearly profit of each family of 
timber-dealers is £10 to £50 (Rs. 100 - 500). Their women do not 
help except by minding the house and their boys go to school. 

About twenty sellers of beads, small looking-glasses, thread, 
needles, small tin boxes, and wooden combs, are called 
Manigararus and are settled in the town of Dharwar. About half 
of them are Telangis and the rest Musalmans. Their women do 
house work and sell some of the articles. Their boys do not go to 
school. Each family earns about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. Some of 
them are very poor. 

Seventeen Musalman bakers are settled in the Musalman quarter of 
the town, They make bread for the use of Europeans and Eurasians 
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in the civil station and for some Musalmans, The women help 
and do house work. Some of their boys go to school, The profit of 
each family is about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. 

In the whole of Dharwar town there is one family of Chalvadis 
which is of the ffoleru or Mhar caste. He is the religious servant 
of the Lingayat community. His duties are to walk before 
Lingayat processions and to stand at all Lingayat meetings and 
marriages with a huge brass spoon on his shoulder to the end of 
which a bell is fastened with a long brass chain. Every now and 
then he loudly sings the praises of Basava, the founder of the 
Lingayat religion, and gives a jerk to the bell. The community 
gives him presents in coin, cloth, and money. His profits are 
estimated at about £20 (Rs. 200) a year. His wife does house work 
and his boys go to school. 

There is also a female reh'gious servant called the Basvi. She is a 
Lingayat and attends all Lingayat meetings where women assemble, 
serves them with betelnuts, flowers, and perfumes, and calls Lingayat 
ladies to these meetings. It is her duty also to invite Lingayat 
women to dinner on important occasions. She never marries and 
is allowed to practice prostitution. She receives presents from the 
Lingayat community and her profits amount to about £10 (Rs. 100) 
a year. No Lingayat assembly is considered complete without the 
Chalvadi and the Basvi. When a Chalvadi has no son or a Basvi 
no daughter, he or she adopts a boy or girl of their own class. 

Two Musalman tinner families at Dharwar tin all copper and 
brass cooking vessels. Their women do not help and their boys do 
not go to school. The profit of each family is about £20 (Rs. 200) 
a year. 

Two Kurubar or shepherd families employ themselves in 
edging country blankets with silk or woollen thread. They are paid 
Is. to 2s. (Re. 2-1) for each blanket. Their yearly profits are 
about £5 (Rs. 50) each. Their women help, and their boys do net 
go to school. 

Dharwar has four Lingayat families who make white cowdung 
ashes, and sell them to Lingayats. Their women help and their 
boys do not go to school. They are poor earning just enough to live 
on. 
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Of cotton cleaners in the town of Dharwar there are thirty-six 
Musalman families. They beat and clean cotton at the rate of 
about Is. (8 as.) a man a day. They are poor and live in their own 
houses worth a yearly rent of about 12s. (Rs. 6). The women help 
and roll the beaten cotton into rolls about a foot long and half an 
inch thick, which the women of the Lingayat husbandmen spin into 
thread. 


Twelve families of cotton traders are settled in Dharwar. They 
hve in houses yielding a yearly rent of £1 4s. to £2 8 d. (Rs. 12-24). 
Besides these, grain and other merchants trade a little in cotton. 

n Brahma )b Bedar > Jain > Kurubar, Lingayat, Maratha 

and Musalman families serve m the houses of the rich as horse- 
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keepers, carriage drivers, cow-dangers, cloth-washers, and 
messengers. Their yearly wages vary from £3 12s. to £9 12s. 
(Rs. 36-96). They are sometimes paid by the month and sometimes 
by the year. 

Indigo-dyers number about six, of whom two are Marathas and 
the rest Lingayats, They are settled in the town. They dye cloths 
in indigo, and the women help. Their boys go to school. Each 
family saves £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 -200) a year. They are well-to-do 
and able to save. 

About nine Lingayat families import for sale cocoanuts from 
Nandgad, Haveri, and Ranebennur, and lemons from the two last 
places. The cocoanuts sell at the rate of about Id. to l|d. (f-1 a.) 
each, and 100 lemons for 9 d. (6 as.). Their women help and their boys 
go to school. Their yearly profits are about £3 (Rs. 30). 

Bangle-sellers number about twenty-five families, who have settled 
in Dharwar. About ten of them are Musalmans and the rest Jains. 
They buy glass bangles of various colours and fit them to the wrists 
of women in the town. The price of the bangles vary according 
to their quality and size from \d. to Id. (|-| a.) a bangle. Their 
women help ; their boys do not go to school. They are poor and 
unable to save. They earn just enough to maintain themselves. 
Besides these in Haveripeth one family makes glass bangles. 

Two Lingayat families in Dharwar make marriage crowns or 
bhasings literally brow-horns. The Lingayat marriage crowns are 
very large and ornamental, and are made of a light spongy water- 
plant and coloured paper and tinsel. Each crown costs about 2s. 
(Re. 1). The marriage crowns of other Hindus are triangular in 
form and are made of paper and cost about lid. (1 a.). Their 
women help, and their boys do not go to school. They are poor 
and unable to save. 

About forty families of blanket weavers, belonging to the shepherd 
caste, are settled in the town of Dh&rwar. Their blankets cost 2s. 
to 8s. (Rs. 1-4). They are well-to-do but unable to save. Their 
women help and their boys after twelve. 

Of professional dancing and singing women, there are fifteen 
families, Marathas, Lingayats, and Musalmans by caste. The 
Hindu and the Musalman women who dress like Hindus 
and bear Hindu names, live in the Hindu quarter, and the 
Musalman women who dress like Musalmans and bear Musalman 
names, [live in the Musalman quarter of the town. They sing 
Kanarese Marathi and Musalmani songs and dance both Karnatic 
and Hindustani dances. They are a thrifty and well-to-do class 
with property worth £50 to £500 (Rs. 500-5000) and live in houses 
worth a yearly rent of £2 8s. to £4 16s. (Rs. 24-48). Their boys 
and girls go to school from seven to twelve and learn to read and 
write. At home the girls learn to sing and dance. The women 
also practise prostitution. Besides these, there are 105 families of 
women, who cannot sing or dance and gain their livelihood by pro- 
stitution alone. They are Marathas, Lingayats, Kurubars, Holerus, 
and Rajputs, and live in all parts of the city, in small houses or huts 
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worth a yearly rent of 12s. to £ 1 4s. (Rs. 6-12). They do not save, 
and their children go to school. They are not held m the same 
respect as the professional dancing and singing prostitutes. 

Seven Musalman families are employed in making hemp or coir 
rope. The ropes are six to eighty feet long and of varying 
thickness. A rope half an inch thick and eighty feet long costs 
4s. (Rs. 2). They are a poor class and are unable to save. The 
women help and the boys do not go to school. They are settled in 
the town of Dharwar. 

Two Maratha and two Musalman midwives are settled in the 
town and in Haveripeth. They charge 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5) for 
each lying-in and also get the robe worn by women at the time of 
childbirth. Their husbands are labourers. They are poor and 
unable to save. 

Two families of bookbinders, one a Musalman and the other a 
Velal or Modliar family, are employed in the public service as 
bookbinders. 

Two Chinamen settled in Dharwdr make and sell cane chairs 
and boxes. They are poor and have no credit. 

Three bamboo dealers bring bamboos wholesale from forests 
and sell them retail at Dhdrwar, each making a profit of about £10 
(Rs. 100) a year. They live in houses yielding a yearly rent of 
£1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12). 

Three tinmen in Dharwar make lanterns and small tin boxes. 
The lanterns, including glass panes, are sold according to size at 
Qd. to 4s. (Rs. | - 2) . Their yearly profits clear of all expenses are 
about £20 (Rs. 200) each. Their women do not help, and their 
boys do not go to school. 

Bhangis or Sweepers, mostly Musalmdns, number about sixty 
families. They live chiefly in Saidapur. Several of them are 
employed by the Dhdrwar municipality to clear privies and remove 
nigktsoil, and some are employed by the townspeople on similar 
duties. Their women do not help, and their boys do not go to 
school. They earn 6s. to 8s. (Rs. 3-4) a month. 

The 1881 census showed 5331 houses in Dharwar, of which 
1331 were of the better and 4000 of the lower class. The better 
class of houses are built with sun-dried bricks of reddish earth, and, 
except about one hundred with whitewashed walls, the walls of all 
are plastered with mud. The lower class of houses are built with sun- 
dried bricks of black or reddish earth. The walls are strong and 
suited to the climate as they keep out the heat. As they have 
no windows the ventilation is imperfect, air coming in through 
the main door when open, through skylights in the case of flatroofed 
houses and through the tile partings in tiled houses. Most of the 
houses have a back courtyard, usually dirty and spoilt by a pit 
privy which sometimes remains uncleaned for years. Almost all 
the better built houses are modern. Not a single substantially built 
house is more than sixty or seventy years old. Owing to the 
anarchy which prevailed at the close of the eighteenth century, the 
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country was so often overrun and plundered that most of the houses 
were either pulled down or burnt. People were chary of building 
large and substantial houses. In 1818 when the British took 
Dharwar, the houses were small and few. The only two large 
buildings were the mansion of Bapuji Sindia, the commandant of 
Dharwar fort, and the mansion of Trimbakrao Anna the Sar 
Subhedar of Dharwar which was built about 1 792. During the first 
fifteen years of British rule, the number of houses began to 
increase, but they were not of any size or beauty, as people were 
not sure how long British rule would last. Since then, though 
Dharwar has fallen from its position, a good many new houses have 
sprung up on all sides and landed property has risen greatly in 
value. 

Within the limits of the Dharwar municipality, are estimated to 
be about one hundred roads and lanes with an aggregate length of 
about sixteen miles, of which 3| miles are metalled. Besides the 
great north and south Poona-Harihar road which passes between 
the town of Dharwar and the civil station, and the east and 
west Bijapur-IIaliyal road which passes between the town and 
the fort of Dharwar and thence through the civil station, there 
are seven or eight chief roads in the city. Two east and west 
roads, the northern and the southern, run parallel to each other in 
Madihall. The northern road joins the southern at the west end 
of Madihall by a small cross lane and passes west through 
Haveripeth, then turns a little to the south, and passing between 
the fort and the town, goes straight to the Collector's office and 
to all the bungalows in the civil station. It branches in two 
directions near the south gate of the fort, the north-west branch 
leading to the District Court, post office, travellers' bungalow, and 
the jail. Near the jail it joins the main Poona-Harihar road. 
The southern branch goes into the town of Dharwar. The east and 
west Hubli main road, entering the town on the east, proceeds 
westward through the town, first under the name of Mochigar lane, 
and, farther on, under the name of the big pond road, to the Kemp- 
keri pond. From the pond it passes west to the German Mission 
house, Ulvi Basappa’s temple, the Collector’s office and other 
bungalows, and on to Haliyal in North Kanara. The great road 
known as Kamankatta in the middle of the town starting from the 
east of the town, passes west as far as Kempkeri, from whence it 
follows the east and west Hubli main road. The eastern Hubli 
road enters the town on the east at Navlur gate and under the 
name of Hosvoni lane, passes the street bearing that name, turns a 
little to the north and then again to the west, under the name of 
Kodanpur street, and turns to the south to the Nuchambli well. 
From its turning point it passes west, under the name of 
Tirmalrao’s street, as far as the end of the new village. It then 
branches in three directions, to the south to Mailarling hill Someshvar 
temple and Hubli, to the west to Ulvi Basappa’s temple and Haliyal, 
and to the north-west to the Kempkeri reservoir, from where it 
follows the east and west Hubli main road. The Aminbhavi road 
enters Haveripeth in the north, passes south, and crossing the east 
e 98— SS 
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Hubli road, crosses tlie town under the name of Mangalvar street 
until it reaches the Kamankatta cross street, and then under the 
name of Shukravarpeth street passes through the Navlur gate to 
Hubli. The sixth is another parallel north and south road which 
from the European burying ground near the fort, passes south 
through the town first under the name of Mangalvar street road, 
as far as the cross Kamankatta street, and then under the name of 
Shukravar street road, joins the east Hubli road at the point 
where it turns a little to the north and then follows it. Two or 
three north and south roads pass through the civil station and cross 
as many more east and west roads in the same locality. Several 
smaller lanes join the above main roads throughout the city and 
serve as short cuts to the main roads. Many of these lanes are 
extremely narrow and winding. 

Before the beginning of British rule the old town of Dharwar was 
surrounded with a mud wall six or seven feet high with bastions 
at intervals. The town had five entrances adorned with square 
topped gateways, which were closed at night, and watched by the 
village police. These bastioned walls have fallen. In some parts they 
have completely disappeared, in others the ruins give an idea of 
what they formerly were. The town has grown so much on all 
sides that there are no traces of the old gateways. Even the exact 
position of four of the gateways is not easily traced. The fifth 
gateway to the south-east of the town, known as the Navlur gate is 
also in ruins. The tops of the gateway and the doors have vanished. 
The two sides alone remain and they are much out of repair. The 
only two gateways in the city of Dharwar which have any top arches 
are the two in the' east entrance to the fort of Dharwar. 

Dharwar is throughout the year the seat of a District Judge and 
Sessions Judge, a first class subordinate judge, and a Civil Surgeon. 
During the rains it is the seat of the Collector, the assistant and 
deputy collectors, the officers of the Southern Maratha revenue 
survey, the police superintendent, the district engineer, and officers of 
the forest and railway departments. It is also the head-quarters of 
the chief revenue and police officers of the Dharwar subdivision and 
is provided with a jail, two court-houses, a municipality, and civil 
hospital, a high school, a training college, an Anglo-vernacular 
school, post and telegraph offices, a travellers’ bungalow, and four 
rest-houses for native travellers. 

The municipality was established in 1856 and was raised to 
a city municipality from the 1st of April 1883. In 1882-83 
besides a balance of £321 (Rs.3212) the municipality had an 
income of £2510 (Rs. 25,104) or a taxation of about Is. lid. 
(15 as.) a head on the population within municipal limits. The 
income is chiefly drawn from octroi, house, wheel, and other taxes. 
During the same year, the expenditure amounted to £2299 
(Rs. 22,990) of which £499 (Rs. 4986) were spent in conservancy and 
cleansing, and the rest in repairing and lighting roads, in police 
charges, and in other miscellaneous objects. In 1876 the municipality 
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borrowed £3600 (Rs. 36,000) from Government to improve its water- 
siipply. The chief works which have been carried out since the 
establishment of the municipality are sixteen miles of made road, 
of which three and a half are metalled, vegetable beef and mutton 
markets and slaughter-houses, an improved water-supply, three miles 
of drains, and three latrines. 

Within municipal limits are six reservoirs, three ponds or huntas, 
two cisterns, and 614 wells. Of the six reservoirs five Hirekeri or 
Bag, Kempkeri or Lai, Kopadkeri, Halkeri or Moti, and Parman- 
katti are large, and are the chief sources of the city’s water-supply. 
The sixth is a new large reservoir made by the municipality. The 
three ponds or huntas, Margamma Saidapur and Ulvi Basappa, are 
small and used for watering cattle and trees, and for washing. 

The Hirekeri or Bag reservoir is on the south of the town near 
the village of Hosyellapur. It is the largest of the six reservoirs, 
being 42|§ acres in area, and capable of holding 568,332 cubic feet 
of water. It is much filled with silt and is used only for bathing 
washing and watering some lands to the east of it. The eastern 
part of the reservoir was once banked with huge stones and mud ; 
but the whole is in ruins. If the embankment was repaired, and the 
silt removed, it would be able to hold three times as much water as at 
present. This reservoir has no steps. The temple of Rayar Hanu- 
m&n stands close by on the north-east bank of the reservoir. It 
becomes dry as early as December. The Kopadkeri pond between 
the villages of Malapur and Gulganjikop on the north-west of the 
town has an area of 24^ acres and is capable of holding 356,388 
cubic feet of water. It is divided into two by a dam, the part on 
the high ground being used by the people of Malapur, Gulganjikop, 
and Kamlapur for drinking, and the part on the low ground for 
washing and for watering cattle and trees. At the end of 1881-82 
there remained in it 48,333, and at the close of 1882-83 about 32,000 
cubic feet of water. This pond has a strong mud and stone embank- 
ment, but no steps. The Halkeri or great reservoir, the chief 
source of the water-supply of the town, lies between the fort and 
the town. It has an area of acres and can hold 564,648 cubic 
feet of water. At the end of the south-west monsoon of 1881-82 
it contained 483,984 cubic feet of water, and at the end of March 
1882, 322,656 cubic feet ; at the end of the south-west monsoon of 
1882-S3 it contained about 338,460 cubic feet, and at the end of 
March 1883, 315,500 cubic feet of water. It has stone and mud 
embankments in good order. Four flights of stone steps lead to 
the water’s edge. On the southern embankment stand the Ger- 
man Mission Anglo-vernacular school, temples of Hanuman and 
Dattatraya, and two rest-houses. Formerly this reservoir used 
to fail in the hot season but it does not now, as it is fed by the 
new municipal reservoir on the south-west of the town, which is 
built from the Government loan of £3600 (Rs. 36,000) and is 
intended to supply the town with water through pipes. The Kemp- 
keri or Lai reservoir, in the west of the town and to the south of the 
road from the town to the Collector’s office, has an area of 3 acres 
and is capable of holding 138,996 cubic feet of water. It is used 
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for drinking and washing by the lower classes who live near it. 

It has embankments built of clay, stone, and mud, and on one side 
are steps. It dries in December. The Parmankatti reservoir, to 
the north of the town and Hfiveripetli street, and on the west of the 
Dharwar- Aminbhavi road, has an area of 21 acres and can hold 
112,220 cubic feet of water. In March 1882 it contained 33,666 
cubic feet. It is used for drinking by the people of the neighbour- 
hood and on one side is furnished with steps. It dries by December. 
The new reservoir to the south-west of the town which is intended 
to supply the town with drinking water by pipes was built in 1880 
from a Government loan of £3600 (Es. 36,000). It has an area of 
16jf, acres. It contained 361,665 cubic feet of water in November 
1882. As it is more than a mile from the town it is not directly 
used. When necessary its water is led to the Halkeri or Moti 
reservoir. Of the three smaller ponds, Margamma, called from a 
small temple of Margamma or the Hindu cholera goddess lies a little 
to the west of the Dharwar fort. It is used for watering cattle and 
trees. The Saidapur pond to the north-east of the village of Saidapur 
is used only for watering cattle. Ulvi Basappa's pond, to the west 
of the town and near the Lingayat temple of Ulvi Basappa is used 
for washing and watering cattle and also for watering a small garden. 

There are two large cisterns or hondas in the west part of the fort. 
The smaller cistern, about 2833 square yards and thirty-six feet 
deep, is in the ditch between the outer glacis and the fort wall. 
Water collected in the catchment of the western parts of the fort 
runs into this reservoir through a channel built on a level with the 
ground, under the outer glacis of the fort. From this the water runs 
into the inner and larger cistern within the fort, by means of another 
channel, on a level with the ground, built under the fort walls. The 
larger cistern is within the inner wall of the fort. It has an area of 
5856 square yards and is about eighty feet deep from the surface 
of the ground. It is cut out of the hard schistic rock on which the 
fort stands. Except at a few places near the surface the sides are 
not built but in the upper and eastern side are some rude steps. 
In very hot seasons both cisterns run dry. In the inner cistern 
is a well about ten feet square and twenty feet deep, and round the 
big well are smaller wells each three or four feet square. All these 
wells had sweet water springs. The big well had solid wooden 
shutters which can be opened or shut at pleasure. From these wells 
people used to draw their water-supply. A temple of Vithoba or 
Banduraug stands close to the north-east bank of the cistern. 

Of the 614 wells within municipal limits in December 1883, 
485 contained brackish water fit only for bathing and washing, 
and 129 contained sweet water fit for drinking. Of the sweet wells 
twenty-two were step-wells, and 107 were draw wells. All the 
wells inside the town and villages are draw wells and are four to six 
feet square and seventy-five to eighty feet deep. All the wells 
inside the town of Dharwar and the village of Hosyellapur are 
brackish. The people of this part of the town use the water of the 
i loti reservoir and of thirteen sweet water wells outside the town, 
six on the west, five on the south, one on the north, and one on the 
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south-east. The villages of Haveripeth, Kamlapur, Malapur, and 
Ndrayanpur have 153 wells all brackish and they therefore depend 
on the Kopadkeri and Moti reservoirs. The Madihall, Saidapur, 
and Gulganjikop villages have 116 sweet wells each about twenty- 
five feet deep. Besides these there are thirty -eight sweet wells in 
the European part of the station. They are ten to twelve feet square 
and vary in depth from seventy to eighty -eight feet. Agsar Bhavi 
a draw well on low ground to the west of the town is about sis feet 
square and twenty-six deep. It is chiefly used by washermen. It 
had thirteen feet of water in December 1883. The Jekni well to 
the north of the town takes its name from a Jekni or female 
spirit who haunts it. Thirty years ago it looked more like 
a pit than a well. Since then the Municipality have built stone 
steps on the east and south sides and the townspeople use its 
water for drinking. It is sixty-two feet deep, and has an area of 
484 square yards on the top and about 150 square yards at the 
bottom. In December 1883 it had twenty-six feet of water. The 
Nuchambli well is to the south-west of the town near the 
village of Hosyellapur. It is called after a mixture of jvdri and 
vagi, called nuchambli or millet gruel which was given to the 
labourers who dug it in a season of great drought about 120 years 
ago. 1 The well looked like a large pit till 1832 when it was repaired 
by public subscription. Steps have been built towards the north 
and east sides of the well, and its water is used for drinking. It 
occupies an area of 523 square yards, and is thirty feet deep. In 
December 1883 it contained seventeen feet of water. Rayar Bhavi, 
on the south-east of the town near the Navlur gate was built 
by Vyasray a Vaishnav Madhva pontiff. It covers an area of 
about 500 square yards and is lined with deep steps from the surface 
to the water’s edge. It had seventeen feet of water in December 
1883. For want of cleaning and repairs the water is dirty and is 
used only for washing. The temple of Rayar Hanuman stands on 
the northern brink of this well. Three wells were built between 
1835 and 1860 by Rao Saheb Shrinivasrao Hanumant now a retired 
Government pleader. One of the wells built about 1835 is in the 
old District Judge’s office. Its water is excellent and is generally 
used. The other built about 1842 is on the Dharwar-Hubli road 
near a garden planted by Mr. Shrinivas. This well covers an area 
of about twenty-five square yards and is forty -eight feet deep with 
steps on the southern side. The well is now chiefly used by way- 
farers. The third well was sunk by Mr. Shrinivas in 1861-62 in 
the present District Judge’s office. The Udpirayar well on ‘the 
south-west of the town was built about 1780, by one Udpirao an 
officer under the Peshwa’s governor or sarsubhedar. It covers an 
area of thirty square yards and is about thirty feet deep with steps 
on the west side. Its water is used by the people of the neighbour- 
hood. A temple of Hanuindn, built by Satya Bodh Svami, a great 
pontiff of the principal sect of the Madhva Brahmans about 1780, 
stands on the north side of this well. Venkatrao Bahadur’s well, to 

l Nm hn is jrari boiled in water and made into a hard mass, and ambli is the 
gruel of rwji flour. 
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the south-west of the town was begun by the late Rao Bahadur Ven- 
katrao Subaji principal sadar amin or native judge of Dharwar, after 
a succession of three years of droughtending in 1840. Mr. Venkatr£o 
died in 1840, and his son Rao Bahadur Tirmalrao Inamdar, formerly 
a J udge of the Small Cause Court at Dharwar and Hubli and now 
a pensioner and a honorary magistrate of the first class, completed 
it in 1847 at a great cost. The Bombay Government expressed 
themselves gratified at the public-spirited liberality shown by Mr. 
Venkatrao Subaji in making the well. In 1849 they conferred on 
his son Rao Bahadur Tirmalrao forty acres of rent-free land in 
perpetuity as a reward for completing and for maintaining the well. 
The well is used by all classes of people and did not fail even in the 
great drought of 1874, when almost all other wells were dry. 
The well has an area of about 610 square yards and is seventy-nine 
feet deep. On the eastern side five cut stone steps lead from 
the surface to the water’s edge. In December 18S3 the water in 
the well was thirty-five feet deep. Kopramma’s well on the 
south-east of the town, and near the Navlur gate, was built by the 
same Rao Bahadur Tirmalrao in 1880, at a cost of about £140 
(Rs. 1400) and named after his late mother Kopramma. The well is 
circular, about six feet in diameter and forty-seven feet deep, and 
is very substantial being built from top to bottom [entirely with dry 
plate stones. The water of the well is sweet and is used by 
the people of the neighbourhood, by travellers, and by market 
people on market days. It had twenty feet of water in December 
1883. Two large circular wells are within the jail limits, one in the 
jail itself, the other in front of the jail gate. The water of both 
wells is sweet and is used by the inmates of the jail for drinking and 
washing as well as for watering the jail garden where European and 
native vegetables are grown. The finer vegetables are sold for 
the benefit of Government, and the country vegetables are used 
by the prisoners. The wells are each about twenty-five feet in 
diameter, and about eighty-eight feet deep. In December 1883 
they had sixteen feet of water. 

Outside of the town on the north, and between it and the fort, 
are the Robertson Fruit and Vegetable Markets. They are most 
convenient and spacious and next to the new market at Hubli, 
are among one of the finest up-country markets in the Bombay 
presidency. They include a quadrangular building with a corru- 
gated iron roof containing on each side of the square twenty stalls 
back to back. Each of the forty stalls on the southern and western 
sides is provided with an enclosed brick wall covered with a wooden 
lid, in which the dealers keep their goods at night. The remaining 
forty stalls on the northern and eastern sides have no such enclosures. 
Outside the quadrangle are three blocks of shops one on the north- 
western, another on the south-western, and the third on the south- 
eastern sides, each block containing fourteen shops or rows, with a 
stall seven feet broad, and a veranda in front also seven feet 
broad. The space on the north-eastern side of the quadrangle is 
still empty. The right to trade in this vacant space is sold every 
\ear to the highest bidder. Besides these, two other blocks of shops 
one on each side of the public road lead from the market into the 
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town, each, block containing fifteen shops or rows, and a veranda 
in front of the same breadth as the shop. The present total number 
of stalls is eighty, and of shops seventy-two, and the total build- 
ing cost to the municipality has been £2775 (Rs. 27,750). The 
privilege of occupying and trading in each of the eighty stalls and 
seventy-two shops and on each of the separate portions of empty 
ground to the north-east of the quadrangular building, is sold by 
public auction every year to the highest bidder. In 1 883-84 the rents 
amounted to £193 (Rs. 1937). No shop tax is levied on these stalls, 
shops, or empty plots, as they form municipal property. The 
average yearly cost of repairing the stalls and shops is about £20 
(Rs. 200). The remaining twenty shops were sold to different 
persons, who occupy and trade in them, paying the municipality 
a yearly shop tax of £6 4s. (Rs. 62). Mutton and beef markets were 
built by the municipality in 1881. The mutton market is a square 
building with thirty-four stalls and cost £92 8s. (Rs. 924). The beef 
market is a square building with twelve stalls and cost £49 
(Rs. 492) . There are two slaughter houses one with a paved floor 
for slaughtering sheep and goats, and the other for slaughtering 
cows and bullocks. The old market within the town of Dharwar 
consists of rows of shops on each side of two long streets known as 
the north and south Mangalvar Piati-voni and the east and west 
street known as Javlivoni, crossing each other at right angles. Each 
shop consists of a room with a veranda in front and a store room 
behind. Articles for sale are kept in baskets and shown in the 
veranda. 

The only industries in the town are the weaving of coarse woollen 
blankets and coarse cotton cloth. The jail manufactures are carpets, 
towels, table cloths, quilts, cane chairs, and boxes. The Govern- 
ment cotton gin factory, which used to repair cotton gins and do 
miscellaneous iron work, was closed in July 1883. 

Dharwar has thirteen large Hindu temples and three Muham- 
madan mosques. The temples, which are mostly plain and modern 
are three of Hanuman, two each of Durgadevi, Narsinh, Pandurang, 
and Venkatesh, and small shrines of Dyamava and Raghavendra 
Svami. The oldest is Rayar or Vyasray Hanuman’s temple near 
the Navlur gate. It is said to be one of 360 temples which were 
built throughout the Vijaynagar territory about a.d. 1510 in honour 
of Hanuman. 1 Vyasray who built the temples was a Madhav 
pontiff, who is said to have managed the country for twelve years 
during the minority of a Vijaynagar king. The temple is held in 
much reverence. The other two temples are Mudi Hanuman’s 
shrine near the old gate of that name, and Hanuman’s shrine 
near the reservoir built about 1790 by Satya Bodh Svami 
another great Madhav pontiff. Of the two Durgadevi shrines one is 
in the fort and the other in the town. Of the Narsinh temples one 
is in the town and the other at Madihall within a mile of Dharwar ; 
the latter was built by the late diwan Rao Bahadur Shrinivasrao 
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about 1832. Of the two temples of Pandurang one in the fort was 
built by the Pesliwa’s last commandant Bapuji Sindia (a.d. 1800), 
and the other in the town was built about 1820 by Ramanna Naik a 
rich Dharwar merchant. Dyamava’s and Raghavendra Svami’s are 
two minor shrines, the latter built by a Dharwar priest about 1830. 
There is also a small temple of Tripurling near the 202nd mile-stone 
where the Dharwar road branches from the Hubli-Belgaum road. 
It is an old and substantial building of stone and mortar and has 
lately been repaired and whitewashed. There is also a Jain temple 
in Dharwar, and Lingdyat temples of Virbhadra and Ulvi Basappa. 

Of three chief mosques, two the Jama and the Bfira Imam’s are 
in the town, and one Hatel Patcha’s is in the fort. The panjds or 
iron hands which are worshipped in Hatel Patella’s mosque are said 
to have been brought from Bidar in the Nizam’s dominions. 

Within municipal limits are twenty-five large and small Lingayat 
monasteries or maths built by different Lingayats at different times. 1 
Six of these monasteries are of special importance, Hire’s, Dodya’s, 
Charanti’s, Huchya’s, Javatiavara’s, and Karibasya’s. These were 
built by different Lingayat merchants at different times and are 
used only by Lingayat priests. The Lingayat laity never live in 
these monasteries. 2 

Dharwar has a German mission chapel and two Roman Catholic 
chapels. The German Mission chapel is seventy-six feet long by 
forty- two broad and twenty-four high and has a forty-feet high tower. 
It was built in 1844-45 and dedicated on the 14th of December 1845. 
The service by the missionaries is in Kanarese and once in English 
on Sundays. Attached to the chapel is a small cemetery in which 
several missionaries and their wives and children have been buried. 

There is one travellers’ bungalow and four rest-houses within 
municipal limits. One of the rest-houses was built by the muni- 
cipality, and the other three by private persons one of whom a 
Muhammadan enjoys a grant of rent-free land from Government 
for the repair of his rest-house. The best of the three rest-houses 
is that built by Riio Bahadur Tirmalrao Venkatesh near his father’s 
big well at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000). The rest house is commonly 
used by travellers, and, on important occasions, by townspeople 
for holding caste dinners and other entertainments. 

The European grave-yard is a little to the south-east pf the fort. 
It has a tablet to the nephew of Sir Thomas Munro with this 
inscription : 

* To the memory of John Collins Munro Esquire of 
the Madras Civil Service who being present with the 
force assembled for the reduction of Kittur, was un- 
fortunately carried by his ardent temper to share in 
the storm of the enemies works on the 3rd of December 
1824, when he received a mortal wound, of which he 


1 To consecrate a Lingayat monastery a priest is brought into the new building. 
His feet are washed and the floor is sprinkled with the water. Four liny* are 
consecrated and one is buried under each corner of the building with prayers. A 
few priests are fed and the building is fit for use as a monastery. 

' details are given above pp. 108-110. 
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died on the 11th of December 1824, at the early age of Chapter XIV. 

26 years. This monument was erected by his uncle, 

Major General Sir Thomas Munro. Places. 

There are tablets also to Captain Black and Lieutenants Sewell Dharwar. 
and Dighton of the Madras Horse Artillery, European Grave 

“Who lost their lives in gallantly attempting to Yard. 


quell the insurrection at Kittur, on the 23rd of Octo- 
ber 1824. This monument was erected by their three 
friends who witnessed their devoted conduct at that 
unfortunate affair.” 1 

To the south-east of the town near the Navlur gate is a monument 
raised in memory of the late Rao Bahadur Venkatrao Subaji Princi- 
pal Sadar Amin of Dharwar who died in 1846. 

The monument of most historical interest at Dharwar is an obelisk 
about sixty yards from the travellers’ bungalow. The obelisk 
which is twenty-eight feet high, was built in memory of Mr. 

Thackeray and Mr. Munro two officers in the civil employ of 
Government who lost their lives in the Kittur insurrection in 1824. 

The obelisk has inscriptions in Persian on the south face, in 
Kanarese on the west, in Sanskrit on the north face, and in English 
on the east face. The English inscription is 

“ Erected by their friends to the memory of St. John 
Thackeray, Esquire, Principal Collector and Political 
Agent, Southern Mara'tha Doab killed in the insur- 
rection at Kittur, October 23rd 1824, and of John 
Collins Munro, Esquire, Sub-Collector who died De- 
cember 11th of a wound received at the reduction of 
that place.” 

The civil station occupies the extreme west of the town and the Civil Station. 
fort. It is bounded on the north and east by the road from the 
town to the village of Malapur and by the open country on the 
south and west. The station is about a mile and a quarter from 
east to west and a mile from north to south. It is crossed by broad 
streets shaded by beautiful avenues of trees. Most of the 
bungalows, of which there are about eighty outside of the fort, are 
substantial buildings in large enclosures each with a well, and most 
with flower, vegetable, and fruit gardens. The bungalows in the fort 
are smaller, are not so strongly built, and have no wells and smaller 
gardens. According to its size and position the cost of a bungalow 
varies from about £30 to about £2000 (Rs. 300 to Rs. 20,000). 

Forty-six of these bungalows yield yearly rents varying from £3 
to £100 (Rs. 30 -Rs. 1000). They pay a yearly municipal house 
tax of 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6). The remaining thirty-four bungalows 
are either public offices or churches, yield no rent, and pay no 
municipal tax. The Collector’s office lies at the extreme south 
of the station and the Government treasury is kept there. The 
Collector’s residence is close to his office. To the north of the 
Collector’s garden are the training college and the high school. 

To the west is the executive engineer’s office, and to the north the 
revenue survey office, and the residence of the Judge. Towards 
the east of the Judge’s residence is Thackeray and Munro’s 
obelisk and the European church. To the east and south-east 
of these are the new District Court, post office, and a Roman 

l Murray’s Bombay Handbook (2nd Edition), 240. 
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Catholic chapel. The rest of the civil station is filled with 
bungalows occupied by other officers and gentlemen. Three of 
the bungalows are used by Parsi shopkeepers. At the eastern 
gate of the Collector’s garden is the first class subordinate judge’s 
court, and to the south are other bungalows and the chapel and 
residence of the German missionaries. At the extreme north- 
west corner of the civil station are the lunatic asylum and the jail. 
The jail is surrounded by a high quadrangular wall with its chief 
entrance on the north. Outside the building are working sheds 
for the prisoners and these, with the gardens, are surrounded by a 
strong fence of prickly pear, a deep ditch, and for some distance, 
a dry stone wall. Up to 1882, the Civil hospital was in the same 
enclosure as the lunatic asylum. It has since been moved into a 
new building in the fort, which forms the eastern part of the civil 
station. Inside the fort are several houses of Europeans, Eurasians, 
and others, the new Civil hospital and the station library. A few 
Muhammadans, one of whom is the Kaji of Dharwar town and 
a few native servants also live in the fort. The chief Muhammadan 
mosque called the Hatel Patcha’s Dargha, the Hindu temples of 
Durgadevi, Vithoba, Hanuman, and Margamma, aud the mansion 
of Bapuji Sindia (1800) the last Peshwa’s commandant are also 
within the fort. 

The Military Cantonment, in the open country about a mile and a 
half north-west of Dharwar, and on the west of the Belgaum 
road, occupies an area of 331 acres, just enough to accommodate 
one Native Regiment. The cantonment is open to the prevailing 
breeze and being built on a slope has a good natural drainage. In 
1872 it had a military population of 1 634 of whom 661 were fighting 
men and 973 were followers. In 1876 of a total of 1655, 720 
were fighting men and 935 were followers. In December 1883 
there was a total strength of 506, of whom 310 were fighting men 
and 196 followers. 

About two miles south of Dhdrwar is the Mailargudda hill on 
whose top is a small square stone temple facing east built in the 
Jain style. It has round pillars arid square massive stone beams, 
with a somewhat plain ceiling. It is not known who built the 
temple but on the front pillars are two Persian inscriptions. The 
inscription on the (visitor’s) right pillar is lost ; the left pillar 
inscription runs : 

In the reign of Muhammad A'dilsha'h king of Bija'pur 
this building acquired by the favour of God, was 
converted into a mosque by Muhammad Khan Ulla 
Sar Hava'lda'r of the fort of Dha rwa r, for the use of 
all Muhammadans to offer up prayer without fear, in 
the year Rhide Samanin va Allaf 1081 (that is A.D. 1 
1670). 


"When theMarathds took Dharwar in 1753 this building whs turned 
into a Hindu temple and dedicated to the god Mailarling. Its chief 
worshippers are Dharwar Komtis. 

Dharwar is not an old town. In a legendary account of the old 
temple of Someshvar two and a half miles south of Dharwar, Navlur 
and other places in the neighbourhood are said to be noticed but 
there is no mention of Dharwar. The local belief is that the 
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Dharwdr fort; was built in 1403 and called after its builder Dh&rr&v 1 
an officer of the Vijaynagar king Rdm Rfija. 2 The first certain notice 
of Dh&rwar is in 1573 when the fifth Bijapur king Ali Adil Shah 
(1557-1579) is mentioned as marching on Dh&rwar one of the 
strongest forts in the Karnatak. It was then held by an officer 
of the late Ram Raja of Vijaynagar who had assumed practical 
independence. The fort fell after a siege of six months and 
the surrounding country was annexed to Bijapur. 3 In 1660 one 
of the Dharwar fort gates was re-built with well cut granite 
stones. Over this gateway is a Persian inscription dated a.d. 
1660 (H. 1071) giving the name of one Abdul Gaffar as the 
commandant of the fort under Bijapur. In 1662 lands were 
granted to the Kaji of Dharwhr by the Bijapur king and the 
Kaji’s descendants still hold that grant dated H. 1073 that is 
a.d. 1662. 4 An inscription dated 1670 in the temple on the 
Mailarling hill two miles south of Dharw&r is another local remnant 
of Bijapur rule. 5 In 1673 Abdul Karim Khan, the ancestor of the 
present Nawab of Savanur was appointed governor of the Bijapur 
district or sarkar of Bankapur with sixteen sub-divisions or par g anas. 
The chief of these sub-divisions were Nasratabad or Dharwar and 
Gadag. 6 In 1674 Shivhji fortified Nargund thirty miles north-east of 
Dharwar and took Dharwar. 7 In 1685 Sultan Muazzim, Aurangzeb’s 
son, marched, in the name of the Delhi emperor, to regain the south- 
west parts of the Bijhpur kingdom which Shivdji had overrun. 
He took Hubli and Dharwdr, a place of respectability and strength, 
and placed garrisons in them. 8 During the sixty-eight years of 
Moghal supremacy, from 1685 to 1753, Dharw&r was held by four 
commandants sent from Delhi, and acting under the orders of the 
Moghal Governor at Bijapur. 9 The last commandant surrendered 
Dharwar in 1753 to the third Peshwa B&laji Bftjirao (1740-1761) 
who presented the commandant with £4000 (Rs. 40,000) as arrears 


1 It is said that Dhdrrdv meant at first to fortify Navlur two miles south-east of 
Dhdrwdr and began the work, traces of which remain. The widespread legend that 
the founder when hunting started a hare Which turned on and killed his dogs is told 
of Dharwar. It seems probable that Dhdrrdv, after making a beginning at Navlur 
found that the neighbouring hills would give cover to an enemy and accordingly 
chose the more open site of Dhdrwdr. 

2 This date is probably correct as it has been handed down according to four different 
chronological systems, Shale 1325 Subhanu Samvatsar, Sursan Arab Miya Sumani 
SOlf, Hijri S06 and Fasti 813. The name of the king appears to be wrong as the 
Vijaynagar king in 1403 was Deva Rdya Vijaya Raya Vijaya Bukka or Bukka II. 
who ruled from 1401 to 1451. The only Rdrn in the Vijaynagar list is the regent of 
theeleveuth chief Saddshiv (1542-1573) who usurped the throne from 1542 to 1565. 
Caldwell’s Tinnevelly, 46. 

3 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 135 4 Rdo Bahddur Tirmalrdv. 5 See above p. 706 . 

6 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 286 ; Stokes’ Belgaum, 42. 

7 Stokes’ Belgaum, 42 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CXIII. 173. 

8 Grant Duff s Mardthds, 148 ; Stokes’ Belgaum, 43 ; Orme’s Historical Fragments, 

144 ; Moor’s Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 42. ’ 

8 The first Moghal commandant of Dhdrwdr was Mirza Saifulla valad Muhammad 
Murda from 1685 to 1699, the second commandant was Alaf Khan Kallandukhdn from 

1700 to 17 IS, the third was Muhammad Nasrulldkhdn from 1719 to 1733, and the 
fourth was a Hindu Prithvising son of Bhagirathsing from 1734 to 1753. During the 
rule of the second and third commandants the peace of the district was twice disturb- 
ed once by the Nawdb of Sdvanur, and once by a rising of desais and paliyars. In 
both cases the insurgents proved too strong for the Government and had to be bought 
off. Rdo Bahddur Tirmalrdv. 
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of pay due to the garrison. In 1764, as the Nawfib of Savanur refused 
to separate from the Marathas, Haidar marched to Savanur and 
reduced the Nawab to submission, while his general Fazl Ullah Khan 
took Dharwar and overran the country as far north as the Krishna. 1 
On the approach of Madhavrav Peshwa’s (1761-1772) army of 80,000 
horse and as many foot, Fazl Ullah had to fall back on Haidar’s army 
leaving a strong garrison at Dharwar. 2 After Haidar’s defeat at 
Annavatti in Haisur twenty -five miles south of Bankapur 3 Madhav- 
rav laid siege to Dharwar which capitulated after a breach had been 
made. 1 In 1776 Haidar left a chosen body of troops in Bankapur 
to watch and, as far as possible, prevent supplies passing to the 
Dharwar garrison which had not been reduced. In 1778 Haidar 
took Dharwar after a protracted siege. 5 In 1784, Tipu, then in the 
height of his glory, compelled the Marathas to cede Dharwar with 
other forts and districts, he agreeing to pay a tribute for them. 6 
In 1788 Dharwar was besieged and taken by the Marathas. 7 
In a Maratha revenue statement prepared about 1789 Dharwar or 
Nasratabad appears as a paryana or sub-division of the Bankapur 
sarkdr with a yearly revenue of £12,018 (Rs. 1,20,1 30). 8 In Septem- 
ber 1790 as part of the joint attack of the English and Marathas on 
Tipu of Maisur, during the Third Maisur War (1790-1792), a Mardtha 
force of about 20,000 horse and 10,000 foot under Parshuram Bhau, 
a man rather under the common size about fifty years old not 
well looking though with an air of interest and much good nature, 9 
with an English detachment of 1600 bayonets and three companies of 
artillery commanded by Captain Little appeared before Dharwar 
which was held by Badr-al-Zaman Khan 10 one of Tipu’s most trusted 

generals, : 11 withagarrisonof seven thousandregulars and three thousand 

militia armed with matchlocks and swords. The army took up its 
ground near Narendra village about three miles north-west ofDhdrwar. 
On the 18th of September the Marathas and English advanced against 
the fort but were forced to withdraw with considerable loss. After 
this for about six weeks the Marathas contented themselves with 
dragging guns to a rising ground about 2000 yards from the fort, 
firing during the day, and dragging them back at night. On the 80th 
of October the assailants moved from the north to the south of the 
fort and the English detachment attacked a body of the enemy who 
were posted outside of the walls. The enemy were driven from the 
post within the walls of the town with the loss of three guns. The 
defendants’ loss was considerable. Of the English ten were killed 
and fifty-nine wounded. After this success until the 13th of 


1 Grant Duffs Marathas, 330. 

3 Grant Duffs Marathas, 330- 332 ; ilks’ South of India, 1. 461- 464. 

3 See above p. 412. 4 Grant Duffs MarAthls ‘131 

5 Wilks’ South of India, II. 186 ; Grant Duffs Mardthds, iOh 331 ' 

6 Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, II. 238. t Pace’s Mysore T oqo oca 

l Waring . Mardthas, 246. 3 Moor’s Narrative 17 ’ ^ ‘ 

0 Badr-ai-Zaman is described as a man of fifty-five of eood armparanna a 

Bt U The W dltels a ofth° m F b Th rery 1 neatl y f plain White Moor’s Narrative 37. 

under Cant rnr.l d o 1 “ lraent «« the 8th Battalion of Native Infantry 

“ch anTone con™ A- Battallon , u + nder Ca U- Alex. Macdonald of 800 bayonets 
cacti, and one company of European and two companies of Native Artillerv with six- 
pouuder field pieces, floor’s Narrative, 1. ^ 
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December nothing was done beyond daily dragging guns to the high 
ground to the north of the town and firing at the walls. On the 13th 
of December a smart attack was made on the town and the enemy 
were driven out of it. The English detachment drove the enemy out 
and the Marathas followed and burnt and plundered the greater part 
of the town and then retired. The English lost sixty-two killed and 
wounded and the Marathas 1 50 killed and several hundreds wounded. 
When the Marathas returned the defendants again took possession of 
the town but were driven out by the Bhau’s infantry on the 18th, 
who plundered the town so completely that not a piece of wood was 
left standing. As the siege made such poor progress an additional 
force under Colonel Frederick was sent from Bombay on the 19th 
of November and reached Dharwar by Sangameshwar and the Amba 
Pass on the 29th of December 1 790. 1 On that day the attacking 
force had a slight success taking a battery about 200 yards to the 
south-east of the fort. On the 2ndof January 1791 there was a formal 
meeting between Colonel Frederick and the Bhau at a temple on 
Parshuraui’s hill a mile to the south of the fort. During the next 
ten days the Marathas continued to batter the fort but without 
doing much harm. The English meanwhile were preparing a battery 
and received three good guns from the Marathas a twenty-two, a 
twenty-four, and a thirty-six pounder. The battery opened fire on 
the 14h and continued till the 16th, making a breach, but the 
defendants were able to repair it. The ammunition then failed and 
little more was done till the 28th. The battery again fired at a 
fresh part of the wall and caused a breach which it was determined 
to storm. The English detachment was strengthened by the corps 
of Mr. Yvon’s, an English gentleman in the Peshwa’s service, about 
300 strong fifty of them being Europeans of all nations and the rest 
natives. The storming party moved out at four in the morning of the 
seventh. But as the Marathas failed to make a separate attack the 
whole of the defendant’s fire was directed against the storming party 
and the attack failed. During the next ten days little progress was 
made. In spite of the length of time the Marathas had been firing 
there was little appearance of a breach. With twenty guns the 
Marathas could not approach and breach Dharwar in seven years. 
The English detachment were unable to be of much assistance as the 
Marathas failed to keep them supplied with ammunition. On the 
13th of March Colonel Frederick died. The siege was continued 
till the end of March when the defendants made offers to capitu- 
late and a truce was concluded. Negotiations were completed, the 
garrison marched out of the fort on the third of April, and the fort was 
finally handed over on the seventh. During the siege from casualties 
and desertions the garrison had been reduced from 10,000 to 3000. 
The loss of the English detachment was 500 killed and wounded of 
whom one hundred were Europeans. The Maratha loss was 
estimated at 3000. Mr. Moor gives the following details of the 
fort. The fort was an irregular circle. The entrance was on the 
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1 The details were, the 2nd Bombay Regiment, the 9th battalion of Native Infantry 
with European Artillery and lascars and a light field piece. Moor’s Narrative, 7-8. 
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eastern side through three pretty strong gates the middle of which 
was very handsome. The gateway was defended by a battery of 
three guns. The outer ditch was twenty to twenty-five feet deep 
and twenty-five to thirty-five feet wide with a stone facing in 
places. The curtain of the outer wall was thick and stroDg and the 
rampart though too narrow had guns mounted on it. Behind the 
rampart was a second ditch twenty-five feet wide and deep. The 
inner rampart and curtain were much the same as the outer. In both 
curtains were many towers mounting twenty-two guns two mortars 
and a number of fixed wall pieces called jingals. The area inside 
was small and the whole most forlorn. The powder magazine was 
underground in the rear of the cavalier tower. The commandant's 
residence and his office were near the centre of the fort and were 
much battered. There were no handsome or convenient buildings. 
It was very dirty as so many people had been so long living in it. 
There were several guns of iron bars hooped round and beaten into 
shape which were known as Malabar guns. 1 The town which 
stretched from about 250 yards to the south and east of the fort 
was enclosed by a weak wall in bad repair and a shallow ditch. 
The wall was square each face a little less than half a mile. Part 
of it was strengthened by a thick hedge. Before the sack of the 
town the space inside the wall had been well filled with houses 
though few or none of them had been handsome. A stone mosque 
in the middle of the town had escaped without much damage. 2 

In October 1800 Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Welling- 
ton, expressed his opinion that Dharwar could be taken by a coup- 
de-main, and he drew up a plan of attack on the south-west side. 3 
Some officers of Colonel Wellesley's army rode to Dharwfir, and one 
party was received in the fort by Bapuji Smdia the commandant. 
Another day Colonel Wellesley rode near the fort and examined 
it. The commandant remonstrated, and at the Peshwa’s request 
Colonel Palmer, the British Resident at Poona, wrote to Colonel 
Wellesley for an explanation. 5 In 1803 the same commandant 
invited Colonel Wellesley to an entertainment in the fort and 
to his surprise the invitation was accepted. Bapuji afterwards 
expressed astonishment that he had allowed Colonel Wellesley 
t° leave the fort, adding 'Am I not a Maratha. ' 6 In 1814 
Bapuji bindia came to pay his respects to Bajirav, who was then 


1 Moor s Narrative, 1-41. 2 Moor’s Narrative, 41. 

„ ,^ UI ;P; en !-f‘ ta , ly Des P atches 1797-1805), II. 198. In one despatch (datec 

Haldi Jth October 1800) Colonel Wellesley mentions Dhftrwar witl^Hubli anc 
Anmgen as places famous for cloth. Ditto, 203 v 

stam^twVte S“l a f S ( suspicions Colonel Wellesley gave him to under- 
stand th„t if he had -washed to know anything about Dh4rw.tr he would have 
referred to his own plan of the place, or would have made inquiry of one of the 
British officers who had taken Dh4rw4r for the Martthds of whom Wre were severa 
in hi& camp. He reminded the commandant that, except Dh&rwar all ti 1P w 

, :„ t r n‘‘ a te [ rlt ? , I had P- Sed ^ getting hot oi 

faff it o ept i them a moment but S ave them over to their owners, as became 2 
faithful ally. Supplementary Despatches, II. 280-281 
Supplementary Despatches, II, 280-2S2. 

m assessK.g*.’-"** - 
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on his way to the Madras Karmitak. He was told to give np the 
fort to Trimbakji Denglia. Bapuji answered ‘ If your Highness will 
send a gentleman to relieve me in the command, or if you will 
send my clerk in your own name, I will deliver the keys to him, 
but I will never give over the fort to such a person as Trimbakji 
Denglia/ For this speech as soon as he left the Peshwa’s tent 
Bapuji was seized, bound and tortured by Trimbakji until a 
promise of surrender was extorted. Bapuji gave the keys to his 
clerk, a Brahman on whom he could rely, and the clerk, accom- 
panied by a body of troops, started for Dharwar. As they 
drew near the fort the clerk asked leave to go in advance. 
As soon as he entered the fort he closed all the gates and 
opened such a fire that Trimbakji and his men were forced 
to retire. The faithful clerk did not surrender until an order 
was obtained from his imprisoned master through the interposi- 
tion of Bapu Gokhle. 1 On the 13th of June 1817 under the 
treaty of Poona the Peshwa among other cessions agreed to hand 
to the British Dharwar and Kushgal about fifteen miles south 
of Dharwar and other districts south of the Varda. 2 To 
take possession of this territory. General, afterwards Sir, Thomas 
Munro marched to Dharwar. Major Newall who was sent 
in advance at the head of a battalion of Native Infantry 
managed matters with such address that though in a state of 
mutiny, he prevailed on the garrison to yield. In July 1817 when 
General Munro and his party arrived they found the fort in the 
hands of the Company’s troops. 3 A battalion of Native Infantry and 
two six-pounder field pieces were left under the command of Major 
Newall to hold Dharwar, Kushgal, and Ranebennur. 4 During the 
Third Maratha War, Dharwar was taken on the loth of June 1818 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Newall with the second battalion of the Fourth 
Regiment, and all the heavy guns and ordnance stores were thrown 
into the fort. 5 In 1S37 Dharwar was the scene of such violent 
feuds between the Brahmans and Lingayats that Government were 
forced to interfere. 6 During the 1857 Mutinies, on account of the 
disaffection of the surrounding chiefs, especially the chiefs of 
Nargund and Mundargi, in case it might fall into the hands 
of mutineers, it was thought advisable to breach Dharwar fort. 
Since 1833 from various causes Dharwar has lost its importance as 
a place of trade. The opening of a station on the Marmagoa- 
Belari line, 150 miles from Marmagao and 142 miles north-west of 
Belari, will probably increase the trade of Dharwar. Still Hubli will 
remain the commercial centre of the district. 

Dhimdslli, on the Kanara frontier, six miles north-west of 
Shiggaon, is an important market town in the Bankapur sub-division 
with in 1881 a population of 2374. It has a large number of shops, 
and at the weekly Thursday market, betelnuts, black pepper, 
cardamoms, chillies, cocoa-kernels, molasses, rice, salt, sugar, and 
tobacco are sold in large quantities. 
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1 Grant Duff’s Mar&thas,623-624. 

3 Gleig’a Life of Munro, I. 460. 

6 Slacker's Maratha War, 314. 


5 Grant Duff’s Markthds, 635. 

4 Blacker’s Maratha War, 59-60. 

6 Murray’s Handbook, 240. 
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Didgur, about fifteen miles south-west of Karajgi, with in 1882 
a population of 598, has a temple of Hanuman with six inscriptions. 
Two other inscriptions occur one in the yard of one Pujar Bandiya, 
and the other on the waste-weir of the village pond. 

Edlabad is an uninhabited village about four miles west of 
Shiggaon, the head-quarters of the Bankapur sub-division. Within 
its boundary is a holy well called GangdbhAvi or the Ganges W ell 
where a yearly fair attended by about 2000 persons is held in 
January. The well is thickly shaded by mangoes in a pleasant 
spot surrounded by woody hillocks. A small brook rises from 
the well and flows down the valley. On the edge of the well is a 
domed stone and mortar temple of K&meshvar with a self-made or 
xniyambhu ling. To the north-west of the well is a cave said to 
have been used as a hermitage by the sage -Janhu, who used to 
drink the well dry, and let it trickle from his ear. The three holes 
from which the well water oozed are still shown on the north side 
of the well. The temple has a Government grant of £9 6s. (Rs. 93) 
in land and £2 4s. (Its. 22) in cash, enjoyed by a ministrant who is 
charged with the worship and the lighting of the temple. Pilgrims 
to the number of 2000 mostly Brahmans, Vaishyas, Sonars, and 
Ling&yats, come from all parts of Dharwar, from Bhdhmi and 
Bagalkot in South Bijdpur, and from Mundgod and Sirsiin Kanara. 
The fair is held for one day on the 13th of January, the day 
following the sun’s passage into Capricornus that is the 
Maknrsankrdnt. Pilgrims bathe in the well and worship Kamesbvar. 
The bath and worship are said to be an unfailing cure for fever. 
The fair is not of any trading importance, the only things sold are 
plantains and cocoanuts which pilgrims buy to offer to the god. 

Gadag, north latitude 15° 96' and east longitude 7 5° 43' usually 
called Gadag-Bettigeri from the village of that name a mile to the 
east, is a municipal town, the head-quarters of the Gadag sub- 
division with in 1SS1 a population of 17,000. Gadag is a noted 
cotton mart and its trading importance will greatly increase when it 
is the junction of the South Deccan or Marmagao-Belari and the 
East Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag railways. The 1S72 census returns 
showed within municipal limits a total population of 19,035, of 
whom 15,604 were Hindus, 3349 Musalmans, and eighty-two 
Christians. 1 The 1881 census showed a population of 17,000 or a 
decrease of 2034. Of these 13,493 were Hindus, 3176 Musalmfins, 
and 331 Christians, giving a density of ninety-one to the square 
acre on 178 acres the total municipal area. The average cotton 
trade at Gadag, which is carried on by nine large traders with 
capitals of 500 to £20,000 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 2,00,000), is worth upwards 
of £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) a year. Gadag has two steam cotton 
presses owned by the West Patent Press Company and Messrs. 
Framji and Company and a hand or half press belonging to 
Messrs. Robertson Brothers and Company. There is also a 
Government Sawgin factory. Gadag is also noted for its fine deep 


1 The details were : In Gadag Hindus 8266, Musalmans 2046, and Chirstiaus seven, 
total 10,319 ; and in Bettigeri, Hindus 7338, Musalmdns 1303, and Christians 
seventy-live, total 8716. 
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coloured robes or sddis. Weekly markets are held at Gadag and 
at Bettigeri on Saturdays when cloth and rice are chiefly sold. 

Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices Gadag has 
a municipality, a sub- judge’s court, post and telegraph offices, a 
dispensary, a ruined fort, two temples, and twenty inscriptions. 
There is also a branch of the Basel German Mission at Bettigeri and 
eight schools. The municipality was established in 1859. In 1882 
it had an income of £1548 and an expenditure of £12G8. The 
income is chiefly from octroi and miscellaneous direct taxes. The 
dispensary was opened in 1864, and treated in 1882-83 forty-six 
in-patients and 13,703 out-patients at a cost of £343 8s. (Rs. 3434) 
or 6d. (4 as.) a head. In 1842 the fort was described as a small 
rectangular work with a mud and stone wall about eighteen feet 
high and a dry ditch and glacis round part of the works. The 
committee of inspection recommended that a company of regular 
troops with fifty or sixty irregulars should be stationed at Gadag to 
be withdrawn as the country |grew more settled. In 1750 Gadag 
fort is described as a well guarded fort of stone and mortar on 
slightly raised ground. The height of the wall varied. The old 
wall was GJr yards high ; the new wall was half a yard less. The 
inner circuit was 1534 yards. It had twenty-one towers. Inside 
was a large reservoir of rain water and there were several wells 
some with and some without steps. 1 

Gadag 2 has the remains of some of the most richly carved temples 
in the Dharw&r district. The chief temples are of Trikuteshvar, 
Sarasvati, N&rayan, Someshvar, and Rameshvar. The temples of 
Trikuteshvar and Sarasvati are in one large court. Trikuteshvar’ s 
is the principal and occupies the centre ; and Sarasvati’s is built on 
the south side of the court at right angles to and almost touching 
Trikuteshvar’s central hall. Perhaps of all Dharwar buildings the 
little temple of Sarasvati takes the first place for delicacy and beauty 
of detail. The richness and grace of some of its columns are not 
surpassed. The whole temple, even to the figure of Sarasvati in 
the shrine, has been wrought with immense care and elaboration. 

. The building consists of an open hall or mandap and a shrine, which 
has long lost its spire. As in all Chalukyan temples the walls are 
broken into vertical projecting and recessed panels, which with the 
deep overhanging cornice and other horizontal mouldings, allows of 
a pleasing balance of light and shade on the faces of the building. 
The panels are ornamented with pairs of little pilasters surmounted 
by miniature spires throwing numerous light shadows which 
harmonise with the leading lights and shades and unite them in one 
well balanced whole. The hall or mandap is surrounded by a low 
plinth wall whose outer face is minutely and lavishly carved. It 
is a repetition of little pilasters separating recessed niches in each 
of which is a tiny female figure. Along the edge of the plinth a 
low parapet wall slopes outwards and forms a back on the upper 
surface of the plinth which may be used as a seat. The outer face 
of this parapet is adorned with little groups of pilasters with circular 


1 Tieffenthaler’s Description Historique et Geographique de 1’ Inde, I. 500. 
a Contributed by Dr. J. Burgess. 
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medallions between them. From the top of the plinth rise the 
pillars which support the eaves round the hall. The entrance is 
between the two front pillars. Fourteen pillars round the hall 
support the eaves and four other pillars standing in the floor 
support the central dome. The four pillars at the entrance, two on 
either side, and the four supporting the dome are exquisitely worked. 
The first pair in front have a band of pure and elegant diaper 
pattern. It is of lozenge shaped flowers separated by very deep 
clear cut lines. It occurs nowhere but on a small portion of the 
upper parts of the shafts of these pillars and strikes the visitor as 
an exceedingly choice bit of design, so effective and so pretty, that 
more of it would have been welcome. The next pair of pillars are 
like the first pair of square shafts with notched corners, but are 
totally unlike the former in their details. The carving on these two 
pillars is perhaps the most delicate stone carving in the Bombay 
Presidency. The whole shaft is a series of horizontal bands of 
carving, each band of little pilasters separated by niches holding 
figures in high relief. Each little pilaster is complete with all its 
vertical and horizontal mouldings, bases, and capitals. The pilasters 
on the lower band are surmounted by little ornamental spires. The 
figures are most delicately chiselled. Though but two to three 
inches high they stand in almost full relief, connected with the 
pillar only by a small portion of their backs. The brackets above 
the capital that support the ends of the cross beams of the roof are 
no less carefully finished than the rest of the pillar. The flower 
scroll which fringes them is deeply cut and effective. The four 
pillars which support the central vault are of one pattern quite 
different in design from the entrance pillars. The upper half of the 
shafts with the capitals are round and beautifully wrought with 
horizontal bands of bead festoons, scroll Fame Faces, figures, niches, 
and leaves, the niches forming the most striking ornament. Eight 
of the niches are enclosed by eight little pilasters with florid arches 
thrown over from top to top of each, and each pilaster is again 
crowned with a miniature spire. In the niches, in high relief and 
carved with spirit, are prancing horses with riders and dancing 
figures. The band of niches is octagonal in plan each niche 
occupying a face of the octagon the pilasters being at the corners. 
Below this are four larger niches and pilasters each niche occupying 
the face of a square, and each pilaster surmounted by a miniature 
spire. Along the upper edges of the architraves over the pillars 
has been a band of fretwork. This, which is about six inches deep 
and about an inch thick, is carved so as to stand out from the 
architrave and is connected with it by only a few little blocks left 
here and there. Most of this delicate fret has broken away. The 
central ceiling is vaulted on the square of the four pillars, and is 
unlike the usual ceilings which are generally domes formed of 
horizontal circular courses of mouldings. It is prettily ribbed with 
principal horizontal and vertical and subordinate horizontal vertical 
and diagonal ribs. Between these, where the minor ribs cross each 
other, little knobs depend. In the shrine sits Sarasvati cross- 
legged on a throne. It is a life-sized figure in black stone most 
delicately and carefully wrought. At first sight the figure seems 
naked but examination shows a fine textured garment with a 
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prettily wrought pattern passing over the limbs. Sarasvati wears 
a very elaborate head-dress like a high crown. Round her neck a 
lavish profusion of necklaces, carved in imitation of beads, pearls, 
and other precious stones falls gracefully over the bosom. Like her 
neck her wrists and arms are heavily laden with ornaments. The 
cornice of the hall or mandap is made of large flat straight stones 
sloping downwards at an angle of almost 45° and projecting 
considerably over the pillars. Above the cornice is a moulding of 
horse-shoe arches surmounted by Fame Faces. 

In front of and at right angles to Sarasvati’s temple, filling the 
centre of the courtyard, is the larger temple of Trikuteshvar. This 
consists of two halls, or a double hall, running east and west, with a 
shrine at each end and a small minor shrine attached to the north 
side of the double hall. In the west and principal shrine a shtUunkha 
or ling case holds three lings from which the temple takes its 
name of Trikuteshvar the Three-pointed Lord. The building is 
really a double temple or rather two temples facing one another and 
joined together. Between the two halls is a small space with a 
doorway to the north and south. The doorway to the north enters 
the small attached shrine while the south doorway enters on the 
courtyard. This small ling shrine has been built on thenorth doorway 
at some time later than the building of the temple. In the shrine 
on the east is an unused throne on which a figure was originally 
placed. The inside of the temple on the whole is plain, but the 
workmanship of the outside claims attention. The outside of the 
east hall is specially good. Its south doorway is a few feet 
in front of, and looks into the entrance of, the temple of 
Sarasvati. Its north door enters the courtyard. A plinth, 
surmounted by a low sloping parapet like that of Sarasvati'’ s hall, 
runs round the north and south sides of the hall. Instead of 
the little pilasters on Sarasvati’s plinth is a close succession of 
figured niches representing mythological personages, and the 
medallions of the parapet are replaced by niches with figures. 
Between the top of the parapet and the eaves and from pillar to 
pillar completely enclosiug the hall, are slabs of stone on which is 
worked a diaper pattern of squares with scroll- wmrli running through 
them. Alternate squares have a lozenge-shaped flower set into them, 
with the corners of the square perforated and thus in addition 
to the doorways allowing air and a faint light to pass into the hall. 
The profusion of small figures averaging six inches in height which 
abound on the outside of this hall is remarkable. They are neatly 
and carefully cut in high relief and their limbs are in many cases 
detached from the back ground. The door on the south side of the 
west hall is beautifully worked, but paint and plaster almost hide its 
delicate traceries. The rest of the walls are the usual style of 
vertical mouldings pilasters and niches found in almost every 
Chalukyan temple. The spire or vimdn above the shrine is an ugly 
late addition of brick and plaster. 

The temple of Someshvar is now used as a school-room. It 
has one of the most profusely decorated exteriors in Dharwar. 
Not a square foot on the walls but has some moulding or ornament. 
The sanctuary is square outside with four thin parallel projections 
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added to each face, the outermost projection being about one-fourth 
the length of the side of the square and the others going 
back in lessening steps. These projections are carried right up the 
walls and the spire, the corners of the square being more strongly 
marked than the other corners. The great amount of moulding and 
ornament on the walls and spire break and to a certain extent 
hide the continuity of these projections. The very strongly marked 
horizontal recessed mouldings in the basement, a deep overhanging 
cornice, and deep step-like storeys in the roof give the architecture 
a horizontal accentuation as strongly marked as its vertical 
accentuation. The lines of the basement are covered with scrolls 
of little elephants, tigers, and horses. Miniature spired shrines or 
niches fill the centre of each face one in each. The walls above the 
basement are carried all round with pairs of pilasters supporting 
small spires. On the front of each pair of pilasters is a little niche 
with an arch of scroll-work over each. The centres of the north, 
west, and south walls have a large principal niche, each of which 
held an image at least eighteen inches high. The hall or mandap 
is square with a porch and doorway on the south and a doorway on 
the east. The ornamentation and the moulding round the shrine 
are carried over the south and north walls of the hall. The east 
wall is plain rubble with pilasters and projecting brackets, which 
show either that the building originally stretched beyond its present 
limit or that the original wall, like the north and south walls, has 
fallen away and the end been closed by a plain wall. The doorway 
on this side is very finely carved, after the style of the doorway of 
the Kashivishveshwar temple at Lakkundi, though perhaps not so 
elaborate. The ceiling of the south porch is very richly wrought 
in slabs of arabesque with a lotus in the centre of each panel. The 
interior of the temple is plain and the dome in the hall rests on 
four central pillars. To the south of Someshvar’s is Rameshvar’s 
temple. Like Someshvar’s only two courses of the spire are left. 
The walls are plain but little of them can be seen, so thickly built 
round by dwellings is the temple, which is now used as a store room. 

Virnarayan’s temple in the market is built of black hornblende. 
It is remarkable neither for its architecture nor for its age, as it 
probably belongs to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The 
chief point of interest is a large and lofty gateway or gopuT in the 
eastern wall of the courtyard, built in the South Indian style. 
The gateway is over 100 feet high and has a richly decorated brick 
top. Some curious carvings supposed to be the remains of earlier 
buildings have been worked into it. 

In a walled enclosure in Bettigeri village is a group of fifteen old 
hero-stones which look like the huge old head-stones which have 
been found in some English graveyards. Of the fifteen stones the 
largest stands about thirteen feet above the surface of the ground. 
Ihe faces of the stones are generally divided into three sculptured 
panels or compartments. The lowest panel shows a battle scene 
^ ±t. e i deceased met his deaths he himself figuring in the panel 
a ?, ero °f th e fight. Some of the stones have a plough or an 
oil-mill carved m this panel perhaps to mark the caste of the 
eceased. Ihe second panel shows the deceased being carried to 
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the gods between winged figures. The first or topmost panel shows 
a god or the hero seated on a throne. The tops of the stones are 
cut into long Dravidian roofs with an urn on the top. Several of 
these stones have inscriptions in Old Kanarese characters, and one 
with the largest inscription is just in front of the village gate. A 
platform has been built round it and a small ling set before it. 
The stone itself is black and caked with dry oil which is daily 
applied. 1 

In the Gadag mdmlatdar’s office are several copperplate grants 
and about twenty inscriptions occur in or near the temples. Of 
the twenty inscriptions ten are in or about the Trikuteshvar temple 
seven of which vary from 1002 to 1539 and of the other three the 
dates have not been made out. The first inscription consists of 
thirty-two lines in the Old Kanarese character and language, each 
line containing about forty-three letters. The characters are large 
and slanting and the tablet is chipped in places. Though not easy 
to read the inscription on the whole is well preserved. It records 
a grant in 1002 (S. 924 Shubhkrit samvatsar) to Trikuteshvar while 
the great chieftain king Sobhan was governing the Belvola Three 
Hundred and some other districts under the Western ChUukya king 
Satyfishraya II (997- 1008). The emblems at the top of the stone 
are in the middle a shrine containing a ling with a priest to its 
right and Basav to its left. To the right of the shrine are two 
seated figures, a man with a lute and a woman. To the left of the 
shrine is a cow and calf and above it are the sun and moon. The 
second inscription, also in the Old Kanarese character and language 
consists of forty-five lines, each line containing about fifty-one 
letters. There are many flaws in the tablet and the inscription is 
rather hard to read. It gives the names of the Chalukya kings 
Jayasimha III. (1018-1042), Ahavamalla II. (1042-1068), andVikra- 
maditya VI. (1075-1126) and of a princess Bachaldevi who appears 
to be the wife of VikramAditya VI. The inscription records a grant 
made in 1100, the twenty-fifth year of the reign of Vikramaditya 
VI. by a subordinate chieftain. The emblems at the top of the 
tablet are a ling and a priest in the middle, a cow and a calf to 
the right, and Basav to the left. The third inscription is in the 
Old Kanarese character and language. It has about fifteen lines 
above the ground, each line of about thirty-seven letters. It 
is fairly preserved and refers to the time of the Kalachuri 
chief Sankamdev (1175-1180), one of the sons of Bijjala. The 
emblems at the top of the tablet are in the middle a ling with a 
seated figure on its right and a standing figure od its left. To the 
right of this central group is a figure of Basav with the sun beyond 
it, and to the left is a cow and calf with the moon beyond them. 
The fourth inscription in Old Kanarese characters and the Sanskrit 
language consists of fifty-six lines each of about fifty -four letters and 
well preserved. It records in 1193 (S. 1115 Paridhdvi samvatsar) a 
grant to the god Trikuteshvardev by the Hoysala chief Vir Ballal 
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1 Details of Konkan memorial battle-stones are given in Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 
57-59, 309 - 311. A representation of a battle-stone is given by Mrs. Guthrie in her 
Life in Western India, II. Title-page. 
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(1 191-1213), who, having wrested Knntala from the Devgiri Yadavs, 
is mentioned as fixing on Lokkigundi, the modern Lakkundi, as his 
capital. The emblems at the top of the tablet are, in the middle, a 
man worshipping three heads on an altar. 1 To the right of the central 
group is a figure of Ganpati, and beyond Ganpati a figure of Basav; 
and to the left a female deity with a cow and a calf and a crooked 
knife beyond. The fifth inscription also in Old Kanarese characters 
and language is on a tablet which lay on the edge of a small pond 
outside the temple enclosure, but was removed and placed against 
the outer side of the south wall of the temple courtyard. The 
inscription is in fifty-seven lines each of about thirty-eight letters. 
It records a grant in 1199 (S. 1121 Siddhdrthi samvatsar ) by the 
great chieftain Raydev the supreme lord of Asatimayurpur, the 
prime minister of Vir Ballal (1191-1213) the son of Hammidev who 
was the son of Raydey and the governor of the Belvola Three 
Hundred. The emblems at the top of this tablet are a ling and a 
priest in the middle ; Basav with the moon above to the right and a 
cow and a calf with the sun above to the left. 

The sixth inscription is in Old Kanarese characters and is partly 
Sanskrit and partly Old Kanarese in language. It consists of fifty 
lines, each line containing about thirty-seven letters. Except in one 
or two places where the surface of the tablet has been chipped the 
inscription is well preserved. It begins with a description of the gift 
village 2 of Kratuka that is Gadag in the Belvola Three Hundred, 3 
and records a grant made in 1213 (S. 1135 Angirasa samvatsar ) to 
the god Trikuteshvardev, while the governing king was the fifth 
Devgiri Yadav Singhana II. (1209-1247). The emblems over the 
inscription lare a ling and a priest within a shrine in the centre, to 
the right a cow and a calf with the sun above them, and to the left 
a figure of Basav with the moon above it. 

The seventh inscription is in the Kdnarese character and language 
on a tablet standing just inside of the west gateway of the temple 
courtyard. It consists of fourteen lines each of about thirty-five 
letters. It is dated 1539 (S. 14G1 Yikdri samvatsar) and records a 
grant made by or at the order of the Vijaynsgar king Achyutniy. 
A few badly cut emblems adorn the top of the tablet, a ling in the 
middle, a figure of Basav with the sun above it to the rio-ht, and a 
cow and a calf with the moon above them to the left. 

Of the three inscriptions, whose dates cannot be made out, the 
first is a very short inscription in an angle outside the temple shrine. 
Perhaps it records the name of the builder. The second inscription 
is in the Devnagari character and Sanskrit language. Eleven lines 
are above ground each of about thirty-one letters. The inscription 


r ’ ie . t ; ire< L, he ‘T ls probably denote Shiv as representing the Brahma Vishnu and 
f’v triad. The female deity to the left of the altar appears to be Shiv’s wife or the 
female principle Parvati. 

- The word in the original is arjralmm which means lands or villages granted to 
Brahmans for religious purposes. b 

2 eans the ]kIvola subdivision of three hundred villages. 
„ M " “ " J’”!* l 3 ,"*, word mean ing a field of standing corn. The 

and Lakkundi ° trll e district near the centre of which are Darnbal, Gadag, 
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is in good order, but the portion above ground is not enough to 
make out its contents. The emblems at the top of the tablet are a 
ling and a priest in the middle. To the right of this central group 
are a cow and a calf with the sun or moon above them, and to the 
left Basav with the moon or sun above it. The third inscription i3 
in Old Kfinarese characters and language, and has above ground 
eighteen lines each of about twenty-five letters. The first seven or 
eight lines are in good order ; in the lines that follow the letters are 
rather faint and a large portion of the face has been chipped off in 
the centre of the tablet. The emblems at the top are a ling and 
priest in the middle ; to the right a cow and a calf with the snn 
above them, and to the left a figure of Basav with the moon above it. 

Of seven inscriptions in or about the Virndr&yan temple, four vary 
from 1037 to 1539 and of the other two the dates have not been made 
out. The first inscription dated 1037 (S. 959) is behind the temple 
on a stone built into the lower part of the enclosing wall; the second 
dated 1098 (S. 1020), is on the roof of a room in or at the same 
temple ; the third, dated 1100 (S. 1022), is in the enclosure to the 
north of the temple ; and the fourth is dated 1539 (S. 1461). Of 
the three inscriptions whose dates cannot be made out one is in the 
enclosure wall short and partially effaced. The second inscription 
is on a stone leaning against the western wall of the temple court- 
yard. It consists of seventy-two or seventy-three lines, each line 
containing about sixty- three letters. The characters are Old K&narese 
rather small. The surface of the stone is too worn to be road, but 
the inscription appears to be about 400 years old. Emblems over it 
represent Ganpati, Narayan, Sarasvati, and Yirbhadra, a cow and 
a calf, and the sun and moon. The third inscription, also in Old 
Kanarese characters, stands up against the east wall of the court- 
yard. At the top is a well carved representation of Krishna playing 
the pipe to which men women and animals dance. It is in sixty -nine 
lines, each of about forty-two letters. It appears to be about 400 
years old but is more legible than the first. On a stone lying on the 
threshold of the temple of Narsimh to the south of the V imarayan 
temple is an inscription dated 1539 (S. 1461), and at the small rest- 
house east of the south gateway behind the temple of Narsimh is a 
partly hewn-out inscription dated 1124 (S. 1016). A stone inscrib- 
ed in Devnagari characters lies on its face on the bank of the Gadag 
pond. 

The old, perhaps the Sanskritised, name of Gadag was Kratuka. 
The two temples of Trikuteshvar and Virnarayan 1 are of about the 
tenth or eleventh century, and the inscriptions in them, varying 
from 973 to 1539, show that Gadag was at different times under the 
Western Chalukya (973-1190), Kalachuri (1161-1183), Hoysala 
Ballal (1047-1310), Devgiri Yadav (1170-1310), and Vijaynagar 
kings (1336- 1587). 2 About 1673 Gadag appears with Nasaratabad 
or Dharwar as one of the chief districts in the Bankapur district or 
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1 According to a local manuscript account of Shrivan Belgola in Maisur, the 
Vimdriyan temple is one of the five N&rAyan temples built about 1117 by the fourth 
Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana (1117- 1137) ou his conversion to the Kiim&nuj faith, 

Indian Antiquary, II, 131. * See above, pp, 717 -719. 
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sirkar. 1 On tlie capture of Dambal fort on the 26th of July 1799, 
Colonel Wellesley marched on the 27th to Gadag, but found it 
evacuated by Dhundia’s men. Colonel Wellesley gave over charge 
of both the Dambal and Gadag forts to the Peshwa’s commandant, 
whom Dhundia had confined in chains at Gadag. 2 In the last 
Mar&tha war General Munro invested Gadag on the 5th of January 
1818. It surrendered on the 6th after a few shells had been thrown 
and a battery raised. 3 In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Guddnck as 
a usual halting place with 800 houses, thirteen shops, and wells. 4 
In 1844, Gadag-Bettigeri had 2090 houses and 12,302 people, 3468 
of them weavers with 1507 looms ; in 1874 there were 3453 houses 
with 18,154 people, 5043 of whom were weavers with 1399 looms. 5 

Galagna'th. on the left bank of the Tungbhadra about twenty 
miles north-east of Karajgi, with in 1882 a population of 342, has 
temples of Gargeshvar and Hanumant. The Gargeshvar temple to 
the north of the village, at the holy meeting of the Varda and the 
Tungbhadra, is built of black granite and is about eighty feet long 
by forty broad with fonr pillars supporting the roof, and walls 
covered with mythological figures. The temple has two inscriptions 
dated 1080 and 1147 (S. 1002 and 1069). The Hanumant temple 
has a monumental hero-stone or virgal to the right of the image 
dated 1011. 


Gabag. 


Gbjjiham.1. 


GudgvddApvr. 


Garag, a large village about ten miles north-west of Dhfirwar, 
with in 1872 a population of 4350 and in 1881 of 4465, has a 
district bungalow and a large trade in coarse country cloth. In 
1827 Captain Clunes mentions Gurrng as a kasha and post station 
with 500 houses, fourteen shops, and a temple. 


Gejjilialli, a small village two miles south of Hangal, has a 
temple of Basaveshvar with two inscriptions, dated 1103, on either 
side of the image. 


Gudgudda'pur orDEVABGCD, a municipal village of 546 people, 
on the top of a steep hill eight miles north of Ranebennur, has a 
large fan; in October with an attendance of 5000 to 10,000 people. 
The fair is held m honour of the god Mallari or Shiv, the slayer of 
the demon Malla. In the village is a temple of Mailar or Mallari 
built ot black polished stone with a brick spire. The roof 
is supported on twenty pillars four of them round and sixteen 
square. The outer walls are adorned with carved figures. Near 
the mam temple are several smaller shrines two of them of fair size, 
consecrated to the goddesses Mallasama and Mallaridevi. 6 The 
.P 1 ) 3 e iV°T s a 7 ea % Government grant of £33 8s. (Its. 334) 
!p la , n £m d £l ( Rs ' 10 > m casR Presents valued at about £100 

nton?n wnnn? de b 7 pilgrims. The temple also owns 

•ElaOO (Rs. Id, 000) worth of clothes and ornaments. The local 


' Orme’s Historical Fragments, 286. 

dated Gudduck^th^July 0 !^). 11 Slx of Colonel Wellesley’s despatches are 

6 D^Burgess^LUts 'Ik’ F § L Ch 7 |. 5 Bom. Gov. SeL CLIV. 8. 

. ourgess mats , Mr, F. L. Charles, C.S. ; fidv BaMdur Tirmalrdv, 
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story of Mallari is that he became incarnate here as Bhairav, and, 
with his fifteen feet long bow, 1 killed the demon Malla, who infested 
the neighbourhood. He thereupon won the title of Mallari or the 
Malla-slayer and was enshrined in the temple on the hill. Mallari 
used to go hunting with a pack of hounds. When he was enshrined 
on the Devargad hill, the dogs became men and served as his 
ministrants under the names of Vaggyfis and Goravarus. Sixty 
families of these dog-ministrants live on the hill ronnd the temple. 
The fair begins on the day before Dasara in September - October 
and lasts two days. From 5000 to 10,000 people attend from all 
parts of Dharwar and from Belgaum, Bijapur, and Maisur. On 
the fair days pilgrims pay their devotions to the god and feed the 
poor. Dancing girls dance before the god at the nightly lamp- 
waving or arti. The fair owes its chief interest to the Yaggyas, 
who dressed in black woollen jackets or Jcamlis with quaint head- 
kerchiefs or rumals, to the great amusement of the people, play the 
part of dogs in remembrance of their life with Mallari the huntsman. 
The Yfiggyfis wear cowrie shell necklaces, tie bells and tiger and bear 
skins round their waists, hold in their hands a wooden bowl about 
eight inches square and four inches deep, and try to look as 
ugly and wild as possible. When pilgrims come the Vfiggyfis bark 
most furiously at them and hold out their bowls. Each pilgrim 
pours a little milk and clarified butter into the bowl, throws in 
plantains sugar and other eatables, and gives each Vaggya a farthing 
(I a.). Sometimes ripe plantains milk curds clarified butter and 
sugar are mixed together and poured into the bowl. The Vaggyas 
set the bowls on the ground, run each to his bowl, begin to bark 
and howl like dogs, quarrel between themselves, lie flat on the 
ground, and, putting their mouths into the bowl, eat like dogs. 
When they have finished eating the Yaggyas sing a verse in honour 
of MalMri ; loudly howl out Elkote Mallari Mdrtand that is Malldri 
Mfirtand (with his army of) seven crores, and bless the pilgrims for 
feedingthem. This satisfiesthe pilgrims that Mallari has been pleased 
and has blessed them through his dog ministrants. At a fixed hour 
on Dasara Day the great bow of Mallari is brought out and set on 
the ground before the pilgrims. A ministrant climbs to the top of 
the bow, becomes possessed by Mallari, and calls out Thunderbolt 
strikes earth. Cat quarrels with dog. Head cut off, which foretell for 
the new year famine, war, or a change of rulers. Unlike Jejuri 
and Alandi in Poona no girls are married to the god and allowed 
to live near the temple as prostitutes. But a woman, who to get 
children or for some other reason has vowed to be the god’s concu- 
bine, on the fair days, presents the god with betel as though he 
were her husband. 2 The trade at the fair is mostly local, chiefly in 
cattle, grocery, ironware, and pottery. 


1 This long bow is still preserved and daily worshipped. 

3 Among Hindus, women after a meal sit near their husbands, rub wet-lime on a 
betel leaf, divide the leaf in two, fold each piece in a fanciful shape, and present it 
to their husband, with betelnut cardamoms cinnamon and cloves. No modest 
woman will make up aud give betel to any man but her husband. Rdv Bahadur 
Tirmalrav Vyankatesh. 

* 98-91 
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On the 22nd of January 1878 a municipality was established at 
Gudguddapur. It is maintained from a pilgrim and shop tax levied 
during the fair days. Except during the two days of the fair there 
is almost no work. In 1882-83 the pilgrim tax and shop cess 
yielded £73 (Rs. 730) against £52 (Rs. 526) in 1881-82 ; the in- 
crease was due to a rise in the number of pilgrims of whom about 
10,000 are estimated to have attended the fair. The expenditure 
in 1882-83 was £171 (Rs. 1710) most of which was spent in water 
works, repairing roads, and planting roadside trees. The munici- 
pality owns a rest-house built at a cost of £301 (Rs. 3010) and a 
pond for water-supply. 

Gudgudi, a small village five miles north-west of Hangal, with 
in 1881 a population of 237, has a temple of Kallapa with two 
inscriptions dated 1038 and 1072. 1 

Guttal, with in 1881 a population of 3176, is a large village 
about twelve miles east of Karajgi. Guttal was a petty divisional 
head-quarter till 1862. A weekly market is held on Mondays when 
all kinds of field produce are sold. Guttal has a black stone temple 
of Chudshekhar with two inscriptions of twenty-four and ninety-five 
lines ; and an old irrigation reservoir with very handsome outlets 
through the dam formed of elaborately and handsomely carved stone 
work. Behind the reservoir are square ornamental cisterns with 
beautifully chiselled stone pavilions in the centre. 1 Guttal is 
perhaps the Guttavolal of a Kalachuri inscription dated 1 181 
(S. 1103 Plava samvatsar). The inscriptions mention the city of 
Guttavolal governed by the Gutta chieftain Yikramfiditya as an 
underlord of the sixth Kalachuri king Ahavamalla (1176-1183). 
In 1237 in an inscription of the Devgiri Yadav king Singhan II. 
(1209-1247) a grant is mentioned as having been made near Guttal 
with the permission of the Gutta chieftain Joyidev. 2 

Hallux, a village of 654 people on the left bank of the Tungbha- 
dra about eighteen miles south-east of Kod, has an old temple of 
Kangnath and an inscription. At the northern boundary of Hallur 
Bhairavanpad with 100 people, the capital of 
the Smdhu Ballal dynasty, whose family god Bhairav gave his name 
to the vi lage. The old temple of Rangnath was ruined by Tipu 
bultan (178.-1 ,99) ; the present building was made by the Svfimiof 
Kudalgi to whom the village was granted by Hanmant Gaud a chief 
ot ilavuur. 

tbe famil y residence of the desdis of 
birhatt!. In 18o8 Kenchangauda Bahadur Desai of Hamgi joined 
the IN argund rebellion, was killed at Kopal in the Nizam’s dominions, 
and his estates confiscated. 3 

* n nor ^ latitude 14° 46' and east longitude 75° 12' about 
fifty miles south of Dharwar, is the head-quarters of the Hangal 
sub-dmsion. Hangal is an old town the Pfinungal of inscriptions. 

CnlW^t Sub ' dlvlslonal revenue and police offices, it has a 
ungalow, a ruined fort, temples, and inscriptions. In 

1 Mr - R - B - Joyner - C 3 l- T * ™*t’s Kanarese Dynasties, 6 note 4 
Mr. J. R. Middleton, C.S. 
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1872 Hangal had a population of 4990. The 1881 returns showed 
a population of 5272 or an increase of 282. The 1881 details are 
Hindus 3271, Musalmans 1997, and four Christians. A municipality 
was established in 1879 and abolished in 1883. The ruined fort 
is a mud ghadi about 1900 feet round with walls and sixteen 
bastions. Inside of the fort is a temple of Virbhadra shaded by 
trees and brushwood. The walls are on all sides easy of escalade 
and the dry bottom in front hardly looks like a ditch. The village 
is near the fort and its streets would cover an attacking force. 
Round this inner tower are traces of a wall which is locally called 
the Halekot or old castle. The citadel is situated on the left bank 
of the Dharma river which flows round its southern and western 
faces, and turning to the west, falls into the Varda near Naregal 
about twelve miles further down the valley. The south-east corner 
of the citadel rests on the Anikeri pond, 1 after which the single 
outer wall is developed on the eastern face into three lines of 
defence, which, sweeping round the north side, join the works on the 
river, where it diverges to the west. Besides the outer defences 
the outermost line of the triple wall is carried onward, from the 
point where it turns to the west, to a low range of hills through 
which a ditch has been cut near a large tree from which the wall is 
continued round to the river. As the range of hills still commanded 
the place a further work can be traced, though very faintly in places, 
to a trench dug through the hill to a Musalman tomb from which 
the rampart is continued till it joins the fourth wall, making in all, 
exclusive of the walls of the citadel, five lines of defence. Traces 
of other mounds can be seen beyond these stretching eastward, but 
whether connected with the defences of Hangal cannot be made out. 
The diameter of the fort wall is about seven or eight hundred yards 
and of the central tower about 350 yards. The circuit of the old 
fortified area is upwards of four and a half miles and the earthwork 
is on an unsually large scale. The lines have disappeared in places 
and can be traced with difficulty ; in others they are well marked. 

Hangal has thirteen temples, three of Hanuman and one each of 
Durga, Gopalrav Des&i (the builder’s name), Ishvar, Narayan, 
Ramling, Tarakeshvar, Virbhadra, and Virupaksh. The other two, 
one of which is called Kichakajit’s, are ruined. The Tarakeshvar 
temple is the most interesting. 

It is a large and elegant cut stone building of black granite 
a little to the east of the modern village of Hangal. The temple 
is in four parts, a small anteroom (24' X 24') with four pillars, 
an audience hall or sabhamcindap (GO' x 4')') with twenty pillars 
twelve pilas.ters and eight small pillars, the porch of the shrine 
(30'x30') and the shrine which is irregularly round. The roof of 
the temple is so covered with plaster that it is difficult to make 
out its original form, but the plaster serves to protect the interior 
which is perfectly preserved. In the porch of the shrine is a 
beautiful lotus pendant. It is a solid octagonal stone, nearly thirty 
feet in diameter, carved like a lotus and supported on eight richly 


1 The stone facing of the long dam of the Anikeri pond is formed of old carved 
temple stones, some of which have writings upon them. Mr. R. B. Joyner, (J.E. 
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sculptured pillars. Round the walls of the interior of the same 
compartment, in panels pointing towards their respective stations, 
are figures of the eight guardians of the quarters in bold relief. 
The walls of the entire temple are covered with mythological sculp- 
tures. Two or three remarkable hero-stones or virgals rest against 
the outer wall near the south entrance. They are very large and 
contain many figures. One of the stones represents the storming of 
a fort. Near one of the Hanuman temples in the citadel is a small 
temple with some curious and interesting sculptures of Naga men 
and women. About half a mile to the south of Hangal is the 
temple of Bileshvar. It is said to be 500 years old and contains 
some carving. 1 

There are eleven inscriptions at Hangal of five of which the dates 
have been made out. The earliest is dated Wednesday the first of 
the bright half of Ghaitra or March- April in 1113 (S. 1035 Vijaya 
samvatsar), the thirty-eighth year of the reign of the Western 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya Tribhuvanmalla. Two are of the 
Western Chalukya kingNurmadi Taila, but whether thefirst (973-997) 
or second (1150-1162) cannot be said as the inscriptions are both 
undated. There is a hero-stone or virgal at a monastery called the 
Budimath, dated 1175; two inscriptions in Tarakeshvar’s temple 
dated 1179 and 1196, the latter of the time of the Hoysala king 
Ballal II. (1191-1211) and of the Kddamba chief Kamdev (1181- 
1203). this inscription is on a hero-stone or virgal, on which battle 
scenes are very vividly sculptured. It records that in 1196 Ballal 
II. came and pitched his camp at the Anikeri pond and thence 
besieged the city. He was defeated and repulsed for a time by 
Kamdev s forces under his generals Sohani and his son Padmayya 
or Padmana. As Sohani was killed in the battle, he is probably the 
hero of the stone. 2 Another undated inscription of Kamdev, and 
an undated hero-stone or virgal are inside of the temple. In the 
temple of Ishvar is an inscription dated 1189, and there are two 
undated inscriptions one on a dust-heap in front of the temple of 
Mailardev and the other at the temple of Hanuman in the citadel. 

About 600 yards west of modern Hangal is a remarkable conical 
mound locally known as Kuntina Dibba or Kunti’s hillock. It is 
believed to have been formed of the husks of the grain ground for 
her sons by Kunti, the mother of the Pandav princes, during their 

mi Te v e w 0f 6xUe ? arfc of wllich thc 7 spent in Hangal. 3 About 
1830 Sir Tv alter Elliot ran a trench nearly into the centre of the 
mound at the base and also dug down a few feet from the top, but 
it appeared to consist entirely of earth. 4 

Hangal, called Yiratkote Yiratnagari and Panungal in inscrip- 
tions, is local y believed to be the place where the Pandavs lived 
during part of their exile from Delhi. The names Yiratkote and 


j S *** 22-23. 
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Viratnagari the Fort and City of Yirat- which occur in inscriptions 
support the tradition, as, according to the Mahabharat, Yirat was 
the king at whose court the Pandavs spent the thirteenth year of 
their exile and whose daughter Uttara was married to Arjun’s son 
Abhimanyu. 1 The dated inscriptions in Hangal vary from 1113 to 
1196 and show that Hangal, generally called Pan ungal 2 was the 
head of a subdivision of five hundred villages which was generally 
attached to the Banavasi district of twelve thousand villages. Until 
conquered by the Hoysala king Ballal II. (1192-1211) about 1200, 
Hangal was governed, as vassals of the Western Chalukyas, by the 
dynasty of the Kadambas of Banavasi and Hangal (1068-1203). 
Ballal II. (1192-1211) led an attack on Hangal in person, and, though 
repulsed for a time, he appears to have completely overcome the 
Kadambas and annexed their territory about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. As late as 1251 a chief named Vir Mallidev or 
Mallikarjun is recorded as g«verning the Banavasi Twelve-thousand 
and the Panungal Five-hundred ; whether he was independent or 
feudatory is not known. 3 The four and a half miles of fortifications 
traced by Sir Walter Elliot, seem to belong to the Kadamba 
Hangal when it was the seat of government. No references have 
been traced to Hangal in the Musalmfin and Maratha periods. In 
the Mardtha war of 1818, on the seventh of February, General 
Munro detached a company of the 2nd Battalion of the 9th Regi- 
ment under Lieutenant Scott, to keep in check the Hdngal garrison 
of about 800 men. The detachment drove in an outpost, and, on tho 
afternoon of the eighth, was attacked by the garrison. The loss of 
the besieging force was two killed. The garrison retired and 
surrendered on the morning of the ninth. 4 

HaralhaHi, a small village on the left bank of the Tungbhadra 
fifteen miles east of Karajgi, with in 1881 a population of 129, has 
black stone temples of Someshvar Kaleshvar and Udchamma and 
three inscriptions of 76, 94, and 110 lines. In 1880 a copperplate 
grant, of the fifth Devgiri Yddav Singhan II. (1209-1247), was found 
buried behind the temple of Udchamma. The plates, which are now 
in the museum of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
are three in number each about 11|" high by 7|" broad. The 
edges of the plates are made into rims to protect the writing and 
except in a few places where the surface has badly rusted the 
inscription is fairly preserved and readable. The ring on which 
the plates were strung is about f" thick and 4|" in diameter. The 
emblems on the seal are the man-eagle Garud carved in relief, 
kneeling with folded hands and facing full front. Over his right 
shoulder is the sun and over his left shoulder is the moon. The charac- 
ter is Devnagari and the language Sanskrit in lines 1-91 and 
lines 99-100. The eight lines 92 - 98 describing the boundaries of 


1 Compare Yirdt Parv, 4th book of the Mahdbhdrat. Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 
7 note 2. The position of Virdt is not determined. Wilson places it in Berdr and 
General Cunningham in the North-West Provinces. Indian Antiquary, V. 179. 

H. and P. change according to the usual Kdnarese rule. Pice’s Mysore and 
Coorg, I. 395. 

3 Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 84-SS. 4 Blacker’s Mardtha War, 291, 
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the land granted are in Old Kanarese. The inscription is dated the 
seventh day of Phulgun or March -April in the year 1237 (Shak 1160 
for 1159) and records a grant of land in thirty shares of two nivar- 
tanas each at the village of Ritti the modern Rattehalli about six 
miles east of Karagji. The granter is the Dandesh Chikkadev an 
underlord of Singhan II. and the names and family stocks or gotras 
of the grantees are given with the share of each. The inscription 
mentions the Varda river among the boundaries. 1 

Hatti Mattur five miles north of Karagji has an inscribed stone 
tablet which was fonnd buried to the west of the village pond. The 
sculptures at the top of the stone are the Nandi bull and the sun and 
moon. Towards the bottom of the stone, dividing lines ten to nine- 
teen of the inscription in half vertically, is a sculpture of a Jain flower 
vase with flowers or leaves hanging over its rims. Above the vase 
is a plain circle with a svastik or lucky cross work in the centre. 
The writing covers a space of about 2’ 8" high by 2' 3§" broad in 
nineteen lines recording two inscriptions. The language throughout 
is Old Kanarese. Lines one to thirteen record an inscription in the 
reign of the eighth Rashtrakuta king Indra IV. or Nityavarsh I. 
The inscription is dated 916 (Shak 838) and records a grant of 
Vutvur of Kachchavar Kadanunaby the Mahdsdmant Lendeyaras, 
governing the Purigere or Lakshmeshvar Three hundred in the 
presence of the assembly of 220 malidjans of Paltiya Maltavnr the 
modern Hatti Mattur. The object of the grant is not stated ; but 
the vase sculptured at the bottom of the stone shows that the grant 
must have been made to some Jain establishment. The second 
inscription, in lines fourteen to nineteen is undated, but appears to 
be of the eleventh or twelfth century. It records grants of oil and 
rice to the god Bhogeshvar. As both inscriptions are on the same 
stone it seems probable that, by the time of the second inscription, 
the Jain establishment to which the first grant was made, had been 
•turned into a temple of Shiv under the name of Bhogeshvar. 2 

Harogop, a small village about eight miles south of Rinebennur, 
with in 1881 a population of 393, has a temple of Hanumdn with a 
much worn inscription in twelve lines. 

Havasbiia vi, a large village on the Kod-Hangal high road about 
seven miles north-east of Kod, with in 1881 a population of 1273, 
has a hero-stone or virgal on the bank of a pond dated 1206 (S. 1128). 

Havangi, about seven miles south-east of Hangal, with in 1881 
a population of 839, has a temple of Rameshvar, with, on its south 
face, three inscriptions dated 1026, 1117, and 1131, the first in the 
reign of the Western Chalukya king Jayasimh III. (1018- 1042). 
Of four other inscriptions in the village the dates cannot be made out. 

Ha veri, about seven miles south-west of Karajgi, is a large 
municipal town on the Dharwar-Harihar trunk road with in 1881 
a population of 5652. Besides the municipality, Haveri has a post 
office, sub-judge’s court, dispensary, temples, and inscriptions. The 
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1872 census gave a total population of 5465 of whom 4659 were 
Hindus and 806 Musalmans. The 1881 census showed a population 
of 5652 or an increase of 187. Of these 4828 were Hindus and 824 
Musalmans. Hfiveri is noted for its trade in cardamoms which are 
brought from the Kanara uplands, washed, and sent to Dhundshi 
Hubli and Maisur. Haveri has a small well of brackish water 
impregnated with lime and possessing good bleaching properties. 
The bales of cardamoms imported from Kanara are unpacked and 
washed in the water of this well. When dry the husks become 
of a light cream colour. Besides this cardamom trade, Hdveri 
has a considerable general traffic in cotton and other commodities. 1 
The municipality was established in 1879. In 1882-83 it had an 
income of £146 (Rs. 1460) chiefly from a house tax. The 
expenditure of £219 (Rs. 2190) was chiefly on sanitation, roads, and 
improving the water-supply. The dispensary, the only one of its kind 
in South Dhdrw&r, was opened in 1878. It is in charge of an hospital 
assistant, and in 1882 treated fifty-nine in-patients and 12,874 out- 
patients. Haveri has temples of Halevur, Basvanna, and Kalappa, 
and a monastery of Rfighavendra Svami. Basvanna’s temple has 
four inscriptions, two of them dated 1134 and 1157. Sidhe Devpur, 
about a mile east of Hdveri, has a temple said to have been built 
by Jakhanaeharya. 

Hebli is a large alienated village about eight miles east of 
Dh&rwSr, with in 1872 a population of 4839, and in 1881 of 4592. 
The village stands on rising ground and has a ruined fort. A weekly 
market is held on Wednesday. Hebli was given in 1748 by B&laji 
Bajir&v Peshwa to an ancestor of the present sirddr in lieu of Nargund, 
of which the sirddr had been deprived by his servant. In 1818 Sir 
Thomas Munro gave the proprietor the neighbouring villages of 
Kurdapur and Talva for service to Government. To the south of the 
village is the temple of Shambhuling about fifty-seven feet long and 
in the Jain style of architecture. The temple has an inscription, 
dated the eighth of the bright half oiBhadrapad or August- Septem- 
ber in the year 1244. Hebli has a ruined temple of Changalovadevi. 

Heggwi, about sixteen miles south-east of Kod, has a temple of 
Kallapa with an inscription dated 1182. 

Herebidri, a small village on the left bank of the Tungbhadra 
about ten miles north-east of Rdnebennur, within 1881 a population 
of 1177, has an old temple and three inscriptions one of them in 
fifty lines dated 1283. 

Herur, a small village ten miles east of Hangal, with in 1881 a 
population of 553, has a temple of Basappa with, near a pond, a 
hero-stone or virgal bearing an inscription dated 1157. 

Hire Ba'sur, a small village fifteen miles south-east of Hangal, 
with in 1881 a population of 322, has a temple of Vishveshvar with 
an inscription (1'6" x 1'6"), and a temple of Hanuman also with an 
inscription (3'x 1'6"). On rising ground near the village is a cave 
which is believed to pass a great distance underground. 
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Hirebendigeri, about seven miles north of Shiggaon, is a large 
village in the Bankapur sub-division with in 1881 a population of 
1362. A weekly market is held on Wednesdays when grain is 
chiefly sold. The village has a temple of Kalappa and two 
monasteries called the Hire and Koradya maths. Kalappa* s temple 
has an inscribed stone (5'6"x 2 ’3”) much worn ; the Hire monastery 
has a second inscribed stone 6' 6" long by 1 ' 6" broad, and the 
Koradya monastery a third stone 6'6" long by V broad. 

Hirehalli, about twelve miles north-west of Kod, has an old 
temple of Ganpati and an inscribed slab. 

Hirekerur, 14° 28' north latitude and 75° 28' east longitude 
about seventy miles south-east of Dharwflr, is the head-quarters of the 
Kod sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 2348. It is the 
head-quarters of the mamlatdar and has the usual sub-divisional 
revenue and police offices. About two miles to the north of the 
village is a large pond used for irrigation. A weekly market is held 
on Mondays when rice and chillies are chiefly sold. The climate is 
unhealthy, and fever and ague generally prevail in the cold and 
rainy months. Hirekerur has four temples and eleven inscriptions 
varying in date from 1062 to 1172. The four temples are of Durga, 
Totad-Virbhadra, Varahkdleshvar, and Vishparihdreshvar, the last 
of whom is believed to cure snakebites. Totad - Virbh ad ra's temple 
has four inscriptions, three of them dated 1065, 1099, and 1172. 
The large pond is ascribed to the Purdnik king Janamejaya/and an 
inscribed slab near the Vishparihareshvar temple is said to give an 
account of its construction. Five inscribed stones in different places 
on the banks of the pond vary in date from 1096 to 1131. 1 A stone 
in the burning-ground is dated 1062, and another to the east of the 
mosque near the village gate 1143. 

Hirur, a village four miles south of Hdngal, has a temple of 
Sangam-Basaveshvar, with, to the left of the image, an inscription 
dated 1018. F 

Holianvcri, about twelve miles south-east of Ranebennur, with 
in 1881 a population of 431, has a temple of Kalappa, with an inscrip- 
tion dated 1182 in the reign of Ahavamalla (1176-1183) a son of 
the Kalachuri Bijjala. 

Hombal is a large village seven miles north-west of Gadag, 
with m 1881 a population of 3226. It has a temple of Ishvar with 
an inscription dated 1049 (S. 971). To the south on a well near a 
temple of Bhogeshling is another inscription dated 1115. 

Hoshalli, about four miles south of Kod, with in 1881 a 
population of 461, has on its west a temple of Mallapa with two 
inscriptions, one of them dated 1242. The other inscription whose 
date has not been made out is on the south wall of the temple. 

Hosur, a small village ten miles south-east of Gadag, with in 
1881 a population of 510, has a temple of Ballaleshvar with painted 


are: 1096 ’ U01 ’ I103 ’ 1109 ° r U3 - J - The date on one stone is 
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walls. It has three other old temples rapidly falling into decay, and 
one inscription dated 1207 recording a grant by one Yadav Ballal 
Narayandev. 

Hubli 1 correctly Hubbali in north latitude 15° 20' and east 
longitude 75° 13', the head-quarters of the Hubli sub-division, on 
the Poona-Harihar road, about thirteen miles south-east of 
Dharwdr with in 1881 a population of 36,677, is the most important 
town in the Bombay Karnatak, and the tenth in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices, 
Hubli has a sub-judge’s court, a municipality, post and telegraph 
offices, a dispensary, the establishments of two European firms, and 
cotton gins and presses. A station on the Marmagoa-Beldri 
railway, about 112 miles east of Marmagoa and 1 32 miles west of 
Belari, and a steam spinning and weaving mill are being built. 2 

The town is in two parts Old Hubli and New Hubli, which together 
cover an area of 1778 acres or about 2| square miles. Hubli stands 
about 2500 feet above the sea on a gently waving plain rising 
towards the west. Except a few small hills to the west, south-west, 
and north-west, the country round is a black soil plain. Old and 
New Hubli are not more than 400 yards apart. Old Hubli to the 
west and New Hubli to the east. Neither town is visible from any 
great distance. About 4| miles from the north a large grove of 
trees and the chimney of the Southern Maratha Spinning and 
Weaving Mill come into sight. About a mile to the north of the 
two towns is a temple of Basvanna with a double-storeyed gateway. 3 
From the east the first signs of the town are within half a mile of 
New Hubli some gardens and mango groves. The entrances from 
this side are Ganeshpeth street from the north-east and Bhandivdd 
street from the south-east. From the south a large stretch of trees 
can be seen from high ground about two and a half miles distant. 
From the west also groves of mango and other trees completely 
hide the town buildings. The town of Old Hubli stands on the 
village lands of Krishnapur, Marian-Timsagar, and Ayodhia. In 
1727 Basappa the head trader of Old Hubli quarrelled with the 
commandant of Old Hubli fort, and with the leave of Abdul 
Majid Khan Dilavarjang Bahadur Nawab of Savanur, built the town 
and fort of New Hubli on the site of Bomapur village. Afterwards 
the town spread on all sides and now covers portions of nine villages 
Bomapur, Marian-Timsagar, Madinaikan Arlikatti, Bidanhal, 
Yellapur, Yirapur, Narayanpur, Nagsettikop, and Keshavpur. 

Between 1873 and 1882 Old and New Hubli were surveyed and 
divided into four parts A, B, C, and D. The inhabited portions of 
both towns together cover an area of about 755 acres of which Old 
Hubli occupies about 200 and New Hubli about 555 acres. The 
suburbs within municipal limits cover about 1023 acres more. 


1 Contributed by Rav Bahddur Tirmalrdv Vyankatesh. 

- Details of the mill are given above under Trade. 

3 In the early years of British rule when the Principal Collector came to Hubli, 
the officials and leading men of the town used to meet in Basvanna’s temple, and 
with music and dancing girls, escort the Collector to his camp or to the old travellers 
bungalow which has since been pulled down. 
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An official account of the fort and town of Old Hubli in 
1823-24 (Fasli 1233) shows that the fort was then in good order with 
twenty-eight good and eight ruined bastions, and was surrounded 
by a dry ditch. There was a reservoir near the temple of Bhavani- 
shankar with bad water, two sweet water wells called AsarMvdi 
and Kotarbavdi, and seven brackish wells. The town had three 
main divisions Chennapeth, Kasba or the town proper, and Yithalpeth, 
and ten sweet water and thirty -eight brackish wells. The fort and 
town had between them twenty-nine Hindu temples, twenty-two 
Lingayat monasteries, and twelve mosques. A market was held 
on Saturdays. The town had 416 houses, 345 families, 508 looms, 
eighty-nine shops, and eleven oil presses. The Government tax on 
houses amounted to £364 14s. (Rs. 3647). 

Old Hubli Fort covers an area of about twenty-three and a half 
acres, and contains 225 houses and a population of about 1000. 
About two-thirds are Brahmans, some of them landholders, but 
chiefly priests. The remaining one-third are Musalmans, most of 
them weavers husbandmen and labourers. The fort had two covered 
entrances. The chief entrance was to the east with three door- 
ways one inside the other, and the smaller entrance was towards the 
west with two doorways one within the other. All traces of these 
gates have been removed. Parts of the walls and bastions of the 
old fort fell down ; other parts were pulled down during the 1876 
famine as a famine relief work. Parts of the fort wall and the 
ditch remain overgrown with prickly -pear. Almost all the houses 
in the fort are old and ruined. The mansion of the Musalman pro- 
prietor of Old Hubli, who belonged to the powerful Tarin family 
and was at one time a general in the Moghal army, was levelled to 
the ground about 1780 by Tipu and his officers. 1 The old town of 
Hubli seems never to have been walled, at least no traces of walls 
are left. The town has several gateways each called after the street 
to which it gives entrance. The southern entrance is called the 
Bankapur gate, as it led to Bankapur thirty-three miles to the 
south then the seat of the Bijapur governor. A large covered 
gateway is said to have adorned the Bankapur entrance, but no 
trace of it remains. 2 The houses in the town are old, but not so 
ruined as the houses in the fort. Three or four substantial 
dwellings and a temple have lately been built to the east of the old 
town on the road to New Hubli. 

New Hubli Fort covers an area of eight acres, and contains 147 
houses and a population of about 1 50 mostly Brahman moneylenders 
pleaders and Government servants. The water-supply is from 
one hundred sweet draw-wells. The mamlatddr’s office, the 


’ In f, dlrty roo “ on the site ot tlle palace lives PddshAhmiya alias Fatedin Khdn 
14rm the seventh in descent from the original Jagirddr Shdh Muhammad Khdn 
1 arm, iv ho received a part of Hubli about 1677. He maintains himself by tilling a 
Government field. 


- In the centre of the gateway, where the halves of the shut door meet, a stone used 
^^ n *t al T t91XmC 1 he3abo 7 egruund ' few years ago, as it came in the way of 
f ’ i e 8 01 !?, was 1°" ered to the level of the road. The poorer townspeople on 

guardiarTof th^BankAjnir^ntrance^ ^ 8k ' ne ^ ^ home ° f ** 
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subordinate judge’s court, and the municipal office are held in the 
fort. The fort had only one entrance towards the south-east with 
two doorways one inside the other. The outer doorway was pulled 
down about 1864. The inner gateway which has an arched roof 
and immovable doors alone remains. About 1840 on the east wall 
of the fort a small door was opened to allow the fort people to fetch 
water from a small pond. The fort walls are neither strong nor 
high. They look more like a large bastioned garden wall than a 
fort. Several parts of the wall were pulled down in 1854 and 1856 
and the ditch near them filled. In 1874 and 1875, the north and 
north-west parts were pulled down and a public road made. About 
half of the line of wall remains much ruined. New Hubli had 
never either walls or arched gateways. The only gateway, a plain 
structure at the west or Old Hubli entrance, was pulled down inl830. 
The new town has several entrances or agsis, the chief of which 
are the Bhandivad agsi on the east, the Bankapur agsi on the south, 
the Bomapur agsi on the west, and the Dharwar agsi on the north. 1 

The original town built in 1727 by Majid Khan Dilavarjang 
Bahadur the Nawdb of Savanur included six peths or sub-divisions 
Hirepeth, Rachanpeth, Linganpeth, Mangalvarpeth, Sidanpeth, and 
Kaulpeth. In time the limits of these sub-divisions were changed 
and parts of them came to be included in other subdivisions. Of the 
four city survey (1873-1882) sub-divisions A, B, C, and D, A 
includes the south-east of New Hubli and the lands of Bidanhal, 
Narayanpur, Tellapur, Bomapur, and Virapur villages. Division A 
has thirty-seven streets and is peopled by Brahman priests, money- 
changers, cloth dealers, Lingayat merchants, shopkeepers, cotton 
dealers, weavers, husbandmen, and labourers ; Musalman carpet and 
cloth weavers, labourers, and cultivators; Patvegar weavers of silk and 
cotton cloths ; and a few Jain and Maratha cultivators and labourers. 
The chief objects are the head police station, the Robertson market, 
and temples of Vithoba, Yenkatraman, and Radhakrishna. Sub- 
division B forms the town of Old Hubli. It is described later 
on. Sub-division C includes parts of the lands of the villages of 
Marian-Timsagar, Niigsettikop, and M ;i d i n a i k an - A r 1 i k a tt i , and 
lies to the north-east of New Hubli fort. To the north of this sub- 
division are the Herman Mission house, church, and school-house. 
In the streets close to these buildings, live native converts many 
of them weavers, some gold and coppersmiths carpenters and 
labourers, some cultivators, and some of the workers iD the Southern 
Maratha Spinning and Weaving mill. To the west of the mission 
buildings is the Southern Maratha Spinning and Weaving factory 
and to the east a cotton cleaning and pressing factory, and 
travellers’ bungalow, and some private bungalows, and gardens. 
Further to the south are two public rest-houses, one built out of 
local funds, and the other built about 1840 by a rich merchant and 
endowed by Government with a piece of rent-free land. Further to 
the south are Gurshidappa’s Math, the chief Lingayat monastery, 

1 The Bhandivild and Bankdpur agm take their name from the towns of Bhandivid 
and Bankapur to which they lead. Bomapur takes its name from the old village of 
Bomilpur on whose lands it was built in 1727. 
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and the large reservoir known as Gurshidappa’s Honda. To the 
south and west of the monastery and reservoir fifteen chief 
streets of the native town form part of sub-division C. The 
chief inhabitants are Jain traders in copper and brass vessels, 
merchants, cultivators, and labourers ; Musalman copper and brass 
vessel makers, cultivators, and labourers ; Lingayat cultivators, oil 
pressers, and weavers ; blacksmiths, Jingar saddlers, and Patvegar 
weavers in silk and cotton. To the south of these is a large stone 
temple of Han um tin built by a tailor. 

Sub-division D stands on parts of the lands of MS dinaikan-Arli- 
katti, Keshavpur, and Nagsettikop and includes in the middle the 
fort of New Hubli. 1 To the north of sub-division D are the bungalows 
of the First Assistant Collector and the Cotton Inspector, the 
Electric Telegraph office, and the new court-house, near which a 
new sub-divisional office is to be built. This sub-division has 
thirty-three chief streets forming part of the native town. Of 
the people of sub-division D, Maratha cultivators, labourers, and 
messengers live round the fort, and Patvegar weavers in silk and 
cotton Musalman cultivators, labourers, weavers in cotton and 
silk, Vaddar stonecutters, shepherds, Biadarus, Lingayat merchants, 
cultivators, labourers, weavers, and priests, pot makers, basket 
makers, some Brahman priests public servants moneychangers, 
Jains and Gaulis inhabit the rest of the sub-division. 

Sub-division B includes the fort and town of Old Hubli. It 
covers land belonging to the villages of Krishnapur, Ayodhia, 
Marian-Timsagar, and Bomapur, on the west of New Hubli. 
The town consists of three parts with about forty chief streets. 
Of the people of sub-division B, Brahman priests and village 
officers live in the fort ; a few poor Brahman moneychangers 
live in the town ; Lingayat merchants husbandmen and labourers, 
Musalman weavers, Holerus, and shoemakers live in Hrishnapur, 
and Hatkars or Devang weavers abound in Chennapeth. In Vithal- 
peth live a few landholding Maratlias and a few Brahmans and in 
Berband street^ a large number of Musalmans as well as a few 
Marathas Lingayats and Sungars or lime-burners. The whole town 
looks more like a large village, with crooked narrow and dirty lanes, 
and bad roads, with half-fallen and otherwise ruinous small flat- 
roofed houses along their sides. Vithalpeth has a Roman Catholic 
chapel where services are occasionally held by a priest from Dharwar. 

TT In , 1872 Subii had a population of 37,961 of whom 26,554 were 
Hindus, 11,2/0 Musalmans, and 137 Christians. The 1881 census 
showed a decrease of 1284 that is to 36,677 of whom 25,471 were 
Hindus, 10,902 Musalmans, 298 Christians, and six Parsis The 
opening of the Marmagoa-Belari railway with a large station at 
Jiubi,, 1S like y to increase the importance of Hubli as a trade 
een re and to add to its population. The following is a short summary 

Hubh • PreS6Ilt Strength and condltlon of the different classes in 

nar P lSl 0f •r h0m mi there are about 250 famiIies > are found in all 
parts ot the city. They are of two main classes, Hindus and Musal- 


See above p, 730. 
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mans. Among Hindu priests are about eighty Brahmans, eighty 
Lingayats, and three goldsmiths. The number of Musalman priests 
is about eighty. Of the Brahman priests some are attached to families 
as family priests and officiate at all their religious ceremonies. Some 
are temple priests, others are holders of rent-free lands, and the rest 
are religious beggars. Four or five are well off and able to save, 
and occasionally lend money. Many send their boys to school to 
learn Kanarese, Marathi, Sanskrit, and English, and several of them 
strive to get their sons into Government service. They live chiefly 
in New Hubli, in Mangalvarpeth, Valvekar and Belariavar streets, 
and also in Old Hubli. Some Lingayat priests hold rent-free lands, 
and others live on alms. Of the Musalman religious officers some 
are Kfizis, Mullas, Khatibs, and mosque servants, who hold rent-free 
lands ; the rest live on alms. 

Lawyers or Vakils of whom there are eight families of Madhva 
and Konkanasth Brahmans live in different parts of New Hubli. 
Three of them are rich and save ; the rest just maintain themselves. 
Their boys go to school and learn Marathi, Kfinarese, or English. 
A son of one of the Vakils has risen to be a subordinate judge. 

Government servants numbering about 426 include all the paid 
servants, kdrkuns or vernacular clerks, messengers, bailiffs, and other 
paid servants in the sub-judge’s court, and in the revenue, police, and 
municipal offices. They live in all parts of the town and are Brahmans 
of different sects, Marathas, Lingfiyats, and Musalmdns. Of the 
Br&hmans some hold high places in the revenue, judicial, police, and 
educational branches of the service. Others are clerks and a few are 
messengers and constables. Of Marathfis one is an assistant surgeon 
in the Hubli dispensary and the rest are messengers and constables. 
One Lingayat is a municipal overseer. Other Lingayats are kdrkuns 
in public offices and schoolmasters. Of Musalmans one is the Nazir 
of the sub-judge’s court another a head constable and the rest are 
messengers and constables. Of Government servants only those in 
high positions are able to save. All but a few messengers and 
constables send their boys to school. 

Besides the assistant surgeon and his servants there are about 
eighty-five country practitioners. About twenty Musalmans who live 
in the Musalman quarter of the city prescribe for ordinary diseases, 
while one of them has a large practice and treats difficult cases. 
Fifteen Ling&yats treat ordinary cases of fever and live in all quarters 
of the town. Six Brahmans, ten Marfithas, eight Chetris, and six 
Jains also give medicines in cases of ordinary sickness. The Hindu 
leeches are called Vaidyas and the Musalman leeches Hakims. They 
are generally paid about 6d. (4 as.) a visit, besides the price of the 
medicine, and a present of two shillings to two pounds (Rs. 1 - 20 ) 
when the patient is cured. The assistant surgeon performs all 
difficult operations and when sickness grows serious most people 
who can afford it call him in. 

Of men of means there are about 100. About twenty are land- 
holders including desdis, deshpdndes, indmddrs, and Government 
servants. Of the landholders some are Brahmans and some Lingayats 
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and the rest are Musalmfins. Partly from the number of dependants 
and partly from the large sums they spend on marriages and other 
ceremonies men of this class are badly off and some of them are in 
debt. They send their boys to school. Among Government pen- 
sioners are three Brahmans and one Musalman. They are well-to-do 
and educate their children chiefly for Government service. 

Of moneylenders the chief are Brahmans, Lingayats, and Mfir- 
waris. The Brahman moneylenders number eighteen families of 
whom about fifteen are settled in New Hubli and three in Old Hubli. 
Some of them have capitals of £1000 to £10,000 (Rs. 10,000- 
.Rs. 1,00,000), and three have between £1000 and £2000 (Rs. 10,000- 
Rs. 20,000). They lend money to traders husbandmen and brass 
workers chiefly for trade purposes and sometimes to meet marriage 
and other special expenses. If the borrowers are men of credit 
advances are made on personal security, otherwise land, houses, and 
ornaments are taken as security for loans. The yearly rates of 
interest are nine to twelve per cent when gold and silver orna- 
ments are pledged, and tweDty-four to thirty-six per cent on personal 
security. Except when gold and silver are pledged bonds are 
always taken. Most moneylenders keep day and ledger books. 
Though they often take their debtors into the civil court, they 
bear a good name for patience and fair dealing. There are about 
thirty Marwari moneylenders in New Hubli. They are most Lard- 
working, sober, and thrifty, but very harsh and grasping. They are 
well off some of them with capitals of £5000 to£10,000 (Rs. 50,000- 
Rs. 1,00,000). Their boys go to school from seven to sixteen and 
learn Kanarese and English at school and Mdrwari at home. They 
make advances to traders and others like other moneylenders but 
more carefully. They never, if they can avoid it, take houses and 
fields in mortgage. As creditors they have a bad name for harsh 
and unscrupulous, if not dishonest, practices. Besides professional 
moneylenders some poor people of all castes lend small sums of money 
varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 20 at a monthly rate of - £ a. the 
rupee that is about II to six per cent a month. Moneylenders" clerks 
are almost all Brahmans and Lingayats. They write Marathi and 
Kanarese and are paid 16x to £5 (Lis. 8-50) a month. 

Moneychangers or snrdfs, numbering about forty-two houses 
are Brahmans of different sects settled in Now Hubli. They are 
patient, thrifty, and fairly off with capitals of £10 to £100 
(Rs. 100-1000) . Their boys go to school where many learn English 
liie moneychanger sits in his shop or by the roadside, buying and 
selling ornaments, and changing copper and silver coins. Those who 
sit by the roadside are called Chinvars. They give copper for 
silver and silver for copper and charge a fee of A a. or half a 
farthing on every two shillings exchanged. Shells or kavdis are 
not m use. Besides the Brahmans one or two Patvegars earn their 
living as moneychangers. 


Gram-deaiers chiefly Lingayats number about eighty-seven families 

wTf.iT °T T t0WD - About ten Brahmans, three or 
EesidTl ’ and three or four Marathas also deal ingrain. 
Besides these, men of all castes sell grain on market days. The grain- 
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dealers are eitlier wholesale or retail. The wholesale merchants, 
of whom there are about ten Lingayats and ten Brahmans, are rich, 
buying grain in large quantities chiefly rice, wheat, and millets, 
and selling it to retail sellers . Their boys go to school. The retail 
grain-dealers, who are chiefly Lingayats, are found in New Hubli. 
They often carry on their trade with the help of borrowed capital. 
The wives of some Lingayats sell in their shops, and only a few of 
their boys go to school. They buy partly from husbandmen in the 
market and partly from wholesale grain-dealers. 

Yegetahle-sellers, of whom about fifty-five houses are in the 
Bagwans’ or vegetable seller’s street in Beth Hajidpur, except two 
Lingayats, are all Musalmdns. They are hardworking thrifty and 
sober. As a class they are poor, living from hand to mouth, in 
houses with a yearly rent of 12s. to 16s. (Rs. 6-8). Their wives 
work as saleswomen and none of their boys go to school. Some 
grow vegetables, others buy from gardeners. They sell to consumers 
and to the surrounding villagers who retail the vegetables in their 
villages. Headloads of fuel are brought in the morning by 
Pendhari, Biadaru, Holeru, and other women. Headloads of grass 
are brought in the evening by women belonging to the cultivating 
and gardening classes. The grass is their own property or bought 
from wholesale sellers. It is stacked in large heaps or banaviks (K.) 
outside of the town. These grass stacks are generally the property 
of large dealers who buy entire meadows or kdvlds (K.) . Biadarus and 
Holerus bring firewood six or eight miles and do not get more than 
4 \d. (3 as.) the headload. A number of cultivating women bring 
headloads of cow and buffalo dung cakes and sell them at about 
twenty cakes for a J anna or 1^ farthing. None of the retail grass 
and fuel dealers are well-to-do. 

Sugar and spice dealers are of two classes wholesale and retail. 
The wholesale dealers number about twenty-five houses. They live 
both in the new and old towns and are Brahmans, Lingayats, Jains, 
Komtis, and Devangs. They are thrifty, sober, hardworking, and 
well-to-do with capitals of £10 to £5000 (Rs. 100 - 50,000). They 
bring spices and sugar from Bombay, Beldri, Bangalor, and Kfirwar 
and sell to retail dealers. Of retail sugar and spice dealers there 
are about seventy-five houses chiefly Lingayats, Komtis, Jains, and 
Devangs. Some retail dealers are well off. Their capitals vary 
from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 -200). Their women sometimes sell in 
shops. They buy from wholesale dealers and sell to consumers. 

Hubli has no separate salt-dealers. Dealers in grain, sugar, and 
spices also deal in salt. The salt comes from Vengurla and Karwar 
in carts and on bullock back. The wives of some of the retail traders 
sell salt in the market to consumers and make about 3d. (2 as.) a day. 

About ninety Lingayat families, in all parts of the town, are oil 
pressers and sellers. Each family has an oil press in its house, in which 
sweet oil is pressed from the seeds of the i/ellu and gnrellu varieties 
of sesame, pundi or hemp seed, agsi or linseed, and nelagudi or 
groundnut. Wholesale oil sellers buy some of these oils, as well as 
large quantities brought from Barsi and Vairag in Sholapur and retail 
it. Their wives sell oil in their own houses or in the market. Kerosine 
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oil has of late greatly interfered with the sale of country oil. Almost 
every shopkeeper in the city and every other person who has a few 
rupees to spare, imports and retails kerosine oil. Even some profes- 
sional oil-pressersbuy kerosine to maintain their trade. The competi- 
tion of kerosine has forced some oilmen to give up their hereditary 
calling and take to new pursuits and a few have been ruined. 

Butter-sellers, Gavlis by caste, have about twenty-seven houses and 
live both in Old and New Hubli. Their women sell butter, curds, 
and milk. As the local butter supply is not enough for the wants of 
the town, on market day large quantities are brought in by Hindu 
women from the surrounding villages in small earthen jars or chatgis. 
As the Gavlis mix the buttermilk with water, Brahmans, 
Lingayats, Jains, Komtis, and Rajputs do not buy from them. Grain 
and spice dealers also buy a good deal of butter on market days, 
clarify it, and keep it in large round earthen jars or kodas and 
retail it. 


Hubli has no separate class of milk-sellers. The milk is sold by 
Gavlis as well as by several women of the labouring and cultivating 
classes who keep one or more buffaloes. 

The liquor contract of the sub-division has been farmed for £3400 
(Rs. 34,000) for the year 1883-84. The farmers make country liquor 
in their distillery in the west of the new town and sell it in four 
retail shops at about Is. 3 d. (10 as.) a bottle. The right of 
tapping palms for toddy in the Hubli sub-division has been farmed 
for £1050 (Rs. 10,500) for the year 1883-84. Except Brahmans 
Lingayats Komtis and Jains all classes openly drink country liquor 
and palm-juice. The chief consumers are Musalmans Holerus 
Bifidarus and other low caste Hindus. European liquor is not 
imported in any large quantity. Musalmfins and other consumers, 
when they want it, get small quantities from Dhdrwar. 

Sellers of cotton, wool, and silk cloth, Brahmans, Lingayats, 
Musalmans, Shimpis, Patvegars, and Salis by caste, number about 
660 houses. They live in all parts of the town. Many of them are 
wholesale traders with capitals of £500 to £5000 (Rs. 5000 - 50,000). 
The rest have little capital and carry on their business on borrowed 
funds. Their women do nothing but house work and most of their 
boys learn to read and write. They sell both handloom and steam- 
made cloths and besides importing from Bombay, Belari, Bangalor, 
Gadag, and Belgaum, employ handloom weavers of Hubli and the 
surrounding villages. They sell the cloth to retail dealers and 
consumers. The retail sellers are about fifty tailors and about fifty 
Lingayats. The woollen cloth is chiefly flannel and broadcloth 
brought from Bombay and used by Government servants lawyers 
an other rich people. White blankets or dhablis are much in use, 
bilk waistcloths bodices and handkerchiefs are brought from Bombay 
and Poona and sold to almost all the rich and middle classes, who 
buy them for weddings and on other festive occasions. Besides 
by regukr dealers, cotton cloth and silk are sold by tailors. Salis 
and Patvegars also sell the produce of their looms in the market on 
Saturdays Rough blankets or kambals are brought from the neigh- 
uring villages and sold by shepherd weavers. 
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Ornament-sellers, of whom there are about twenty-three houses 
both in the old and new towns, include fifteen sarafs or money- 
changers and eight goldsmiths. Glass bangles are sold by Baligara- 
rus some of whom are Musalmans and bring bangles from Bombay 
and also make and sell lac bracelets. 

Animal-sellers number about sixty-eight houses. About fifteen 
of them are Lingayats, five Mardthas, twenty-five Musalmdns, fifteen 
Jains, and eight Biadarus. As a . class they are poor. They 
bring cows, bullocks, buffaloes, ponies, sheep, and goats from the 
surrounding villages and from Navalgund and Ranebennur and offer 
them for sale on market days. The bullocks and buffaloes cost £2 to 
£8 (Rs. 20 - 80), the cows £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40), and the sheep 
2s. to 8s. (Rs. 1 - 4). Some Maisur dealers bring valuable Maisur 
bullocks and cows worth £9 to £28 (Rs. 90 - 2S0) a head. 

Almost all sellers of native house gear, earthen pots, wooden boxes, 
bedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats, are makers as well as sellers. 
They live both in the old and in the new town. Musalmans, a few 
Mardthas, Lingayats, and Panchals make brass and copper vessels, 
which are largely used at Hubli and the rest are sent to Poona, 
Sholapur, Belari, Maisur, and Kanara by Jain Bogars. Couches, 
chairs, and other articles of European furniture are not made at 
Hubli. 

Besides sugar, sugarcandy, almonds, raisins, and furniture, the 
Bombay Musalman shopkeepers of Hubli sell drugs, hardware, 
paper, and almost all European articles except liquor. 

Of seventy-five brokers, thirty are Lingdyats, fifteen Brdhmans, 
fifteen Musalmdns, ten Marathds, and five Jains. They are employed 
in all kinds of transactions between sellers and'buyers. 

Husbandmen, Lingdyats, Marathas, gardeners, Kurubars, Holerus, 
and Musalmans, with about 400 houses, are found in all parts 
of the city. They are hardworking and sober. Except in 
ploughing and working the water-bag, the women help in almost 
every field process. Boys over eight are too useful in minding cattle 
and watching fields to be spared to attend school. They have 
generally two or four pairs of bullocks. Some employ Mardthds 
Lingdyats and Mhars as farm ser rants. Four or five have rich 
watered land well tilled and yielding valuable crops and several are 
in debt. The chief fruit and vegetable growers are Lingdyats and 
gardeners. 

About twenty-two families of Jains, Mardthds, and Komtis roast 
Cicer arietinum or kndli pulse, and separate the inner split parts called 
puthani, from the bran. They sell the roasted gram to consumers 
and export large quantities to Dharwar, Belari, Kdnara, and 
Rdnebennur. The bran is sold as cattle food. A measured slier of Tcadli 
weighs about three and a half pounds and costs 3d. (2 as.). When 
roasted and prepared it yields about two and a half pounds of 
puthani which is sold for about 4£d. (3 as.), leaving a profit of 
l^d. (1 a.) in working one slier or three and a half pounds of hadli. 
Rice is also roasted and made into three kinds of eatables avalalchi, 
churmuri, and aralu. None of these varieties is made at Hubli. 
b 98-93 
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Ready-made aralaiki is imported from Misrikot village about 
nine miles to the south-west, and churmuri is largely imported from 
N-andgad in Belgaum and Haliyal in North K&nara. 

Butchers number about eighty families, fifty of them Hindu 
Lads and thirty Musalmans. Of the Musalmans some are mutton 
and the rest beef butchers. About ten Lad and thirty Musalm^n 
butchers live in Old Hubli and about forty Ldds live in different 
parts of New Hubli. The municipal slaughter-house is near 
Gulkava’s pond to the north of New Hubli where the New Hubli 
Lads slaughter their sheep. If they can avoid it, Hindus do not 
sell cattle to butchers. 

Fishermen number about twenty-two families ten of whom are 
Musalmans and the rest Bhois. They are fond of liquor and are poor, 
making about 6J. (4 as.) a day. Their women help in selling 
the fish. When wanted the men also carry palanquins and several 
of the women sell dried fish brought from the neighbouring 
Portuguese territory. 

Hens and eggs are sold by Musalmans, Marathas, Koravarus, and 
Vaddars, both in the market and at their houses. 

Stone-cutters, or Kallukatakarus, number" about fifty families 
of Panchals, Marathas, Musalmdns, and Kurubarus. They earn Is. 
to 2s. (Re. ^-1) a day. They carve stone pillars and stone idols, 
and make ashikallu and g undakallu or chilly and spice pounding 
and grinding stones. Their women gather and sell dry cowdung 
aud carry bricks and tiles. The men also quarry stones and bring 
and sell them in the town. 

Brick-makers number ten of whom five are Lingdyats and five 
Musalmans. Some live in the old and others in the new town. They 
make burnt bricks and red tiles, both within and outside of the 
town. Good bricks are sold at about 14s. (Rs. 7) a thousand and 
small tiles sell at os. to 7s. (Rs. 2i - 3£) the thousand. With the 
help of theirwives, they gather rubbish for kilns and bring it either on 
their own heads or in carts. They make no earthenware. Sun- 
dried bricks are made by the labouring classes and sold at 6s. to 8s. 
(Rs. 3-4) the thousand. 

Carpenters numbering eighty-one houses are found in all parts of 
Hubli, but chiefly in the carpenter's street in the new town. About 
sixty of them are Panchals, ten Musalmdns, ten Marathas, and one is 
a Lingayat. They have no capital. Their wages vary from 6 d. to 2s. 

4 _ I) a day. The demand for their work is always great as 
the town is growing and several new houses are always being built. 
Lxcept by minding the house and spinning a little yarn, the wives 
do not help their husbands. 

Painters that is Chitragars or Jingars, number about fifty houses 
a m ^ ew Hubli. They adorn house fronts with well drawn and well 
coloured figures and also draw figures on paper. They paint 
woo en cradles and Hindu gods. They make earthen figures of 
branpati and paint and sell them. They also make children’s caps 
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and ornamental cars of paper and tinsel. The women draw flowers 
and figures some of them with great taste on women’s robes and 
bodices with a strong paint which does not fade when washed. This 
process of painting is called chandrahdkon. 

Wool is not woven in Hubli. The blankets which are sold in 
the market come from the neighbouring villages. Cotton and silk 
weavers number 1425 families of whom 500 families are Patvegars, 
300Devangs,250Musalmans,200Salis, 1 50Lingayats, and twenty-five 
Native Christians, Many of them live in their own houses and others 
in lodgings paying a yearly rent of 111 to £6 (Rs.10-60). Most of 
them have capitals of £10 to £2000 (Rs. 100 -Rs. 20,000). The rest 
carry on their work by borrowed money and earn 6c?.to2s. (Re.^-1) 
a day. The women, who arrange the threads and do almost every 
part of the process inclading weaving, earn 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.) a 
day. Children are early useful and are seldom spared to go to 
school. The weaving classes suffered much during the 1876-78 
famine, but are again (1884) well employed. Mominsor Musalrn&n 
weavers live in large numbers in Old Hubli. The women help and 
the boys are too useful to be spared to go to school. 

Tailors or Shimpigerus number about ninety houses. Most of 
them live in the middle of the new town and a few in the old town. 
They make and sell clothes and are mostly poor. Tailors have 
steady employment, but have a bad name for stealing part of the 
cloth given them to sew. Men earn 6c?. to 2s. (Re. £-1) and women 
3d. to Qd. (2 -4 as.) a day and their boys go to school. 

Leather-workers, numbering about 150 houses, belong to four 
classes, Holerus, Madigerus, Dborarus, and Mochigararus all of 
whom live in the outskirts of the town. The Holerus remove 
carcasses of cattle from the town and sell the skins to Dhors, who 
tan and colour them. The Madigerus buy uncoloured skins and 
make leather ropes and water bags. The Mochigararus make 
shoes and sandals. All four classes are dirty, quarrelsome, and 
fond of amusement. They are free from debt and live in small 
houses. One Dhor has a capital of about £500 (Rs. 5000) and lives 
in a house worth a yearly rent of £2 (Rs. 20). He is able to read 
and write, and, owing to his knowledge of astrology and power of 
scaring evil spirits, his services are in great demand and are well 
paid. All four classes have steady employment. The men earn Qd. 
(4 as.) and the women 3d. (2 as.) a day. Boys help after they are 
ten years old and some of them go to school. The Madigerus and 
Mochigararus sell part of their wares in the market and the rest in 
their houses. 

Ornament-makers are chiefly goldsmiths of whom about 130 
families are settled in Hubli. They are fairly sober and hardworking 
but have a bad name for cheating and for delaying work. When 
at work they earn about 2s. (Re. 1) a day, but their work is not 
constant. They make gold and silver ornaments to order and a few 
make brass and copper images. Goldsmiths are paid for gold work 
from ]\d. to Is. (1 - 8 as.) and sometimes as high as 2s. (Re. 1) 
the tola or rupee weight of gold and for silver work f d. to Qd. 
(| - 4 as.) the tola. 
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Yarakada varus, or casters, numbering about sixty houses, live in 
the west and north of the new town and all over the old town. 
Besides bellmetal brass and copper images they make bellmetal 
toerings which are worn by all classes of womeu except Brfihmans. 
They are fairly off and have shops. The women mind the house 
and sometimes help the men in their work. 

Brass and copper work is a most prosperous industry in Hnbli. 
It supports about 350 houses. The workers are of four classes 
Panchals, Musalmans, Marathas, and Kurubars. The Paneh&ls or 
Kanchagars numbering about fifty houses live in the north west 
and south of the new town and in several parts of the old town. The 
Musalmans number about 200 houses and live in both New and 
Old Hubli. The Marathfis number seventy-five and the Kurubars 
twenty-five houses. Both classes are intelligent skilful sober 
and hardworking. They never work on festive or mourning days. 
They live in their own houses worth a yearly rent of £1 to £10 
(Rs. 10-100) and are free from debt. Some of them have capital 
and buy brass and copper. Others work for hire. They get much 
work and earn 4 \d. to £1 (3 as. - Rs. 10) a day. Besides brass 
vessels, bowls, and cups they make beautifully turned and polished 
images and ornaments. Visitors to Hubli take with them some brass 
ornaments or vessels, and Hubli brass work is in demand as far 
as Sholapur, Belari, Kadapa, Bangalor, Maisur, Shimoga, Udpi, 
Honavar, Kumta, and even Goa. The Panchals are a hardworking 
clever and prosperous class and do not drink liquor. They are 
cleverer and steadier workers than the Musalmans and are well-to- 
do. They live in hired houses at yearly rents of £1 to £10 (Rs. 10 - 
100). They make small and beautifully polished articles of brass 
or bellmetal which is made by mixing a little zinc and copper with 
brass. 

Iron-workers numbering about fifty houses are of five classes 
Kambars or Panchals, Mardthas, Lingayats, Musalman NMbands, 
and Vellals or Madras blacksmiths. Kambars with about thirty 
houses are dirty, hardworking, and fairly thrifty. The Nalbands 
shoe horses and bullocks. Most of them are in debt'. The women 
help by blowing the bellows and sometimes by working in the 
fields on their own account or for hire. Their daily earnings are 
not more than 6d. to 2s. (Re. j-1). They make hooks, nails, 
and iron bands, links for swinging cots and cradles, iron baskets, 
buckets, ^ and large sugarcane pans, field tools, stone chisels, 
carpenter s tools, razors, country knives, scissors, and padlocks. 
The competition of cheap English hardware has greatly reduced the 
demand for their work and presses heavily on them. Twenty persons 
trade but do not work in iron. * 

Basket-makers, Myadars by caste, numbering about forty families 
are all settled in Kaulpeth and Yellapur streets in the new town. 

ey are well employed but are fond of liquor and amusement 
quarrelsome and unthrifty. They buy bamboos brought from 

6 *P Ur > n ^* T ° r ^ 1 Kitnara and make baskets, matting, and wicker 
work. A he women do nearly as much work as the men. Between 
them a husband and a wife earn about 7 \d. (5 as.) a day. 
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Barbers or Navaligerus, with about sixty-five houses, are of four 
classes Mardthas, Musalmans, Lingayats, and Telingas. The 
Mardthas with twenty-five houses live round the new fort. About 
eight Musalmans live in the Musalman quarters in the west of 
the new town. Lingayats with twenty houses are scattered all over 
Old and New Hubli. Telingas from Belari have twelve houses four 
of them in the new and eight in the old town. As a class barbers are 
hardworking, sober, and thrifty. Besides shaving for which they 
charge f d. to 3d. (J - 2 as.), four of the Maratha barbers act as 
torch-bearers. 

Washermen or Agasarus number eighty houses sixty of them 
Marathas fourteen Musalmdns and six Lingayats. They are 
hardworking, sober, thrifty, and free from debt. They wash all 
clothes and have constant work. With their wives’ help they earn 
about 6 d. (4 as.) a dav. 

Bedar labourers with 133 families are settled in all parts of New 
Hubli. They live in small tiled or thatched houses. Both men 
and women act as labourers. During the tamarind season they 
gather the ripe fruit and separate the pulp from the berries. The 
pulp they sell to shopkeepers and consumers, and the berrieq to 
blanket makers. When they are in season they bring and sell 
mangoes and guavas. At other times they bring firewood, and 
banian and muttala or Butea frondosa leaves from the forests and 
sell them to townspeople, the banian leaves as fuel, and the muttala 
leaves for dining plates and cups. Every January the Bedars go 
out for a hunt. Both men and women are quarrelsome and fond of 
liquor. They have given up robbing and open violence but still 
steal and are under the eye of the police. 

Labourers chiefly Lingayats, Marathas, Rajputs, Kurubars, 
Musalmans, Bedars, and Mharswith 350 families live in all parts 
of the town. When other work fails the destitute of almost all 
classes take to labour. 

Field-workers, generally Lingayat, Maratha, and Musalman 
women, earn 3d. (2 as.) a day for weeding, and in harvest time are 
paid five or six sheaves out of every hundred. By grinding grain 
and pounding rice poor women of almost all classes make 2 \d. to 
3d. (1| - 2 as.) a day. 

Carriers of bundles, chiefly Jains, Kurubars, Lingayats, Marathas, 
and Musalmans, are paid 1 |d. (1 a.) for a trip to any part of the town 
and 3d. (2 as.) a mile outside of the town within municipal limits. 
A superior class of carriers known as Mattigars or load carriers, 
store grain, load and unload carts, and get 6d. (4 as.) a day for 
their labour. There is a considerable demand for labour in the 
Southern Maratha Spinning and Weaving Mill, on the earth-work 
of the Goa railway, and on the public roads. The labourers are chiefly 
Holerus, Bedars, Musalmdns, Marathas, and Lingayats. Men 
earn 6d. (4 as.) a day, women 3d. (2 as.), and children 2^d. (1| as.). 
House building causes a considerable demand for unskilled 
labour in making cement and helping the bricklayers and masons. 
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The ordinary day’s wages are 6d. (4 as.) for a man and 3d. (2 as.) 
for a woman. Every year before the rains set in, the spreading 
of pond silt on flat-roofed houses and tile-turning employ a large 
number of Lingayat Maratha Kurubar and Jain labourers. 

Hubli has no resident animal-trainers but several Muhammadans 
occasionally visit the town with trained serpents fighting with 
mucgooses. Marathas bring performing or misshappen bullocks 
and go about showing them in the town and get a pice or two (|d. 
to | d.) from each house. 

There are two Musalman resident athletes. On fairs and other 
festive occasions young men of the Maratha Ling&yat Musalrn&n 
Bedar and Kurubar castes, perform athletic exercises and wrestle 
with each other in public. 

Besides the large class of old destitute and idle of almost all 
castes, Hubli has two leading schools of ascetics, Sanyasis and 
Gosdvis. About ten Lingayat Sanyasis live in monasteries and go 
to Lingayat houses for meals not more than twice a day. They 
wear red ochre-coloured clothes which are supplied to them by 
Lingayats and consist of a blanket, two waist and two shoulder- 
cloths and two loincloths and a covering cloth to be used at night. 
They never cook and spend their time in bathing, praying, and 
expounding religious books. One of these Sanyasis is the head priest 
of the Mursavirad Math the chief Lingdyat monastery at Hubli. 
Only two Gosavi beggar families are settled at Hubli. They eat 
together but do not intermarry. 

Of fifty-five earthenware-makers about twenty-five are Mardthas 
and thirty Lingayats. They live in all parts 'of the old and new 
towns. They bring earth on asses from the large pond to the 
west of Old Hubli, and from it make all varieties of water, cooking, 
and eating vessels. They make tiles at about 14s. (Rs. 7) the 
thousand. 


About eighty-four families of Jains, Komtis, Lingayats, Mardthds, 
Musalmans, and Rajputs live upon letting their carts at 2s. to 4s. 
(Rs. 1 - 2) a day. For longer distances the payments are arranged 
by contract. 

Hubli has sixty-one families of weaving comb makers, 1 of whom 
forty-one are Salis living in New Hubli, and twenty are Musalmdns 
living m Old Hubli. 


Betel-leaf sellers numbering about seventy-six families, of whom 
except two Lingayats all are Musalmans, are settled both in the old 
and in the new town. They buy betel leaves wholesale from 
Ran ebonnur. Haven, Shiggaon, Savanur, and Soratur, export a part 
to Nargund, Nayalgund, Gadag, Dharwar, and Belgaum, and retail 
the rest in Hubli. Their women help in turning and keeping the 
leaves clean and selling them in their shops. Their net earnings 
are about £1 (R s . 10) a month. ° 


1 Details of comb-making are given above under Industries. 
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About fifty Lingayat, twenty-five Musalman, ten Brahman, ten 
Jain, and ten Maratha cooks live in Hubli. A few of them are 
employed on monthly wages, varying from 10s. to £1 4s. 
(Rs. 5-12). Others work on contract when large caste parties ere 
given. The contract is made according to the class of dinner 
and the number of guests. A few cooks have families, but most 
are bachelors. 

About sixty Pendharis, all of them Musalmans, let ponies on hire, 
and live in the northern and southern quarters of the new 
town. Some of them let ponies for hire at Is. (8 as.) a day. For 
great distances they charge 6d. (4 as.) a kos of three miles. Such 
Pendhdris as have no ponies bring headloads of firewood and grass 
and sell them. 

The Hubli municipality grants yearly licenses to four Lingayat 
makers and sellers of snuff after levying on every license a duty of 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15). 

Four Musalmdu Bhisti families carry water in large leather bags, 
on bullocks, and in smaller bags on their own hips. Their monthly 
wages are about £1 4s. (Rs. 12). 

Twenty Musalman and fifteen Lad perfumers prepare and sell 
native perfumes and flowers. Their net yearly gains are about £o 
(Rs. 50). 

Thirty-two families trade in timber twenty-three of them 
Musalmans, six Biadarus, and one each a Marfitha, a Shimpi, and a 
Panchal. They live both in the old and in the new town. They 
bring timber from the Government wood stores at Haliydl and 
Yellapur in North Kanara and retail it at Hubli. Much timber is also 
sent east to Madras and the Nizam’s country. Their yearly profits 
vary from £10 to £50 (Rs. 100 - 500). 

About twenty families of Manigararus sell beads, small looking- 
glasses, threads, needles, small tin boxes, and wooden combs. About 
half of them are Telingas and the rest Musalmans. Their women 
besides minding the house sell in their shops. They are well-to-do 
and save on an average about £5 (Rs. 50) a year. 

Kalaigars or tinners number nineteen families, fourteen of them 
Musalmdns and five Rajputs. All live in New Hubli. The yearly 
profits of each family are about £10 (R-. 100). 

Ten Hurubars or shepherds bind blankets with silk or woollen 
thread. They are paid Is. to 2s. (Re. i - 1) for each blanket. 
Their yearly profits are about £10 (Rs. 100). Their women help 
them in their work. 

Six Lingayat families make and sell the white religious ashes 
called vibhvti. Their women help and their boys do not go to 
school. They are very poor. 

Cotton dealers number about fifty families of whom fifteen are 
Lin c»4yats, fifteen Gujaratis, ten Brahmans, five Jains, and five 
Musalmans. Besides the cotton-dealers grain and other merchants 
who have a little spare money also trade in cotton. 
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Cotton cleaners number thirty-six fami’ies all of whom are 
Musalmans. They tease and clean cotton at a little less than a 
penny the pound ”(10 as. the man of twenty pounds). The women 
help by working the cotton into rolls about a foot long and half 
an inch thick, which the women of the cultivator class spin into 
thread. 

Indigo dyers number fifty-two families twenty of them Mardthis, 
fifteen Musalmans, eight Patvegars, and nine Devangs. They dye 
yarn and cloth with indigo and their women help. 

About twelve Lingayat families import cocoanuts from Nandgad 
in Belgaum and Haveri and Ranebennur in Dharwar, and sell them 
in Hubli at Id. to 1 \d. (§ - 1 a.) each. The women help in 
selling the nuts. 

Bangle-sellers number about twenty-six families in New Hubli, 
thirteen Jain and thirteen Musalman. They sell and fit on coloured 
glass bangles. The price of bangles varies according to quality 
and size from \d. to Id. (\ - § as.) a bangle. The women help the 
men in selling the bangles. 

BMsing, literally brow-horn that is marriage-crown, makers 
number seven families of whom five are Musalmans and two 
Lingayats. Lingayat marriage crowns are very large and ornamental. 
They are of a light spongy plant called hulibendu which grows in 
water, and of coloured paper and tinsel. The price varies from 2s. 
to £1 (Its. 1 - 10) . They are poor and unable to save. 

Dancing and Singing Women number twenty-seven families of 
whom fifteen are Musalmans and twelve Hindus. All of them dress 
like Hindus, bear Hindu names, and live in New Hubli. They sing 
Kanarese Marathi and Hindustani songs and dance in both the 
Karnatak and the Hindustani style. They are thrifty and well-to-do 
with property worth £50 to £500 (Rs. 500 - 5000) living in houses 
worth a yearly rent of £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30) and saving. 
Their boys and girls go to school from seven to twelve, and learn to 
read and write. At home the girls learn to sing and dance. The 
women practise prostitution. Prostitutes who cannot sing or dance 
number eighty families of Holerus, Kurubars, Lingayats, Marathas, 
and Rajputs. They do not save, and are not respected like the 
dancing and singing girls. Their children go to school. 

Farriers or Nalbands number sixty-three families fifty-three of 
them Musalmans, five Chitragars, and five Panchals. 

Armourers or Sikligars number twenty-three families all of whom 
are Musalmans. They clean swords, sharpen knives, and grind 
razors. The charge for cleaning a sword is about 1*. (8 as.), and 
for sharpening a knife or a razor is £d. to \<l. (-jL- - £ as.). Their 
women do not help. 

House Servants number about 420 families. They are grooms, 
carriage drivers, cowdung plasterers, cooks, and washermen/ 1 Their 
monthly wages vary from 8s. to lGs. (Rs. 4-8). About 200 of them 
are Musalmans, 100 Lingayats, fifty Jains, fifty Marathas, and 120 
Branmans. 
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Rope Makers number nine all of them Musalman families, four of 
whom live in the old and five in the new town. They make hemp 
ropes six to eighty feet long and of varying thickness. A rope 
about three-quarters of an inch thick and eighty feet long costs 
about 3s. (Rs. 1|). They are poor and unable to save. 

Midwives number sixteen of whom about eight are Marathfis and 
eight Musalmans. They are wives of labourers and husbandmen 
and charge 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5) for each lying-in. They also get 
the robe worn by the women whom they attend. 

Silk Dyers number about 100 families all of the Patvegar caste. 
Raw silk is brought from Bombay by silk traders and sold to silk 
dyers who give it to Muhammadan women to wind round rollers. 
The silk is then doubled and twisted on a twisting wheel. The dyers 
soak the silk in a solution of lime-water and some other ingredient 
and make it white. They also dye silk in red and yellow and sell 
the dyed silk to weavers who make it into silk and silk and cotton 
cloths. 

Bamboo Sellers number twenty-two families. They bring bamboos 
wholesale from the Yellapur forests in North Kanara and retail 
them in Dharwar at a yearly profit of about £10 (Rs. 100). 

Tin Workers number four families all of whom are Rajputs. 
They make lanterns and small tin boxes. Glass and tin lanterns are 
sold at (id. to 4s. (Re. ^ - 2). Their net yearly profits are about 
£10 (Rs. 100). 

Tassel Makers or Patvegdrs number ten families all of whom are 
Musalmdns. They string gold ornaments on silk. They are hard- 
working but given to drink. 

Licensed tobacco sellers number twelve of whom eight are 
Lingdyats, two Musalm&ns, and two Jains. Their women do not 
help in selling the tobacco, and their boys go to school. 

Redpowder Makers number fifteen families of Belari Shudras, 
who have established themselves at Hubli during the last thirty 
years. They make the redpowder with which unwidowed women 
mark their brows. 1 Besides the redpowder made by these families, a 
large quantity of inferior redpowder is brought from Bombay and 
Poona by spice merchants. 

Fruit Sellers number about thirty families, Musalmans, Marathds, 
and Byadarus. They sell guavas, mangoes, lemons, and raw ginger, 
both in the market and at their houses. They are poor, but free 
from debt. 

Hubli is the chief Dharwar station of the Basel German 
Mission.* It was established in 1839, has two outstations at Unkal 
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1 See above under Industries. 

2 The other stations are Dhdrwir begun in 1S37, with an out-sfation at Jodehalli 
and two missionaries and one mission lady ; Gadag-Betgeri begun in 1841 with out- 
stations at Shagoti and Malsamudra and two missionaries and two mission ladies ; 
Guledgud in South Bijdpur begun in 1851 with ten out-stations and two missionaries 
and one mission lady. The mission have eight churches where service is held in 
Kdnarese, Of 1351 Native Christians under the mission 747 are adults and 604 are 
children. Of the whole number six were converted by the London missionaries 

b 98-94 
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on the Dhdrwar-Hubli road and at Hebsur on the Dharw&r-Gadag 
road and has two missionaries and one mission lady. The Hubli 
settlement numbers 317 Christians, 178 adults and 139 children, all 
of whom live in separate houses close to the mission houses and 
maintain themselves by labour. A large number weave and some 
are employed in the Southern Maratha Spinning and Weaving 
factory. Some cultivate while some are goldsmiths, coppersmiths, 
carpenters, and labourers. At Hubli the mission has one boys' 
school with sixty -three boys and one girls’ school with thirteen 
boys and twelve girls. The mission buildings at Hubli include 
two mission houses, two churches, two catechists’ houses, and five 
school houses. 

Three Parsis are settled in Hubli two with and one without their 
families. All are well-to-do. One is the agent and another an 
assistant in a cotton press, and the third is a carding master in the 
Southern Maratha Spinning and Weaving mill. 

The 1881 census returns showed 7468 houses 5563 in New Hubli 
and 1905 in Old Hubli. Of the 5563 New Hubli houses 2833 were 
of the better and 2730 of the poorer sort ; and of the 1905 in Old 
Hubli 970 were good and 935 inferior. Of the 7468 houses about 
5000 were flat roofed and 2468 tiled. Thirty-seven were shrines 
or rest-houses and small Hindu temples, twenty -seven were Lingdyat 
monasteries, and seventeen were mosques. Of the 2833 better 
class houses of New Hubli about ten are large and substantial 
buildings belonging to rich merchants and traders in copper and 
brass vessels. Of the 970 better class houses in Old Hubli three or 
four are large and substantial buildings belonging to merchants. 
One of them much out of repair belongs to the Desai of Old Hubli. 
Of the total number of better class houses there are about two 
three-storeyed houses in New Hubli and one three-storeyed house 
in Old Hubli ; and about forty-five two-storeyed houses in New Hubli 
and about ten two-storeyed houses in Old Hubli. Besides these 
houses Hubli has thirteen bungalows outside of the town, seven of 
which are public or charitable buildings and six are private property. 
The houses are short and clumsy with stone foundations and brick 
or mud walls. They are of two kinds, the old style of mud-roofed 
house and the new style of tile-roofed house. The old style of house 
has little provision for air or light and looks like a building with a 
roof and walls standing on wooden posts. Houses of this kind are 
built in continuous rows the wall of one usually three to four feet 
thick often serving its neighbour on either side. The poor man’s 
house usually includes a small kcitta or raised seat in front of the 
house, and inside, a small hall with one or sometimes two rooms on 
either side of it. Further in, is a cooking and dining room, with a 
place built of stone and lime for bathing, sometimes in the room 
and sometimes detached. Beyond at the back of the house is a 


and 1345 by the German mission. A large number of converts were LingAyats, and 
some were shepherds, coppersmiths, and goldsmiths. Under the mission are fourteen 

are°f?,r S w. 1 ; er V lpW f ards - 0 , t 500 , b 2 ys a “ cl ,g irls are bein g taught. Of the schools seven 
are lor boys, two for girls, and five for boys and girls. 
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yard with a well and a privy. The katta or front seat is generally 
used for an evening lounge, and for sleeping in the hot season. 
The inner hall is used for receiving friends, sleeping, storing grain, 
cotton, cotton seeds, molasses, and salt, and occasionally for dining. 
A rich man’s house begins with a katta or raised seat outside of the 
front wall, which usually has a small door. The door leads to an 
open square with buildings on all sides. The central block of 
buildings, which is the chief part of the house, has the same 
arrangements as a poor man’s house, except that there is a veranda, 
the divisions are more roomy, and the cook room is sometimes 
detached. The side blocks of the square are small buildings 
generally used by servants or as store rooms for articles of 
merchandise. The veranda of the central block is used for 
receiving men visitors, and the parlour inside the veranda for 
women visitors. The square in front is open at the top and admits 
light and air. Between these two specimens of rich and poor 
houses are numerous gradations. 1 The fronts of all Hindu houses in 
Hubli are whitewashed, and three or four inch broad red stripes are 
drawn from top to bottom at equal distances. Every morning the 
threshold is washed with red coloured water and a space five or six 
feet square in front of it is cowdunged and on this space several 
ornamental mathematical figures are drawn by sprinkling on the 
ground powdered quartz called rangoli. A little turmeric and the 
redpowder or kiinku, worn on their brows by unwidowed women, 
are also sprinkled on the spot and sometimes some green and blue 
powders are strewn between the lines of the figures. 2 The front 
walls of all Musalman houses are first coloured red, and then white 
spots are made on them at irregular intervals with lime and water. 
Except two or three small and badly-kept mosques in the old town 
there is no trace that Musalmfins held the town for about eighty 
years. 

Both the old and the new towns are most irregularly built. Except 
in a few places, where they have been widened by the municipality, 
the streets in the two towns are narrow crooked and winding. 
There is not a single long and straight street in either town. Within 
municipal limits is an estimated length of about twenty -eight miles 
of thoroughfare, of which about six miles are metalled and much of 
the rest is roughly made. Besides the north and south Dharwar 
and Harihar road which skirts it on the west, and the Karwar and 
Gadag road which skirts it on the north, New Hubli has three chief 
north and south roads. From the point where the north and south 
Dharwar and Harihar main road turns west near the municipal toll 
station, a north and south line called the Dharwar road runs into 


1 In most Hubli houses the roofs do not rest on the walls, but on posts built in the 
walls. Every veranda room and hall in a house is divided by partitions into rooms 
called khans or aulcanax. In the wall of each room about 3| feet from the ground is 
a niche about a foot wide, eighteen inches high and six inches deep, in which articles 
are kept, A little above the niche on each side is a wooden peg, on which turbans 
jackets men’s or women’s robes and other clothes are hung. 

2 Further details of the use of quartz-powder or rangoli are given in Appendix D. 
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the town and after passing Gurushiddappa’s reservoir, under the 
name of Kanchagar street, winds to Bhuspeth street, and then runs 
straight to the south end of the town, where it joins the Dharwar- 
Harihar line to Bankapur and Harihar. From the point where the 
Karwar and Gadag road passes to the police station near the 
travellers’ bungalow, a road enters the town under the name of 
Dajiba’s street, and runs as far as the basket makers’ houses, where, 
under the name of the basket makers’ street, it turns to the east 
and runs as far as the police station near the north-west angle of 
the fort. From the police station under the name of Biadar street, 
the road runs south, until it meets the great east and west road, 
which runs from the Bhandivad entrance of the town on the east 
to the Bomapur entrance of the town on the west. From this point 
the road turns a little to the west, skirts the north of the Robertson 
market through the cloth seller’s street under the name of 
Kubasadavar street, until it crosses the great Pagadi street. After 
that, under the names of the tailors,’ cotton cleaners’, and shoe- 
makers streets, it reaches Yellapnr Maruti’s temple. From the 
temple it turns west aud joins the Dharwar and Harihar road to 
Bankapur. Another road called Ganesh Peth street runs from 
the Karwar and Gadag road, south till it meets the Bhandivad 
entrance street. The great east and west street leaves the 
Bhandivad entrance of the town on the east, and crossing all the 
north and south streets, and turning sometimes north and sometimes 
south, reaches the Bomapur entrance of the town on the west and 
goes on to Old Hubli. Besides these main roads, the town has 
hundreds of small narrow and winding lanes. 

Hubli is one of the chief trade centres in the Bombay Karnatak. 
Till 1838, when Belgaum was made the head-quarters of a district, 
Hubli held the first place and this, with the opening of the 
Marmagoa-Belari railway, it will probably regain. Of late years the 
enlarging of Tirkdram’s reservoir, the building of the Robertson 
markets, the German mission buildings, the Southern Maratha 
Spinning and Weaving mill, cotton gin and pressing factories, a 
dispensary, a post office, a court house, and several large substantial 
private houses have done much to improve the town. The only 
classes who have suffered severely by recent changes of trade at 
Hubli are dealers in money and money-changers. Twenty-five 
years ago many gold and silver coins were current and their values 
changed from day to day to the great profit of the money dealers. 
The richer money dealers were the only persons who were able to 
grant and cash bills of exchange. With the introduction of the 
Government money order system. Government paper currency notes, 
and the telegraph, the business of the money dealers is gone. They 
used to correspond by post with Bombay, Poona, Haidarabad, 
Madras, Benares, Nagpur, and Calcutta to ascertain the rates of 
discount and made thirty to forty per cent profit on their capital. 
Now the Government rupee is the only legal tender and the old coins 
are extremely rare. People remit money either by money orders or 
government currency notes and nine-tenths of the money dealers’ 
work is gone. 
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About 1870 the Bank of Bombay established a branch in New 
Hubli. As it was not found to pay, the branch was closed on the 
1st of January 1881. It was reopened on the 1st of January 1882 
and was again closed on the 31st of March 1884. 

The staple of the trade is cotton. The leading exports are cotton, 
grain, cloth, hides, horns, and fat ; the chief imports are Bombay and 
European machine made cloth, and plain and dyed silk and cotton 
thread, grain, indigo, molasses, cocoanuts, and salt. Estimates 
of the imports and products of Old and New Hubli framed by the 
chief local traders give for 1883 a total value of about £410,000 
(Rs. 41,00,000) of which about £325,000 (Rs. 32,50,000) are imported 
and £85,000 (Rs. 8,50,000) are produced. Of the £325,000 
(Rs. 32,50,000) imported about £185,000 (Rs. 18,50,000) are 
estimated to be used in the town and £138,000 (Rs. 13,80,000) to 
be sent elsewhere. The chief items of import are cloth estimated 
at £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000), yarn at £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000), rice wheat 
and jvdri at £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) each, and silk at £30,000 
(Rs. 3,00,000). The details are : 


Hubli Trade, 1883 : Imports. 


Article. 

Value. 

Used. 

Exported. 

Article. 

Value. 

Used. 

Exported. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Cloths 

BO, 000 

20,000 

40,000 

Salt 

5000 

4000 

1000 

Yarn 

50,000 

30,000 

20,000 

Chillies 

5000 

2500 

2500 

Silk 

30,000 

20,000 

10,000 

Butter 

3600 

3600 


Jvdri 

40,000 

30,000 

10,000 

Copper and 




Rice 

40,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Brass Vessels... 

10,000 

2500 

7500 

Wheat 

40,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Iron 

2500 

1500 

1000 

Kadli or Gram... 

10,000 

10,000 


Timber 

2500 

1500 

1000 

Toqri or Tut ... 

10,000 

10,000 






Molasses 

10,000 

7500 

2500 





Sugar 

5000 

2500 

2500 

Total ... 

323,600 

185,600 

138,000 


Of the estimated £85,000 (Rs. 8,50,000) worth of local products 
£60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000) are cloth, £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) are copper 
and brass vessels, and £5000 (Rs. 50,000) are of wood cradles, cots, 
boxes, and toys. The details are : 

Hubli Trade, 1833 : Manufactures. 


Article. 

Value. 

Used. 

Exported. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Cloth 

60,000 

20.000 

40 000 

Copper and Brass Vessels ... 
Wood Work and Travelling 

20,000 

2500 

17,500 

Sun-screens 

5000 

1000 

4000 

Total ... 

85,000 

23,500 

61,500 

Add Imports 

323,600 

185,600 

138,000 

. Total Trade ... 

408,600 

209,100 

199,500 


The Southern Maratha Spinning and Weaving Company, Limit- 
ed, was formed and registered in September 1881 in Bombay. It 
is a joint stock limited liability company with a capital of £60,000 
(Rs. 6 lakhs) divided into 2400 shares of £25 (Rs. 250) each, the 
secretaries and managers being Messrs. P. Chrystal & Company 
of Bombay and Hubli. All the shares are not yet taken though 
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up to date (May 1884) the results have been satisfactory. Of the 
shares taken 396 are held in the district, 110 are held in Great 
Britain, and the remaining 700 in and near Bombay. When the capital 
is fully subscribed, the building will be extended as originally 
planned and the 18,000 spindles which the engine is capable of 
driving will be completed. Twelve acres of favourably situated 
land were secured and the foundation stone of the mill was laid on 
the 1st of September 1882. In spite of, the difficulty of bringing 
heavy machinery from Karwar by the Arbail pass, a one storeyed 
building, covering 4000 square yards and capable of holding 10,000 
spindles besides the engine and boiler house, was finished and the 
machinery got ready by the 2nd of September 1883 when work began. 
The mill is worked by a 400 horse-power indicated compound engine 
by Hick Hargreaves & Company of Bolton which drives the 24 feet 
diameter fly-wheel fifty turns in the minute. In March 1884 4700 
spindles weroat work yielding a daily outturn of 1300 pounds of yarn. 
It is expected that by the end of June over 10,000 spindles will be at 
work. The machinery has all the latest improvements and is by the 
well known makers Messrs. Platt Brothers & Company Limited, 
Oldham. The mill has much in its favour. The cotton grows at the 
door and more yarn is used in the country round than the mill can 
supply. The yarn is already in great favour with the dealers and 
weavers of Belgaum, Gadag, Ranebennur, and most other local centres. 
Local, commonly called Kumta, cotton is found better suited for 
spinning than saw-ginned American. The factory (March 1884) 
gives employment to about 250 hands, men women and children 
chiefly Marathas, Lingayats, and Musalmans. The daily earnings of 
the men vary from Gd. to Is. (4-8 as.), the women earn about 4 \d. 
(3 as.), and boys and girls Gd. to 41/1 (2-3 as.) a day. The only 
Europeans at present on the staff are the manager and the engineer. 1 
During the cotton season (February - May) seven double roller 
machine gins, each estimated to cost about £80 (Rs. 800), work at 
Hubli. Each gin can gin at a charge of 16.s. (Rs. 8) ninety-six 
mans or 2GSS pounds of local seed cotton in a day or about as 
much as 186 women with foot rollers. As the fibre is not injured 
in the process the cotton fetches a higher price than that cleaned 
in other gins. Hubli has two Nasmyth’s Patent Presses, each of 
which, when worked twelve hours a day, turns out 100 bales or 
39,200 pounds of cotton, at a charge of 8s. (Rs. 4) for every fourteen 
mans or 392 pounds of local or thirteen mans or 364 pounds of 
American cotton. The gins and presses are in the cotton factory 
buildings at Hubli, originally built by the Karwar Company, which, 
together with other buildings at Karwar and Gadag, have been 
bought bv Messrs. Framji and Company of .Madras for £15 000 
(Rs. 1,50,000). 

The chief places of trade and business are the large street called 
Bhuspeth in the middle of the new town and Pyati or native market 
street in the old town. On both sides of Pyati street many new 


Contributed by Mr. P. Chrystal. 
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shops have lately been opened. They are covered verandas in 
front of the houses encased in planks or shutters which lit into 
sockets at the top and bottom and are grooved at the sides. The 
shutters are put up at night and cannot be taken down except by 
removing the central plank which is fastened by a padlock. 
Cloths of all kinds are sold in some of the shops by Brahmans 
Marwaris Shimpis and Lingayats. Besides cloth shops, there are 
shops of bankers, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, sweetmeat makers, 
dyers, grocers, spice sellers, snuff makers, perfumers, and hardware 
dealers or manigdrs. In the mornings and evenings women, chiefly 
gardeners' wives, sit in front of many of the shops selling vegetables 
and fruit. Besides on the main market road Lingayat Komti and 
Maratha grocers and grain dealers have shops in different parts of 
the town. 

The Robertson Market, in a central part of the new town said to 
be the finest market out of Bombay, was opened for use towards the 
end of 1874 at a cost of about £6300 (Rs. 65,000). The market 
has 264 stalls under one roof and all round the market place. It is 
intended in time to have a line of shops facing the central building. 
Thirty-seven of these shops have already been built by private 
persons on a plan laid down by the municipality. The total yearly 
municipal income from the Robertson Market and the neighbouring 
shops is £270 (Rs. 2700). 

There are four municipal slaughter houses, three for sheep, one 
near Gulkaval’s pond to the north of the new town, a second behind 
the dispensary close to the new town, and a third in Baburav’s 
field to the south of the old town. Close to the third is the cattle 
house. 

Beef is sold in a few shops in Isldmpur street in the old town. 
Mutton is sold iu several places in the new town, chiefly in Lingan- 
peth, Rachanpeth, Areravoni, and Mangalvarpeth in Birband 
street and on the bank of the Hubli brook in Old Hubli. Dry fish 
is sold to the east of the Robertson market in Hirepeth street on 
market days by fish dealers. On all days of the week women of 
the Bhoi or rivermen caste kaw r k fresh fish from house to house. 

Hubli is throughout the year the head-quarters of the chief 
revenue and police sub-divisional offices and the seat of a sub- 
judge’s court. It has a municipality, a lock-up, a civil hospital, 
an anglo-vernacular and twelve vernacular schools, post and 
telegraph offices, and an Assistant Collector’s and a travellers’ 
bungalow. 

The Hubli municipality was established in 1855. In 1883-84 it 
had an income of £3314 (Rs. 33,140) and an expenditure of £3252 
(Rs. 32,520). The income is chiefly raised from octroi house and 
other direct taxes, and miscellaneous receipts. The chief items of 
expenditure are conservancy and sanitation and public works includ- 
ing roads and water-supply. Since its establishment the municipality 
has built thirteen public latrines and the Robertson market. At a 
cost of about £12,080 (Rs. 1,20,800) it has made twenty-eight miles of 
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thoroughfare within municipal limits, of which about six are metalled, 
and it has improved the water-supply at a cost of £6950 (Rs. 69,500). 

The chief water-supply is from Tirkaram’s lake covering about 
fifty-nine acres to the north of the new town. The local story is 
that about 100 years ago a Rajput landholder named Tirkaram 
built a dam across a hollow between two mounds and turned the 
hollow into a pond. About 1840 Government enlarged the pond 
on its west side and built a strong embankment. In 1855 when the 
Hubli municipality was started, a second dam enclosing about five 
acres of additional ground between the two embankments was made 
to the west of and parallel to the old embankment. The 
present Dharwar and Harihar main road passes along the new 
embankment, the eastern or pond side being fenced with three feet 
high stoue pillars. In a large clean catchment basin the rain 
water stands and deposits its silt and the clear water runs into 
the west or new part of the pond. From the new part by an open 
cutting water runs to Gurshiddapa’s cistern and from Gurshid- 
dappa’s cistern a covered passage brings it to the Bhuspeth cistern 
in a central part of the town from which the people draw water. 
Towards the west of Old Hubli, in the lands of Krishnapur and 
covering an area of forty-four acres, is an old pond known as 
Heggeri or the large pond. From this pond water goes by a 
lately built underground passage to a reservoir opposite the 
Bhavanishankar temple in the old fort. About half a mile east of 
the new town is the Karkihalladkeri pond which was built in 1856-57 
by Mr. Gordon, then first assistant collector, by damming the 
Karkihalla stream. The embankment is of mud with stone sluices. 
In 1883 the pond was repaired out of local funds. Its water is used 
for drinking washing clothes and watering cattle. Round the town 
are two or three other small ponds which dry in the hot weather and 
during the rainy season are used for washing and for watering cattle. 

New Hubli has about 386 sweet water and about 250 brackish 
water stepless wells and Old Hubli has 100 sweet water and about 
150 brackish water stepless wells. The people of the new and the 
old towns wash clothes along the stream which runs between the 
two towns. During the rainy months one of the smaller ponds near 
the town, the sweet water wells within the limits of the Holeru and 
Madigeru quarters, and the stream between the old and the new 
towns, supply ample drinking water to low caste Hindus. During 
the hot weather these sources of water fail and low caste people are 
forced to go to the Gurshiddapa and Bhuspeth reservoirs for their 
daily supply of sweet water. They are not allowed to touch the 
water and the want of a separate reservoir for the lower classes is 
much felt. To the west of the old town are groves of mangoes 
tamarinds and guavas and a few gardens where vegetables, plantains, 
and sometimes sugarcane are grown. In the middle of one of the 
gardens is a large and deep cut-stone well about ten yards square. 
On the west side of the well stone steps lead to the water’s edge. 
At the head of the steps facing east is a small three sided room 
built of fine cut-stone. On the top of the inner side of the west 
wall of the room is a small inscription in Sanskrit, dated 1728 
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recording obeisance to the spiritual guide Shri Satyapurna Tirth. 
It is said that a rich Brahman merchant of Old Hubli built the well 
and dedicated it to Satyapurna Tirth the twenty-second Madhavh- 
charya guide (1705-1726). 

On an open airy and central site in a large enclosure close to the 
west of the Dharwar-Harihar road, and to the south of the public 
road from the new to the old town, is the Hubli charitable dispensary. 
Within the dispensary enclosure is the assistant surgeon’s house, 
out-houses, and a brackish well. In front of the dispensary is a small 
flower garden. In 1883 the dispensary treated 142 in-patients and 
15,896 out-patients. Government pay £200 (Rs. 2000) a year and 
the municipality meets the rest of the cost up to £300 (Rs. 3000). 

Hubli has twenty-six schools, thirteen of them Government and 
thirteen private vernacular schools. Of the thirteen Government 
schools, which have an average attendance of 184 and are 
maintained at a monthly cost of £82 (Rs. 820), one is anglo- 
vernacular (118), six are Kanarese (318, 147, 89, 82, 73, 67), one 
Marathi (79), one Hindustani (243), three girls’ schools (102, 84, 
41), and one Kanarese school for low castes (63). 1 Of the private 
schools Kanarese is taught in seven Marathi in four and Sanskrit 
and Hindustani in one each. Of 2399 the total number on the rolls, 
1907 or 79 '5 per cent were boys and 492 or 20 - 5 per cent girls. 
Of the total number 1896 or 79‘03 per cent were Hindus and 503 
or 20'97 per cent were Musalmans. Among Hindus 759 (545 boys 
214 girls) were Lingayats, 268 (229 boys 39 girls) Brahmans, 
139 (84 boys 55 girls) Patveg&rs, 72 (49 boys 23 girls) Marathas, 
57 (30 boys 27 girls) goldsmiths, 53 (31 boys 22 girls) weavers, 
and 52 (36 boys 16 girls) were Jains. Devangs, tailors, dyers, 
shepherds, carpenters, painters, traders, coppersmiths, Rajputs, 
washermen, and lime-burners varied from 44 to 3. Other Hindus 
numbered 208 and low castes seventy. 

The Native General Library and Reading Room with twenty-five 
subscribers paying subscriptions amounting in 1883 to £8 6s. 
(Rs. 83) has 278 English, Marathi, Kanarese, Gujarati, and 
Sanskrit books, and takes one daily and two weekly English, and 
six Marathi and one Kanarese weekly newspapers. The library 
was established about 1867, chiefly by the exertions of Messrs. Reid 
and Cameron the Collector and First Assistant Collector of 
Dharw£r. The municipality makes the library a yearly grant of 
£9 6s. (Rs. 93). 

Hubli has thirty-seven temples, twenty-seven monasteries, seventeen 
mosques, a Protestant Christian church of the German Mission, and 
a Roman Catholic chapel. Of the temples thirteen are in the old 
town and twenty-four in the new, of the monasteries twelve are in 
the old town and fifteen in the new, and of the mosques eight are in 
the old town and nine in the new. The Christian church and chapel 
are in the new town. The temples in Old Hubli fort are two to 
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the gramdevtas or village goddesses, Dydmava and Durgava the 
cholera and small-pox goddesses, one each to Anantshayan, Bhava- 
nishankar, Dattatraya, and Hanuman, a small memorial shrine to 
the twenty-second Madhva head priest Shri Satyabodh Tirth who 
died in 1782 and a Jain temple of Anantnath. 

Bhavanishankar’s is an old temple of the eleventh century with a 
ling an image of Ganpati and two or three other smaller gods. The 
images are roughly cut out of stone similar to that of which the temple 
is built. The workmanship of the temple and of the images is 
similar. The temple consists of a middle hall facing east, an inner and 
larger shrine to its west facing east, and two smaller and side shrines 
opposite each other one to the north of the middle hall facing north 
and the other to the south of the middle hall facing south. The ling 
appears to have been originally placed in the west larger shrine, 
the image of Ganpati in the smaller northern shrine, and some other 
image in the smaller southern shrine. Of these the image of 
Ganpati remains in its old place. The ling with its case has been 
removed from the western and larger to the southern and smaller 
shrine and placed there in a contrary direction, its left or water- 
running side facing east and the right side facing west. In the 
larger and western shrine from which the ling has been removed 
a beautifully carved and highly polished image of Narayan about 
three feet high has been placed. All round the archway over the 
head of the chief image are smaller images. The whole is cut out 
of hard black stone different from the stone of the temple and of 
the older images. Near the temple is a stone slab (7' x 4' X 4") 
closely carved from top to bottom with Old Kanarese writing. The 
last few lines seem to have been lost ; the rest is easy to read. 
The inscription is dated Shalt 9 . . (976?) Pdrthiv samvatsar and 
records, on the occasion of a sun-eclipse, on the no-moon day of 
Vaishdkh or April -May, a grant of land to the god Bhavanish of 
Hallur by the Western Chalukya king Bhuvanaikamalla. 1 Outside 
the temple, and near it, two long side verandas have been built on 
a three feet high stone plinth. Between the verandas is a passage 
from the street into the temple. The verandas and passage between 
them are roofed with wooden work. The style of the roof and 
the carving on the faces of the beams support the local story that 
the additions were made about 1760. Parts of the roof and the 
gateway are in ruins, A small stone pond the stone work of which 
has disappeared was built in front of the temple. The municipality 
has widened the pond on all sides and surrounded it with earthen 
embankments. The water of the pond is used for drinking purposes. 


, J, he substance of the inscription has been given by Pandit Govind Ganghdhar, 
schoolmaster of Lnkal. Only 9 the first of the three figures is clear in the date. 
M™, ? ther % ure ? are worn-out bit as the samvatsar can be clearly read Pdrthiv 
967 is suggested to which the cyclic year Pdrthiv corresponds and in which year 
Bhuvanaikamalla or Someshvar II. (1068-1075) falls though then only heinautTarent 
2“ «oly other date which suits in the tenth centurf is ShaTm fe the reiZ 
Khiuanaikamalia. 973 '" 7) ^ fonnder of the Western t’bdiukyas who is not callfd 
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Old Hubli town has four Brahmanieal temples to Banshankari 
Hanuman Ishvar and Parvatdev, and two Lingayat temples to 
Jangli Basvanna and Virbhadra. The Hatkars or Devangs have 
three religious houses or maths one in Old Hubli, one in Kaulpeth, 
and one in Yithalpeth. To the west and outside of the old town, in 
the lands of Krishnapur village, is a solitary tomb of Chitanand 
Svami. One Siddappa, who is about forty years old, calling himself 
a saint or sadhu, lives in the tomb. He is said to have been a 
Lingayat but has left his caste. He eats at the hands of persons of 
all classes but none of the higher caste people eat of his hands. 
He rubs ashes on his body and brow and worships no images. 
Hundreds of people go to him daily and give him money and food. 
A yearly fair is held in honour of Chitanand Svami. Of the eight 
Musalman mosques in Old Hubli two are in the fort, one the Safa 
mosque in the town, and five the Sadar Safa, Mastan Safa, Birband 
masjid, Islampur masjid, and Jama masjid in Narayanpeth. 

New Hubli fort and town has twenty-four temples three of them 
of Dattatraya, Ishvar, and Hanumfin in the fort. Of the twenty-one 
temples in the new town fifteen are Brahmanieal, five Lingayat, 
and one Jain. The Brahmanieal temples are of Vyankatraman, where 
a yearly fair lasting for ten days is held in Ashvin or September - 
October and the god’s car is drawn on the last day ; of Vithoba, 
Rfim, and Krishna ; a tailor’s Vithoba and four temples of Hanuman 
in Adikivoni, Virapur, Timsagar, and Yellapur; 1 Kalmeshvar 
in Adikivoni, three of Durgava in Dajibapeth Bomapur and 
Yellapur, 2 Tuljabhavdni in Dajibapeth, and Kalamma in Bogar 
street. The Jain temple is in Bogar street. The five Lingayat 
temples are of Virbhadra in Pagdivoni, of Parvatdev in Bhusvoni, and 
three of Basvanna, one called Mvanada Basappa in Hurkadlivoni, 
the other in Kaulpeth in whose honour a fair is occasionally held, 
and the third called Budengudda Basappa in Ghantikeri, in whose 
honour a yearly fair is held on the full-moon of Ghaitra or March- 
April. A memorial shrine of Raghavendra Svami, the chief priest 
of an under-sect of the Madhva Brahmans who died in 1671, 
completes the list of Hindu temples and memorial buildings in the 
new town. 

Of the fifteen Lingayat monasteries Mursavirad is the largest and 
most substantial with a large enclosure and a small garden. The local 
story about the origin of the monastery is that Basav’s adherents, 
amounting to twenty-one thousand men, were divided into three bodies. 
The first body included three thousand ascetics or viraktas, the 
second six thousand ayijas or jangams that is ordinary priests, and the 
third twelve thousand laymen. Each body had a head officer of its 
own class. The head officer of the first or virakta body was a very 
holy ascetic who was styled Mursavirad Appanavaru or Father of the 


l A yearly fair lasting for ten days is held in honour of the YelUpur Hanuman in 
Ashv'n or September- October. 

a A yearly fair is held in honour of YelUpur Durgava in Ashvin or October- 
November. 
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Three Thousand. 1 Several disciples of the original head of the three 
thousand ascetics continued his religious title. One of these Mur- 
savirad ascetics lived with the chief Lingayat priest Murgi Svdrni 
at Chitaldurg in Maisur. The two quarrelled and Mursavirad 
Svami left Chitaldurg and came to New Hubli about 1727 soon 
after the fort was built by Basappashetti. Basappa entertained 
the Svami with great respect, built a monastery for him close to 
his house near the site ot the Bhuspeth reservoir, and called it the 
Hiremath or High Monastery. The Svdrni whose name was 
Gurusiddha Svdmi, held spiritual control over all Lingayat chief 
priests in the Bombay Karnatak. His successor was called 
Gangadhar Svdrni and these two are the only names which 
succeeding heads of this monastery have borne. 2 

About 1820 Gurshidappa Svami the chief Mursavirad priest at 
Hubli built by public subscription the present large Mursavirad 
monastery, and ever since he and his successors have lived there. 
Every Monday and Thursday Lingayats of both sexes go and pay 
their devotions to Mursavirad Svdmi. On every Monday in Shravan 
or July-August and Kdrtik or October -November many Lingayats 
go to the monastery, pay their devotions to the tombs of all former 
chief priests as well as to the present chief priest, and present him 
with fruit and money. They rub their brows and eyes with the ashes 
ofcowdung burnt before the tombs, receive from Gurusiddha Svami hi3 
blessingand acocoanut, a plantain, or adate, and return home. On the 
third and fourth Mondays in Shrdvan or July- August a great yearly 
service or pvja is held. The monastery building is cleaned and 
whitewashed and decked with plantain trees and mango branches. 
The ground is spread with carpets and a large sofa with handsome 
cushions covered with lace is placed to the right of the middle of the 
building. In the middle of the building is set a large chair of state 
on which one of the chief priest’s assistants sits richly dressed and 
ornamented. He is believed for the time to represent the god Shiv. 
Hisfeet are washed and baskets of flowers are thrown over him. From 


^ Kdnarese mur three, surirwl. thousand, and appanavaru father. 

" t P to about 1810, whenever the chief priest of any of the smaller Hubli 
monasteries died, his body was first placed and worshipped in the Hiremath and 
was then carried in state to the site where the large Mursavirad monastery now 
stands and buried there. Since 1810 the body of each subordinate chief priest has 
been worshipped in his own monastery and buried in a piece of ground belonging to 
it. The origin of this change in practice was, that, about 1790, a question arose at 
Bagalkot iu Bijdpur as to whether LingSyat priests should dine in the houses of 
iiingdyat barbers. Opinions were divided and the matter was referred to the 
Mursanrad Svami at New Hubli. He held that Lingdyat priests should not dine 
nith Lingayat barbers, as the barbers were not the descendants of genuine Lingayats 
betore the time of Basav, but the descendants of barbers whom Basav had 
converted to Lingiyatism. The chief priests of all the monasteries at first abided by 
e Mursavirad s ruling. But some Lingdyat laymen of the opposite party prevailed 
on he chief priest of the Rudratchi monastery to join them, and the priest went 
v* neCl barbers. The Mursavirad Svdmi excommunicated the 

t pnestand privately got one of his servants to cut off one of the priest’s 

‘V'. 6 , , which debaneil him from taring worshipped. The Rudratchi priest 
pi.: F 0 the chief of Sdngli imder whom New Hubli then was. The 8,'mgli 

sent<.ru»o „ °\ * lursavi f ar l Svdmi and ordered him to be put into the stocks. Before the 

Mursavi^V r , came ^ lnto effect Mursavirad Svdnii committed suicide and a new 
mursavirad bvdmi was appointed. 
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three to ten at night the chief monk sits on the sofa, surrounded 
by a large number of the subordinate Lingayat clergy. Music is 
played, drums are beaten, and a couple or two of dancing girls sing 
and dance in front of the chief priest. At this time the whole of the 
townspeople, Lingayats, Brhhmans, Marathas, Patvegars, and others, 
rich and poor, old and young, men women and .children, attend, 
offer a small present of fruit and flowers, or a little money to the 
chief priest, and pay their respects to him. Except Brahmans all 
prostrate before the Svami. When a very respectable or rich 
Lingdyat comes, the chief priest puts forward his feet, and the 
worshipper leans his head on them, retires, and sits in the assembly. 
The chief priest then gives to the more favoured as his favour or prasdd, 
some fruit or sweetmeat. The meeting ends with fireworks about ten. 
From time immemorial the Smart Shankar Bharati Svami of Kudalgi 
in Maisur has enjoyed the privilege of riding in a palkhi or open 
litter carried crossways through the public streets. In imitation of 
this practice about fifty years ago Gurusiddha Svami Mursavirad 
attempted to ride in a palanquin carried crosswise. The Smart 
teacher filed a civil suit to stop this innovation. The court decreed 
that there was no objection to any one riding in a palanquin carried 
crossways in the public streets. The decree was appealed against 
but upheld by the late Sadar Adalat and subsequently by the Privy 
Council. Close to the monastery is a great wooden car intended 
to draw the ling and the chief priest through the public streets on 
the great festival, but the car is so heavy and the cost and the risk 
of accidents so great that it is seldom used. South-east of Old Hubli 
in the lands of Krishnapur, a new temple with a large square 
enclosure has lately been built by a mddigia or leatherworker named 
Yellia. He says that he went towards the coast and paid his 
devotions to the god Maujunath, and was possessed by him, and that 
he has built this temple in honour of thatgodand called it Dharmasthal 
or the Holy Place. He has planted several conical stones round a 
central pyramid of earth. On these stones he strews flowers and 
perfumes and burns incense before them every day. He has also 
set apart a stone in honour of the goddess Yellamma at Saundatti. 
Hundreds of low caste people go to him every day and give him 
fruit and money considering him a holy man and a prophet. 

New Hubli has nine mosques, eight of them called after the streets 
in which they are built Ganeshpeth, Kumbarvoni, Mahaldarvoni, 
Mullavoni, Pendharivoni, Pinjarvoni, Virapur, and Yellapur, and the 
ninth Phaniband in Kaulpeth. 

Christians are buried in a part of' the German Mission enclosure. 
Lingayats are buried in consecrated spaces of ground outside the 
town and belonging to the following eleven monasteries Dogal, 
Harasdevar, Hire, Hos, Kal, Kalburgi, Kavdi, Rudradevar, two 
Rudratchis, and Shiggaon. Musalmans are buried to the west of the 
German Mission enclosure on the lands of the village of Marian- 
Timsagar. The bodies of Brahmans, Marathas, Patvegars and 
others, are burnt behind the Karkihallad pond and in some places 
along the Karkihalla brook which runs to the south of New Hubli 
and joins the Gabbur brook towards the south of Old Hubli. 
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Hubli, properly Hubballi or Pabballi that is Purvadvalli or old 
village, seems to centre in a plain old stone temple to Bhavanishankar 
■which from an Old Kanarese inscription seems to belong to the 
eleventh century. 1 Of its two parts that known as Old Hubli is also 
locally called Rayar Hubli that is Hubli made by the Vijayanagar 
kings (1330- 1580) .* The first reference which has been traced to 
Hubli is in 1547 in a treaty between Vijayanagar and the Portuguese 
where Obeli or Hubli appears as a place of trade in saltpetre 
and iron for the Bijapur country. 3 In 1 673 Hubli is mentioned 
as a place of much wealth and of great trade. It was plundered by 
Annaji Datto one of Shivaji’s generals and the booty is said to have 
exceeded any previous Maratha plunder. Merchants of all nations 
were plundered and the Bijapur troops, which had been stationed 
for the defence of the town, destroyed any property which the 
Marathds left. The English factory at Karwar, which was said to 
have employed 50,000 weavers in the Dhfirwar villages had a broker 
at Hubli to sell all kinds of cloth and to gather the cloth intended 
to be sent to England. The Hubli factory was plundered and 
according to English accounts goods were lost worth about £2762 
18s. ( Pagodas 7894 at 3| Rs. the pagoda). The English claimed 
damages but Shivfiji declared that, except some petty damages 
valued at about £70 ( pagodas 200), his troops had done them no 
harm. 4 In 1675 Aurangzeb (1656- 1707) sent an army under 
the command of Muhammad Syed Khan, whose family name was 
Tfirin, to conquer the western part of the Bijapur kingdom. Tarin 
besieged and took the fort of Sonda in North Kanara but was killed. 
About this time the English traveller Fryer notices Hubli as a 
market town in Bijapur. 5 In 1677 Aurangzeb conferred upon Tarin’s 
son Sh&h Muhammad Khan, in jar/ hi r or as an estate, the fort and 
district of Old or Rfiyar Hubballi, and the Devar-Hubballi petty 
division in the Dharwdr sub-division. 6 In 1685 Sultan Mudzzim 
Aurangzeb’s son, marched, in the name of the Delhi emperor to 
regain the south-west portions of the Bijapur kingdom which 
Sambhaji had overrun. He took Hubballi and Dharwfir and 
placed garrisons in them.' About 1689 the desdi of Kittur 
distinguished himself in battle and in reward the Sardeshmukhi 
of the district of Old or Rayar Hubli was conferred upon him. 8 He 
does not seem to have enjoyed this office for any length of time. 
In 1727 one Basappa of Old Hubli built the town and fort of New 
Hubli with the leave and by the aid of Majid Khfin the Nawab of 
Siivanur. In 1755 the Savanur Nawab Hakim Khan, attacked by the 
Marathas and reduced to extremities, gave up territory worth £82,392 


„ Details of the temple and of the inscription are given above p. 754. 

“ ^wo other places are called Hubli one in Dhdrw&r and the other in Belgaum. The 
other Hubli in the Dhdrwdr sub-division is known as Devar or the Holy Hubli in 
honour of an old temple of Rangnith and Gidad- Hubli i r Hubli in the Wood. The 
rSelgaum-Hubli which is about eighteen miles south-east of Belgaum is known as 
Iugutkh4n-Hubli from aBii&pur governor of that name. 

* Subsidies, II. 255-257. 

j J “ ;s Historical Fragments, 34-36, 208 ; Grant Duffs Mar4th4s, 155 ; Hamilton's 
New Account, I. 267. • East India and Persia, 175. 

ocal Information . 7 Orme in Bruce’s Annals, II. 63. 8 Stokes’ Belgaum, 43. 
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(Rs. 8,23,930) with the forts of Hubli, and Kerur, and Belgaum with 
additional territory for their maintenance £110,000 (Rs. 11,00,000) 
in cash. 1 On this occasion the Peshwa wrested from the T&rin 
family the Devar Hubli petty division and allowed them to keep 
the fort and town of Old Hubli, fifteen large villages and two 
hamlets in the present sub-division of Hubli Taraf Kiarkope and 
the village of Mugad, in the Dharwar sub-division. The Tarin family 
enjoyed the reduced jdghir till 1778 when Haidar Ali conquered 
the whole of the Bombay Karn&tak up to the Malaprabha. One 
of Haidar’s officers Gang&ram Ris&ldar invested and took’ the 
fort of Old Hubli from the Tarins and Haidar’s Hindu minister 
Nanjappaya levied a fine of £3500 (10,000 pagodas) from the towns- 
people. 2 In 1779 Haidar married his daughter to the eldest son of 
Abdul Hakim Khan the Nawab of Savanur and his second son to 
the Nawab’s daughter. The half of Savanur which was given up 
to Peshwa Balaji Bajirav in 1755 was now restored by Haidar to 
the Naw&b, 3 and Divan Khanderav the Naw&b’s minister sent one 
Vyankaji Shriniv&s as manager or kamdvisdar to Old Hubli. 4 In 
1783 a quarrel arose between Tipu (1782-1799) and the Nawab of 
Savanur. Tipu retook Old Hubli and appointed as its commandant 
one Buddatibeg. Buddanbeg surrounded the fort with a strong 
thorn fence. In 1787 on behalf of Madhavrav II. the seventh 
Peshwa, Tukoji Holkar took the country back from Tipu and 
restored the reduced jag hir of Old Hubli to the Tfirin family. In 
1788 Tipu conquered all the country taken by Tnkoji inclnding Old 
Hubli. In 1790 Parshuram Bhau Patvardhan took the whole 
Bombay Karn&tak from Tipu and conferred small portions of the 
Old Hubli estate upon different members of the Tarin family. 
The village of Mugad was granted to Hassankhan Tarin but he 
was allowed to live in the fort of Old Hubli. The village of Bad in 
the Dh&rw&r sub-division and about 160 acres of land in Adargunchi 
village four miles south of Hubli were given to Abdul Raufkhan 
Tfirin. The Peshwa’s officer at New Hubli first imposed a yearly 
tax of £5 5s. (Rs. 52i or 15 lions) on Hassankhan the proprietor 
of Mugad and raised it to £8 15s. (Rs. 87§ or 25 lions). In default 
of payment Hassankhan was imprisoned in the fort of Old Hubli 
where he died and his estate of Mugad lapsed to Government. 
Abdul Raufkhan Tarin who (1881) is ninety-five years old is a 
third class Sirdar and enjoys the village of Bad and 160 acres of 
land at Adargunchi. 5 His brother Hamidkhan went over to the 
Niz&m under whom his family enjoys a grant of three villages.® 

New Hubli was founded and the fort built in 1727. At that time 
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1 Chines’ Itinerary, Appendix p. 14. 

5 Mardtha MSS. with the Pi til of Old Hubli. 3 Stokes’ Belgaum, 56. 

4 Mardtha MSS. with the Pdtil of Old Hubli. 

* From papers with Mr. Abdul Raufkhan Tdrin. 

6 Other members of the Tdrin family are said to have gone to Maisur where 
they have sunk to be husbandmen. One of the family named Pddshdmiya Tdrin now 
(1884) lives in Old Hubli fort and tills some Government land. Rent-free lands 
conferred by the late proprietor while in power are still enjoyed by several persons 
in the present sub-division of Hubli. 
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one Kalyanshetti was the head of the Lingay&t community of Old 
Hubli. He was a very rich man and his sister’s son Basappa lived 
long under his patronage. The uncle and nephew quarrelled and 
the nephew Basappa left the town with a few followers, and settled 
in the neighbouring village of Bomapur. 1 In 1727 Majid Kh&n 
Nawab of Savanur allowed Basappa to build a city on the site of 
Bomapur and the surrounding villages of Madinaikan, Arlikatti, part 
of Marian-Timsagar, Bidanhal, Yellapur, and Virapur. The Nawab 
laid out one main street at his own expense and after himself called 
it Majidpur. Basappa built the fort of New Hubli at a cost of £250 
(Rs. 2500). The fort and town of New Hubli seem to have been 
included in the military grant of lands yielding a yearly rental 
of £250,000 (Rs. 25,00,000; which the Patvardhans received from 
the Peshwa about 1764. When a partition was afterwards made in 
the Patvardhan family New Hubli appears to have fallen to the 
Sanglikar’s share by whom the fort of Old Hubli was held when 
it fell to General Munro on the 13th of July 1818. In 1790 
Captain Moor described Hubli as the most extensive populous and 
respectable town in that part of the country. The country round 
was wooded watered and highly tilled. The appearance of the 
place showed industry and happiness. There was a large traffic 
both inland and with Goa. To Goa they sent sandalwood and 
ivory and from Goa they brought silk, cotton, wool, and rice. From 
the silk large quantities chiefly of women’s robes were woven, and the 
stock of goods for variety and taste exceeded that of any town in 
the country. The Saturday market had a great show of horned 
cattle, betelnut and grain, and cloth merchants flocked from a distance 
and so crowded were the streets that it was difficult to pass through 
them. The bankers were numerous and rich. They had dealings 
with Surat in the north, Haidarabad in the east, and Seringapatam 
in the south. Though the town was so prosperous, it had no fine 
buildings. Neither of the forts was of any strength. The people 
escaped bejng plundered in 1790 by paying Parshuram a large sum 
of money. 2 There was said to be an English merchant’s tomb 
at Hubli, but Moor thought it was Muhammadan. There was a 
Musalman prayer place or idga and a graveyard but very few 
Musalmans.® About this time Shivflji the Kolhapur chief, taking 
advantage of local disturbances, for a time carried the limits of his 
kingdom as far south as the Tungbhadra. In 1796 he plundered 
Hubli 4 and made over the old town to one of his adherents the 
Desai of Kittur. 0 But the Peshwa’s officers won back the town. 
In 1800 General W ellesley mentions Hubli as the only place in 
Dharwar where Dhundia Vagh had still a garrison.® In 1804 
Old Hubli was held by the Phadke family of Konkanasth Brahmans. 


-f-.iA 3 ® asa PP a was of KalyAnshetti’s family in some official papers he was called 
nalyan bhettiavar or belonging to Kalyhnshetti. This has led to quarrels between 
the descendants of Kalydnshetti and Basappa which are still (1884) unsettled. 

4 I'T s ,^ a f atl '-e, 253-254. 3 Moors Narrative, 253-254. 

6 Su°™w el f . , r 01d Mar4tha MSS - with the FAtil of Old Hubli. 
supplementary Despatches, India (1797-1805), 11.88. 
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When (1802) General Wellesley was marching sonth after his 
defeat of Sindia, Old Hubli was besieged by one of the Peshwa’s 
provincial managers or sarsubhedars. On hearing of General 
Wellesley’s arrival, the fort garrison asked him to help them. 
They sent him a letter addressed to the sarsubhedar by the 
Peshwa directing him to give Old Habli and its dependencies to 
Bapa Phadke, the brother-in-law of the Peshwa the person for 
whom the garrison held it. On the other hand the sarsubhedar 
produced the Peshwa’s order commanding him to besiege the place 
and take it by force from Phadke. The sarsubhedar had been 
employed against the mud fort for nearly six weeks. General 
Wellesley advised the siege to be stopped till they found out what 
the Peshwa really wished. 1 In the last Mardtha war (1817-1818), 
after taking Dambal, General Munro came to Old Hubli on the 
13th of January 1818. The commandant of Old Hubli fort was 
summoned and promised to surrender, and, on the following 
morning, marched out with 300 men the rest having deserted from 
want of pay. 2 At the close of the fair season (15th June 1818) 
General Munro’s and General Pritzler’s divisions of the grand army 
of the Deccan reached Old Hubli. A battalion with the heavy 
guns and ordnance stores went to Dh&rwfir ; but the head-quarters 
and the remaining corps cantoned at Old Hubli for the rains. 2 
During the latter half of 1818 (July -December), cholera raged 
at Hubli. In General Pritzler’s camp, in three days two officers 
and upwards of 100 Europeans were carried off by cholera. 4 Most 
of the British tombs still seen near Old Hubli seem to have 
been raised to officers and men of the twenty-second Light 
Dragoons, and the 34th, 53rd, 69th, and 84th Regiments of foot. 5 
In 1820 New Hubli with forty-seven villages and a net yearly 
revenue of £6205 (Rs. 62,050) with several districts was ceded by 
Chintamanr&v Appa Sdheb of Sangli instead of his contingent. 6 
In 1844 Captain Wingate found Hubli an important trade centre 
with a population of 33,000 living in 5458 houses. The town had a 
number of long established banking and trading firms who issued 
bills for large amounts on Bombay, Madras, and other trade centres. 
Its export trade consisted chiefly of local cotton cloth, raw cotton 
mostly sent to Bombay by Kumta, and tobacco betelnuts and 
chillies. There was also a considerable trade in grain, oil, butter, 
and other local produce. The imports were large quantities of salt, 
metals, British cloth and hardware, and cocoanuts from the coast. 7 

Hulgur, a large village on the Hubli- Savannr road about eight 
miles north-east of Shiggaon, with in 1881 a population of 2973, is 
a noted place of Musalman pilgrimage to a tomb of the saint 
Hazratshdh K&deri. Hazratshah is said to have lived in Savanur 
about 1800 under the Nawab Abdul Khairkhan. Once while the 
saint was at Bankapur the Nawab violated the daughter of one of the 


1 Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, II. 238-239. 

3 Blacker’s Maratha War, 287. 3 Blacker’s Mardtha War, 314. 

4 Bombay Courier of 19th December 1818. 3 See above pp. 433, 622. 

6 Aitchison’s Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads, V. 418. 

7 Survey Superintendent’s 445 of 25th October 1844, 

b 98-96 
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Hulihalli. 


saint’s disciples. The saint cursed the Nawfib and retired to Hnlgur 
about eight miles north-west of Savanur. He died at Hnlgur and 
the four tombs of himself and his relations are in a valley about 
half a mile west of the village. A fair attended by about 5000 
people from all parts of Dh4rwfir and the neighbouring villages of 
Belgaum is held after the full-moon of Magh or February -March. 
Most of the pilgrims come from the full-moon fair at MaiKr in 
Belari twenty-seven miles south-west of Hnlgnr. Naw&b Abdul 
Dalilkhan (1834-1862) the grandfather of the present Nawab was a 
firm follower of the saint and took a great interest in the fair. He 
used to attend every year and remain at the fair for a week when 
his gifts and dinners attracted large numbers of wrestlers, dancers, 
beggars, and visitors. Since his death in 1862 the number of people 
at the fair has greatly fallen off. The tombs enjoy a yearly grant of 
£50 (Rs. 500) in land and £15 (Rs. 150) in rent. Hulgu^ village 
has a temple of Siddhaling with eight stone inscriptions varying 
from 4' to 2' in length and from 4' to 1' 3" in breadth. All are clear 
and legible but have not been read. There is a well called the 
Kapilbavi with an inscription dated 1122. 

Hulihalli, a small village on the Bankapur-Rdnebennur road, 
about three miles north-west of Rfinebennur, with in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 943, has a fort and two temples. A temple of Rfimeshvar in 
the fort has on the south an inscription dated 1143. The other 
temple of Rfimeshvar outside the village has to its right an inscrip- 
tion dated 1182. 


Huklikop. 


Hgviksiglv. 


Hcvigol. 


IXOALGUNDI. 


Kachtvi. 


Kadakmandauji. 


Hurlikop, a small village six miles east of Bankfipur, with in 1881 
a population of 1090, has a temple of Ishvar with an inscription 
(5' x I' 4"). There are three other inscriptions in the village. 

Huvinsigly village, fourteen miles north-east of Bankfipur, 
with in 1881 a population of 1004', has a temple of Hanuman with 
two inscriptions. 


Huyigol village, six miles north of Gadag, with in 1881 a 
population of 1375, has seven inscriptions, one in a temple of 
Ramling, another in a temple of Kalmeshvar, a third near the village 
police station, and the remaining four in a temple of Mfiruti. 

Ingalgundi, a small village about eight miles south of Kod, with 
m 1881 a population of 549, has a temple of Kalleshvar with an 
inscription on the bank of a pond dated 1049 (S. 971) in the reign 
of the Western Chfilukya king Someshvar I. (1042-1069) and a 
Sati stone or mastikal the date on which could not be made out 
except that it was in the cycle year Bahudhdnya. 

Kachivi, a small village about fifteen miles north-west of Kod 
with in 1881 a population of 836, has temples of Rdmeshvar and 
banappa. In front of the Rfimeshvar temple is a hero stone or 
virgal dated 1254 ; and on the south front of Ganappa’s temple is 
an inscription also dated 1254. 


Kadarmandalgi, a small village on the Bankapur-Ranebennur 
igfi road about nme miles west of Ranebennur, with in 1881 a 
population of 1753, has a temple of Mfiruti Kantesh whose image 
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is locally believed to have been consecrated by the Puranik king 
Janmejava. On the flat pillar of the temple is an inscription dated 
S. 1498 (1576). In a neighbouring field is another weatherworn 
inscription. 

Kadur, a small village about three miles east of Rattihalli in Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 1412, has a temple and an inscription. 

Ka'gneli, a large village about thirteen miles north-west of Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 1232, is an old petty divisional centre. 
K4gneli has temples of Adikeshav, Kalahasteshvar,Lakshmi Narsinh, 
Sangameshvar, Someshvar, and Virbhadra. Adikeshav’ s and 
Lakshmi Narsinh’s temples are two plain stone buildings in the same 
enclosure. Adikeshav’s temple is sixty-six feet long by twenty- three 
feet wide and has twelve pillars in the outer open porch. Narsinh’s 
temple has a wooden pillared front porch. The temples are said to 
have been built by two persons Kondappa and Venkappa. The 
image of Adikeshav is said to have been brought from Bad in 
Bankapur by Kanakdfis a sixteenth century Kanarese poet (1564). 1 
The temple priests who are partly Lingayats partly Brahmans enjoy 
a yearly allowance of £49 8s. (Rs. 494) to meet the cost of holding 
the car festival. In the court of the temples is a shrine of Bhanda- 
rigiri Svdmi with four finely carved old pillars built into it. Three 
of the pillars have five short inscriptions. Other excellently carved 
fragments lie about. Kalahasteshvar’s temple has a slab carved 
with figures of Shiv and Pdrvati and smaller figures of Ganpati and 
Kdrtiksvdmi in entire relief. The pillars of the temples are carved 
with figures and festoons, the outer, wall of the porch is of stone and 
mud, but the spire is old. There are four inscriptions in or near 
this temple one to the east of the temple dated 1120 on a stone sunk 
in the earth 3' 9" broad and 6' 10" above ground. The second dated 
1282 is on a hero-stone or virgal. The other two on and near the 
flag pillar have not been read. Sangameshvar’s temple has a rather 
unreadable inscription sunk in a mud platform. Someshvar’ s 
temple has three inscriptions, the dates of none of which have been 
made out. To the north of Virbhadra’s temple are three inscribed 
stones sunk deep in the earth. 

Kakur, a small village on the Tungbhadra, about thirty miles 
south-east of Gadag, with in 1881 a population of 72, has in the court 
of a temple of Maruti a well preserved inscription of thirty-two and 
a half lines. 

Kalas, a large village fifteen miles north-east of Shiggaon in 
Bank4pur, with in 1881 a population of 2125, was a petty divisional 
centre. It has good cotton soil and a weekly market is held on 
Saturday when the field produce of the surrounding villages is sold. 
The village has a temple of Nardyandev and five inscriptions. The 
inscriptions which vary in length from 7' to 2' and in breadth from 
3' 1" to 2' 1" are all legible. One is dated 930 and belongs to the 
ninth Rashtrakuta king Govind V. 2 ' 
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2 Ind. Ant. XII. 249. 
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Kalghatgi, in north latitude 15° 10', east longitude 15° 3', the head- 
quarters of the Kalghatgi sub-division, with in 1881 a population 
of 3271, lies on the Karwar- Dharwar road twenty miles south of 
Dharwar. Kalghatgi has a rest-house and a weekly market on 
Tuesdays when rice is chiefly sold. Under the MaratMs Kalghatgi 
was the head-quarters of a division or samat. 

Kalya n, a small village four miles south of Shiggaon, with in 1881 
a population of 38 1 , has a tomb of a Musalmfin saint Pir Pfidshah and 
on a stone on the south of the tomb an inscription dated 1025 in the 
reign of the Western CMlukya king Someshvar III. (1018-1042). 

Ka'mdlienu, six miles north-east of Kalghatgi, with in 1881 
a population of 577, has an old temple of Kalmeshvar built of black 
granite with ornamental mythological carvings on the outside of 
its walls. Near the temple are two inscriptions said to be much 
worn. About a mile to the south of the village is a water-course 
called Kalhalla. About 1850 a masonry weir to raise its water for 
irrigation purposes was built by Government at a cost of £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). 

Kanchineglur, seven miles north-east of Hangal, with in 1881 a 
population of 700, has on a mound of earth an inscription dated 1105. 

Kanvisidgeri, a small village about ten miles south-east of Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 279, has a temple of Kanvisiddheshvar. 
The temple has four inscriptions three in the temple and one on a 
stone in a row of slabs to the south of the temple. Of the three 
inscriptions within the temple two are on pillars dated 1265 and 
12G9, and the third is dated 1152 ; the fourth inscription outside the 
temple is dated 1108. 

Kanneshvar, a small village ten miles south-east of Hfingal, 
with in 1881 a population of 208, has a temple of Kannapa with two 
inscriptions dated 1005 and 1145. The 1005 inscription belongs to 
the reign of the Western Chalukya king Satyfishraya II. and gives 
the name of bis feudatory Bhimrfij also called Tailapana-Ankak&ra 
as governing the Kisukad Banavfisi and Santalige districts. 1 

Kanvalli, village about ten miles south-east of Karajgi, with in 
1881 a population of 1338, has old temples of Parmeshvar and 
Bhogesh. The Parmeshvar temple, a stone and brick building is 
about fifty feet long and seventeen broad. It has four pillars and 
a spire much out of repair. The village has three inscriptions of 
sixteen twenty-four and seventy -two lines. 

Karadgi, eight miles north-east of Bankapur, is a large village 
once the head-quarters of the Karadgi petty division. The deshpan- 
des of Karadgi still hold vatan lands. 2 In a revenue statement of 
about 1790 Karadgi appears under the Bankapur Sarkar as the head- 
quarters of a pargana yielding a revenue of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). 3 

Karajgi, north latitude 14° 52', and east longitude 75° 31', the 
headquarters of the Karajgi sub-division with in 1881 a population of 
3838, lies about fifty miles south-east of Dharwar. It has a weekly 


1 Fleet’s K&narese Dynasties, 42. 2 Mr. J. R. Middleton C S 

1 Waring’a MarithAs, 246. 
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market on Tuesday when field produce chiefly Indian millet and 
pulse are sold. 

Kirgeri, a small village on the left bank of the Tungbhadra 
about fifteen miles south-east of Kod, with in 1881 a population of 
362, has a temple of Hanuman built, it is said, about 300 years ago 
by one Konappa Sunkod a collector of customs. The roof of the 
temple is supported on sixteen pillars. 

Kod, a large village in the Kod sub-division, with in 1881 a 
population of 1252, lies on the Samasgi-Harihar road about six miles 
north-east of Hirekerur the sub-divisional head -quarters. Kod has a 
trade in rice and chillies valued at about £200 (Rs. 2000) a month. 
The village has a temple of Hanum&n with an Old Kanarese inscription. 

Kodmagi, eleven miles south of Kod, with in 1881 a population 
of 468, has temples of Bayala Basappa and Siddharameshvar. The 
Basappa temple has an inscription dated 1158 ; and the Siddhar&m- 
eshvar temple two inscriptions one dated 1080, and another of 
which the date cannot be read. 

Kolur, a small village three miles west of Karajgi, with in 1881 
a population of 747, has a temple of Basavanna in the Jakhanacharya 
style with twelve pillars and two inscriptions. 

Konnur, a large village on the Malprabha, about twenty-five 
miles north of Navalgund, with in 1881 a population of 2026, has 
black stone temples of Parmeshvardev and Rimeshvar the latter a 
very large building, 

Koranhalli,a village on the left bank of the Tungbhadra, in Gadag 
about six miles south of Mundargi, has a large old weir of dry rubble 
stone built right across the Tungbhadra. The weir has been boldly 
built on a natural barrier of rock in the river formed by a trap dyke 
in the granite. Its crest is from twenty to twenty-two feet above the 
low water level of the river, and it is about twenty feet wide at the top. 
The large stones, many of them twelve feet long, three feet deep, and 
2 feet 6 inches wide and some even sixteen feet long, which mostly 
form the crest of the weir, have been quarried out by wedges. The 
central part 200 to 300 feet wide has been breached and the weir is 
now useless. A contour running from it on the Bombay side was 
not favourable for commanding land for irrigation and the work has 
not been restored The weir is supposed to have been built by the 
Yijaynagar kings. On the Madras side of the weir is the village of 
Modalkatta which means ‘ The first weir/ This weir is probably 
tho first of a series of huge weirs built by the Vijaynagar kings. 
Some of them lower down in the Madras Presidency are still in use. 1 

Kotmnaehgi, a large village on the Gadag-Ron road fifteen 
miles north-east of Gadag, with in 1881 a population of 1937, has a 
temple of Somappa with two inscriptions dated 1112 and 1142, 
the first to the left of the image of Somappa. There is a ruined 
fort in the village. 

Kudla, a small village at the meeting of the Dharma and Varda 
rivers, twelve miles north-east of Hangal, with in 1881 a population 


1 Mr. R. B. Joyner, C. E. 
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of 611, has a temple of Sangameshvar with an inscription and a 
large yearly fair. 

Kurda'pur, a small village seven miles east of DMrwdr, has a 
black stone Lingayat temple dedicated to Virbhadra, Someshvar, and 
Siddhaling. The temple has a central hall with three side shrines. 
The roof is snpported on twelve pillars. 

Kuntanhashalli, a small village two miles north-east of H4ngal, 
with in 1881 a population of 231, has a temple of Basappa with an 
inscription dated 1147. • 

Kurtkoti, a town about eight miles south-west of Gadag, with 
in 1872 a population of 5901 and in 1881 of 4516, has temples of 
Gavareshvar, Keri Basappa, Shankarling, and Virupdksha and five 
inscriptions one near Gavareshvar’s dated 1244, another at Keri 
Basappa’s dated 1082, two at Shankarling’s dated 1132 and 1138, and 
one at Virupdksha’s dated 1087. About 1835 a copper-plate grant was 
found in digging a foundation at Kurtkoti. The grant professes to 
be dated in a,d. 610 in the sixteenth year of the Western Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya I., who appears on better evidence to have 
reigned from 670 to 680. Mr. Fleet has proved that the grant is a 
forgery of the ninth or tenth century a.d . 1 

Kusugal, with in 1881 a population of 2071, is a large village 
about six 'miles north-east of Hubli. During 1870-75 large 
experiments for introducing New Orleans cotton were made; but as 
the result proved unsatisfactory they were given up in 1876. 2 
Kusugal has the ruins of a large fort, part of which is kept in 
repair as a district bungalow. In 1790 Kusugal was described as 
a small fort about a mile and a half round, very handsome and well 
built, strongly placed on rising ground in a black plain. The fort 
seemed to have been built by a man of science and the builder or 
improver was said to have been Badr-ul Zamdn KMn, Tipu’s general, 
who held Dharwdr for seven months against a united Mardtha and 
English force in 1790 and 1791. The outer defence was a ditch 
twenty feet wide and deep which was carried all round. Behind 
the outer ditch was a breastwork with a parapet and embrasures 
and a not very thick hedge. Between the hedge and the covert 
way was a second breastwork irregular and unfinished. The curtain 
was of stone flanked by bastions and commanded by cavaliers. 
The entrance was from the south through four or five strong gate- 
ways. 3 In 1826 a committee of inspection described Kusugal as a 
strong stone fort, irregularly oblong, about 300 yards long and 200 
yards broad. 4 It was surrounded by a broad dry ditch and had 


' Indian Antiquary, Vil. 217 ; Kanarese Dynasties, 27. 2 See above pp. 298-300. 

Moor’s Narrative of Captain Little’s Detachment, 257. 

The committee called it a place of considerable strength for three reason*, (1) 
the rampart was covered by an earthen mound or glacis to a height unusual in 
Mar&tha works ; (2) the absence of water for five miles round which made a regular 
attack very difficult ; (3) the little cover afforded by the neighbourhood to a hostile 
°a° e i, U! comm ittee recommended it as a good military depot, as its interior was of 
a dry hard soil and as a garrison even of 200 men could hold the place against a large 
n ° rC tk There was one objection against this in the bad state of the roads in the 
eig nourhood during the rains, the soil being chiefly cotton-growing. 
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three or four guns and a few good buildings and materials specially 
stone quarries. A second committee of inspection in 1842 described 
Kusugal as a strong irregular fort about 200 yards long by 150 
broad, with an inner and an outer line of fortifications. The inner 
works consisted of about eleven bastions joined by curtains all 
built of strong stone masonry and varying in height from twenty- 
four to thirty feet. The bastions were large and fit for ordnance 
especially a central bastion on the eastern face. This central 
bastion was sixty feet high and provided with parapets having 
embrasures or gunholes in good order. The entrance to this work 
was by a small door (10' x5'x 6") strongly fitted in stone work near 
the north-east bastion on the east face. At a distance of thirty to 
forty yards this inner line of work was completely surrounded by 
an outer line of a twenty feet high rampart with parapet. The ram- 
part had a small but steep glacis about fifty feet broad with at its 
foot a ditch about 15' broad and 10' deep. About thirty yards 
beyond the first ditch a second smaller ditch entirely surrounded 
the fort. The whole of the works were much ruined but from their 
height partly covered the inner fortifications. The entrance to the 
outer lines of works was by two gates in the north-east face ; but 
the work about the gates was too much out of repair to render 
them of any use. There were two reservoirs in the fort, one of 
which never dried. Several quarries between the two lines of 
works from which the stone for the fortifications had been obtained 
also served as reservoirs and held water till March. There were 
a few inhabited houses and ruins of a palace within the fort, with 
no protection against shells. The committee found that the chief 
strength of the fort lay in the inner works. They were well built, 
were in good order, and were covered from ordnance by the outer 
line. The chief consideration for an invading force was, especially in 
the hot season, the absence of water in the neighbourhood. 1 Kusugal 
fort was taken by the Mar£thfis immediately after the capitulation of 
the Dhfirwtir garrison after a seven months’ siege in 179 1-92. 2 The 
territories of Kusugal and Dhfirwar formed part of the land which the 
Peshwa ceded to the British under the Poona treaty of 181 7. 3 

Lakkundi, about seven miles south-east of Gadag, with in 1881 
a population of 3263, is a place of antiquarian interest with about 
fifty temples and thirty-five inscriptions. The temples are of various 
degrees of size and beauty and are said to have been built by the 
mythic architect Jakhanacharya. Great artistic skill is shown in 
the stone carvings of many of the larger temples, the work some- 
what resembling Chinese ivory carving. The chief temples are of 
Chandramauleshvar, Ganesh, Gokameshvar, Holgund, Basavanna 
Ishvar, Kdshivishveshvar, Kumbhargirishvar, Lakshminarayan, 
Mallikfirjun, Mankeshvar, Nagardevdr, Nanneshvar, Nilkantheshvar, 
Someshvar, Yirbhadra, Virupaksh, and Vishvanfith. The Chandra- 
mauleshvar temple has three inscriptions all dated 1184. Kashivish- 
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1 MSS. 1 Moor’s Narrative, 41. 

3 Aitchison’s Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads,V. 71; Prinsep’s British India, 201. 

Hamilton notices that, though formally ceded, Kusugal fort continued to be held by 
the followers of Trimbakji. Description of Hindustan, II. 238. 
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veshvar is the finest and one of the largest temples in Ijakknndi. 
It is a double temple, a western temple including a shrine, hall, and 
porch, and facing it is an eastern temple with a shrine and a small 
antechamber. The porch of the western temple is joined to the 
antechamber of the east temple by a little raised platform sur- 
rounded by a low parapet. The two doorways of the hall on the 
south and east are beautiful specimens of delicate chiselling. The 
mouldings up the sides and round the top are chiefly square; they 
are most elaborately wrought with scrolls and figures and in some 
of the mouldings the patterns are so cut away behind that the 
work has the appearance of beautiful fretwork standing forward 
from the door post and only fixed to it up the sides. Among these 
mouldings there are beautiful scrolls of foliage a scroll with a little 
figure in every twist, a line of little pairs of figures with conven- 
tional clouds between them, another of griffins rampant one above 
the other so arranged that their bodies form a scroll. Another 
scroll is a lozenge-shaped flower repeated with little beads with 
foliage filling the angles, and one is made of little squares in each 
of which snakes are most ingeniously twisted and knotted together. 
In the middle of these square mouldings on either side of the door 
runs a slender projecting pilaster whose shaft is in sections square, 
octagon, sixteen-sided, and round by turns and prettily hung with 
festoons of beads and ornamented in various other ways. On the 
central projecting blocks over the doorways is Gaja-Lakshmi or the 
Lakshmi with elephants. The southern doorway has had a row of 
detached and inserted small standing figures over the top under the 
cornice, and both doors have figures on either side at the bottom of 
the mouldings. The pillars in the interior, four of which support 
the dome of the hall, are elaborately worked. The shrine doorway 
rivals the others in design and workmanship. On a raised plinth on 
one side of the hall is a row of female figures representing the 
goddess Saptashati or Chandi in her angry mood. The ceilings 
are poor compared with the rest of the building being ornamented 
only with a central rosette or lotus and a little filigree work in the 
corners. The exterior of the wall of the hall is divided into panels 
by thin pilasters and in each of these pilasters is a little canopied 
niche. On each of the south, west, and north faces of the walls of 
the shrine is a prominent niche surmounted by a deep projecting 
cornice and a little tower above of the northern type. Above this 
again and embracing the top of the tower is a trefoil canopy 
dependent from a fame-face or Icirtimukh. The tower or shiJchara 
with canopy is repeated in each course of the spire. On either side 
of every niche are six panels each depicting a mythological scene. 
The niches round this shrine are empty, though several round the 
eastern shrine have figures in them. On a stone called samadhikallu 
in this temple is an inscription dated 1198. 

Kumbhargirishvar temple is now surrounded by buildings. It 
has three shrines with carved doors and four pillars with curiously 
sculptured bracket capitals. Of the interesting temple of Lakshmi- 
narayan only the spire is preserved. Mankeshvar has three 
shrines, of which only one is occupied. The upper parts of the 
building are destroyed. The temple has two inscriptions dated 
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1123 and 1241. Nagardevar temple has lost its spire and upper 
parts but what remains shows that, though not overloaded with 
ornaments, the temple has been finished with great care and 
elaboration. Inside of the shrine is a curious image of a cobra 
which appears to have been carved on the back of a Jina’s throne. 
This temple has an inscription dated 1120. Nanneshvar temple has 
in the central hall four neatly carved pillars with square bases and 
in the porch sixteen pillars of four distinct patterns, one formed of 
eight slender round shafts clubbed together. The temple has three 
inscriptions one dated 1186, the other two have not been read. 
Nilkantheshvar temple, the outer wall of whose shrine is sculptured, 
is in ruins. Someshvar is a neat little deserted temple with three 
inscriptions one dated 1118. The other two are Jain slabs with 
much worn inscriptions. Virbhadra with two doors in front and 
sloping eaves has three inscriptions two on two large slabs built 
into the left wall and one on a stone outside, all undeciphered. 
Virupaksh, now the chief temple in the village, is plain and half 
ruined. Yishvanath’s is a double temple, the smaller one facing 
the larger. It is partially ruined and is exquisitely rich in carving. 
The north door, north side, and back of the shrine and a sort of 
attached polygonal pillar between the shrine and the porch on the 
outside are fairly entire. Dr. Burgess considers them perhaps the 
finest existing specimens of Hindu decorative work. The temple 
has an inscription dated 868. There are two Jain temples or bastis 
in the village. In the west of the town is the largest temple in 
Lakkundi, the principal Jain temple. It consists of a shrine a 
closed hall and an open hall or mandap. The last has been built 
in and closed up of late with mortar and mud walls*. In the 
sanctuary seated on a throne is an image of a Jina. A rosette is 
cut on the tread of the step before the shrine doorway. The temple 
is still in use. The only figure sculpture is a representation of a 
seated Jina in little ornamental niches in the courses of the roof 
and spire. The walls are plain being divided into panels by 
pilasters with canopied niches occasionally introduced. The spire 
is of the Dravidian type, the first storey rising with perpendicular 
walls to a height of seven or eight feet above the roof. From this 
the roof runs up in a pyramidal form to the crowning member, the 
Dravidian final. A little distance from this large temple or basti is 
a much smaller deserted Jain temple. It was evidently dedicated 
to Parshvanath, but the image has been removed leaving only the 
back of the seat with the hooded snake on it. Brahmanic Hindus 
have appropriated the temple under the name of Nagardevar. It 
consists of a shrine a hall and a porch. Its exterior like the 
large Jain temple basti is very plain. The spire is completely gone. 
Several fragments of Jain figures lie about. One of the Jain 
temples has an inscription dated 1172. 

The Lakkundi temples, afterwards rebuilt, suffered severely in a 
Chola invasion about A.d. 1070 when the Lakshmeshvar temples 
were destroyed. The feuds between the Brahmans and Lingayats 
contributed to their injury. 1 All the temples are being rapidly 
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1 Colonel Meadows Taylor, See above p. 395. 
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destroyed by trees growing on the roofs, and by the materials and 
sculptures being carried off for building purposes. Besides for its 
temples, Lakkundi is noted for its step- wells built in the 
Jakhanacharya style. The chief of these wells are the Ohhabir- 
bhanvi, Kanner-bhanvi, and Musukin-bhanvi. The best is the 
Musukin-bhanvi well near Manikeshvar’s temple. Three flights of 
steps lead down on three sides to the water. On the fourth side is a 
bag for drawing water. Projecting from the sides just above the 
water are small canopied niches. 1- There is also a ruined fort in 
and about which are five inscribed stones one of them under a 
tamarind tree dated 1120. There are six other inscribed stones in 
different parts of Lakkundi, the inscriptions on which except one 
dated 868 near the Kanner-bhanvi well have not been made out. 
Its numerous temples, some of them as early as the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and its thirty-five inscriptions, probably the largest 
number found to exist at any one place in the Bombay Kamatak 
districts, show that between the ninth and the fourteenth centuries 
Lakkundi was an important town. Of the thirty-five incriptions 
the fourteen whose dates have been read vary from 868 to 124l; z 
three of these dated 1172, 1174, and 1175 probably belong 
to the reign of the Kalachuri Bijjala’s son Someshvar IV". (1167- 
1175), while two dated 1184, and one dated 1186 probably belong 
to the last Western Chhlukya king Someshvar IV. (1183-1192) 
who for a time re-established Chalu kya supremacy after it had been 
usurped (1161-1183) by the Kalachuris. In 1192 the great Hoysala 
king Ballal II. better known as Vir Ballal (1191-1211) established 
himself at the capital of Lokkigundi (Lakkundi), and, according 
to a tradition, between 1187 and 1192 Lakkundi was the scene 
of a battle between Balldl II. acting as the commander of his 
father’s forces and Jaitugi the son of the Devgiri Yadav Bhillam 
(1187-1191), in which Jaitugi was worsted. 3 

Madanbha'vi is a large village fifteen miles north-west of 
Dharwar, with in 1881 a population of 1337. It has temples of 
Ramlingdev and Kallapdev the former in ruins and the latter small. 
Each of the temples has an inscription. 

Makarvalli is a small village eleven miles south-east of Hangal 
with in 1881 a population of 440. Near a pond is an inscribed 
pillar called Garud Khfimb or the Vulture’s Pillar dated 1399. 

Malgund, a village eight miles south-east of Ildngal with in 
1881 a population of 645, has a temple of Kalleshvar with an 
inscription dated 1115. 

Mangundi, a large village on the Dharwar- Y el Idpur road, six 
miles south of Dharwar, with in 1881 a population of 1689, has 
ruined black stone temples of Siddhaling and a small black stone 
temple of Kalmeshvar. Each temple has an inscription. 


? enry *-' ouaens ) Head Assistant, Archaeological Survey, 
the details are two dated 868, one each dated 1116, 1118, 1120, 1123, 1172, 1174, 

s dated i) 84 ’ and 0De each dated 1186, 1198, and 1241. 

1 leet s K&nareee Dynasties, 68, 72. 
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Hankatti, a small village four miles north of Shiggaon, with 
in 1881 a population of 803, has a temple of Solbeshvar with three 
inscriptions on its pillars. 

Mantigi, a small village six miles south-east of Hangal, with in 
1881 a population of 624, has an inscription dated 1165. 

Mantra va'di, a small village four miles east of Shiggaon, with in 
1881 a population of 459, has three inscriptions one (5' x 3') in front 
of a temple of Hanuman the second (4' 9" x 2') near the east gate 
of the village and the third (1' 6" x 1') in the court of one R&man 
Bhandari’s house. One of them is dated 865 (S. 787) and belongs 
to the fourth Rashtrakuta king Amoghvarsh I. (851-877). 1 

Masur, a large village about seven miles south-east of Hirekerur, 
with in 1881 a population of 2646, has a ruined fort and a weekly 
market held on Sunday when rice and chillies are chiefly sold. 
According to a Persian and Arabic inscription stone built into the 
outlet of the Madag lake the fort was built in 1635 by Muhammad 
Khdn bin Raja Farid an officer of the seventh Adilshahi king 
Mahmud (1626-1656). The large artificial Madag lake is about 
three miles south-west of Masur almost entirely within Maisur limits 
but largely used for Dharwar irrigation. 2 The lake is believed to 
have been designed and built by the Vijaynagar kings. To the 
upper sluice of the lake a tradition of human sacrifice is attached. 
Bejhg the crowning point or finishing touch of the great work the 
Vijaynagar king and all his courtiers had assembled to see the 
erection of the first of the twenty-two monoliths for supporting the 
sluice. But all the effects of the workmen failed and though day 
passed after day the pillar would not move. A rumour got round 
that the goddess presiding on the lake was angry and that nothing 
but a human sacrifice would satisfy her. Lakshmi a virgin daughter 
of the chief digger stepped forward and she having been buried 
alive below the site of the stone no further trouble was found in 
erecting it. 3 In a revenue statement of about 1789 Masur appears 
under the Bankapur sarkdr as the head-quarters of a pargana or 
sub-division yielding a yearly revenue of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000). 4 

Medleri, a large village on the Tungbbadra eight miles north- 
east of Ranebennur, with in 1881 a population of 2085, is noted for 
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1 Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 35. 

2 See above pp. 260-263. The stones of Masur fort have been largely used in re- 
building the Madag dam. The Persian and Arabic inscription may be translated : 
‘ With the name of God who is the most merciful of the merciful, do 1 begin. There is 
no god but God and Muhammad is his Prophet. This impregnable fortress was built 
in the reign of Sul tin Mahmud Adilshdh bin Ibrahim Adilsh&h. May his kingdom be 
eternal. Who is the asylum of faith of justice and of mighty power. The writer of 
this inscription Muhammad Khan bin Rdja Farid the chief of the king’s servants 
having lately exerted himself in abolishing infidelity and establishing Islam in which 
one may meet with the best in both worlds, by the inspiration of God and his own 
might began this fortress distinguished for victory in H . 1042 (a.d. 1632) for this his 
faithfulness and eminent services have been fully appreciated by the king and the 
public. This fort was finished in H. 1045 (a.d. 1635). All wished-for success is 
from God. Let all Muhammadans know the glad news that God is the only guardian 
and he is the most merciful of the merciful.’ Mr. R. B. Joyner, C. E. 

3 List of Archaeological Remains, 15-18, 4 Waring’s Mardthds, 246. 
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its melons and blankets. The melons are mostly used locally. The 
blankets are sold in the Byddgi market about fifteen miles to the 
west. An irrigation reservoir to hold 57,600,000 cubic feet of water 
has been built by Government in Medleri village. 1 

Medur village, eleven miles south of Kod, with in 1881 a 
population of 1 1 20, has temples of the goddess Nilamma of Billeshvar 
and of Basappa. Basappa’s temple has two inscriptions dated 1045 
and 1047, and Billeshvar’s temple has a hero-stone or virqal dated 

1 OCA. ± J 


Mevundi, a small village eighteen miles south-east of Gadag, 
with in 1881 a population of 993, has a temple of Vyankatraman 
with to the right of the image an inscription dated 1266. 

Misrikoti, a large village on the Hubli-Kalghatgi road eight 
miles north-east of Kalghatgi, with in 1881 a population of 3226, 
was the head-quarters of a sub-division till 1838 and of a petty 
division till 1862. A weekly market is held on Fridays when rice 
1 1 f 0 Misrikoti has a large fort and a black stone temple 

ot Kameshvar with an inscription. During the Third Maratha War 
Misrikoti surrendered to Brigadier-General Munro on the 15th of 
January 1818. 2 


Motlbennur, on the Dharwar-Harihar road about twelve miles 
north-east of Ranebennur, is a large village with a travellers 1 
bungalow and, in 1881, a population of 2621. In 1790 Captain 
Moor the author of the Hindu Pantheon describes Motibennur as a 
market town of some extent and importance enclosed by a ditch 

nnJ ! k a - w n °ffi Stren8 i th G > There Were Some llan< 3some stone houses 
and a brisk traffic with Mysore chiefly in sandalwood. The market 

has ceased and the town seems to have declined. Close to the 
village is an unique megalithic structure apparently the remains of 

ZZTTT d ° meD c ° ns,stln S of Iar S e rou fe ,]l stones resting 

norizontaUy on upright stones. 4 

Mudur village, eight miles south of Hangal, with in 1881 a 
population of 9b/, has m front of a temple of Brahma a hero stone 
or virgal with an inscription dated 1126. Outside the village is a 
temple of Malhkarjun with an inscription dated 1 187. 

Mugad, seven miles west of Dharwar, is the head-quarters of the 
Devar Hubh petty division, with in 1881 a population^ 1512 In 
} neighbourhood of Mugad is an old artificial lake repaired by 
the British Government m 1849-50 and 1877-78. It is largely used 
for irrigation purposes. 5 ge y usea 

1 8Si’ U * SUI1 ^l ■ abou £ t twelve mi] es south-west of Gadag within 
Government, Mulgund belonged to the chief of Tasgaon TUI 1862 

S ~ in St 1 “-.rr- S ~ 

a population ot 6844 of whom 5364 were Hindus and 1480 


Mr. R. B. Joyner C E _ 

3 Narrative of Captain Little’s S iIarAtha w ar Memoir, 287. 

5 See above pp. 258 ! 5K3 5 Detachment > 241 ■ 24 2- 4 Mr. R. B. Joyne^, C. K 
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Musalmdns. The 1881 censns showed 5386 people or a decrease of 
1458. Of these 4421 were Hindus and 965 Musalmans. There 
are nine chief temples, five Brahman and four Jain. The five 
Brfihmanic temples are to Kalbhairav, Kumbeshvar, Nagaresh, Pete 
Basappa, and Siddheshvar; the four Jain temples are of Chandrandth, 
Parshvandth, Hiri, and a fourth of which the name is not 
known. Kalbhairav’s temple has a large Bhairav inside, and 
two inscriptions; Knmbeshvar has an inscribed stone sunk in 
the earth; Nagaresh has two inscriptions, one in front of the temple 
door dated 1062 and the other in the wall outside to the left of the 
temple whose date has not been made out ; Pete Basappa has two 
worn-out inscriptions dated 1207. Siddheshvar has in the temple 
court, to the left of the entrance, a rudely cut inscription on a 
narrow stone. Chandranath’s temple has three inscriptions, one 
dated 902 belonging to the Rashtrakuta king Krishnavallabha or 
Krishna II. (875-912), 1 the second dated 1275 records the death 
of Bhamatti wife of one Madaras ruling at Mulgund, and the third 
on a pillar in the temple bears date 1675. Behind the temple is a 
large rock with an unfinished carving of a figure twenty-five feet 
long and an inscription partly worn out. The Hiri temple- has two 
inscriptions one of them dated 1275. The unnamed Jain temple 
has two inscriptions dated 902 and 1053. Three other inscriptions 
remain in Mulgund, two in a monastery called Anddnsvdmi’s math 
both dated 1224, and the third dated 1170 is in a private house. 
To the east of the town is a small hill about 300 feet high where a 
large fair is held in Kdrtik or November-December. People take 
to the hill top a slipping stone or jarbandi and let themselves 
down on it. 2 

Mundargi, about twenty-four miles south-east of Gadag, is the 
head-quarters of a petty division with in 1881 a population of 3826, 
of whom 3328 were Hindus and 498 Musalmans. The town lies at 
the base of a small hill on which stands a ruined fort. Its position 
on the Dharwdr-N izam frontier has helped Mundargi to grow into 
a large market town with many shops and a market where chillies, 
molasses, tamarind, and turmeric are chiefly sold. 

In 1842 a committee of inspection described Mundargi fort as on 
a rocky hill about 250 feet high, with a steep and much exposed 
ascent. The fort defences were irregular about 160 yards long 
by 100 broad. They included bastions connected by a wall five 
or six feet thick, with narrow ramparts, built of loose stone but 
sufficient to hold matchlock-men. The works were about sixteen feet 
high, and some of the bastions were able to hold guns. The works 
were in fair order and entirely commanded the hill which had 
no cover. There were two entrances to the fort one much ruined 
to the north with two gateways ; the other on the west, a single 
small door in bad order. There was a good supply of water from a 
pond which held water throughout the year. The interior had no 
houses and no inhabitants and was perfectly exposed to hills. The 
committee found that though the fort defences were of little 


1 Compare Fleet’s K&narese Dynasties, 35-36. 2 Kav Bahadur Tirmalrdv Venkatesh. 
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strength, as the ascent np the hill was much exposed a determined 
garrison might give much trouble. Before the 1857 Mutinies 
Mundargi was under a hereditary district officer named Bhimrav 
Nadgir. From some grievance, real or fancied, this man was in 
concert with the mutinous Brahman chief of Nargund and murdered 
a British guard which had been placed over some of his ammunition 
and stores. He fled to Kopal in the Nizam’s territory about 
twenty-five miles north-east of Mundargi and was killed in the 
siege of that town. 1 Bhimrav’s private villages of Bennihalli and 
Haitapur were confiscated. 

Munvalli, a small village one mile north-west of Bankapur, with 
in 1881 a population of 156, has three inscriptions two in the village 
and the third in a field close by. 

Muttur, a small village about nine miles north-west of Kod, with 
in 1881 a population of 552, has a granite temple of Shiv about 
thirty feet long by fifteen broad with a small shrine. The temple is 
built of black granite, with a roof supported on thirty-two pillars 
and walls carved with numerous figures. It has recently been 
repaired with brick and enjoys a Government grant. In front of 
the temple are eleven stones one of them a hero-stone or virgal with 
an inscription dated 1382. 

Na'ga'mve, five miles south-east of Gadag, with in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 864, has a temple of Mahabaleshvar with four inscriptions, 
dated 1207, 1211, 1214, and 1255. The second belongs to the 
reign of the Hoysala king Ballal II. or Vir Ballal (1192- 1211), and 
the fourth to the reign of the Devgiri Yadav king Krishna 
(1247-1260). 2 

Na'gvand village, about fifteen miles south-east of Kod, with in 
1881 a population of 1110, has on the bank of a pond an inscription 
dated 1120. 

Naregal, a large village fourteen miles north-east of Hangal, 
with in 1881 a population of 1340, has an old temple and eight 
inscriptions. The temple of Sarveshvar is said to be very old ; its 
roof is supported by twenty-four round polished pillars. Naregal 
has also a famous reservoir and small temple of Basappa. The 
reservoir is the largest in the Hangal sub-division and has an area 
of 302 acres. It is supplied with water by the Kanchineglur canal. 
There are four inscriptions in and about the Sarveshvar temple, 
three of them dated 1077, 1125, and 1130. Near the reservoir are 
three more inscriptions two on hero-stones or vir gals dated 1099 
and 1150 and one on a broken stone on the wall of its sluice dated 

1186. The temple of Basappa has an inscription dated 1273. In a 
revenue statement of about 1790 Nurgul probably Naregal appears 
under the Bankapur sarkdr as the head-quarters of a pargana 
yielding a yearly revenue of £5437 (Rs. 54,370). 

Naregal, ten miles south-east of Ron, with in 1881 a population 
ot 60/1, is an old town with temples and inscriptions. The 1872 
census showed a population of 5182 of whom 4668 were Hindus and 


1 See above pp. 434-437. 


Fleet’s Kinarese Dynasties, 67, 73. 
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514 Musalmans. The 1881 census showed 6071 or an increase of 
889 of whom 5422 were Hindus and 649 Musalmans. Naregal has 
a weekly market on Mondays and blackstone temples of Chandra- 
malleshvardev, Kalmeshvardev, Someshvardev, and Tripurantak- 
eshvar and a fifth blackstone temple of Molle Brahmadev in the 
neighbouring hamlet of Kodikop. Someshvar’s the chief temple has 
two halls, a shrine beyond them, and two long shrines one on either 
side of the first hall which is open in front. In these side shrines a 
long altar or bench runs the length of the back wall, the front of 
which is moulded. Along the top of this altar is a row of sockets 
for detached images and about the middle of the west shrine are two 
images in their places. On either side of the doors of these shrines is 
a panel of open screen work of a pretty diaper design. The pillars of 
the outer hall are much like those in the Dambal porch, star-shaped 
in plan with the corners running up through all the horizontal 
mouldings of base shaft and capital. The outer face of the temple 
has nearly all been thrown down, and mud walls have been built in 
and around it. 1 There are seven inscriptions, one of fifty-eight lines 
in Kalmeshvardev’s temple, and another of forty-seven and a half 
lines in Tripurantakeshvar’s temple. Both are in the times of the 
Sinda chief Permfidi I. (1104-1144) and record grants by village 
officers made in 950. 2 The third inscription in front of a temple of 
Hanuman to the west of the ruined Naregal fort bears date 1044. 
The fourth is dated 1100, and the fifth is of the time of the Sinda 
chief Permadi dated 1104. The sixth and seventh are hero-stones 
or virgals dated 1197 and 1290. The Kodikop temple of Molle 
Brahmadev has two inscriptions. One, of which twenty-nine lines 
can be made out, is built into the wall on the right of the temple 
door. It belongs to the Sinda chief Achugi II. (1098-1122) a 
feudatory of the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya YI. 
{1075-1126) and records a grant made in 1122. The inscription 
shows that Achugi was governing the Kisukad 3 Seventy and 
several other towns the chief of which was Nareyangal 
Abbegere the chief town of the Nareyangal Twelve which was 
in the Belvola Nine-hundred. The other inscription is in 
thirty-seven lines to the left of the temple door. It is dated 
1144 and belongs to the Sinda chief Permadi I. a feudatory of the 
Western Chalukya king Jagadekmalla II. (1138-1150). This and 
the other three Naregal inscriptions of Permadi I. show that his 
capital was Erambarge perhaps the modem Yelburga in the Nizam’s 
territories thirteen miles east of Naregal, and that he had the 
government of the Kisukad Seventy, the Kelvadi 4 Three hundred 
and the Nareyangal Twelve, as the feudatory first of the Western 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya Vl.and then of his son Jagadekmallall. 
The inscriptions record that Permadi I. defeated the Goa Kadambas 
(1007-1.250), and the Hoysala Ballals (1137-1210) besieging the city 
of Dvarasamudra or Halebid in West Maisur. 
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1 Dr. J. Burgess. - Compare Fleet's Kdnarese Dynasties, 96. 

3 KisukAd literally means a ruby forest. The name appears not to be known now ; 

but it evidently denoted the country lying round Kisuvolal literally ruby city, which 
is Pattada-Kisuvolal or Pattadakal in Bijipur twenty -live miles east of Naregal. 

4 KelvAdi is perhaps the modem KelvAdi in Bijhpnr ten miles north-east of BdcUtmi. 
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Narendra, a large village five miles north-east of Db&rwar, with 
in 1881 a population of 2114, was a petty divisional head-quarters 
under the Peshwas. The village has a temple of Shankarling rebuilt 
by the villagers. On a mound between the temple and the road is 
an inscribed stone tablet of the Goa Kadambas (1007-1250). 1 In 
1827 Captain Clunes notes it as Nurendr.a on the Belgaum-Dharwar 
road, a post runners’ station with 994 houses, thirteen shops, and 
wells. 2 

Nargund, 15° 43' north latitude and 75° 27' east longitude on 
the Hubli-Bijapur road about twelve miles north of Navalgund, is 
the head-quarters of the Nargund petty division, with in 1881 a 
population of 7874. The town lies at the foot of a high steep hill 
which suddenly rises nearly 800 feet from the plain. The town is ill 
built and dirty and contains the palace of the late chief which is now 
used as the office of the petty divisional officer. The 1872 census 
showed a population of 9931 of whom 8C22 were Hindus and 
1309 Musalmans. The 1881 returns showed 7874 or a decrease of 
2057, of whom 6825 were Hindus and 1049 Musalmdns. Besides the 
revenue and police offices of the Nargund petty division, Nargund 
has a post office, a municipality, a ruined hill fort, and temples. 
The municipality was established in 1871. In 1882-83 it had an 
income of £179 (Rs. 1790) and an expenditure of £214 (Rs. 2140). 
The chief sources of income are house and other taxes, and most of 
the expenditure is on sanitation water-supply and roads. The 
water-supply is chiefly from three ponds called Halbhavi, Kumbar, 
and Padvangond, of which it is proposed to enlarge the Halbhavi 
pond when funds allow. Nargund, though not a manufacturing 
town, is a busy trade mart where merchants from Dharwar and North 
Kdnara exchange rice sugar and spices. 

The ruined fort is on the Nargund hill 388 acres in extent. The 
hill stands by itself, its sides are rocky and its top flat, while the 
lower slopes are covered with prickly pear. The way up is by a steep 
ascent about a mile and a half long with steps at the top. On the 
bare top are five unused ponds and remains of buildings granaries 
and magazines. There is also a temple of Venkatesh but no cannon. 
In 1826 a committee of inspection described the fort as very 
irregular and covering the top of a high rocky hill. The works 
appeared to have been faced with stone without cement. All round 
the fort the country was cultivated and the soil fit for cotton. In 
the hot season water was scarce. 3 A second committee of inspection 
in 1842 described Nargund hill as lying north-west by south-east 
in a large plain of cotton soil almost waterless in the hot season. The 
hill was about 600 feet high at the end, and a little depressed in the 
middle, and had a plain top about 1200 yards long by fifty to 200 
feet broad. To about half-way up the hill rose from the plain at 
nearly an even slope of thirty-five to forty feet. In the upper half 
the rocks rose sheer, in some places in tiers of natural scarps, one 
over the other, in other places in one sheer scarp of great height. 

e entire crest of the hill was fortified with stone bastions and 


Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 90. 
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curtains, in some places in doable lines. The works were in good 
order and though of no great height, coupled with the natural bold 
character of the rock, they made the fort look impregnable to assault. 
The south-west end was formed into a citadel by a stone curtain built 
across the crest of the hill. It contained one large strong gate 
leading into the outer fort. The bastions and works in the citadel 
were all in good order and capable of holding ordnance. The citadel 
overlooked the town and the rock on which it was built was the 
boldest point of the hill, a perpendicular scarp of very great .height. 
The fort had two entrances, both from inside the citadel. One ran 
up the north-east side of the hill, the other led by a pathway up the 
south-west side. The north-east was the chief entrance and passed 
through strong gates well flanked and defended by bastions and loop- 
holed walls. The ascent near the gates was steep and stony. In 
the south-west entrance was a small gate with two small strong 
doors leading through a small rock-cut gallery. The fort contained 
two large cisterns holding much water and remains of a number of 
houses. In the citadel was a palace with a few lines and store-rooms 
for arms and ammunition. Some pieces of ordnance were mounted 
on carriages but not in good order. A few guards lived in the 
citadel. The committee were of opinion from its natural strength 
and from its efficiency for defence that the fortress was capable of 
making a strong resistance, specially because there were no heights 
attached to the hill and no available positions for batteries, while the 
great extent of the fort made mortars of no use. The only chances 
of attack were by a daring entrance by the main gate or an attempt 
to escalade the west point of the fort where the hill slope ran 
almost to the foot of the works, where however the works were 
donble. The committee considered the fort one of the strongest in 
the Bombay Karn&tak. If well defended its capture would require 
much time and trouble and a large invading force. 

Nargund has a large temple of Shankarling and a smaller temple 
of Mahabaleshvar, both built of black stone and a small temple of 
Joda Hanumant with an inscription dated 1147. The temple of 
Venkatesh on the hill top in the fort was built in 1720 by Ramrav, 1 
the founder of the Rdmdurg chief ship, at a cost of £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) and enjoys a yearly grant of £221 (Rs. 2210) in land 
and £132 (Rs. 1320) in cash. In 1792 when the Ramdurg estates were 
divided, the temple with its endowment was made over to the 
Nargund branch. In 1858, in the sack which followed the flight of 
the Nargund chief, the temple was desecrated and the idol broken. 
When the Mutiny troubles had passed the Ramdurg chief spent a 
large sum in consecrating his ancestral temple and in consideration 
of the interest he took in it Government entrusted the temple with 
its endowment to the charge of the Ramdurg family. A yearly fair 
in honour of the god attended by about 10,000 people is held on the 
full-moon of Ashvin or September-October and lasts for twelve days. 
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1 KdmrAv is said to have built the temple at the desire of his family god Venkatesh 
The god, wishing to save RamrAv from the trouble and fatigue of a long journey to his 
distant shrine, appeared to his devotee in a dream and told him that he would be 
content if Rdmr&v brought from Lakshmeshvar an image called Keshav Murti and 
enshrined it in Nargund as Shri Venkateshvar. 
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A car procession takes place on the last day. The pilgrims come 
from Gadag, Hubli, Navalgund, and Ron in Dharwar, Badami in 
South Bijapur, and Saundatti in Belgaum. About £200 (Rs. 2000) 
worth of goods are sold chiefly eatables and bangles. Nargund has 
four schools three of them two K&narese and one Marathi for boys, 
and one for girls. The Nargund priests are believed to have a 
valuable collection of Sanskrit manuscripts. The collection was 
made by the late chief Bhaskarrav. The Brahmans declare that all 
were destroyed during the sack of the town in 1858. But it is 
probable that most of them are still in existence. 

The earliest known mention of Nargund is in 1674 when it is said 
to have been fortified by Shivtvji. 1 In 1778 when Haidar became 
master of the whole country south of the Krishna, Nargund was 
left to its chief on condition that he acknowledged Haidar’s supre- 
macy and paid tribute. 2 In 1785 by demanding a higher tribute 
Tipu Sultan estranged Venkatrav, the chief of Nargund. As by 
himself he was unable to withstand Tipu, Venkatrav applied for 
help to the Bombay Government, and as they were unable to help 
him he turned to the Court of Poona. When Tipu pressed Venkatrav, 
Nana Fadnavis interfered. He declared that Tipu had no right to 
exact more than the former tribute, that landholders on the transfer 
of districts were liable to no additional payments and that the rights 
of Brahman landholders, except when guilty of treason, were always 
respected. Tipu replied by sending two bodies of troops to demand 
more tribute than the Nargund chief could pay and thus give him a 
pretext for reducing the fort. In March 1785 when news reached 
Poona that the siege of Nargund was begun, a body of MaratMs 
was sent to relieve Venkatrav. Before the Poona detachment 
arrived, want of water had forced the Maisur troops to raise the 
siege. They were still in the neighbourhood and after some' 
skirmishing compelled the Mardthas to retire, took Ramdurg about 
twenty miles north-west of Nargund, and resumed the siege of 
Nargund. On Tipu’s assurance that only the regular tribute would 
be exacted, the Maratha army re-crossed the Krishna. The siege 
was pressed with vigour and on the strength of the terms promised 
by Tipu Venkatrav capitulated. As soon as the fort was taken 
Tipu broke his promise, sent Venkatrav and his family into captivity 
and took their daughter into his harem 3 In 1787, in accordance with 
the terms of a treaty made with the Marathas, Tipu ceded them 
Nargund. 4 In a Maratha revenue statement of about 1790 Nargund 
Bahadur appears under the Torgal district as the head-quarters of 
a sub-division with a revenue of £7500 (Rs. 75,000). 5 On the 
conquest of the Peshwa’s territory in 1818 Nargund was restored to 
Dddajirav Appa, the chief who was then in possession of it. In 
1821 the chief was freed from a tribute of £347 (Rs. 3470) called 
Kunur Bab, and from rendering any service on condition that he 
acknowledged British supremacy and acted loyally to them. In 


, 1 ^°^ es BylgAum, 42 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CXIII. 173. Local tradition also says that 
the tort was built by Shiviji and called Makilgad. The traditional date is 1677 or 
three years after Shivaji’s coronation. 

, InJia ’ n - 187. 3 Grant Duffs Marat his, 466-467. 

Grant Duffs Mardtlids, 472. 5 Waring’s Mardthds. 243. 
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1827 Nargund town was described as well bnilt with an excellent 
market in the fair season. 1 In 1842 it was described as a large and 
populous town with a large number of bouses. It was surrounded 
by a mud wall with bastions and curtains in bad order. 2 In 1857 
the Nargund chief was Bhaskarrav Appasaheb, commonly called 
Baba Saheb, the most intelligent of the Bombay Karn&tak chiefs. He 
had collected a library believed to contain between three and 
four thousand Sanskrit volumes. He conceived himself grievously 
wronged by the British Government as he was refused sanction to 
adopt a son. The idea that his state would be absorbed by the 
British Government seems to have hung heavily on him and to have 
made him a leader in the general movement of the time. As Nargund 
fort was known to be one of the strongest places in the Bombay 
Karnatak it was deemed politic to ask the chief to send his heavy guns 
and stores of powder to Dharwar on the plea that in the unsettled state 
of the country it was advisable to prevent the possibility of their 
falling into the hands of insurgents. The chief could not refuse to 
deliver his guns without showing signs of disloyalty. On the 7th 
of May 1858 all but three of his guns and a large store of powder 
and saltpetre were received in Dh&rwar. This attachment of his 
arms alarmed the chief and led him to suppose that Government 
were aware of his treasonable plans. Meanwhile news arrived of 
the revolt of the chief of Mundargi and Bhaskarrav placed guns in 
position on his fort. A letter which he received about the same 
time from Mr. Manson of the Civil Service, the Political Agent of 
the Southern Mardtha Country, greatly incensed him and fearing 
that his treasonable intentions were fully known to the Political 
Agent, he went with about seven or eight hundred horse and foot 
towards Ramdurg about twenty miles to the north-west. Learning 
that Mr. Manson was at Suribdn village twelve miles north of 
Nargund, the chief surrounded the village at night and murdered 
Mr. Manson who had an escort of only a dozen troopers. Mr. 
Manson’s head was cut off and fixed by the chief on the gate of 
Nargund town. The news of Mr. Manson’s murder and of the 
insult to his body reached Dharwar on the 30th May. On the 1st 
of June a force under Colonel, afterwards Major-General Sir, George 
Malcolm appeared before Nargund. A party of 100 horse went to 
reconnoitre the fort and retired. The armed rabble which the chief 
had collected to "the number of 700 mistook this withdrawal for 
flight and came pouring out towards the British camp. On seeing 
the main body of the British force they retreated and were pursued 
by the cavalry who sabred them to within 500 yards of the town, 
inflicting a loss of about sixty killed. Skirmishers were afterwards 
thrown forward under cover of artillery and by evening the town 
was taken and the troops were moved forward to the chief’s palace. 
Early next morning a storming party wound up the steep path to 
the fort gates which they were prepared to blow open. No 
resistance was offered. The place was found almost deserted as 
many of the garrison had jumped down the precipice rather than 
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face the storming party. The chief himself had fled. Bis track 
was followed with great energy and skill by Mr., now Sir, Frank 
Souter, then Police Superintendent of Belgaum, and on the 2nd of 
June he was found in the Torgal forest with six of his chief followers 
disguised as pilgrims on their way to Pandharpur. He was taken 
to Belgaum and was there tried, convicted, and hanged on the 12th of 
June. On the 3rd of June a proclamation was issued declaring the 
Nargund state forfeited. 1 The fort was garrisoned for some time 
by a few British troops which were soon withdrawn. As the hill was 
well supplied with water, soon after the confiscation a proposal was 
made that the water cisterns and a few buildings should be kept in 
repair and the fort used as a health resort for Dharwar invalids. The 
fortifications have been dismantled and the fort has been rendered 
untenable by destroying some of the chief reservoirs. 2 

Narsa'pur, two miles north-east of Gadag, is a private or ina>n 
village with in 1881 a population of 583. The revenues of the 
village go towards the maintenance of the temples of Trikuteshvar 
and Virnarayan at Gadag. 3 The village has an old temple and an 
inscription of the Kalachuri chief Someshvar or Shivdev the son of 
Bi]jala dated 1173. The temple has two windows adorned in a 
somewhat peculiar style with figures in deep relief. The figures 
seem taken from the Ramayan and Mahfibharat and are much like 
the elaborate sculptures on each side of the porch base in the Kailas 
temple at Elura. They are fine examples of the mode in which 
Hindu sculptors of the thirteenth century carved life in action, 
conventional and not without many defects, but free from any great 
extravagance, and telling with sufficient distinctness the tale they 
are meant to record. The way in which the bas reliefs are separated 
from one another is very beautiful, a dark line admitting light into 
the interior. But the way of breaking its monotony by medallions 
at intervals gives a sparkling effect to the whole in a very pleasing 
manner. 4 

Navalgund, 15° 33' north latitude and 75° 25' east longitude, 
about twenty-five miles north-east of Dhfirwfir, is a municipal town 
the head-quarters of the Navalgund sub-division, with in 1881 a 
population of 7810. The 1872 census showed a population of 9578, 
of whom 7989 were Hindus and 1589 Musalmdns. The 1881 
census showed 7810 or a decrease of 17G8, of, whom 6578 were 
Hindus and 1232 Musalmans. The municipality was established in 
1870. In 1882-83 it had an income of £462 (Rs. 4620), and an 
expenditure of £618 (Rs. 6180). The income was chiefly from an 
octroi house and other taxes ; the chief heads of expenditure were 
sanitation roads and water-supply. The water-supply is chiefly 
from the Nilva pond. The want of a dispensary is badly felt. 
There are fifty-two wells all, except one, brackish. They are 
chiefly used for washing. Among the property of the municipality 
is a ruined fort called Lalgadi. Navalgund has five schools three 


M r S / T Le ^ r ? d “ sWes tem India, 222-226; Bom. Gov. Sel. CXIII. 192 - 194 ; 
, A' L t S. from Mutiny Files. See below Snribdn. 

4 iL™? Ilddlet rv?- s - 3 See PP . 715- 716. 
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Government and two private. Of the three Government schools. Chapter XIV. 
one anglo -vernacular and one vernacular are for boys and one — 

vernacular is for girls. Navalgund is noted for its superior Places, 

breed of cattle which are chiefly sold at its weekly cattle market on Navalgund. 
Tuesdays ; and for its cotton carpets which are exported throughout 
Dharwar and the neighbouring districts. Cradles and toys are also 
made and largely sold. 

No remains of old temples or inscriptions have been found at History. 
Navalgund and it appears to be a new town. Its earliest mention 
is in 1454 as the head-quarters of a sarkdr or province governed 
under the Bahmani king Ala-ud-din IL (1435-1457) by his brother- 
in-law Jalalkhan. In the same year Jalalkhan and his son Sikandar 
Shdh hearing a false report that the king had died, seized on several 
districts round Navalgund. The king promised a free pardon to 
the rebels if they submitted. Instead of submitting Jalalkhan 
called for aid to the Malwa king telling him that Ala-ud-din was 
dead and that the ministers were dividing the kingdom. The 
Malwa king crossed Khdndesh and came to the Deccan in 1457 but 
learning that he had been deceived retreated leaving secret orders 
to capture Sikandar and bring him to Mdndu. Sikandar retreated 
to Navalgund and on the promise of a free pardon gave up Navalgund 
fort. In the distribution of governorships and commands which 
followed the death of Ala-ud-din II. and the succession of his son 
Hum&yun Zelim (1457), Sikandar SMh suffered a disappointment 
and joining his father at Navalgund began to raise troops. He 
defeated the force sent against him. Then the king advanced in 
person, and offered to pardon the rebel father and son if they 
submitted. As they refused to submit, Humdyun ordered an 
attack. The insurgents fought with the greatest bravery. After a 
long indecisive action the king who was pressing forward in the centre 
mounted on an elephant was attacked by Sikandar. The king’s life 
was saved by his elephant which seized Sikandar in his trunk, and 
threw him from his horse. Sikandar was killed and his followers 
fled. Next day the siege of Navalgund was begun ; and at the end 
of a week, having no hope of relief, Jalalkhdn submitted. His 
life was spared but he remained a prisoner for the rest of his days. 1 
About 1690 under Aurangzeb’s governor of Savanur Navalgund 
was the head-quarters of a revenue division managed by an 
hereditary Lingayat officer called the Desai of Navalgund. In 1747 
the Savanur Nawab was obliged to agree to a treaty ceding to the 
Peshwa the whole of the present sub-division of Navalgund along 
with other parts of the Dharwar district. 2 In 1778 when Haidar Ali 
became master of the country sonth of the Krishna, Navalgund was 
left to its chief on condition that he acknowledged Haidar’s 
supremacy and paid him tribute. 3 In a Maratha revenue statement of 
about 1790 Navalgund appears in the Torgal district or sarkdr as the 
head of a pargana with a revenue of £7542 (Rs. 75,420). 4 Between 
1795 and 1800 in the struggles which convulsed the Maratha state 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 447-450. 2 Stokes’ Belgaum, 44, 4S ; West’s History, 21. 

J Stokes’ Belgaum, 55 ; West's History, 22. 4 Waring’s Marathds, 243. 
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Dhondho Pant Gokhla took Navalgund and Gadag from their 
hereditary Desai. 1 In November 1817 General Munro appointed 
one Ramrav as the military officer or amildar of Navalgund. After 
his appointment Ramrdv quickly took possession of more than half 
the district, and on the 19th of December advanced from near 
Navalgund with 500 men to attack Gokhla’ s son who was in 
Navalgund with seven hundred horse. About 600 of the horse 
were picquetted in the streets and in the open space between the 
town and the fort. The rest were mounted and watching Rdmrdv 
who advanced at noon so rapidly that he entered the town before 
the horsemen could mount and leave. Struck with panic the 
Maratha horse fled without offering any resistance. Nineteen horses 
were taken alive and twenty were found dead. On hearing of his 
son’s defeat Gokhla came from Badami to join him with 550 horse 
and 200 foot and after gathering the fugitives reached Navalgund 
on the 22 nd of December. Rdmrdv retired into the fort, and on the 
23rd, with ammunition nearly exhausted, he was hardpressed by 
Gokhla. On hearing that Gokhla had reached Navalgund, General 
Munro marched from Dh&rwar with two flank companies one of 
the battalion guns and a five and a half inch mortar under the 
command of Major Newall. Within two miles of Navalgund small 
parties of horse were seen ; and about a mile further the main body 
was discovered moving slowly alongside of a rising ground at the 
distance of about a thousand yards. As the enemy seemed to 
intend to attack General Munro’s baggage, two shells were 
thrown and two horsemen were killed. At this the whole body 
moved off attended by about two hundred foot and were soon out 
of sight leaving about ten dead in the streets. After the blockade 
of Navalgund was raised General Munro and Major Newall returned 
to Dharwar. 2 The desai family of Navalgund enjoy some indm 
lands. In 1838 on the death of the grandfather of the present chief 
adoption was allowed on condition that the chief abolished all 
duties on trade, and assimiliated his administration to the system 
prevailing in the neighbouring Government villages. 

Navli, eight miles east of Navalgund, has a temple of Kalmesh- 
vardev with an inscription. 

Nilgund, a small village twelve miles south-west of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 819, has a temple of Narayan built of 
polished stone with a large hall or mandap in front. The roof of 
the temple is supported on twelve round and highly carved pillars 
and the walls are adorned with mythological sculptures. To the 
east of the north gate of the village is an inscription dated 1044. 

Nidgundi, a small village five miles west of Bankapur, has five 
inscribed stones varying in length from 4' 9" to 2' and in breadth 
from 2' to 1' 6". One of the inscriptions which bears no date belongs, 
to the reign of the fourth Rashtrakuta king Amoghvarsh I. (851- 
877) and records that his feudatory Bankeyaras of the Chellaketan 
family had the government of the Banavasi Twelve-thousand, the 


1 Stokes’ Belgaum, 63. 
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Bellvola Three-hundred, the Kundur Five hundred, the Purigere or 
Lakshmeshvar Three -hundred, and the Kundarge Seventy. 1 

Nidgundi, a small village nine miles east- south -east of Ron, has 
four small black stone temples of Ramlingdev, Dashameshvardev, 
Kalmathdev, and Narayandev. 

Nidnegal, about ten miles south of Kod, with in 1881 a 
population of 447, has a temple of Kaleshvar said to have been built 
by Jakhanficharya. The temple contains two images of Basava and 
one of Kaleshvar. Near the temple are fiteen carved stones some of 
them inscribed. 

Nidshingi, a small village ten miles north of Han gal, with in 
1881 a population of 79, has two inscriptions dated 1109 and 1110. 

Ra'nebennur, 14° 37’ north latitude and 75° 41' east longitude, 
on the Poona- Harihar road, about eighty miles south-east of Dharwar, 
is a municipal town the head-quarters of the Ranebennur sub-division 
with in 1881 a population of 10,208. Till 1836 when it was merged 
into the Dhfirwar collectorate, Ranebennur was the head-quarters 
of a sub-collectorate. Besides the usual sub-divisional revenue and 
police offices Ranebennur has a municipality and a travellers’ 
bungalow. In 1882-83 the municipality had an income of £429 
(Rs. 4290) chiefly raised from octroi house and other taxes; and an 
expenditure of £520 (Rs. 5200) chiefly on conservancy roads and 
water-supply. 

The 1872 census showed a population of 11,623 of whom 9323 
were Hindus and 2295 Musalmaus. The 1881 census showed a fall 
of 1421 that is a total of 10,202 of whom 8398 were Hindus and 
1804 Musalmdns. Ranebennur is noted for the excellence of its 
cotton and silk fabrics which are largely exported to the neighbouring 
districts. There is a considerable trade in cotton and a weqkly 
market is held on Sundays. The town has five schools, a temple, 
and a Musalman saint’s tomb. Of the five schools, three are 
Kanarese and one Hindustani, and one is a girls school. Near the 
lamp pillar of the temple of Siddheshvar is an inscription dated 1489 
giving the names of some of the Vijaynagar kings. The Musalmdn 
tomb is said to belong to a saint Hazrat Jamalshah Walo who came 
from Ajmir about 1785. The saint wore bangles up to his elbows 
and used to lead by one string a mouse a cat a dog a stag a snake 
and a mungoose. A large gathering of people chiefly of the town 
Musalmans takes place at the tomb during the Muharram week. 
The tomb was repaired about 1850 at a cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000). 
The roof is supported on forty stone and numerous wooden pillars. 

In 1791 Captain Moor describes Ranebennur as a market town of 
some extent and importance with large gardens and groves to the 
east and north. 2 While in pursuit of the Maratha freebooter 
Dhundia Vagh, Colonel Wellesley arrived before Ranebennur on 
the 27th of June 1800 with cavalry and advanced picquets. The 
garrison fired on the cavalry and an attack was ordered. The 
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assault was made by advanced picquets of fifty Europeans and 150 
natives under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Monypenny and 
the leading battalion the first of the line. Colonel Stevenson posted 
cavalry round the fort to cut off the garrison’s retreat, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Monypenny led the attack with such dash that the place 
was escaladed without the loss of a man. Most of the garrison of 
500 men were killed. The town was given to Appa Saheb. Colonel 
Wellesley remained six days at Ranebennur, and on the 2nd of 
July left for Haveri on his way to Savanur. 1 On the 1 1th of 
October 1818 a party of General Munro’s force occupied Rdnebennur. 2 

Kattihalli, about ten miles south-east of Kod, is a large village 
with in 1881 a population of 2382. Till 1864 when it was transferred 
to Hirekerur, Rattihalli was the head-quarters of the Kod sub-division. 
Kattihalli has a ruined fort and a temple of Kadambeshvar in the 
Jakhandcharya style, built of sculptured slabs, and with three domes 
supported on thirty-six pillars. There is a weekly market on 
Fridays when chillies are chiefly sold. There are seven inscriptions 
in the village varying in date from 1174 to 1550. Four of them 
are in the temple of Kadambeshvar two on either side of the fort 
gate and one on the left of the village gate. The inscriptions in the 
temple are one dated 1174 in the reign of the Kalachuri king 
Someshvar (1167-1 175), 3 two dated 1238 in the reign of the Devgiri 
Yadav king Singhana II. (1209-1247), and one dated 1298 in the 
reign of the great Ramcbandra or Ramdev (1271-1308) of the same 
dynasty. 4 The inscriptions on the fort gate are dated 1547 and 
1557, and on the village gate 1550, probably referring to the 
building of the fort and the village wall in the reign of the eleventh 
Vijaynagar king Sadashivrdy (1542-1573). In 1764 in the war 
between Haidar and the Marathas, Rattihalli was the scene of a 
signal rout of Haidar’s army. Uniting with the force under his 
geileral Fazl Ullah, Haidar took a strong position at Rattihalli with 
20,000 horse and 40,000 foot of which one-half were disciplined 
infantry. The fourth Peshwa Madhavrav (1761-1 772) gaining through 
his cavalry correct information of the strength of Haidar’s position 
determined not to attack it and instead employed his troops in 
driving out Haidar’s garrison from the towns and villages north 
of the Yarda. In the hope of bringing on a general engagement 
Haidar moved with 20,000 men intending to retire and draw the 
Marathas towards the strong position which Fazl Ullah held with 
the main body of the army. The Marathas threw out a few bodies 
of skirmishers who, retiring as he advanced, drew Haidar forward 
until their parties, always going away but steadily thickening, at last 
formed solid masses of horse, which gradually moved round Haidar 
and his camp and, not without heavy loss, forced him to turn his 
feigned retirements into a real retreat. 5 


. 1 Wellesky’s Supplementary Despatches (India, 1797- 1S05), II. 34 - 39. Fourteen 
°t the despatches are dated Ranee Bednore, 27th June to 2nd July 1800. 

Blacker s Maratha War, 59 - 60. 

p"??* 1 . 1 ** R atta P a lli or Rattihalli fort was besieged by the great Hoysala king 
EaUam. (im- 1-211). Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 68. * 

, s Kinarese Dynasties, 59, 61, 73, 74. 

Ukes South of India, I. 461 - 465 ; Grant DufFs Mardthds, 330- 332. 
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Ron, 15° 48' north latitude and 75 c 48' east longitude, about 
fifty-five miles north-east of Dharwar, is the head-quarters of the 
Ron sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 5229. Till 1869 when 
it was transferred to Gadag, Ron had a subordinate judge’s court. 
Ron has seven small black stone temples. In one, the temple of 
Chameshvardev, is an inscription dated 1180. 

Sangur, a small village on the left bank of the Varda about 
twelve miles south-west of Karajgi, has a small temple of Ishvar 
with a roof supported on two octagonal pillars. The village has also 
a temple of Virbhadra and a ruined fort. Virbhadra’s temple has 
two inscriptions dated 1164 and 1412. On the bank of the fort 
ditch is a hero-stone with an inscription dated 1234 and near it are 
two inscribed stones one dated 1264 and the other a fragment. 

Sa'tenhalli, about ten miles north-west of Kod, with in 1881 
a population of 523, has a large temple of Kamling and smaller 
temples of Hanumin, Harihar, Kallappa, and Narayan. The 
Ramling temple has three inscriptions one on the south dated 1 114, 
another on one of a row of stones also to the south of the 
temple dated 1203, and the third on a monumental hero-stone or 
virgal also dated 1203. Kallappa’s temple on the bank of the 
Chikkonati reservoir about half a mile from the village has an 
inscription dated 1142. The Harihar temple has an inscription 
dated 1203 of the time of the Hoysala king Vir Ballal or 
Balldl II. (1191 - 1211)» The inscription shows that Karndev the 
last Banavdsi Kddamba chief, though subjugated by Vir BalMl was 
making active resistance. 1 Ndrayan’s temple has an inscription 
dated 1240, and outside the village in a row of stones is a hero-stone 
or virgal dated 1203. Leaning against the wall of Hanuman’s temple 
is an inscribed stone dated 1580. 

Savdi, a small village five miles south-west of Ron, has a temple 
of Brahmadev and Narayandev each with an inscription. The 
Brahmadev temple is said to have been built of stone brought from 
Bddami in Bijapur. The roof of the temple is supported on 
numerous carved pillars and the outer walls are adorned with 
paintings. 

Shiggaon, 14° 59' north latitude and 75° 18' east longitude, on 
the Poona- Harihar road, about forty miles south-east of Dharwar is 
the head-quarters of the Bankapur sub-division, with a district 
bungalow and a population in 1881 of 4094. A weekly market is 
held on Wednesday. Shiggaon has temples of Kalmeshvar and 
Basappa and ten inscriptions. One in the temple of Basappa is 
dated 1121 ; of the others, four of which are in the temple of 
Kalmeshvar, the dates have not been made out. 

Shringeri, a village about six miles south-west of Han gal, has 
an old stone weir across the Dharma river. The weir forms the 
head-works of an old canal seventeen miles long irrigating over 
7000 acres of garden and terraced land and feeding eighty-nine old 
reservoirs. The weir seventeen feet high and forty feet broad at 
top and about 100 feet long is founded on a ledge of rock. It is 
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built of old carved temple stones said to be brought from Hdngal. 
One of the stones has an Old Kanarese inscription of ninety-two 
lines fairly legible. There are parts of similar inscriptions on three 
other stones fixed upright. 1 

Sidenur, a small village about ten miles north of Kod, has a 
temple of Kalleshvar with an inscription slab. 

Sirgod, about eight miles south-west of Hfingal, with in 1881 a 
population of 1158, has temples of Kalleshvar and Ishvar. In front 
of the temple of Kalleshvar is a hero-stone or yirgal with an 
inscription dated 1143. In the temple of Ishvar is an inscription 
dated 1187. 

Sirur village, four miles south-east of Gadag, with in 1881 a 
population of 891, has temples of Maligi-Ishvasar and Torangalla- 
Brahmadev and four inscriptions. Two of the inscriptions dated 
1040 and 1042 are in Torangalla’s temple ; one dated 1273 is in 
Maligi’s temple and the fourth dated 1048 is at a gate called 
Kuruvagalagasi. 

Sitikond, about eight miles west of Kod, has an inscribed stone 
on the edge of a rice field to the east of a reservoir dated 1048. 
Just below the inscribed stone is a sati stone. 

Soratur, a large village about ten miles south of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 2375, has Shaivite temples of Ishvar 
Malleshvar and Virbhadra and a Jain temple. There are five 
inscriptions in the village one dated 869 in the reign of the 
Rashtrakuta king Amoghvarsh I. (851-877) and giving the name 
of his feudatory Ahavaditya ; another dated 951 is in the temple 
of Virbhadra and belongs to the Rfishtrakuta king Krishna IV. 
(945-956). It gives the name of the village as Saratavura the city 
or village of lizards. A third dated 1071 is in the Jain temple, a 
fourth dated 1091 in the temple of Ishvar, and a fifth dated 1107 in 
the temple of Malleshvar. About 1193 Soratur was the scene of a 
Devgiri Yadav defeat by Narsimh the son of the great Hoysala 
king Ballal II. or Vir Ballal (1194-1290). 2 

Sudi village, about nine miles north-east of Ron, with in 1881 a 
population of 1993, has a fort, temples, and inscriptions. There 
are three temples of Basvanna with an inscription dated 1084; 
one the Jodu Kalashada Gudi or the Two Spire temple with three 
inscriptions, one dated 1010 in the reign of the Western Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya V. (1010-1018), another dated 1059 and the 
third dated 1130 ; and one of Mallikarjun with one inscription dated 
1068 in the reign of the Western Chalukya king Someshvar II. 
(1068-1075). There are two inscriptions dated 1069 and 1084 in 
a field outside the village and an inscription in the fort dated 1180 
and belonging to the Kalachuri chief Sankama (1177 - 1180). Sudi 
has a little trade in cotton thread. 

Sul village, on the Dhfirwfir-Gadag road, with in 1881 a populatioil 
of 1749, has a large temple of Kalmeshvar and four inscriptions the 
dates of which have not been made out. 


1 Mr. R, B. Joyner, C. E. 


3 Fleet’s K&narese Dynasties, 35, 37, 68. 
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Suriba'n, a small village in Rdmdnrg territory about twelve 
miles north of Nargund, is noted as the place where in 1858 Mr. 
Manson, Political Agent of the Southern MartLtha Country, was 
murdered by the Nargund chief. Mr. Manson, who was in the 
prime of life, intelligent energetic and decided, had incurred much 
ill-will from his connexion with the Inam Commission, but his 
frank and kind disposition gave him considerable influence with the 
Bombay Karnatak chiefs. Hearing that the Nargund chief had 
placed guns on his fort, 1 Mr. Manson moved with great speed to 
the threatened quarter, leaving his escort behind and taking with him 
only a dozen troopers of the Southern Maratha Horse. He came to 
Ramdurg where the chief a half brother of the Nargund chief 
received him cordially but advised him not to go to Nargund or 
through Nargund territory as the country all round was unsafe. 
In spite of this warning at five on the evening of Saturday the 29th 
’ of May Mr. Manson set off through the Nargund territory towards 
Dhfirwar with an escort of twenty-one men. He pressed forward 
that night to Suriban about ten miles south of R&mdurg and 
lay down in his palanquin which had been placed on the 
raised platform of a rest-house. Meanwhile the Nargund chief 
who was greatly incensed at a letter sent by Mr. Manson from 
Ramdurg and who feared that the Political Agent had full know- 
ledge of his treason went towards RAmdurg with seven or eight 
hundred horse and foot. On the way, hearing that Mr. Manson was 
at Suribdn, he turned aside and came to the village about midnight. 
A band of armed men sent by the chief surrounded the village, came 
close to the spot where Mr. Manson and his party were asleep, 
killed the sentry and rushed upon Mr. Manson. Mr. Manson roused 
from sleep in his palanquin fired his revolver at his assailants and 
wounded one, but was immediately overpowered in the palanquin, 
his head was cut off taken to Nargund and exposed on the town gate, 
and his body was thrown into the fire that had been kindled by his 
party. Ten of Mr. Manson’s party were killed and eleven wounded. 
On the 30th of May Lieutenant LaTouche came from Kaladgi to 
Suriban with a party of the Southern Maratha Horse and recovered 
Mr. Manson\s body which was partly burnt, took it to Kaladgi where 
it was temporarily interred and finally sent to Bombay. 2 

Tadas is a large village on the Dhdrwar-Kdnara frontier, about 
ten miles north-west of Shiggaon, with in 1881 a population of 2701. 
It lies on the Dharwar-Kumta road and has a Collector’s bungalow. 
Till 1862 it was the head- quarters of a petty division. In 1827 it 
had 231 houses, ten shops, a temple, and wells. 3 

Tegur, about fifteen miles north-west of Dharwar, is a large 
village on the Dharwar-Belgaum road, with in 1881 a population of 
1791. Tegur has a travellers’ bungalow and an excellent camp for 
troops. Large quantities of iron ore are smelted in the village. 
The village has a temple of Kareva in great local repute. Outside 
the village is a den sacred to the goddess. 4 In a table of military 
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routes prepared in 1862 Tegur appears as Taigoor with 500 houses, 
a market on Fridays, eight shops, seven wells, ponds, and a water- 
course. The camping ground is dry rough and stroDg ; and towards 
the end of the hot weather water is scarce. 

Tirla'pur is a large village on the Hubli-Bijapur road, about six 
miles west of Navalgund, with in 1881 a population of 1 559. Tirlapur 
has a travellers’ bungalow and is one of the chief halting places for 
the cart traffic from Bijapur and the Nizam’s territories. The 
village is badly off for water especially in the hot weather. Near 
the village is a large reservoir which was built before the beginning 
of British rule. 

Trimalkop, with in 1881 a population of 295, is a small village 
on the Poona-Harihar road about twelve miles south of Hnbli. It 
is largely used as a halting place and has a travellers’ bungalow. 

Tuminkatti, on the Dharwar-Maisur frontier about fifteen 
miles south of Rdnebennur, is a large village on the Tungbhadra, 
with in 1 881 a population of 4622 of whom 4221 were Hindus, 397 
Musalmans, and four Christians. Tuminkatti has a school and a 
weekly market on Wednesdays. 

Ukund, a small village about five miles west of Ranebennnr, 
with in 1881 a population of 730, has a temple of Kalleshvar with 
an Old Kanarese inscription slab (5'x2'6"). There is a copper- 
plate grant in the possession of one Shankar Ningapa Bajar. 

Unkal, on the Poona-Harihar road, about three miles north of 
Hubli, is a large village with in 1881 a population of 2975. The 
village has an outstation of the Basel German Mission. There 
are three temples in the village all said to have been built by 
Jakhanacharya. Two of them, Kalmeslivar’s and Virbhadra’s, are 
small and modern looking, but the third Chandramauleshvar’s is a 
large black stone temple with sculptured walls and pillars. There 
are three inscriptions in the village two of them on the road leading 
to the ruined fort of Unkal. 

Vadenpur, a small village about five miles north of Kod, with 
in 1881 a population of 330, has to the north an inscribed stone 
dated Monday the twelfth of the bright half of Kdrtih (October- 
November) 1500 (S. 1422 Dundubhi Samvatsar). The inscription 
records the grant of Maypnr (?) to the Lingayats as an atonement 
for the murder of a woman named Kapite by a man whose name 
appears to read Lingakunteyavadar Kenidsannadnayak. 

Vanhalli, a small village about two miles north of Shiggaon, has 
a temple of Ishvar with an inscription. 

Vara'h, ten miles south-west of Kod, with in 1881 a population 
of 553, has a temple of Kalleshvar with a hero-stone or virgal bear- 
ing an inscription dated 1288. In the land belonging to one Malld- 
lappa Desai within the limits of this village is a sati stone or 
md.iiikal 1 dated 1446 (S. 1368). 

Yalisirur village, about thirteen miles south of Gadag, with in 
18S1 a population of 912, has a temple of Ishvar with three inscrip- 

1 llastikal is an abbrevation of mahasatikal or the stone of a great sati. 
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tions dated 1109, 1117, and 1144, and a temple of Hanumannear 
the village gate with an inscription dated 1115. 

Yaungal, a large village about fifteen miles west of Ron, with in 
1881 a population of 1709, was till 1862 the head-quarters of a petty 
division. 

Yelival, a small village of 490 people, nine miles north of Hdngal 
has a temple of Dyamava with an inscription dated 1404. 

Yellur, a small village of 239 people, six miles north-east of 
Hangal, has a temple of Kallappa with near it on the bank of a 
pond an inscription, the date of which cannot be made out. The 
village has a second inscription dated 1248. 

Yemnur , 1 three miles south-west of Navalgund, with in 1881 a 
population of 850, is the scene of a large yearly fair in March-April 
attended by 20,000 to 100,000 people. Thefair isheld in honour of Raja 
Baghsavdr a saint of Kulburga in the Nizam’s territories. The story is 
that about 1690 shortly after the overthrow of the Bijdpur Adilshfihi 
dynasty (1489-1687), there lived two famoussaints.KhwfijaBandNawdz 
at Bijdpur and Shfih Mira Abdul Rajak Kddri at Kulburga in the 
Nizam’s country. Kadri worked many miracles and rode with a snake- 
whip on a scorpion-bridled tiger which gave him the name of the 
Tiger-riding king or Raja Bdghsavdr. Riding on his tiger Kadri once 
went to visit Khwaja the Bijapur saint. As he drew near, Khwfija’s 
grandson, a miraculous boy of seven unwilling to be outdone by Kadri, 
jumped on an old wall and rode up on it to meet the tiger king. 
Humiliated by a power which could make a wall move Kadri returned 
to Kulburga without seeing Khwfija and died of grief. Khwdja 
cursed his grandson for causing the death of his saintly visitor 
and the boy too died. Since then the tiger-riding saint’s 
fame has spread and various tombs have been raised in his honour. 
Betroji, a Maratha headman of Koregaon village in Satara a great 
devotee of the saint, saw him in a dream. The saint asked 
him if he had any wish and Betroji prayed the saint to live near 
him and take care of him and his family. The saint told him that 
he would find impressions of the saint’s hand or panjds lying near 
his pillow and that he was to take them to Yemnur and worship 
them there. On awaking Betroji found near his pillow two canes 
and a hand or panja riding on a silver tiger. He took them to 
Yemnur and began to worship them. About 1720 the present tomb 
a mud-walled whitewashed building with a wooden roof still stand- 
ing was built by a descendant of Betroji. The present objects of 
worship are two hands or panjds on two small brass horses. The 
ministrants are descendants of Betroji who get about £120 (Rs. 1200) 
as offerings from the devotees at the fair. The fair is held on the fifth 
of the dark half of Phdlgun or March-April and lasts about four days. 
Of the twenty or twenty-five thousand Hindus and Musalmans who 
attend the fair only about 5000 are devotees, who come under vows to 
the saint to cure venereal disease. They come from various parts of 
the Dharwar district, from Belgaum, Bijapur, Kanara, and the Nizam’s 
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Chapter XIV- territories. Persons suffering from disease promise, if the saint cures 
— them, to offer sheep and fowls and to feed Musalman beggars. 

Places- They take medicine in the name of the saint and if cured come to 

Ykmnuk. Yemnur to fulfil the vows. On arriving the devotees bathe in the 

Benihalla which flows close by the town, smear their bodies with mud 
and swallow some incense burned before the sacred hands mixed 
with the water in which the sacred hands have been bathed. The 
promised sheep and fowls are slain by a Musalman who is paid 1 \d. 
(1 a.) a head. After being boiled and offered with a wheat cake 
to the saint, the animals are eaten by the payer of the vow if 
he is a flesh-eating Hindu. If he is not a flesh-eater he gives 
the animals to the Maratha ministrants or to the people. Sometimes 
brass and silver horses and hands are presented to the saint. These 
are kept near the original horses and hands and worshipped with them. 
The fair is a considerable centre of trade; about £2500 (Rs. 25,000) 
worth of goods are sold every year. About 200 booths are set up by 
Lingayat Maratha and Musalman dealers. 1 The articles sold are rice, 
pulse, sugar, sweetmeats, cooked food, country liquor, grapes, guavas, 
water and musk melons, plantains, flowers, matches, firewood, 
fodder, waistcloths, women’s robes, jackets, small and large trousers, 
small carpets, thread, needles, combs, redpowder, perfumes, tooth- 
powder, false pearls, and coral beads, copper brass and iron vessels, 
metal lamps, small boxes of tin brass and copper, toys, and bamboo 
baskets. The buyers are chiefly consumers, and all payments are in 
cash. The people spend the four days of the fair in great merriment. 
Hindus buy sugar, flowers, and perfumes and if they have made a 
vow, offer them with animals to the saint, making a small money 
present to the ministrant. Musalmans offer cooked food and 
presents in money to the Maratha ministrant and to the Musalmfin 
beggars, but abstain from animal sacrifices. When they have paid 
these vows, the people form in groups and go to hear dancing 
girls and singing and playing beggars, or go to see wrestlers, or 
buy and eat sweetmeats and fruit, or buy toys for children, or combs 
matches needles and thread for home use. A municipality, which 
is managed by the Navalgund commissioners and is maintained by 
a pilgrim and shop tax, has been opened since the 28th of January 
1881. 2 The pilgrim tax, which in 1882-83 yielded £241 (Rs, 2410) 
is levied at the rate of l^d. (1 a.) on each pilgrim. The shop tax, 
which yielded £32 (Rs. 320) is levied at Is. to 2s. (Re. |-1) on 
each shop or booth according to its size and amount of business. 
The charges amounted to £381 (Rs. 3810) most of which was spent 
in improving the water-supply. 

Yergufpi. Yerguppi, a small village on the Benihalla about twelve miles 

south-east of Hubli, has a temple of Narayan, with a stone 
inscription. 

1 The details are thirty booths of sweetmeat-makers : twenty-five each of brass 
vessels, sugar, and grocery sellers, and twenty each of dealers in cloth iron pota 
plantains sugarcane and glassware. Mr. C. Wiltshire, C. 8. 

2 Government Notification, General Department, 3413 of 12th October 1881. 
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The State of Sa'vanur, consisting of twenty-five villages scattered 
through the Dhilrwar sub-divisions of Bankdpur and Karajgi, has 
an estimated area of seventy square miles, a population according to 
the 1881 census of 14,700, and, daring the five years ending 1883, 
an average yearly revenue of £5660 (Bs. 56,600). Bound the 
town of Savanur, which is about forty miles south-east of Dharw&r, 
the state lands stretch about thirteen miles west and east, and 
about nine or ten miles north and south. Except in the west 
where are low scrub-covered hills, the country is flat and rather 
bare of trees. No river with a flow of water throughout the year 
passes through Savanur, but the Varda, on its way through Karajgi, 
touches the south-east boundary of the state. Several villages are 
provided with reservoirs and ponds, and . on the supply of water 
stored in these during the rains, the people depend for the greater 
part of the year. As the hot season advances the supply of 
water in these ponds runs dry, and people have recourse to wells in 
neighbouring villages or to temporary wells sunk in the beds of 
small streams. Most of the state villages are provided with wells 
which are used both for drinking and for watering cattle. The 
climate is hot, but the rains are abundant though not excessive. 
The climate of the town of Savanur, which has a rainfall of about 
twenty-five inches, is considered better than that of Dh4rw4r. 
Within Savanur limits' there is only one forest at Mulakari. Before 
the British management of the state began this forest was much 
injured. Lately a good deal has been done in planting timber trees 
and the forest is jnow more thriving. Besides this specially reserved 
forest, tamarind, mango, nim, and bdbhul abound in all the villages. 
Boad-side trees have lately been planted and are doing well. Accord- 
ing to the 1881 census returns the population of the state was 14,763 
of whom 10,904 were Hindus and 3859 were Musalmans. The soil of 
the northern) eastern and southern villages is both red and black, 
and that of the western villages is red. The crops are the same 
as those grown in DMrwar. Cotton is the chief crop in black soil 
villages, and large quantities of cocoa and betel palms and betel vines 
are grown at Savanur. In the town of Savanur moneylending 
is carried on by Brahmans, Lingayats, and Baddis. The other 
villages have few moneylenders. Villagers in need of money 
borrow either from Savanur or Dharwar moneylenders. The 
yearly rate of interest, when property is not pledged as security, 
varies from eighteen to twenty-four per cent. With a pledge of 
ornaments or other property the yearly rate is twelve to eighteen 
per cent. When husbandmen borrow they generally mortgage 
their land as security, or, in liquidation of the debt, promise to sell 
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the creditor its produce at something less than the market rate. 
Formerly the Nawab used to borrow money from lenders in the 
neighbouring Dharwar sub-divisions of Gadag, Bankapur, Karajgi, 
and Ranebennur, and also from his own relations at a yearly rate 
of interest of twelve per cent. There is no mint at Sftvanur. The 
Imperial rupee is the only coin in circulation. Before the state 
came under Tipu (1785) there was a mint at which gold coins 
called Savanur Huns, bearing the name of the reigning Nawab and 
valued at 6s. 8 d., were made. No silver was coined at this mint. 
Prices and wages are the same as those in the neighbouring Dharwar 
towns and villages. The Savanur sher is equal to twenty tolas and the 
capacity sher is equal to about 170 tolas. Savanur is not a place of 
much trade. There is some trade in cotton and grain, but not on nearly 
so large a scale as in the towns of Hubli and Gadag in Dharwar. 
Cleaned cotton is the chief article of export to Kumta or Karwar. 
The leading articles of import are rice, oil, sugar, and other groceries. 
The only Savanur manufacture is the weaving of women’s robes, 
cheap waistcloths, and other coarse cloth. 

The Savanur family is said to belong to the Meyanna tribe of 
Pathans. 1 As far as is known from their family records, twenty 
generations passed between Abdul Karim Khan, the first Malik or 
head of their villages in Kdbul, and Bahlole Khan, the founder of 
the family in the Deccan. Malik Awtan Kh;in, the fifteenth in the 
line, entered Hindustan in the train of Timur’s army. Doda Khan 
the seventeenth in descent first changed the title of Malik for that 
of Nawab and rose in importance at the Imperial Court. Owing to 
the displeasure of the Emperor Jahangir (1605-1626), or perhaps 
to a difference with the nobles of the court, Bahlole Khan left Delhi 
and went to the Deccan, where he remained for some years with 
Khan Jahan Lodi the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan. When Khan 
Jahdn fell under Shah Jahan’s displeasure and was harassed to death 
Bahlole Khan entered Murtaza Nizam Shah’s (1605-1630) service, 
but quitted it soon after on the murder of Murtaza in 1631 by his 
minister Fateh Khan. He then went to Bijapur where he was 
favourably received by Mahmud Adil Shah (1626*- 1656). His son 
Abdul Rahim Bahlole Khan seems to have done good service under 
Ali Adil Shah II. (1656-1672), and in 1660 was employed with Baji 
Ghorpade of Mudhol and afterwards with Khdwas Khan to check the 
growing aggressions of Shivaji. Abdul Karim, also called Abdul 
Karim Bahlole Khan, the next in the line was one of the most powerful 


l Of the Pathdns who are of Afghdn origin Orme wrote in 1S03 : They are the 
best troops and the most dangerous enemies of the throne when in arms against it. 
From a consciousness of their superiority in arms, together with a reliance on the 
national connection which exists among them, howsoever scattered into the services 
of different princes, they have acquired an insolence and audacity of manners which 
distinguishes them as much as the hardness of their features from every other race 
of men in the empire. . They treat even the lords they serve with very little respect. 
From the known ferocity of their temper it is thought dangerous to inflict punishment 
on them even w'hen they deserve it, as a strong spirit of revenge has familiarised 
em with assassination which they seldom fail to employ whenever the smallness of 
eir numbers disables them from taking vengeance by more open attacks. Orme’s 
Keprmt Transactions of the British Nation in Hindustan (Madras 
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noblemen at the court of Bijapur. 1 His marriage with the daughter 
of Masaud Khdn, the estate-holder or jdgirddr of Adoni, procured for 
him as his wife’s dowry the fort and subdivision of Bagalkot in South 
Bijapur, and, what was of still greater value, the support of the 
Abyssinian party at the Bijapur court of which his father-in-law was 
the head. Abdul Karim commanded the Bijapur armies during several 
campaigns against the Marathas, and on some occasions met with 
success. On the death of Ali Adil Shah II. in 1672 Abdul Karim 
Khan was appointed governor of the Bombay Karnatak, Sunda, and 
theKonkan, but the jealousy of the regent Khawas Khan prevented 
him taking the appointment. In his wars with Shivaji he 
suffered defeats and had to return to Bijapur in disgrace. Taking 
advantage of the unpopularity attaching to the regent Kh&was 
Khan owing to his alliance with the Moghals, Abdul Karim 
procured the regent’s assassination and succeeded to the chief power 
in the state, which he held till his death in 1678. Under his 
guidance, the Moghals, who came to secure the surrender of Bijapur, 
were repulsed and had to make a treaty. He also quelled a 
disturbance in the Karnatak, and his eldest son Abdul Nabi Khan 
conquered some country further south, and became the Nawab of 
Kadappa about 240 miles south-east of Savanur. His surviving son 
Abdul Rauf Khan continued in Bijapur service, and, on the fall of 
Bijapur in 1686, he was sent to deliver the state seal to Aurangzob. 
He then entered Aurangzeb’s service receiving, with the command 
of 7000 horse, the title of Dilawar Khan Bahadur Dilawar Jang 
and an assignment of the twenty-two mahdls or petty divisions 
of Bank&pur, Torgal, and Azamnagar or Belgaum yielding a 
yearly revenue estimated at £240,000 (Rs. 24 lakhs). 2 At first he 
made Bankapur his head-quarters, but afterwards taking a fancy 
to the site of a small village named Janmaranhalli, he founded there 
the town of Savanur or Shravanur, as the place is still locally called 
perhaps because the removal took place during the Hindu month of 
Shrdxan or August. Abdul Rauf Khan was employed on several 
occasions under the Moghals. He aided in reducing Venkappa Naik 
the Berad chief of Vakenkeri now Shorapur in the Nizam’s territories 
and was afterwards sent to subdue the refractory estate-holders or 
desais of Kittur in Belgaum and Navalgund, Shirhatti, Havanur, 
and Dambal in Dharwar. In 1715 Abdul Rauf died leaving twelve 
sons. The two eldest Abdul Fateh Khan and Abdul Muhammad 
Khan came to the throne one after the other each for six months. 
The third son Abdul GhaSar Khan (1716-1721), acting under the 
orders of the Moghal Viceroy of the Deccan, was successfully resisted 
at one time by the desdi of Shirhatti and at another was forced to 
yield the fort of Misrikota about twenty-seven miles north-west of 
Savanur to the Marathas under Rastia. Still he must have been 
generally successful as at his death in 1721 he left his successor 
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1 The quarter occupied by this family outside the city walls is still shown at 
Bij&pur covered with ruins which are called Bahlolpur. 

2 According to the Nawdb’s account Abdul iuuif K h;Hi married Aurangzeb’s 
daughter and received these districts in jayir. According to other local accounts 
he received these districts valued at £17,500 (Ra. 1,75,000) for the support of 4000 
horse. Bom. Gov. Sel. CX11I. 207. 
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nearly the whole of the country between the Krishna and tho 
Tungbhadra. The north-western portion of this tract belonged to 
the Marathas and is part of ancient Maharashtra where the Mar&tha 
language is still spoken. 

In 1721 Ghaffar died leaving three sons Abdul Majid Khan, Abdul 
Suttar Khan, and Karim Khan, the second of whom usurped the 
succession but was displaced and put to death by the other two 
brothers. Majid Khdn then became the head of the family. He began 
by incurring the enmity of the Mogal Viceroy the Nizam by neglecting 
to apply to the Nizam for investiture on his succession. A Moghal 
force marched against Savanur and Majid Kh&n had to yield. In 
the wars (1720-1730) between Kolhapur and Satara Majid Khan 
sided with Kolhapur and added parts of south and east Belgaum to 
his Dharwdr possessions. About 1730, as the deputy of the Nizdm 
who in 1723 had thrown oS his allegiance to the Emperor, he 
received Belgaum fort. He was also the master of Sunda in North 
Kanara and of Bednur beyond the Tungbhadra. Emboldened by 
these successes in 1746 Majid Khan ventured to resist single-handed 
the authority of the farmer of the Maratha dues from the country 
between the Krishna and the Tungbhadra. This brought on him a 
Maratha army under the Peshwa Balaji (1740-1761). In 1747 
Majid Khdrn had to agree to a treaty by which he yielded the country 
comprised in the sub-divisions and old estate lands of Padshapur, 
Kittur, I’arasgad, Gokak, and Yadvad in Belgaum ; of Bagalkot 
and Badami in South Bij&pur ; of Navalgund, Dambal, Annigeri, 
and part of Ranebennur and Kod in Dharwar ; of the state of Torgal ; 
of Haliydl in North Kdnara ; of Harihar beyond the Tungbhadra and’ 
others, thirty-six districts in all. He was allowed to keep Misrikota, 
Hubli, Bankapur, Hangal, the greater part of Kod and Ranebennur,’ 
and the district of Kundgol, in all twenty-two together with the 
family forts of Bankapur, Torgal, and Belgaum or Azamnagar. 
It was also agreed that the MaratMs should not molest Sunda 
and Bednur. Part of the country ceded by this treaty does not seem 
to have at once passed to the Marathas. 

In 1748 the great Nizam-ul-Mulk died and his second son Nasir 
Jang became the ruler of Haidarabad. Nasir Jang’s claims were 
disputed by his nephew Muzaifar, a favourite grandson of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, who allied himself with the French at Pondichery. To oppose 
his rival, Nasir. Jang aided by a small body of English troops under 
Major afterwards Major-General Lawrence, the father of the Madras 
army, marched into the Karnatak. He was also accompanied by 
Majid Khan and his kinsmen the Pathan Nawabs of Kadappa and 
Karnul These three possessed the daring temper of their nation 
and had willingly taken the field with Nasir Jang because they made 
no doubt of obtaining in reward for their military service a remission 
o large sums they owed to the Moghal treasury as well as consider- 
able immunities m their states. But Nasir Jang heeded not their 
claims and treated them as vassals who had done no more than their 
duty m going to the Moghal standard. Disappointed in their hopes 
they grew weary of a bootless war. On the eve of the battle Muzaffar 
Jang was deserted by his French allies, and, through the exertions of 
he three Nawtibs, Muzaffar Jang gave himself up to his uncle on the 
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solemn assurance being given to the Nawabs that Muzaffar would 
not in any way be injured. Contrary to his promise Muzaffar was 
put in irons by Nasir Jang. Nasir Jang’s faithlessness annoyed the 
three Nawabs, who from that day confederated and meditated 
mischief, but agreed to remain quiet until they could carry out 
their plans. They intrigued with the French general Dupleix 
who gained a Brahman named Ramdas in the confidence of Nasir 
Jang, and through him raised seditions in the army which Dupleix 
called into operation by an attack on the camp by a detachment 
commanded by M. De LaTouche. On the 5th of December 1750 
Nasir Jang was treacherously shot by the Nawab of Kadappa. 
Muzaffar was set free and the three Nawabs began to demand 
the rewards they expected for their share in his success. During 
his imprisonment Muzaffar had promised everything the Nawabs 
thought proper to ask, not intending to fulfil more than what the 
necessity of his affairs should oblige him to. The presence of 
the French troops made him care little for the Nawabs’ resentment, 
and to the French alone he entrusted the guard of his 
person and the care of his treasures. Not to irritate the Nawabs 
by an absolute rejection of their claims, he told them that his 
engagements with the French would not allow him to determine 
anything without the advice and participation of Dupleix, and 
encouraged them to hope that everything would be settled to their 
satisfaction at Pondichery. On the 16fch of December 1750 the 
Nawabs waited on Dupleix at Pondichery, and desired him to 
determine what rewards they should receive for the services they 
had rendered. They demanded that the arrears of tribute which 
they had not paid for three years should be remitted ; that the 
countries which they governed, with several fresh territories, 
should be exempted from tribute to the Moghal government ; and 
that one-half of the riches in Nasir Jang’s treasury should bo 
given to them. It was known that all the lords of Muzaffar’s court 
waited to measure their demands by the concessions which Muzaffar 
should make to the three Nawabs ; if these obtained all they asked, 
the whole of his dominion would scarcely suffice to satisfy the other 
claimants in the same proportion. On the other hand, if they were 
not satisfied it was much to be feared that they would revolt. 
Dupleix therefore postponed all other considerations to this 
important discussion, and conferred with the Nawabs for several 
days successively. He acknowledged Muzaffar’s great obligations to 
them for their conduct in the revolution ; but insisted that he 
himself had contributed as much to it as they, and was therefore 
entitled to as great rewards, and that if such concessions were 
extorted Muzaffar would no longer be able to maintain the 
dignity he had acquired. With the object of setting the example 
of moderation, iu the last conference, Dupleix told the Nawdbs that 
he would waive his own claims to any share of the treasures or to 
any other advantages which might distress the affairs of Muzaffar. 
Finding Dupleix determined to support the cause of Muzaffar 
the Nawabs agreed among themselves to appear satisfied with 
the terms he proposed. These were, that their government 
should be augmented by some districts much less than those they 
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demanded ; that their private revenues should be increased by the 
addition of some lands belonging to the crown given to them in 
farm at low rates ; and that the half of the money found in Nasir 
Jung’s treasury should be divided among them, but the jewels 
should be reserved to Muzaffar. This agreement was signed by the 
Nawabs who likewise took on the Koran an oath of allegiance to 
Muzaffar declaring at the same time that Nizam-ul-Mulk himself 
had never been able to obtain from them this mark of submission. 
Muzaffar on his part swore to protect them so long as they remained 
faithful. 

On the 4th of January 1751 Muzaffar left Pondichery accompanied 
by a French detachment commanded by Bussy and consisting of 300 
Europeans and 2000 sepoys with ten field pieces. The march was 
continued without break until the end of the month when they arrived 
in the territory of Kadappa about sixty leagues from Pondichery. 
There some straggling horsemen quarrelled with the people of a 
village and set fire not only to that but to two or three other 
neighbouring villages. The Nawab of Kadappa, pretending to be 
greatly annoyed by this outrage, ordered a body of his troops to 
revenge it by attacking the rear-guard of Muzaffar’s division. A 
skirmish ensued, and the Kadappa troops, overpowered by numbers, 
retreated to their main body. Their attack, whether by chance or 
design is uncertain, had been directed against that part of the army 
which escorted the women ; so that this defiance was heightened by 
the most flagrant affront that the dignity of an Indian prince could 
receive, for the persons of women of rank are deemed sacred 
even in war. Muzaffar no sooner heard of this insult than he 
ordered his whole army to halt, put himself at the head of a large 
body of troops, and prepared to march against the Nawab of 
Kadappa. Bussy, who had been instructed to avoid if possible 
all occasions of committing hostilities on the route to Golkonda, 
interposed, and, with much difficulty, prevailed on Muzaffar to 
suspend his resentment until the Nawab should explain the 
reasons of his conduct. Messengers were sent both from Muzaffar 
and Bussy. To Muzaffar’s messengers the Nawab of Kadappa 
answered that he waited for their master sword in hand ; but to 
Bussy he sent word that he was ready to make submission 
to Muzaffar through his mediation. The difference of these 
answers stung Muzaffar to the quick, and nothing could now 
stop him from proceeding to take instant revenge. He told 
Bussy, who still attempted to calm him, that every Pathan in his 
army was a traitor ; and in a very few minutes the truth of his 
assertion was confirmed. For his spies brought news that the 
troops of all the three Nawabs were drawn up together in battle 
array; that they were posted to defend a defile which lay in the 
army s line of march, and several posts leading to the defile were 
e ended by cannon which had been brought some days before, 
liiese preparations left no doubt that the rebellion of the Nawabs 
was piemeditated, and indeed they had begun to concert it from the 
Tl ''; ' 3ur they had taken the oath of allegiance at Pondichery. 
•'I™ i ln marc k at the head of his cavalry, grew impatient 
e s ow pace of the 1 rench battalion, and hurried on to attack 
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the rebels without their aid. The Nawabs had in their service 
many of their own countrymen, who, though mnch inferior in 
number, stood the shock with great intrepidity and had even 
repulsed Muzaffar’ s troops before Bussy came up. The fire of the 
French artillery, after severe slaughter, changed the fortune of the 
day and obliged the Nawabs to retreat. Then Muzaffar, irritated 
by the repulse he had sustained, rallied his troops and heedless 
of Bussy’s remonstrances pursued the fugitives and left once 
more the French battalion behind, who endeavoured to keep in 
sight of him but in vain. They soon after came up to some of 
his troops who were cutting to pieces the body of Majid Khan the 
Nawab of Savanur which lay dead on the ground. The Nawab of 
Kadappa fled from the field desperately wounded, and in pursuing 
him Muzaffar came on the Nawdb of Karnul, who, finding he 
could not escape, turned with the handful of troops that surrounded 
him and pushed on towards Muzaffar’s elephant. Exasperated 
by this defiance Muzaffar made a sign to his troops to leave the 
Nawab to be attacked by himself. The two elephants were driven 
close to each other, and Muzaffar had his sword lifted to strike, 
when his antagonist drove the point of his javelin through his 
forehead into the brain. He fell back dead. A thousand fire-arms 
were aimed at the Nawab, who in the same instant fell mortally 
wounded The troops not satisfied with this atonement dashed with 
fury on the Nawab’s body-guard and cut them to pieces. The 
French battalion was preparing to hail their return with acclamations 
of victory when the news of Muzaffar’s fate struck them with the 
deepest consternation. They immediately marched back to the 
camp which they found jin the utmost confusion. Large arrears of 
pay were due to the army, and it was to be feared that the soldiery 
would mutiny and plunder, and every general suspected the others 
of sinister intentions. 1 

Majid Khan was a man of considerable talents and his memory 
is still held in esteem in the southern districts. He founded the 
large and flourishing town of New Hubli, the chief division 
or peih of which is named after him Majid Peth. Majid Khan’s 
son Abdul Hakim Khan had not long succeeded before he had 
to face a formidable confederation and to give up much of his 
possessions. He imprudently received into his service one Muzaffar 
Khan who had first been under the Nizam, and then under the Peshwa 
Balaji (1740-1761), and when the Peshwa demanded his surrender, 
Abdul Hakim refused to give him up. He had also declined 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Salabat Jang the third son of the 
great Nizam-ul-Mulk who had been raised to the throne of Haidarabad 
through the influence of Bussy. The two powers combined 
against Hakim Khan and an army under the Peshwa Balaji marched 
against Savanur, and was joined on the way by a force under Salabat 
Jang and Bussy with a splendid train of artillery. The Nawab 
was aided by Murarirav of Guti who had also thrown off his 
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allegiance to the Peshwa. The besieging force was too strong for 
the Nawab, and, after a siege of three months during which the 
superiority of the European artillery was first displayed, the Nawab 
came to terms partly owing to the sense of his weakness and partly 
under the influence of Murarirflv. 1 The French Company owned 
Murarirav a large sum on account of his services in the Trichinopoly 
war (1740-1743) for which the government of Pondichery had passed 
a bond. He had often threatened mischief to their affairs whenever 
the opportunity offered if the money was not paid. Now, seeing the 
great force that was coming against him and the Nawdb, he privately 
offered to give up his claim upon the French Company if Bussy 
would effect his reconciliation with the Peshwa on moderate terms. 
A negotiation entirely conducted by Bussy ensued, the result of 
which was that Hakim Khan and Murarirav made their submission 
to their superiors and Murftrirflv gave toBussy the bond of the French 
Company. This device of Bussy’ s came to the notice of Salabat 
Jang who, influenced by the Peshwa Balaji, not only dismissed 
him from his service but took measures for his destruction. 2 Under 
the terms of the treaty the Nawab Hakim Khan gave up to the 
Peshwa the districts of Misrikota, Hubli including the new peth 
or town, and Kundgol yielding a yearly revenue of £82,393 
(Rs. 8,23,930). To compensate the Nawab the Gntal division of 
Ranebennur and Parasgad with the district of Annigeri were added 
to Savanur raising his total revenue to £77,864 (Rs. 7,78,640) 
including Sunda in North Kanara. The Nawab was obliged in 
addition to pay £110,000 (Rs. 11,00,000) in money for the balance 
of which Bankapur fort was made over to Holkar in pledge. On 
the other hand the Peshwa engaged to protect the Nawab from all 
interference on the part of the Nizam. 

Haidar Ali, who in 1763 had usurped the Maisur throne, 
within a short time enlarged his northern frontier. The province of 
Savanur ran far south into Haidar’s territory and Haidar formed the 
design of gaining the Sdvanur Nawab to his interest. Besides the 
Savanur Nawab he was anxious to gain the Nawabs of Kamul and 
Kadappa with the view of establishing a defensive cordon along his 
northern frontier and gaining three corps of hardy Pathan cavalry to 
serve with his armies. Abdul Hakim Khan, the Savanur Nawab, 
rejected Haidar’s overtures, and in 1764, a large Maisur army under 
Haidar and his general Fazl Ulla Khan appeared before Savanur. The 
situation of the Nawab rendered it equally unnecessary and 


1 Grant Duffs MarAthds, 292-293. 

, irt? rm foc\ HlSt . 0ry °( Hindustan, I. 427. While describing these operations Orme 
(Ditto, 426) writes of Savanur : The city of SAvanur or SAnore lieth about 200 miles 
south-west of Golkonda and about thirty north-west of Bisnagar. It is extensive 
"* ™ peopled, situated in a great plain and surrounded by a wall with round. 
strong 11 ! ^ u^ n i a ro °k a ^° n * a mile and a half from the city is a very 

name! ca i led 1 ® ank ^ pu , r whence the capital is generally called by the twin 

in those rn + r ^ ai *i t v, dlst . m S u i sl i it fr° m another place belonging to a pdliqar 
rituarinn Of 5i neS ’ 1C ,V S llkewise called Sinore - Orrne’s details art incorrect. The 
SXv l ““"i W j th r f?P ect to Bisnagar is more than double the distance and is 
to that given by Onne ; and the city is never called 

place of nearlv the Bnn^Apur is sometimes so called to distinguish it from a. 

1 w 01 “early the same name. Moor’s Narrative, 246. 
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impracticable for him to maintain a large body of troops. Rather 
for the credit of not shutting himself up in the town without an 
effort than with any reasonable hope of success against Haidar’s 
overwhelming force, the Nawab moved out with 3000 to 4000 
horse and a rabble of irregular foot. The foot were spread over 
the plain so as to make a show of greater numbers, and the Pathan 
horse were reserved in a compact body to take advantage of any 
opportunity that might offer. Haidar, holding this demonstration 
in contempt, made a disposition which was intended to envelope 
the whole and to cut off their retreat. Abdul Hakim charged 
the principal column when in the act of deploying, cut through it 
with considerable slaughter, and with great coolness and judgment 
prepared to overset the infantry, already formed in line, by a 
charge of their flank. At this moment a reserve of artillery opened 
with effect on this close and compact body of cavalry, and produced 
a degree of confusion which compelled the Pathans to disperse and 
retire. Haidar seized with promptitude this favourable moment for 
a charge with his own cavalry ; the fugitives were pursued to tho 
very gates of the city, and a small remnant only of the infantry, 
who stripped and passed as peasants, escaped the sabre on the 
plain. The immediate consequence of this gallant but imprudent 
effort was the unconditional submission of Abdul Hakim to all the 
demands which Haidar had previously made, and to a further 
military contribution of £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs). Hoarding treasure 
is not among the propensities of a Pathan, nor among the practices 
which escape the observation of a Maratha, and, as the Nawab had 
unfortunately little credit with the moneylenders, he was obliged 
to make payment in shawls, silks, muslins, gold cloths, carpets and 
other valuables, equal according to Haidar’s estimation to the 
stipulated sum but actually worth four times that amount. 1 The 
defeat of the Naw4b enabled Haidar to occupy the Maratha country 
as far north as the left bank of the Krishna. A Mardtha army under 
the Peshwa MddhavrSv (1762-1773) marched against Haidar, drove 
him beyond the Tungbhadra, and, in 1765 forced him to come to terms 
under which Haidar agreed to give up all claims on Savanur. In 
1776, taking advantage of the confusion at Poona which followed 
the death of the Peshwa Madhavrav in 1773 and of the murder of 
the young Peshwa Narayanrav in the same year (1773), and under 
a secret agreement with Raghunathrav, Haidar again crossed the 
Tungbhadra and possessed himself of about one-half of Savanur, 
Before his campaign was over the monsoon burst with great violence 
and caused such destruction among his horses and cattle that Haidar 
was forced to seek shelter. The Poona ministers opposed to Raghu- 
n&thrdv sent troops to drive Haidar across the Tungbhadra. The 
attempt failed and by 1778 Haidar was master of the whole country 
south of the Krishna. In 1779, to strengthen his hold on the coun- 
try, Haidar opened an alliance with Abdul Hakim Khan by giving 
his daughter to Abdul Hakim’s eldest son Abdul Kheir Khan, and 
taking Abdul Hakim’s daughter for his second son Karim Shah. 
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On the occasion of this double alliance Abdul Hakim and his whole 
family visited Seringapatam. Haidar came out to meet them as a 
token of respect ; and the marriages were celebrated with great 
splendour. 1 The half of Savanur which in 1756 the Marathas had 
left in his possession was restored to the Nawab on the promise of 
paying a yearly tribute of £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) ; and as much of 
the remaining half as was under the Marathas but was now under 
Haidar was also restored on condition of keeping in service 2000 
choice Pathan horse to be commanded by two of the Nawab’s sons. 
Till Haidar’s death in 178*2 Abdul Hakim prospered. Haidar’s 
sou Tipu, out of personal enmity to Abdul Hakim, took offence 
at his neglect in not sending messages of condolence, and 
demanded a large sum on the ground that the contingent had not 
been properly maintained. This greatly annoyed the Nawab who 
allied himself with the Mar&thas. In 1786 when the Marathas 
began to recover their footing in the Bombay Karnatak, Tipu made a 
demand of 1280,000 (Rs. 28,00,000) from the Nawab in lieu of his 
contingent, and sent Rilghvendra Naik his chief banker to receive it. 
Tukoji Holkar was at this time besieging Kittur then belonging to 
Tipu. The Nawab sent to him for aid. He marched in one night 
to Savanur in the hope of surprising the banker but only secured 
some of his followers from whom he exacteif £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). 
Tipu, hearing of this movement, proceeded from Seringapatam, 
crossed the Tungbhadra, and advanced against Savanur. fiaripant, 
the conramnderof the Maratha army in the Deccan, joined the Nawfib’s 
and Holkar’s armies at Savanur. Both armies met in the plain of 
Savanur and in the war which followed Savanur suffered severely. 
The prospect of an English-Maratka alliance led Tipu to ask for 
terms. An armistice took place on the 1st of February 1787, and 
peace was concluded in April. The Nawab was restored to that 
portion of his territory which he held before his son’s marriage with 
Haidar’s daughter. But dreading Tipu’s treachery the Nawab did 
not venture to remain at Savanur and went to Poona, where he 
subsisted on a monthly pension of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) allowed him 
by the Marathas. 

In the Third Maisur War (1790-1792) after Dharwarwas cleared 
of Tipu’s troops Hakim Khan lived at Savanur. At the end 
of the war in 1792 on their return from Seringapatam a party 
of Europeans of Captain Little’s Detachment halted at Savanur. 

ord was sent to the Nawab telling him of their arrival and 
their desire to pay him their personal respects. A painful attack of 
illness prevented the Nawab from showing his respect to the party and 
to the Ftramjis in general by himself attending and conducting them 
to the palace. On an appointed day the party went to the Nawab’s 
residence. At the door they were received by the head physician 
and the courtiers who detained them for a quarter of an hour in 
talk about the war. Several of the Nawab’s children, who were 
remarkably fine boys, were brought from their Persian and Arabic 
tutors to be introduced to the ‘ Fining is .’ Several chambers had 


1 Wilkes’ South of India, II. 207. 
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to be passed before coming to the gardens in which was the Nawab’s 
residence. It was at the end of an enclosed piece of ground dis- 
posed in flower beds, with a handsome piece of water and fountain 
in the centre, round which the party had to pass as it were in 
review before the Nawtib, who, with a favourite son about seven 
years old, was sitting under an arch of the room on a seat raised 
about a foot from the ground. Being very hot (May) he was thinly 
clad and had on a small cap usually worn under a turban. He 
was old and wonderfully fat, vain, and talkative. The visitors were 
very graciously received and seated on carpets with their hats on 
their heads. They were detained about half an hour during which he 
made manyinquiries about the war, how it was ended, and what likeli- 
hood there was of his being restored to his former position. The party 
responded to the Nawab’s inquiries except on the last point for which 
for political reasons they confessed their ignorance. He appeared 
satisfied with this and expressed himself mightily pleased at hearing 
how Tipu was subdued and humbled. Turning to his attendants, 
as he often did particularly when relating any story in which his own 
exploits in hunting were displayed, he said 'None but the Firangis 
could have done this,’ and pointed to the favourite son near him to 
observe the party. When speaking of Tipu he could not help showing 
his hatred of him. If he dared he would have shown equal dissatis- 
faction at the Marathas whose parsimony had sadly curtailed his 
Splendour and dignity. Although no language but Hindvi or Moors 
was spoken he was doubtless skilled in the learned and polite langu- 
ages. He had the reputation of being a very well informed man, and, 
from what the visitors could learn, as good as it is usual for so great a 
man to be. He made several kind inquiries after the wounds of some 
of his visitors, how and where they received them, and appeared con- 
cerned when he understood there was no likelihood of their recovering 
the use of their limbs. His hubble-bubble, his constant companion, 
appeared to be of English glass curiously cut. There were several 
other pieces of European glass. He never drank any thing but 
water of the Ganges, that is the Godavari, not for its holiness but for 
its medicinal properties, all other water disagreed with him. He had 
several camels and abilurs always employed in bringing water from 
that river. At the end of the visit the guests were perfumed with 
essences and presented with betel leaves. He pressed them to make 
a longer stay at Savanur, but the approach of the rains prevented 
them. His many wives stayed in the gardens to the north of the 
city where he went in the evening. He was blessed with fine chil- 
dren of which he had at least six, the eldest not more than ten years 
old. He seemed very fond of them and they were his chief happiness, 
as he was too wise to be much gratified with the empty praise that 
courtiers paid to what, he was but too conscious, was the pageant 
of royalty. Exclusive of his harem his chief show and expense was 
in his tents and sports. On his former hawking and hunting parties 
few sovereigns in India made more magnificent display. He fondly 
dwelt on his old exploits at these exercises from which he was de- 
barred by age and fatness. He keenly felt the difference between 
his present fallen condition and his former elevation, when, as he 
boasted, he had been known to challenge the sovereign of Maisur 
b 9S-101 
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even to a strife of arms. He was a man of vast dignity. When 
at Poona, imagining ceremonious compliments were not properly paid, 
he was very severe upon the Poona minister Nana Phadnavis himself, 
and that too at a time when he was expecting favour from, and 
indeed dependent on, that court. Enclosed by a wall and a ditch 
of no strength the town of Savanur was neither large nor well 
built. Except the palaces which were chiefly in ruins, there were 
few elegant buildings. There were no fortifications of consequence. 
Outside to the north and east of the city wall were several long 
streets of houses mostly empty. To the south between the city and 
the gardens, which had the ruins of a handsome palace and elegant 
wells ponds and fountains, was a reservoir. 1 

In 1795 Abdul Hakim died, and, as his eldest son Abdul Kheir 
Khan lived withhis brother-in-law Tipu at Seringapatam, the Peshwa 
recognized his second son Husain Mia and gave him in jagir the 
town and district of Sdvanur yielding a yearly revenue of £4800 
(Rs. 48,000). F or some years Husain Mia never enjoyed the revenue 
of these districts and still lived on the pension formerly granted to hia 
father. Backed by Tipu Abdul Kheir Khan returned to Sdvanur from 
Seringapatam and claimed Savanur as his birth-right. Husain 
Mia resisted his claims and Abdul Kheir Khan went to Poona and 
got from Nana Phadnavis a decision in his favour as eldest son of 
Hakim Khan. Nana gave him a grant to take possession of Savanur 
and ordered Dhondu Pant Gokhale the Peshwa’s sarsubhedar or 
governor of the Bombay Karnatak to enforce obedience. Though 
recognized by the Peshwa Abdul Kheir Khan, like his brother, did 
not enjoy the revenue of his estate owing to the quarrels of estate- 
holders in the neighbourhood. He still lived on the monthly pen- 
sion granted to his father and even this was irregularly and seldom 
paid. In 1800 the Savanur country was the scene of the Mardtha 
freebooter Dhundhia Yagh’s outrages of which details are given 
in the Dharwar History Chapter. When General Wellesley marched 
in pursuit of Dhundhia Vagh Abdul Kheir Khan placed himself 
under the protection of the British army. After Dhundhia’s death 
General Wellesley made an arrangement to secure to Kheir KMn the 
receipt of the revenues of his estate. But the disturbed state of the 
country not only defeated General Wellesley’s arrangements but 
forced Kheir Khan to retire to Sunda where he began to raise troops. 
Being prevented from completing his levies by General Wellesley he 
returned to Savanur where he lived with his family in a miserable 
condition. 2 In 1803 when General Wellesley .marched to Poona 
through Dharwar, Kheir Khan was in a state of extreme misery. He 
represented his case to General Wellesley and pressed him to oblige 
Bapu Gokhale the Peshwa’s sarsubhedar to pay him part of the 
arrears of his pension to prevent him and his family dying from sheer 
starvation. Bapu Gokhale’s distress and difliculty, at a time when 
w ,7“, 31 General Wellesley with troops, prevented General 
Wellesley from pressing Kheir Khan’s demands on Gokhale and 
therefore a present of £500 (Rs. 5000) was made to Kheir Kh4n by 


1 Moor’s Narrative, 246-250. 
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General Wellesley in the name of the East India Company. 1 The 
Nawdb continued in the same miserable state, and, in 1806, two rival 
Maratha armies appeared before Savanur. The leaders of both 
the armies by making rich presents to the Peshwa, one after the 
other had obtained deeds making the Savanur country over to them. 
The Nawab was closely besieged by the rival armies from two sides 
and the contest dragged on as their only means of attack were 
old honeycombed guns and unserviceable musketry. The evening 
was generally the only time for combat when they drew out their 
forces, fired a few shots, killed or wounded three or four of their 
men in sight of the walls, and then returned to their camps. Colonel 
Welsh, an English officer, happened to be near Sdvanur when the 
disputants were camped before the town. He waited on the 
Nawdb who lived in the fort, his palace being in ruins. He and 
his family were in rags fine though they were. He was still a 
pensioner of the Marathas and that pension as before was seldom 
or never paid. 2 Some time after 1806 the Nawab began to enjoy the 
revenue of the twenty-five villages originally granted to him. Of 
the twenty-five villages Barvankop, yielding a yearly revenue of 
£280 (Rs. 2800) was assigned to Husain Mia the Nawab’s brother 
and was held by his descendants till 1846 when it lapsed to the 
Nawab. In the last Mar&tha War (1817-1818) the Nawdb’s conduct 
seems to have been exceptionally good, as on the overthrow of 
the Peshwa Abdul Kheir Kh&n was confirmed in his villages by the 
British Government who gave him during his lifetime an additional 
yearly grant of £600 (Rs. 6000) . 

In the earlier days of British connection with Savanur, as the 
estate was rather a grant in lieu of pension than an independent 
jdgir, the British Government exercised complete jurisdiction over 
it and its police administration was placed under a police constable 
or kotval subordinate to the district magistrate of Bankapur. When 
the Nawab’s name was placed in the list of first class Sard&rs 
the kotval was withdrawn and the chief declared to be no 
longer subject to the magistrate’s jurisdiction. The higher 
criminal powers were not delegated to him but were vested in the 
Political Agent Southern Maratha Country to whom also appeals 
lay in civil cases. Abdul Kheir Khan died on the 3rd of November 
1827, leaving five sons all by nika or left-hand marriages of whom 
Abdul Fevaz Khan succeeded him and died within three months. 
Manawar Khan the next in age succeeded. As compensation for 
the loss of the British pension held by his father the revenue from 
the transit duties in his villages was given to him averaging about 
£70 (Rs. 700) a year. In 1832 the net yearly revenue of the 
state averaged between £1500 and £2000 (Rs. 15,000 -Rs. 20,000). 
On the 17th of August 1834 the Nawab Manawar Khan died 
leaving no issue. As his widow was pregnant, the question of 
succession was kept over until the birth of a daughter, when the 
late chief’s brother Abdul Dullel Khan, a man of high education 
and remarkably elegant manners, was raised to the chiefs hip. Nawab> 
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Abdul Dullel Khan impressed in the most favourable manner all 
who were brought into contact 'with him, and received several 
gratifying tokens of the confidence of Government. In 1857 he 
was invested with full criminal jurisdiction, including the power of 
life and death, and three years after he received full civil jurisdiction. 
Government reserving the right of cancelling these powers in the 
event of justice not being administered impartially. In January 
1862- he was appointed a member of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
His administration appears to have been on the whole satisfactory. 
Among other improvements he caused a field survey of his villages 
to be made, which however was found afterwards to be too 
imperfect to form a basis for assessment. In August 1 862 Abdul 
Dullel Khan died at the age of about fifty-five and was 
succeeded by his eldest surviving son Abdul Kheir Khan, who, 
after a career of extravagance that materially involved the estate, 
died of the effects of dissipation on the 11th of May 1868. His son 
Abdul Dulel Khan, a boy not quite six years old, was installed as 
his successor, and was placed under the guardianship of his 
grandfather Muhammad Ghous Khan, and was brought to Dharwar 
to be educated. In 1878 he was sent to the RAjkumar College at 
Rajkot. He remained at Rajkot till 1880 when he was removed 
to the Rajaram College at Kolhapur where he remained till 1882. 
Till 1883 when he was given charge, the state was managed by a 
divdn acting under the direct superintendence of the Collector and 
Political Agent at Dharwar. The Nawab died in August 1884. 

In 1882-83 of the total area of 44,660 acres 31,428 acres were 
occupied, 8626 acres were unoccupied arable, and 4606 were 
unarable. Of the occupied area 15,919 were state and 15,509 were 
alienated or inam lands. Before 1869-70 the system of farming 
villages to the Nawab’s relatives and creditors while tending to a 
heavy reduction in the state revenue enhanced the landholders* 
burdens. In 1869-70, at a cost of £1049 (Rs. 10,490), the survey 
settlement was introduced in the twenty-five villages of the state. 
The acre rates of assessment vary from 6 s. to £2 8s. (Rs. 3 - 24) on 
garden land, from 6s. 9 cl to 8-s. 9 d. (Rs. 3| - 4§) on dry crop land, 
and from 2s. 3 d. to £1 4s. (Rs. 1J - 12) on rice land. The state share 
of the revenue is collected by village officers, the headman and the 
accountant, under the control of the divdn or minister. 


Savanur was rather a grant in lieu of pension than an 
independent state and therefore the British Government, on its 
accession to the sovereignty of the Bombay Karnatak m 1818 
exercised complete jurisdiction over Savanur and placed the police 
administration under a head constable subordinate to the district 
officer at Bankapur. In 1832 a deed or sanad was issued to the 
Kawab Manawar Khan granting him civil powers under Act XIII 
of 1830. In criminal matters the Nawab had full powers with the 
exception of capital punishment which sentence the Polital Agent had 
alone power to award. In 1857 the Nawab was invested with full 
powers including life and death. The Bombay Government 
reserved to itself the right of appeal m civil cases, but, in 1860 in 
consequence of the special confidence reposed in Abdul Dullel Khan, 
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Government invested the Nawab with full civil jurisdiction in his 
territory. Before the British management (1868) there were two 
civil courts, one a sadar amin’s court and the other a sadar court. 
Cases up to £1000 (Rs. 10,000) were disposed of by the sadar amin, 
and appeals against his decisions were made to the sadar court 
over which the Nawab presided. No appeals used to lie to the 
Political Agent Dharwar but he had the right to review the Nawab’s 
decisions. In criminal matters there were three courts, the 
sadar court presided over by the Nawab, a first class magistrate’s 
court, and a second class magistrate’s court. At present (1883) the 
minister or divan exercises the criminal powers of a district 
magistrate, and one of the young Nawab’s cousins is invested with 
the powers of a second class magistrate. Criminal cases which are 
not punishable by a district magistrate are committed to the 
Collector and Political Agent who reviews their decisions and hears 
appeals against the decisions of the divan and the second class 
magistrate. In civil matters the Collector and Political Agent 
is now the appellate authority and has the powers of a district 
judge ; and the divan has the powers of a first class subordinate 
judge. Against the decision of the Collector and Political Agent 
both in criminal and civil matters appeals lie to Government. The 
laws and regulations of the British districts have been introduced 
into the state, and the procedure of the courts is regulated by the 
provisions of these enactments. In 1883 of thirty-one offences 
sixteen were tried by the divdn and fifteen by the second class 
magistrate. Fifty-one civil cases were decided by the divdn. 
There is also a registration office which registered sixty-eight 
documents. 

Before the British management there was no regularly organized 
police. He retained a few men armed with muskets and dressed 
as soldiers. The pay both of the officers and the men was 
small, and they were employed as messengers and letter carriers 
rather than as constables. In 1882-83 the police force was thirty- 
eight strong, together with eighteen hereditary police patils who 
serve in person besides five deputies of hereditary pdtils and two 
stipendiary patils. The hereditary patils have rent-free lands as 
remuneration for their service. In 1882-83, including cash, the 
revenue of the state was £7773 (Rs. 77,730) of which £4380 
(Rs. 43,800) or fifty-six per cent were from land. Except on 
account of certain lands in the state which were leased to the 
Nawab in 1861 on a fixed yearly rental of £48 (Rs. 480), the 
British Government possesses no share in the state revenue. 
The state levies no customs or transit duties. Besides the 
proceeds of the land tax a local fund cess of one anna in the 
rupee of land revenue is levied from all landholders for works 
of public utility and general comfort. Savanur is a municipal 
town, with in 1882-83 a revenue of £291 (Rs. 2910) and an 
expenditure of £191 (Rs. 1910). It has a Government post office 
which is under the charge of the inspector of post offices of 
the Kanara division. From Savanur a runner carries the post to 
Bankapur in Dharwar. In 1882-83 Savanur had three schools, 
a second grade anglo-vernacular school with an average attendance 
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of 112, a Kanarese branch school with an average attendance 
of thirty-two, and a girls’ school with an average attendance of 
thirty. The prevailing diseases are fever, cholera, small -pox, and 
guineaworm. There is a vaccinator who in 1882-83 performed 551 
operations. 

Savanur, with in 1881 a population of 7648, is the head-quarters 
of the Sdvanur state forty miles south-east of Dharwar. The town 
is nearly round and covers an area of three quarters of a square 
mile. It is enclosed by a ditch and has eight gates three of 
which are ruined. Beginning from the north and passing 
east, the gates in repair are the Aghadi in the north, the. 
Lakshmeshvar in the east, the Hurlikop in the south, and the 
Bankapur in the west ; the three ruined gates are the Delhi, 
Gudi, and Hallipatti. The chief objects of interest in the town are : 
the Nawab’s palace, nine mosques, a Vaishnav religious house or 
math, and some old ponds and wells. All of the nine mosques 
are in fair repair. The chief are Kamalballgadi and Khadarbag 
with the tombs of the Savanur Nawdbs. Outside of the town 
to the north is a small prayer place where the Nawab goes in 
state twice a year on Ramzan and on the Bakar Id. . The 
Vaishnav math of Satyabodhsvdmi to the south of the town is 
a large building in good repair. A yearly fair in honour of 
the pontiff or svdmi, attended by a large number of his Vaishnav 
followers, is held at the Moli time in March or April. To 
the south-west of the town is a large fruit and vegetable garden 
watered by a large pond called Moti Taldv or the Pearl Pond. 
The garden has many beautiful wells all of which except two called 
Sadashivbhavi and Vishnu Tirth are in ruins. The Vishnu Tirth 
is held in great veneration by Brahmans. Near the Vishnu Tirth 
is a Hindu temple in good repair built entirely of ashlar stone. 
To the west of the town near the Bankapur gate is a large 
and beautiful but ruinous well called Alii Kkanbavdi after Alii 
Khan a minister of one of the Savanur Nawabs. Outside the 
town is a newly built bungalow surrounded by a garden and 
especially intended for English visitors. Between 1868 and 1876 
the town was greatly improved by Mr. E. P. Robertson, C. S. then 
Collector and Political Agent of Dharwar who had the roads 
metalled and widened and many old wells and ponds repaired. 
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The following account of the village goddesses Durgava and Dayamava 
and their three-yearly fair is contributed by Rdo Bahadur Tirmalrao 
Venkatesh, pensioned Small Cause Court Judge, Dh&rwir : 

Durgava and Dayamava are the most widely worshipped deities in the 
Bombay Kamdtak. Durgava is believed to be an incarnation of P&rvati 
the hill-bom the wife of Shiv, and Dayamava an incarnation of Lakshmi 
or wealth the wife of Vishnu. Durgava, in Dhirwdr, is believed to preside 
over and cause cholera, and Dayamava to preside over and cause small-pox. 
The name of Durgava or Durga Devi appears in the Hindu Purdns and 
she is known and worshipped in all parts of the Bombay Presidency. 
Dayamava is not mentioned in any of the Purdns and she is little known 
or worshipped in any part of the Bombay Presidency, except in the Bombay 
Karnitak. According to the local story Dayamava was the daughter of a 
learned Brahman. A sweeper of the Holaya or Mhar caste fell in love 
with her, and seduced her in the guise of a Brahman. Dayamava, not 
knowing that her seducer was a Holaya, married him, and had several 
children by him. Dayamava once asked her husband to call his mother to 
his house that she might get to know her. Mdtangi the mother-in-law came 
to dine. The dinner was perfect and was passing pleasantly when Matangi 
said to her son, How these sweet cakes taste like to a roasted buffalo 
tongue ? Dayamava was horrorstruck. She made inquiries and finding 
that her husband was a Holaya not a Brdhman, she set fire to Matangi’s 
house, killed all the children she had by the Holaya, and tried to kill her 
Holaya husband. He fled and hid in a buffalo. Dayamava found him out 
and killed both him and the buffalo. 

The temples of Durgava and Dayamava are small buildings of brick 
and mud and are generally near the houses of the Badiges or village 
carpenters. Except in some old shrines where they are of stone the 
images are generally of wood. They are of the form and size of a Hindu 
woman with twelve hands. The six right hands hold the chakra or 
discus, the trishul or trident, a drawn sword, a spear, a dagger, and a 
long knife, and the six left hands hold a shankh or conch shell, a snake, 
a crooked dagger, a scabbard, a short knife, and a vessel either to 
hold blood or red kunkn powder. The images are put together out 
of several pieces not carved out of a single block of wood. The two 
images are always set side by side, Durgava painted green and Dayamava 
painted red. The images are decked with ornaments like those worn by 
high and middle class Hindu women except that the nosering is the pin- 
like peasant woman’s nose ornament not the upper class pearl ring. They 
are dressed in women’s robes, but without bodices the sleeves of which are 
painted on their arms. The Badiges or carpenters are the hereditary 
ministrants or pujdris of these goddesses. Morning and evening they lay 
before them flowers and redpowder, light a lamp, burn incense, wave the 
incense-pot round their faces, and offer them cooked food or fruit. When 
a visitor comes to the temple he rings a bell, falls before the goddesses, 
receives a pinch of incense-ashes from the ministrant, and goes home. The 
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more pious break eocoanuts, offer cooked food or dry provisions and money, 
wave a lighted lamp round the goddesses’ faces, and beat their own cheeks 
in token of atonement for sin. 

Once every third or fourth year, in the month of Vaiahakh or May, 
or in any other month appointed by the committee, a special festival 
is held in honour of the goddess Dayamava called the Dayamavan 
jdtre or Dayamava’s fair. Though Durgava’s name is not mentioned during 
the fair the image of Durgava is carried side by side with that of 
Dayamava and is treated with equal respect. When the people of a village 
agree to hold Dayamava’s fair the leading men of the village the desdi, 
deshpnnde, pdtil, and lulkarni, the potter, the money-counter, the talvdr or 
watchman, the village carpenter, the blacksmith, the shoemaker, the Holaya 
or MMr, the Madigar or tanner, the potter, the barber, the washerman, 
the mathpnti or LingAyat beadle, the joshi or astrologer, the bhdt or bard, 
the tailor, the leading landholders, Lingayat priests, Brahmans, and shop- 
keepers all go in a body with music on New Year’s Day in the month of 
Chaitra or April to the temple of Dayamava and Durgava and there 
tell the people that Dayamava’s fair will take place in two or three 
months. They worship with flower and redpowder a hatchet which is to be 
used in felling timber for the idol car and send men with the hatchet into 
the forest to fetch timber. Some of the leading villagers form a panch or 
committee to gather subscriptions to meet the expenses of the fair, livery 
husbandman, for every twelve acres of land, is required to pay 8s. (Rs. 4) 
in cash and I63 lbs. of Indian millet worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). The desdi, 
deshjnnde, and other village officers each pays 10s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 5 - 25) 
according to his means. The committee get a large copper pitcher and close 
its mouth with leather leaving a small slit to drop money through. The 
pitcher is marked with turmeric and redpowder and is called ddbbi or the 
subscription-pot. One of the committee takes the pot from house to house 
and tells the villagers to drop in their contribution warning them if they do 
not pay, Dayamava and Durgava are likely to visit them with small-pox 
and cholera. In a large town like Dhdrwar the subscriptions amount to 
about £100 (Rs. 1000) ; in villages they vary from £10 (Rs. 100) to £50 
(Rs. 500). When the subscriptions are gathered the images are fresh 
painted, except the eyes which must not be painted till the first day of the 
fair. A twelve feet high wooden car is raised on four huge wheels, and on 
the ear a shed, about twelve feet long twelve feet broad and twelve feet high, 
is built for the goddesses to sit in during the fair. Above the shed is a 
wooden pyramid with an ornamented dome and on the dome is fixed an 
open umbrella. One end of each of two or three strong ropes, each about 
two inches thick and a hundred yards long, is tied to the middle of the 
axles of the wheels. The other ends are left on the public road in front of 
the car that people may take hold of them and draw the car through the 
chief streets on the great day of the fair. The car is ornamented with 
coloured cloths, flags, plantain trees, fruit, flowers, and mango leaves, and 
generally one or two naked human figures are carved to keep off the evil eye. 
A large shed is built outside of the town, and, on one side of it, is a raised 
seat for the goddesses to sit on during the fair. Notice is sent through the 
v illage by beat of drum that all houses should be cleaned, cowdunged, and 
whitewashed, and that the streets should be kept clean for the fair The 
townspeople send to friends and kinspeople within a day’s journey to come 
to the fair. As the time draws near people from the neighbouring villages 
begin to pour in. Shopkeepers raise booths on the road sides from 
Dayamava s temple to the shed outside of the town, and athletes, songsters, 
.Higglers, and dancing and singing girls begin to troop in. When the 
Milage is cleaned and the houses are cowdunged and whitewashed, nine 
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or ten days beforehand, a second notice is sent by beat of drum that the 
fair is to begin on Tuesday the tenth or whatever the date may be, that it 
will last for a fortnight, and that all the people of the village should pre- 
pare themselves for it. A lamp is lighted in the temple and kept burning 
for eight nights and eight days. This lamp burning is called ankihakona 
or the beginning of the fair. As, during the fifteen days of the fair no com 
may be pounded or ground, people grind millet and pound rice enough for 
their use during the fair, and as, except boiling rice and seasoning vege- 
tables nothing else is to be cooked during the fair, people take care to 
prepare various cakes and other sweetmeats enough to last for a fortnight. 
At the close of every fair of Dayamava a fine he-buffalo is bought. His 
brow is rubbed with turmeric and redpowder, nim leaves are tied to his 
neck, and sandal paste and flowers are laid on him. He is set free and called 
pattadahona or the holy buffalo. He roams about the village streets and 
goes into the fields and feeds on anything he may find, no one doing him 
harm or hindrance. Some childless or sick persons vow to the goddess 
that if they have a child, or if their sickness is cured, they will set free a 
buffalo in the goddess’ name. If their prayers are answered they set a 
buffalo free. Such buffaloes are called harkikona or vow buffaloes. 
Besides the holy buffalo and the vow buffaloes the fair committee buy eight 
or ten he-buffaloes and about a hundred sheep. These buffaloes especially 
the holy buffalo and the vow buffaloes, whose free roaming life has made 
them wild, are generally very troublesome. To quiet them they are tied to 
posts and starved for three or four days before the great day of the fair 
and are further weakened by being made to drink strong lime-water. 

On Tuesday the eighth day from the ankihakona or lamp-lighting 
ten carpenter women whose husbands are alive are fed in the chief village 
carpenter’s house, and ten Lingayat women whose husbands are alive are 
fed in the house of the rneti or chief village landholder. Early on Wednes- 
day morning, the second day, Hindu men and women of all castes bathe, 
dress in their best, go to the goddesses’ temple, and stand filling all the 
approaches. About eight the village painter paints the goddesses’ eyes and 
besides his regular wages is given a sheep. The desdi hands the patil 
two gold niungalsatras or lucky neck-threads and the patil ties one of them 
round Dayamava’s and the other round Durgava’s neck. The deshpdnde 
hands the kulkarni two gold nose ornaments called mugtis one of which he 
puts on Dayamava’s and the other on Durgava’s nose. Next the desdi, 
deshpdnde, patil , and kulkarni are given betelnuts and leaves as presents 
from the goddesses. After this the pujuris or ministrants, that is the car- 
penters who made the images, lay flowers and redpowder on them, dress 
them in fine clothes, deck them with ornaments, burn incense before them, 
wave lighted camphor round their faces, and bring them out of the temple. 
As soon as the goddesses are brought out a man of the Madigar or Tanner 
caste called the Ranigia, who is supposed to represent the brother of Daya- 
mava’s husband, comes forward and raising his right hand, in which 
he holds a stick with a bell and a handkerchief fastened to it, in front of 
the goddess shouts out before her the names of the private parts, and 
continues to shout until the car is drawn out of the village as far as the 
shed and the goddesses are placed on the raised seat built for them in it. 
Several cocoanuts are broken and two sheep are killed in front of the 
goddesses. The slaughtered sheep are carried round to the houses of all 
the leading villagers as an honour and are then brought back and kept 
near the car. A third sheep is killed and the images are set on the car. 
The village officers and other leading men stand before the goddesses with 
folded hands while the people offer cocoanuts, plantains, dates, and other 
fruit. The offerings are taken charge of by the carpenter ministrants and 
n 9S— 102 
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their assistants who stand on the ear by tho side of the goddesses. 
Incense is burnt before the goddesses and lighted camphor and lamps are 
several times waved round their faces. About eleven in the morning with 
the leave of the fair committee the ministrant allows the car-dragging to 
begin. About five hundred persons take hold of the ropes tied to the axle 
of the car, two sheep are killed, and amid shouts and yells the car is slowly 
dragged along. As it passes people pray to the goddesses to guard them 
from cholera and small pox. Every time some roughness on the road stops 
the car the goddesses are supposed to be dissatisfied, and a sheep or two are 
slaughtered. At every turn and comer of the public streets through 
which the car is drawn a sheep is killed. As the car moves on carpenters 
masons and blacksmiths walk with it to clear the road. If any of them 
thinks that the goddesses are displeased he calls to the committee who 
order a sheep or two to be slaughtered. In this way the car reaches the 
shed outside of the village. On reaching the shed the goddesses are taken 
down from the car. Two sheep are killed and the goddesses are placed on 
the seats prepared for them and flowers and redpowder are laid on them. 
The laps of the goddesses are filled with rice, betelnuts and leaves, plantains, 
and a cocoanut. When the lap-filling is over the people shout in praise of 
the goddesses. In the evening women of the AsAdi caste, a subdivision of 
the MadigArs or MAngs, dress in fantastic clothes and dance before the 
goddesses singing their praises and telling their great deeds. The Asadi 
men beat drums and play music behind the women, while the Ranigia 
continues to shout filthy words chiefly the names of the private parts. In 
front of the shed a piece of ground, about ten feet long and ten broad, is 
eovvdunged and ornamented with figures drawn with different coloured 
powders. On tho spot so decorated, about four o’clock on the Thursday 
morning, is brought the pattndakonn or holy buffalo, who is supposed 
to represent Dayamava’s Mhar husband . 1 Five or six Madigars or 
Tanners throw the buffalo on the ground and hold him down, some by the 
legs and some by the horns and face. A MAdigar comes with a long sharp 
knife and cuts the buffalo’s throat while another holds an earthen vessel 
to catch the blood. Next the vow buffaloes and one or two specially bought 
buffaloes are led before the idol. The head of each is cut from the body by 
repeated blows with hatchets or sickles. When this is over one of the legs 
of the holy buffalo is broken and put in its mouth and the head is carried 
to a small grass hut called Matangi's gucbala or cottage and laid in it. 
Several earthen lamps are lighted and one of them is set on the head of 
each of the buffaloes. A large quantity of rice is boiled and set on one 
side and the body of the holy buffalo is cut in pieces. The front right 
shoulder is the perquisite of the Ranigia and is handed to him and the 
other parts are distributed among the village officers according to the 
village custom. The village officers do not take these parts but make them 
over to the Ilolayas and Madigars. The boiled rice, which was laid near 
the body of the holy buffalo is now mixed with a part of the buffalo’s 
blood and the undigested food found in its stomach. The whole is put into 
baskets and the baskets arc set on a cart. Two Madigars strip themselves 
stark-naked and one of them sets on the heads of the other the pot 
tilled with the holy buffalo’s blood. The cart and the two naked Madigars, 
followed by hundreds of people and about fifty sheep and some Madigars 
to slaughter them, go to a spot outside the village called the bhdndeva or 


, Relief that the buffalo represents Payamava’s husband is perhaps a remin- 

liot t.ntt ] '"' e w u ’ 1 '; as . umon g the Orissa Khoiitls, with much the same rites, 
ueu uot buffaloes were the victims. Compare Macphersous Khouds, G7. 
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boundary. On reaching the spot one of the naked Madigars throws on the 
ground part of the mixture in the baskets and sprinkles on the ground a 
few drops from the other’s blood-pot as offerings to the evil spirits who 
live on the boundary. A sheep is slaughtered and the party go round the 
village boundary till they come back to the same spot. At every turn and 
corner of the village boundary a little boiled rice from the cart and a few 
drops from the blood-pot are thrown on the ground as offerings to spirits. 
While the party are going round the village boundary the two naked 
Madigars suddenly fall insensible being possessed by evil spirits. One or 
two sheep are slaughtered and the Madigars recover. The Holayas take 
charge of the sheep, give the largest share to the two naked Madigars, and 
divide the rest among themselves. The whole party then return to the god- 
dess’ temple and the people go to their homes, bathe, and eat. On Thursday 
the third day of the fair the patil or headman, the barki or under-headman, 
and the Holaya or village messenger each take clay pots, draw red- white lines 
on them, fill them with rice Indian millet and wheat, close their mouths with 
betel leaves and flowers, and lay them before the goddesses. Each of the 
three is given a woman’s robe and bodice as a present from the goddesses. 
The same evening large numbers come to the big shed. Some wrestle, some 
dance on long ropes and perform other athletic exercises, some sing songs, 
and some walk about looking at the fun, or joking and chatting with 
Suleru, Basavi, and other courtezans. Many are busy, buying different 
articles from the shops, or looking at Asadi women dancing. On Friday, 
which like Tuesday is sacred to the goddesses, the villagers lay 
cooked food or dry provisions before the goddesses, fill their laps 
with rice, fruit, betelnuts and leaves, and a copper or silver coin, burn 
incense, and wave lighted lamps round their faces. During the evenings 
and nights of Saturday Sunday and Monday the rites performed on 
Thursday evening and nights are repeated, and on Tuesday as on Friday 
people offer the goddesses cooked food and dry provisions. Nothing 
special is done on Wednesday. On Thursday the goddesses are taken in 
procession to a spot outside of the village. A plot of ground about two feet 
square is cowdunged and decked with devices in coloured powders, and a 
lamb is set on the square. A member of a subdivision of the Holayas 
called Potrajas, properly Pote-rajas or buffalo-kings, strips himself naked, 
ties a few ni in leaves round his loins, comes running like a tiger, pounces 
on the lamb, tears its throat, drinks the blood, and runs off with the 
carcass towards the village-boundary. Some of the Holayas, Madigars, 
and others pretend to run after him to catch and kill him. The Potraja 
soon gets over the boundary and beyond the boundary he is safe. When 
the buffalo king’s lamb-slaying is over the goddesses are taken in procession 
to the village boundary. The Ranigia comes forward, walks with the 
procession, and again in front of Dayamava shouts foul words. As soon as 
the goddesses are taken out of the shed, the grass hut called Matangi’s 
cottage, is burnt to ashes, and, on the spot where the hut stood, the heads 
of the slaughtered buffaloes are buried. When the goddesses reach the 
village boundary they are placed on a raised seat, and flowers, turmeric, and 
redpowder are rubbed on them. A curtain is drawn before the goddesses 
to show, as is said, that they have entered on a state of widowhood owing 
to the death of Dayamava’s buffalo husband. The carpenter ministrants 
stand inside of the curtain, break the glass bangles on the goddesses’ 
wrists, strip them naked, take the redpowder off their brows, pull off 
their heads hands and legs, and put them into two baskets, and with 
mourning carry the baskets to the goddesses’ temple and lay them 
for three days in the idol room. The doors of the temple are locked 
from outside. On the third evening the ininistrant opens the temple 
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door, goes into the goddesses’ room, puts the pieces together, dresses them 
in new robes, marks their brows with redpowder, puts fresh bangles on 
their wrists, decks them with flowers and ornaments, and surrounds them 
with lighted lamps. Many villagers come to the temple, bow before the 
goddesses, offer them fruit, flowers, betelnuts and leaves, and silver or 
copper coins, fill their laps with rice, fruit, betelnuts and leaves, and a 
silver or copper coin, burn incense before them, and wave lighted lamps 
round their faces. Prayers are offered to the goddesses asking that the 
village may be free from cholera and small-pox, and that the villagers may 
have many children and plentiful harvests. All night long Asadi women 
dance and sing and Asadi men beat big drums and play pipes. The Ranigia 
and the Potraja join the Asadis and keep up the merriment till daybreak. 
This merry-making is called lwnnata or the golden play. The same night 
a new buffalo is brought and worshipped, turmeric and redpowder are 
rubbed on his forehead, nim leaves are tied round his neck, and he is set 
free as the holy buffalo of the goddess Dayamava, If this buffalo dies 
before the next fair a successor is at once chosen. 

The fruit, flowers, betelnuts and leaves, money, and clothes presented 
to the goddesses on the first day are taken by the carpenter ministrants. 
Under former governments the second day’s offerings were taken by 
government, now they are taken by the village husbandmen. The offer- 
ings made on the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth days are taken by the 
de sal the deshpdnde the paid and the kulkarni. The seventh and eighth 
day’s offerings are distributed among the hereditary village servants °and 
craftsmen as the carpenter, the blacksmith, the potter, the Holaya, and 
the Madigar. The offerings made on the ninth day are taken by the 
carpenter ministrants. 
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Tub following account of the Dharwar beliefs and practices regarding 
spirit-possession and spirit-seizures is contributed by Rao Bahadur Tirmal- 
rao Yenkatesh pensioned Small Cause Court Judge, Dharwar : 

In the district of Dharwar, if a person causelessly keeps on crying 
laughing or weeping ; if he speaks freely and emptily on religious and 
other subjects of which he knows nothing ; if without any apparent illness 
he eats nothing for days or over-eats without indigestion ; if he speaks 
in a language or repeats verses which he is believed not to know ; if 
children get fits ; if grown people strip themselves naked in public ; if a 
man suddenly becomes impotent or a woman is barren or miscarries ; if a 
person grows suddenly dumb, faints or walks in his sleep ; they are 
believed to be possessed by a spirit. The lower classes believe that all 
forms of disease are spirit attacks. When a disease puzzles a native 
leech either a Musalman Hakim or aHinduVaid, he feels the patient’s 
hand and says Bhutnddi or the fiend pulse, meaning that he can do nothing 
and that a spirit-scarer must be called in. If the exorcist fails the sick 
man’s friends take him to the English doctor. If he dies they say the 
English doctor and his English drugs killed him. The men most liable 
to spirit-attacks are the impotent, the lustful, the lately widowed, 
bankrupts, sons and brothers of whores, convicts, the idle, brooders on the 
unknowable, gluttons, and starvers. The women most liable to spirit attacks 
are girls, young women who have lately come of age, young widows, idlers, 
whores, brooders on the unknowable, irregular or gluttonous eaters, and all 
sickly women. Women are specially liable to spirit-attacks during their 
monthly sickness, during pregnancy, and in childbed, and men women 
and children are all apt to suffer when dressed in their best they go to 
gardens or near wells. Intelligent and educated men and healthy intelli- 
gent women are freer than others from spirit-attacks. 

From their earliest days Dharwar children learn to believe in spirits- 
When a child cries its mother says ‘ There is a devil there. If you don’t 
keep quiet, he will carry you off.’ When they are a little older, their 
parents say ‘ Do not go under that tree, or to that house, it is haunted.’ 
All religious Brahmans daily, after worshipping their chief gods and the 
spirits of their forefathers, before they eat, and after they have eaten, 
offer food and drink to the evil spirits with the rites known as baliharnn 
or offering-making. The most popular Sanscrit books on spirits are the 
Twelfth Chapter of the Garudpuran and the Tenth to the Thirteenth 
Chapters of the Vayupuran. According to the Garudpuran five classes of 
people become evil spirits. The eater of stale food becomes a pariushila or 
leavings-eater ; a fault-finder or tale-bearer becomes a suchiinukha or needle- 
faced ; an avoider of hungry Brahmans becomes a sidhraga or angry demon ; 
the proud and selfish becomes a 'rultaka or leaper ; and a rich neglecter 
of Brahmans becomes a lekhaka or writer. According to the Vayu- 
puran there arc twenty-eight classes of spirits, fourteen male and fourteen 
female. Of the fourteen male spirits, seven are Braiima kakshakas 
or Brahman ghosts with big fearful faces, red smoko-coloured eyes, small 
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necks and thin bellies ; and seven are Kushmaxdas or headless trunks, 
with eyes on their shoulders and their necks welling blood ; and of the 
fourteen female spirits, seven are Dakhavis and seven are 
Shakhanis some of whom have heads like wolves tigers or kites, and 
of others the heads are not on their necks but on their knees, thighs, 
shoulders, waists, breasts, or palms. The food and drink of all is phlegm, 
food-leavings, human excrement, urine, and mouth-water. Spirits haunt 
empty and tumbledown houses, cesspools, atheists, the shameless, the 
proud, the lazy, the miserly, the crazy, the wrathful, despisers of parents 
and priests, over-sleepers, over-weepers, and women-ruled men. 

The every-day Dharwar spirit beliefs differ greatly from those in the 
Sanscrit books. Spirits or ghosts are commonly known by the Sanscrit 
names of Bliut or the departed and Pisacli or perhaps flesh-eaters 
and by the Kanarese name of Devva that is deity. The Ilharwar 
people divide spirits into outside and house spirits. They do not 
greatly fear outside spirits. Every field, house, and tree has its evil 
spirits but they also have their guardian spirits or devarns and the 
guardians are the stronger.. Some of the guardians are male spirits, others 
are females. The males are known as Bharmappa, Kallappa, and many 
other names ; the commonest female guardians are Lakshmi, Kareva, 
Kallava, and Kannava. They live in shapeless stones daubed with white- 
wash and red-earth in a comer of a field or in a house or under some big 
tree. On every no-moon day, over the male .guardians, a few flowers and 
some sandalwood paste are thrown, and a cocoanut is broken before them ; 
and over the female spirits, stones, turmeric, and redpowder are also 
dropped. Sometimes the guardians trouble their owners, sending fever, 
headache, rheumatism, or other slight sickness. The owners fall before 
their guardians and promise if they take away the sickness they will feed 
five or ten priests and their wives. When they get well they feed the 
priests and lay a waistcloth or a robe before the guardian, and themselves 
wear the robe as if it had never been offered. When they have these 
sicknesses they say Bharmappa or LuksJdmiac ca lcddtdne that is Father 
Brahma or Mother Lukshmi vexes us, and when they have paid their vow 
they say Bharmappaga madid! vi that is Father Brahma is propitiated. 
Marathas, shepherds, and other flesh eaters offer their guardians a sheep or 
a fovv 1 and cook and eat the flesh. Many Musalman husbandmen have small 
shrines of saints in their fields, and worship them when they sicken. In 
this way three-fourths of the people worship guardians and think little of 
spirits. 


House spirits are the ghosts of house people who have died a violent 
or an unnatural death, or who have died with a wish unfulfilled. An old 
man who leaves a young wife is apt to come back, and so is a young 
woman who has had to leave a fine husband, nice children, and a comfort- 
able home. To keep away uneasy male ghosts special funeral rites are 
performed ; and to keep away a troublesome first wife’s spirit the second 
wife wears a gold wire bracelet round her right wrist and every year in 
the name of the dead wife feeds a Brahman woman whose husband is alive 
and gives her a robe and a bodice. This rite is called jahd. To keep away 
evil spirits on all no-moon days throughout the year, Brahmans, Jains, 
langayats, V aishyas, and people of all castes offer coeoanuts, plantains, 
dates, or other fruit to evil spirit-stones, burn frankincense before them, 
. nc eec Brahman, Lingayat, or Musalman beggars. Sometimes a robe is 
ottered and flesh eaters sometimes offer a goat or a fowl. 

fee ,l s UIU;as >- or si ck, the people of the house bathe him 
* make him walk a certain number of times round the house gods, and 
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Brahman and Lingiyat priests or Musalman beggars are fed. If the 
patient is no better, some great priest or a Brahman is called in. He prays 
to God. If a Hindu, he waves camphor lights round the house gods five 
times and throws holy water on the patient, he engraves mysterious 
letters and figures on copper plates, and ties them to the patient’s arm. 
If he is a Musalman, he bums frankincense before his panjas or hands 
locally supposed to represent the open palms of the martyrs Hassan and 
Hussen, fumigates the patient, writes holy verses from the Kuran on a 
piece of paper, and ties the paper to the patient’s neck. If these means 
fail, the friends of the sufferer take him to an exorcist, who is called 
bhalbidsoava or spirit-scarer. Strong cunning men who care not to work 
set up as spirit-scarers, and people believe them. The power of scaring 
spirits is not hereditary. Some gain it by studying spirit-scaring books, 
by fasting on no-moon days, and by standing up to their necks in cold 
water during eclipses and repeating verses in honour of Vetal the ghost 
lord. The means generally used by professional spiribscarers to cure 
patients are to make them hold their heads in smoke made by burning 
chillies, resin, snake skin, and peacock feathers. 

Two methods of scaring spirits are practised in Dh&rwar, a Hindu 
plan and a Musalman plan. The Hindu exorcist cowdungs the ground, 
sprinkles quartz or rangoli powder on the ground in the form of giants, 
corpses, scorpions, and snakes, places lights on the figures and makes the 
patient sit near them, throws ashes, cold water, or oil on the patient, 
breaks cocoanuts, repeats verses, and orders the spirit to tell its name. 
At last the patient, that is the spirit in the patient, tells its name, its 
home, why it attacked the patient, and on what conditions it will leave. 
The friends and relations of the patient promise to fulfil the spirit’s 
conditions, and some patients recover. The Musalman plan differs little 
from this except that the spirit-scarer repeats verses from the Kuriln and 
kills a goat or a fowl. Both plans are held equally effective. Hindus 
generally call Hindu exorcists and Musalmans Musalman exorcists. 

In Bankapur town are two famous Lingayat spirit-scarers, Fakirappa 
Sersangi a cotton merchant and Sivalingappa the hereditary head or mam- 
leshethi of the Bankapur Lingayats. Outside of Fakirappa’s house is a 
large pillar or devil post in which Fakirappa has imprisoned 1000 
evil spirits. The house is often crowded with groups of spirit-possessed 
people and their friends. In a pot are several slips of red and blue 
paper each slip about an inch broad and three inches long. These papers are 
of great virtue. They have been soaked in charmed water and with the 
help of spells have great power over spirits. There are also three large 
boxes full of country medicines, a mortar and a pestle, and a pair of scales, 
for both Fakirappa and Sivlingappa admitted that they know a little 
medicine. When people come to be cured and all is ready Fakirappa and 
Sivlingappa ask Is any one suffering from evil spirits '? 

On one day when the writerwas present several people came forward. The 
first was Gangawa a Lingayat woman of about twenty. Her husband was 
with her. He complained that for six months his wife had been vexed by 
some evil spirit and begged Fakirappa and Sivlingappa to cast it from her. 
Fakirappa and Sivlingappa spoke to Gangawa. They warned her to tell 
the whole truth. If she told one lie, a devil out of the devil post would 
punish her severely. In her natural voice Gangawa complained that at 
times she had been haunted by evil spirits which would not allow her to 
speak, gave her much trouble, and severe bodily pain. Fakirappa and 
Sivlingappa gummed one of the charmed papers on her brow. Gangawa 
stopped speaking. They gummed a second piece of charmed paper on her 
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nose ; she groaned as if some one was choking her. They applied a third 
piece to her chest ; she trembled violently as if in a hysteric fi t. Fakir- 
appa and Sivlingappa said that they had forced the evil spirit to show 
itself. They asked the spirit whether it was male or female. The woman, 
or rather the spirit in the woman, said she was the ghost of a kinswoman 
of Gangavva’s and had been haunting her for six months. They asked her 
if she would leave Gangawa quietly or would prefer to be forced. She 
said she would leave if a robe was given to Gangawa in her name. The 
husband agreed to give the robe. Fakirappa told the spirit to swear 
she would leave Gangawa and to bow to the people. The spirit swore 
and bowed. Gangawa, who was still in a possessed state, was taken to the 
devil post and was told to walk thrice round it. At the end the spirit 
said I have left Gangawa and am in the post. The charmed papers were 
taken off Gangavva’s brow, nose, and chest. She regained her usual look, 
and said she felt easy and free from pain. Fakirappa gave her three 
opening powders and told her to take one every day. Gangawa and her 
husband went home happy. 

The next patient was a Musalman woman Fatimah thirty-five years old. 
She was married and her husband was with her. During the last nine 
months at night a spirit had at times come to her, pulled off her clothes, 
and beat and squeezed her. Fakirappa gummed a charmed paper on her 
brow. She ceased to speak. When a second charmed paper was gummed 
on her nose she groaned, fell on the ground, and writhed as if she was being 
beaten. When the charmed paper was put on her chest Fatimah, or 
rather the spirit, said she was a female and for nine months had been 
troubling Fatimah at night. Fakirappa said ‘ Will you leave Fatimah 
or shall I let loose one of my big spirits on you.’ She said 1 No Sir, No Sir, 
do not kill me. I fall at your feet. Pardon me, I will leave Fatimah at 
once if she gets a silver armlet worth £1 12s. (Ils, 16) and wears it on 
her right arm in my name.’ Fatimah’s husband agreed to buy the armlet 
and the spirit promised to leave at once. Fatimah was made to walk 
round the devil post. The spirit, as in Gangavva’s case, cried * I have left 
Fatimah and am in the post.’ Fatimah came to herself, said she felt free, and 
went off with her husband. In neither case did Fakirappa or Sivlingappa 
take any fee or present. Fakirappa and Sivlingappa keep a register 
showing, with the names and homes of the patients and the dates, about a 
thousand cases in which they have scared evil spirits without any charge. 

Privately and alone the writer asked Fakirappa and Sivlingappa how 
they could compel evil spirits to talk and confess and come out. Fakirappa 
and Sivlingappa both said ‘There are no evil spirits. It is some 
sickness of the body or of the mind that makes people and their friends 
think they are haunted by spirits. It is no use telling the people this. 
The only plan is to humour them, declare you can scare spirits, and order 
them into the post.’ They added that they were generally able to give the 
people some medicine to help them. " ‘ J 


In Dharwar when an exorcist fails to drive out a spirit, the patient is 
taken to some holy place or shrine famous for its spirit-scaring powers. 

mong^ such shrines are Hanuman’s temples at Kurubgatti in the 
IJharwar subdi^nsion and at Kadarmandali in the Ranebennur subdivision, 
battia Bodha Svami’s shrine in Savanur, and other minor places in 
ifhaiwar When these local shrines fail the patient is taken to some 
cbstant holy place, the shrine of the saint Vaderaja Svami at Swadi in 
£;;:' ar , a .’, of , t . h,! sain* Raghvendra Svami at Mantralaya in Belari, to 

North ArL V f ln ff^ Ilraj ’, t0 Pandhar P ur > to Kolhapur, to Tirupati in 
A orth Arkot, and to Rameshvar m the south of India. At these holy places 
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the patient is made to bathe daily, to walk a certain number of times 
round the temple or round a pimped tree, or to bow before the idol or tree 
a hundred or more times, or to roll round the temple tree five or seven 
times a day. Some patients perform these exercises in wet clothes. 
Brahman or Lingayat priests or Musalman beggars and other poor people 
are also fed. 

Within the last fifty years especially in DMrwdr, Hubli, Gadag, and 
other large towns, spirit attacks have grown much less common and much 
less severe. An increase of intelligence due to letter writing and travel 
has perhaps helped the people to shake off some of the load of their 
hereditary dread of ghosts. But more and more regular food, cleaner 
water, warmer clothes, airier houses, and cleaner surroundings have 
probably done more to help the people to throw off spirit -attacks. 
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WRESTLING HOUSES.! 

Appendix C- An interesting feature of Dhdrwar life is its Wrestling-Houses or 
Wrestling Gardimanis. The word comes from gardi (K.) athletic exercise, and 

Houses mani (K.) house. It corresponds to the Sanskrit moMa-griha and the 

Persian idlimkhdna. 

The sport-house is an old Hindu institution. In one of these, dressed in 
woman’s clothes, Bhim, the giant Pandhav, wrestled to the death with 
Kichaka who had insulted the sister-wife Draupadi. The Purans also 
have many references to these wrestling pits and their exercises. 

In Dharwdr in the east, and to a less extent in the west, every town 
and large village has its sport-house, and large towns often have several. 
In the eastern plain from the outside the sport-house looks like a flat 
roofed building about seven feet high. In the wet west, where they are 
rare, a tiled roof is built over the flat roof. In all cases the outer walls 
are whitewashed and the comers picked out with red. In many colours 
and sizes are figures of huntsmen, on foot and on horse, with spears and 
guns, shooting tigers and other wild animals, and wrestlers in fierce 
struggle. There are no windows and only one doorway with a strong 
wooden door. The top of the doorway runs two or three feet above the 
line of the roof and is coloured red, green, yellow, and blue. Along the 
sport-house wall is a raised earthen bench about two feet high and two 
feet broad where visitors sit and sing and smoke. 

In front of the sport. house is a space for open-air wrestling. A strong 
door, the only opening in the walls, about 2|' x 3', opens on three narrow 
steps which lead about four feet down to the floor. The house, whose 
walls are daubed with red earth, is about ten feet broad, eighteen long, 
and ten high. It is divided into three rooms each about six feet broad 
and ten feet long. Except one dim lamp all is dark as during exercise 
the door is always carefully closed. On one side of the house, on a seat 
two feet broad and three feet high, are clubs weighted with lead, stone 
weights, and iron-chains fastened to a stout bar. In a niche in one of the 
walls are the guardians of the house a small figure of the monkey god 
Hanuman, and of the Pcmja, or Ali’s Hand. Before the guardians is a 
censer in which frankincense is burnt. Thursday is the Musalman and 
Saturday the Hindu guardian’s great day. On Thursday all athletes 
burn frankincense before the Hand or Panja, throw a flower garland over 
it, and offer red sugar. On Saturday all Hindu athletes bathe, go to the 
god Hanumdn, throw themselves before the image, offer sandalwood paste 
and flowers, wave burning frankincense, and lay fruits or other eatables 
before the guardian. Some red earth called Mvi (K.) is kept in a comer 
of the room and rubbed on the wrestlers’ bodies when they perform. 
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Youths who attend sport-houses are known as gardimani hulagas or 
sport-house boys. Except the depressed classes who have sport-houses of 
their own, boys of all castes Brahmans, V inis, Jains, Lingayats, 
Mardth&s, and Musalmans attend the village sport-house. Boys begin to 
attend sport-houses about ten and go on till they are thirty or more. Athletes 
and boys when in training are well fed. Those whose caste rules allow it 
eat flesh. Those who cannot eat flesh take specially large quantities 
of sugar and clarified butter. Boys and men of all classes when in 
training are careful to drink a pint of milk every day, and soak over- 
night gram in water and eat it in the morning, and, if they can afford it,, 
eat dates soaked overnight in clarified butter. Boys who are fond of athletic 
exercises do not marry till they are twenty-five and even then, if they 
are champions, they do not live with their wives. A champion who has 
been beaten once or twice generally gives up wrestling and begins to live 
with his wife. For a month before the yearly challenge meeting the 
champion lives on rich food. The winner generally gets a handsome 
prize, a bracelet, a turban, or a waisteloth. The usual yearly challenge 
meeting is held in October on the day before Dasara. On the day of the 
meeting one or two sheep are slain in front of the guardian Hand, and the 
heads and legs are buried under a stone slab in front of the Hand, and the 
rest is eaten by Musalmans Marathas and other flesh-eaters. Brihmins 
Lingiyats and Jains who may not touch flesh, feast on fruit and sweet- 
meat. Anything that is over is buried in a comer of the sport-house. 
When at exercise the athlete wears a tight pair of short drawers and a 
waistband tightly wrapped round the waist and one end passed between 
the legs and tightly tucked behind. When resting or before beginning a 
contest they sometimes cover themselves with a cloak. All articles worn 
by athletes are washed in red-earth water. The hours are four to six 
in the morning and eight to ten at night. As soon as a boy enters a 
gymnasium he takes off his head-dress, jacket, and other clothes except 
the tight drawers and the waistband. Eight to ten stand in one line and 
eight to ten in another line opposite to them. Each catches his right arm 
with his hollow left hand and smites it near the shoulder several times 
making a loud noise. This is called shaddd hodiyona or shoulder-smiting. 
They then touch the ground with their toes and palms and move their bodies 
backwards and forwards without bending the knees, if possible stretching 
so far that the nose can touch the ground. This is called by Hindus 
the devardsdm or god’s exercise and by Musalmans Maula All’s sam or the 
prophet Ali’s exercise. While performing exercises at each motion of his 
body, the leader keeps shouting short unmeaning sentences in which the 
names of Bhim and the prophet Ali occur and the rest repeat the shout 
and copy the movement. The last words of every couplet or triplet are in 
rhyme. They also stand and walk on their hands and sit down and 
rise more than a hundred times. They jump and turn double somersaults. 
They perform with clubs, lift weights, and climb greasy poles, and 
generally end by wrestling in couples. 

At the challenge meetings the champions rub their bodies with red 
earth, tie an amulet or evil-scarer to one of their arms, and hide 
themselves under a dirty robe or a blanket in case any sorcerer or evil-eye 
should sap their powers. 

Girls of the prostitute class and professional athletes, learn athletic 
exercises in their homes, but do not go to public sport-houses. They wear 
tight drawers from the waist to the knee, and small bodices. When they 
are grown they perform in public but never wrestle. When a girl 
performs in public she wears a bodice and robe like an ordinary woman 
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with one or two differences. She passes the skirt of the robe so tightly 
back between her feet that the leg is bare up to the knee, and, instead of 
drawing the other end of the robe over the chest and head, she binds it 
tightly round the waist. Besides the tight bodice over the breasts she 
passes a bright kerchief over the right and under the left shoulder and 
ties it tightly behind the neck, fastening the two lower ends of the tippet 
to the robe at the waist one at each side. As soon as the performance is 
over she unties the kerchief and draws the upper end of her robe over her 
shoulder and head. Girls perform the same exercises as men except that 
they never wrestle, 
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Rangoli, the word used for the quartz lines and pictures which prudent 
housewives sprinkle in front of their house doors, is said to mean the 
brilliant line from the Sanskrit rang colour and avail a row. The orthodox 
explanation of the sprinkling of these lines and figures, as well as of white- 
washing cowdunging and tying strings of mango leaves in houses, is that 
it is for beauty, because God dwells in the house. 

The best rangoli is made by pounding white quartz into powder. Its 
colour is white and it may be used either while Brahmans are in a pure 
state after bathing, or when they have not bathed. In the absence of 
quartz powder, rice-flour may be used. In addition to the white lines, dots 
or figures of yellow, red, black, green, and blue powder are also occasionally 
used. The yellow powder is made from turmeric, the red is the ordinary 
guldl of rice or ragi flour dyed with red sanders, the green is from the 
ground dried leaves of the ^Eschynomene grandiflora, the black is ground 
charcoal, and the blue is indigo. Every day lines, dots, and figures are 
drawn on the floors of all Brihman houses, three, four, or five straight lines 
parallel to the walls of rooms and verandas. Cross lines, circles with a dot 
in the centre, and elaborate figures are also drawn. On great occasions 
elaborate tracery and figures of men, animals, and trees are drawn. On 
Ndgar-chaut or the Cobra’s Fourth, that is the bright fourth of Shrdvan or 
August-September, Brahmans, in addition to making the usual figures, draw 
and worship single, double, and twisted forms of snakes sprinkled in quartz 
powder. During the leading days of the Divdli feast, the dark 14th and 
15th of Ashvin or October -November, and during the bright half oiKartik 
or November- December, all Hindus set what they call the Pandus, five 
cowdung cones two or three inches high and about the same round the 
foot, outside to the right and left of the threshold, and on the top of the 
outer house door. Round each cowdung cone they draw double or 
treble white and red lines, set a flower of the kumbal (K.) Cucurbita 
hispida gourd on each of the cowdung cones, and throw over all 
turmeric and redpowder. On the marriage day of Vishnu and the tulsi 
plant, that is the evening of the bright twelfth of Kdrtik or November- 
December, and when Lakshmi the goddess of wealth comes in Shrdvan or 
August-September, besides the usual quartz figures, gopad or cow’s foot- 
prints are sprinkled with rangoli powder all along the ground from the outer 
threshold of the house to the shrine which has been made ready for the god 
When feasts are given in the open air, in front of and on each side of the 
board on which each guest sits, lines and arches are drawn in quartz and 
redpowder. On birth, marriage, and other festive occasions, and when 
entertainments are given elaborate quartz powder figures are traced. On 
occasions of deaths, funeral ceremonies, yearly mind-rites or mind-dinners, 
no quartz lines, dots, or figures are drawn, except that at dinners in 
honour of saints a little quartz powder is occasionally used. No special 
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quartz figures are drawn on no-moon or full-moon days. The cowdunging 
of the ground and the drawing of fearful quartz powder figures is an 
important part in most exorcisms. 

The great tracers of quartz powder figures, forming them simply by 
letting the powder drop from between the thumb and fingers, are 
Brahman women. No Brahman woman during her monthly sickness, for 
three months after childbirth, or when in mourning may draw quartz 
lines. Jains use Rangoli like Brahmans, and Marathas use it on special 
occasions. Some, but not all Lingayats, draw a few lines every day in their 
houses. On moon-light nights and on great occasions, Ling&yats draw 
long double lines of dots, alternately of lime and water and red earth, and 
dine or play close by these lines. Lingayats also draw one or two lines of 
quartz powder along the edge of the grave before burying the body. 
Parsis, like Hindus, decorate their house fronts by stamping them with 
quartz powder plates. Musalmfins and Native converts to Christianity 
are the only persons who do not use quartz decorations. Formerly the 
traceries were all made by letting the powder slip between the thumb and 
the fingers. Of late years tubes and plates with upturned edges pierced 
with designs have been filled with powder and either rolled or stamped 
over the place to be decorated. 
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A. 

Abbigeri : village, 648. 

Abdul Dttlel Khan : NawAb of SAvanur (1834 
1862), 803-804. 

Abdul Hakim Kh&n : NawAb of SAvanur (1751 - 
1795), at war with the MarAthAs and the NizAm, 
with Haidar and Tipu, 797-802. 

Abdul Rduf Khan: NawAb of SAvanur (1686- 
1715), 793. 

Ablur : village, temples, inscriptions, 648. 
Acquisition : by the English (1817- 1858), 439 and 
note 2. 

Adibanjigars : traders, 116. 

Adulteration of Cotton : 294 -295. 

Adur : village, temple, inscriptions, 648-649. 
Advichanchars : forest wanderers, 193. 
Agasalerus : see SonArs. 

Age Details : 46. 

Agriculture Seasons: 270-272. 

Ain&ti : 443, 447 note 3, 448. 

Airani : hill, 3 ; village, fort, 649 - 650. 
Ali-ud-din Khilji : Delhi Emperor (1295-1316), 
401-402. 

Alndvar : railway station, 650. 

Amargol : village, temples, 650. 

AmbigS : fishermen, 183-184. 

AminbMvi : village, 440, inscriptions, 650. 
Andhrabhritya : Hindu kings (b.c.200-a.d. 200?), 
390 and note 3 . 

Anegundi : site of Vijayanagar capital (1333 - 1573), 
439-441. 

Annigeri: town, 389, 440, temples, history, 650- 
651. 

Arable Area = 256. 

Arlekatti : village, inscriptions, 652. 

Arleshvar : village, temples, inscriptions, 652. 
Artal : village, temples, inscriptions, 652. 
As&darus : depressed classes, 219. 

Aspect : 2, 3. 

Assessed Taxes : 608. 

Asundi : village, temples, inscriptions, 652. 
Asundi : village, temple, inscriptions, 652. 

Attdrs : MusalmAn perfumers, 232-233. 

Ayyas : see Jangams. 


B- 

Badiges : carpenters, 145-146. 

Badr-ul-Zaman : Maisnr general (1790), 417. 
Bagbdns : MusalmAn gardeners, 240. 

Bahlole Khan : founder of the SAvanur NawAbs, 
792. 

Bahmani Kings : the (1347 - 1489), 403 -405. 
Bair&gis : beggars, 200. 

Balagnur : village, inscription, 652. 

Balambid : village, temples, inscriptions, 652. 
Bilambid : village, temples, inscriptions, 652. 
Balance Sheets : 609. 

Bdleballi : 396 and note 3, village, temples, 
inscriptions, 652. 

Balur : village, temple, inscriptions, 653. 
Bdndekars : traders, 125. 

Bangarhdrds : MusalmAn bangle-sellers, 233-234. 
Banikop : village, temple, inscriptions, 653. 
BaujigS : traders, 122-123. 

Bankdpur : town, 389 ; capture of (1406), 404, 
siege of (1575), 408 ; survey, 498-502, 548-551 ; 
subdivision details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, 
climate, water, stock, crops, people, 626-628; 
town, fort, temples, history, 653-657 ; spirit- 
scarers, 815. 

Bankers : 322. 

Bannihatti : village, inscription, 657. 

Bardur ^village, temple, inscription, 657. 

Barrett : Mr. H., 27 note 1. 

Basav : LingAyat reformer (1160), 103-105. 
Basavis : LingAyat women devotees, 191-192, 694. 
Bayles : Captain, 287 . 

Bedars : hunters, 184-185; MusalmAn converts, 
233. 

Beggars : 199-213. 

Belgal : village, inscriptions, 657. 

Belvantra : village, inscriptions, 657. 

Belvatgi : village, temple, 657. 

Belvatti : old village, temple, inscriptions, 657. 
Benkankond : village, temple, inscriptions, 657. 
Bennihalla : river, 7. 

Berads : see Bedars. 

Bergi : MarAtha-Telugu cavalry, 408. 

Betel Palms : 303. 

Betel Vine : 303. 
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Bhangis : scavengers, 214. 

Bhaskarrav : rebel chief of Nargund (1858), 434- 
438, 779, 787. 

Bhatyards : Musalmdn cooks, 244. 

Bhavihal : village, temple, inscriptions, 658. 
Bhimrav Nadgir : a rebel (1858), 434-435. 

Bhois : litter-bearers, 185- 186. 

Bidarkatti : village, temple, inscription, 658. 
Bidtihalla : see Gangdvali. 

Bigha : 459. 

Bijdpur : fall of (1686), 409, 441-442. 

Bijdpur Kings : (1489-1686), 406-409. 

Bijvari : 441, 453 and note 4. 

Bilejddars : weavers, 163-165. 

Birds : 40-41. 

Births and Deaths : 624 - 625. 

Blanket-weaving : 380-381. 

Bohords : Musalmdns, 235-236. 

Bokydpnr : temple at, 658. 

Borrowers : 326 - 328. 

Bonndaries : 1. 

Brdhmans : 56- 101. 

Bridges : 347 - 348. 

British : land administration (1818- 1884), 453-597. 
BudbndMs : fortune-tellers, 200-201. 

Burgess : Dr. J., 660 note 2, 713 note 2, 775 note 1. 
Burhdn-ud-din : Maisur general (1786), 415. 
Bnssy : French general (1755), 656, 796-798. 
Byadams : see Bedars. 

Byad Ddsars : husbandmen, 133. 

Byddgi : town, trade centre, 354, 658. 

Bydhatti : town, temple, inscriptions, copper- 
plates, 658 - 659. 

c. 

Canals : 263-265. 

Capitalists : 319. 

Carpet-weaving ; 378-379. 

Carriers : 358. 

Cattle Disease : 624. 

Census Details : 45-48. 

Cesses : 470. 

Chabbi : village, temple, inscription, G59. 

Chdhur •- a land measure, 441. 

Chdlikars : 442 and note 2, 447 - 449. 

Chalmati ; village, temple, 659. 

Chalukyas : Early and Western (510-760), 391. 
Chdlnkyas: Western (973-1190), 393-396. 
ChambharS '• see Samagdrs. 

Change of Crops : 267-268. 

Cha nnin g : American cotton planter (1845), 290. 
Chaplin : Mr., Collector of the Mar&tha country 
(1818), 432. 

Charles : Mr. F. L., 42 note 3 ; 254 note 1 ; 272 
note 1 ; 319 note 1 ; 434 note 5 ; 665 note 4 ; 720 
note 6. 


Chatdlis : see Satdnis. 

Chandaddmpnr : village, temples, inscriptions, 

390, 659. 

Chelvddis : servants, 186. 

ChhapardhaUi : village, temple, 660. 

Chhatris : see EiUikiatars. 

Chikanji : village, temple, inscriptions, 660. 

Chikkanarti : village, 660. 

Chikkemr : village, pond, temples, inscriptions, 
660. 

Chillies: 280-281. 

Chin M nlg nnd : village, temple, inscriptions, 660. 

Chitpdvans : see Konkanasth Brdhmans. 

ChitragdrS : see Jingdrs. 

Cholera : (1818), 433, 589, 590, 622 and note Z 

Christi ans : 249-251, 745-46. 

Chnndris : see Sunndgdrs. 

Cipher Numbers : 321 and note l. 

Civil Courts: (1818-1883), 598-599. 

Civil Suits : (1870-1882), 599-601. 

Climate : 13-17. 

Cocoa Palms : 303. 

Communities : 49-50. 

Condition: of the district (1790), 418-419; (1800), 
421; (1813-1817), 426; of Sdvanur (1792), 800- 
802. 

Copper and Brass : working in, 381. 

Cotton : area, varieties, climate, soil, watering, 
changes, manure, tillage, crossing, diseases, out- 
turn, improvements and experiments (1819-1883), 
281 -302. 

Cotton Commission : (1863), 295 ; (1874), 299. 

Cotton Frauds Act IX (1863) : 295. 

Cotton Trade (1829-1884) = 359-365. 

Courtezans: 189-193. 

Cousens : Mr. H., 653 note 2, 770 note 1. 

Craftsmen: 145-163. 

Crime : 603. 

Criminal Classes : 603. 

| Crop Area •• 272-273. 

Crystal and Company ; Messrs., 300-301. 

Currency: 319-321. 

Customs : birth, pregnancy, marriage, and death, 
73-80, 94, 100, 111-115,119,127, 128, 134, 135, 
142, 149, 154, 155, 166, 174, 191, 195, 202, 212, 
213, 215, 216. 

D. 

Dambal : lake, 260 ; recovered from Dhundhia 
V dgh by Colonel Wellesley (1800), 424 ; survey, 
492 - 498, 537 - 547 ; town details, temples, fort, 
inscriptions, history, 660 - 665. 

Dasdrs : husbandmen, 132- 134. 

Dayamava : village goddess, temples, image, wor- 
| ship, fair, 807 - 812. 

Depressed Classes : 213-221. 
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Deshasth Brihmans : 56-92. 

DevdngS : weavers, 165 - 167- 

Devar Hubli : village, 665. 

Devddsas : see KshetridAsas. 

Devgiri : village, temples, inscribed copperplates, 
666-666. 

Devgiri Yadavs : Hindu kings (1187-1320), 400 - 
401. 

Dbarma : river, 6. 

Dh&rwdr : town, siege (1573), 408 ; (1765), 412 ; 
(1790), 417-418; capture (1778), 413; captured 
by Colonel Munro (1817), 427 ; survey, 518-521, 
568-577 ; subdivision details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, hills, soil, climate, water, stock, crops, 
people, 628-630; town details, aspect, fort, divi- 
sions, subnrbs, population, houses, roads, manage- 
ment, municipality, water-supply, reservoirs, 
cisterns, wells, markets, industries, objects, 
memorial tablets, civil station, cantonment, his- 
tory, 666-711. 

Dhobis : Musalmin washermen, 245. 

Dhondhu Pant Gokhale : MarAtha governor of 
the Bombay KamAtak, (1796-1800), 419, 420, 
422-423. 

Dhors tanners, 214. 

Dhundia Vdgh : MarAtha freebooter, his rise; 
plunders DhirwAr, but is driven back (1794) ; in 
prison till 1799 ; released and driven to DhArwAr 
by Colonel Stevenson ; defeated by Dhondu Pant 
Gokhale ; enters KolhApur service ; again master 
of DhArwAr ; his success ; defeats and kills 
Gokhale; pursued by Colonel Wellesley ; driven 
out of DhArwAr ; surprised and killed (1800), 
419-425. 

Dhnndshi: trade centre, 356, 711. 

Didgur : village, temple, inscriptions, 712. 

Diseases ; 622. 

Disorders: (1795-1800), 420; (1800-1803), 426. 

Dispensaries ; 623. 

Disturbances: (1857-1858), 434-438, 

Doctrines : LingAyat, 105 - 106. 

Dombars : wanderers, 193. • 

Domestic Animals : 37 -38. 

Dupleix : French general (1750), 795. 

Durga Devi Famine : (1396), 404. 

Durgava : village goddess, 807. 

E. 

Earth-salt : making of, 388. 

Ebden ; Mr. E. J„ 315. 

Edlabad : holy well, fair, 712. 

Elliot : Sir Walter, 389. 

Elphinston : Mr. J., 42 note 3. 

Exchange Bills : 322. 

Excise : 606-607. 

Exotics : 36 - 37, 

Experimental Farm : 305-306. 

Exports: 359-366. 

*98—104 


P. 

Fairs: 357, 721, 762, 777, 789-790; Dayamava’s 
great, 808-812. 

Famines: 306-318. 

Farm Stock : 256 - 257. 

Fasts and Feasts : 69 - 73 

Fazl-nlla : Maisnr General (1765), 411 -412. 

Fenton : Lieutenant L. L., 40 note 1. 

Ferns : 36. 

Ferries : 348 - 349. 

Field Tools : 268-270. 

Finance: 606 - 611. 

Fi8h : 42-44. 

Fleet : Mr. J. F., 389. 

Floor-Cloths : weaving of, 379-380. 

Forbes Eoyle : I>r. (1849-1868), 294-295, 369-372. 
Forests : 27-33. 

Forts : 649, 653, 662, 667 668, 713, 723, 730-731, 
766, 771 and note 2, 773, 776-777, 780. 
Frederick : Lieutenant-Colonel, died at DhArwAr 
(1792), 418. 

Gr. 

Gradag : trade centre, 354 ; sub-division details, 
boundaries, area, aspect, soil, hills, climate, water, 
stock, crops, people, 630-632, town details, fort, 
temples, hero-stones, inscriptions, history, 390, 
712-720. 

Galagn&th : village, temples, inscriptions, 720. 
Galla Daslrs : msbandmen, 132. 

Ganga : dynasty, 390 and note 5. 

Gangdvali : river, 8. 

G&nig&rs : LingAyat oil-makers, 167. 

Gdo Kasabs : beef butchers, 239. 

Garag .- town, 720. 

Gardens •• 302 - 305. 

I Gardimani : wrestling houses, 818-820. 

Garton : Captain, defeated the PendhAris (1817), 
430. 

Ganndis : MusalmAn bricklayers, 241. 

Gavandis : masons, 146 - 147. 

Gavlis : cowherds, 179-180. 

Gejjihalli : village, temple, inscriptions, 720. 
Geology : granite, transition rocks, old red sand. 

stone, trap rocks, iron-bearing clay-stone, 8 - 13. 

Girls’ Schools : 613. 

Ginning : 366-374. 
j Glass Bangles : making of, 385. 

Golak Br&hmans : 92. 

Gold: 18 - 25 ; working in, 381. 

Gollars: beggars, 201-203. 

Gondhalgdrs : beggars, 203-205. 

Gosivis : beggars, 203. 

Grasses •• 36. 

Gudgudd&pur : temple, fair, municipality, 720- 

|! 722. 

Gudgndi : village, temple, inscriptions, 722. 
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Guijars : traders, 116. 

Gurus : spiritual guides, 108. 

Guttal : town, temples, reservoir, inscriptions, 722. 

H. 

Haidar Ali: (1762-1782); overran DhOrwiir 
(1764) ; is driven back (1765) ; again master of 
Dhdrwir (1776-1782), 411-414. 

Haj&ms : Musalmin barbers, 246. 

Halalkhors : Musalmin scavengers, 246. 
Halepdiks '• husbandmen, 134 - 135. 

Hallur : place of interest, 722. 

Hamgi : village, 722. 

H&ngal : survey, 505-509, 551-555; subdivision 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, 
stock, crops, people, 632 - 634 ; town, fort, temples, 
inscriptions, history, 389, 722-725. 

Haralhalli : village, temples, inscriptions, in- 
scribed copperplate, 725. 

Harogop : village, temple, inscription, 726. 
Hasldrs : husbandmen, 135-136. 

Hatgars : see Devdngs. 

Hats : making of, 380. 

Hatti Mattur : village, inscription, 726. 

Havala : 465, 469 and note 8. 

Havangi : village, temple, inscriptions, 726. 
HavasbMvi : village, hero-stone, 726. 

Hdyeri: tank, 259-260; town, trade centre, 355- 
356, 726-727. 

Hebli : town, 440, 727. 

Heggeri : village, temple, inscriptions, 727. 
Helavars : beggars, 206. 

Herebidri : village, temple, inscriptions, 727. 
Hereditary officers : 464-465. 

Herur : village, temple, hero-stone, 727. 

Hills: 3-5. 

Hire Basur : village, temple, inscriptions, cave, 
'727. 

Hirebendigeri : village, temple, inscriptions, 72S. 
Hirehalla : river, 7. 

Hirehalli : village, 728. 

Hirekerur : village, pond, temples, inscriptions, 
728. 

Hirekurvinavarus : weavers, 168 - 169. 

Hirur : village, temple, inscription, 728. 

Hiwen Thsang : Chinese pilgrim, (629-645), 391 
and note 4. 

Holayas: depressedclass.es, 214-216, 

Holdings : 256. 

Holianveri : village, temple, inscription, 728. 
Hombal : village, temples, inscriptions, 728. 
Hosballi : village, temple, inscriptions, 728. 
Hospital : 622. 

Hosur : village, temples, inscription, 728-729. 
Houses: 47-48. 

Hoysala Ballils : Hindu kings (1 137- 1210) 399- 
400. 


Hubli : trade centre, 354 ; sack of (1673), 409 ; 
survey, 487 - 490, 531 - 536 ; subdivision details, 
boundaries, area, aspect, soil, climate, water, stock, 
crops, people, 634 - 636 ; town details, position, 
divisions, forts, subdivisions, population, houses, 
roads, trade, cotton mill, shops, markets, manage- 
ment, municipality, water-supply, dispensary, 
schools, library, places of worship, old temple, 
inscription, monasteries, mosques, cemeteries, 
history, 729-761. 

Hugdrs : flower sellers, 147 - 148. 

Hulgur : fair, 761-762. 

Hulihalli : village, temples, inscriptions, 762. 
Hul-mdr : land measure, 440 and note 2. 
Hurliiop : village, temple, inscriptions, 762. 
Huvinsigly : village, temple, inscriptions, 762. 
Huyigol : village, inscriptions, 762, 

Huns : 319 note 4, 440 and note 4. 

Hursul : 448. 

Husbandmen: 132-145 ; 252-253. 

I. 

Ilgerus : palm-tappers, 148-149. 

Imports : 358-359. 

Improvements and Experiments : Cotton 
(1819-1883), 286-302. 

Indian Millet : 273-274. 

Infirm People : 623. 

Ingalgundi : village, temple, inscription, 762. 

Ink making: 387. 

Insects : 41-42. 

Instruction: 612-621. 

Insurance : 322. 

Interest : rates of, 326. 

Investments ; 323-324. 

Iron : 25. 

Iron-smelting : 381 - 382. 

Irrigation : 257-265. 

Istarerus : silk weavers and dyers, 169-170. 

Izafa Tanfer : extra cesses, 443. 

J. 

• 

Jacob : Sir LeGrand, 436. 

Jails : 605. 

Jains : traders, 116-119. 

JakhandcMrya : story of, 390 and note 2, 650. 
Jalgdrs : gold washers, 22-24, 149-150. 

J ambus : depressed classes. See Holay 5s. 
Jangams : Lingayat priests, 108-115. 

Jiug&rs : saddle-makers, 151. 

JogeruS : beggars, 208-209. 

Joyner : Mr. E. B. 722 note 1, 723 note 1, 765 
note 1, 771 note 2, 772 notes 1 and 4, 786 note 1. 

K- 

Kabiligars : beggars, 209-210. 

Kachivi : village, temples, inscriptions, 762. 
Kadambas ; Hindu kings (500), 390-391, 
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E&dambas : Banavdsi and Hdngal chiefs (1068- 

1203), 401. 

Kadappa : origin of the Nawdbs of, 793. 
K adarm an d ft l g i : village, temple, inscriptions, 
762-763. 

Kadris : see Satdnis. 

Eadur : village, 763. 

Kagneli : village, temples, inscriptions, 763. 
Edkars : Musa] mins, 238-239. 

Kakur : village, inscription, 763. 

Kalachuris : Hindu kings (1161-1184), 397-398. 
Ealdigars : Musalmdn tinners, 234. 

Kalas : village, market, temple, inscriptions, 763. 
Ealghatgi i sub-division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, soil, hills, climate, water, stock, crops, 
people, 636-638 ; town, 764. 

Ealydn : village, tomb, inscription, 764. 

Kamat : 462 and note 5. 

Kamatis : husbandmen, 136-137. 

Edmdhenn : village, temple, weir, 764. 

Eammirs : blacksmiths, 151-152. 

Eanchineglor : village, inscription, 764. 

Eanjars : Musalmdn poulterers, 246 - 247 
Eanneshvar : village, inscriptions, 764. 

Eanoj Brahmans : 93-95. 

EaiLTalli : village, temples, inscriptions, 764. 

Ednva Brdhmans : 92-93. 

Eanvisidgeri : village, temple, inscriptions, 764. 
Eappatgudd : hill range, 4. 

Earadgi : village, 764. 

Earajgi : sub-division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, soil, hills, cbmate, water, stock, crops, 
people, 638-640 ; town, 764-765. 

Karhdda Brahmans : 95. 

Kdrwdr Cotton Company ; 301. 

Easbans : Musalmdn dancing girls, 248-249. 
Easbins : strumpets, 192 - 193. 

Eattgota : 447 and note 6, 462. 

Ehatris : weavers, 170-171. 

Ki Hi kin, tars : fishers and players, 152 - 153. 

Kirgeri : village, temple, 765. 

Eod: survey, 512 - 517 ; 559 - 568 ; sub-division 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, hills, 
climate, water, stock, crops, people, 640 - 642 ; 
village, 765. 

Xodmagi : village, temples, inscriptions, 765. j 

Eolnr : village, temple, inscriptions, 765. 

Eomtis : traders, 130-131. 

Eonkanasth Brahmans : 95 - 96. 

Eonnnr : village, temple, 765. 

Eoranhalli : village, old weir, 765. 

Korav&rs : wanderers, 194- 195. 

Koshtis : see Silis. 

Eotegars : depressed classes, 217 - 218. 

Kotumachgi : village, temple, inscriptions, 765. 

Erishnardya ; 440 and note 2. 


Eshetriddsas : beggars, 207 - 208. 
Endavakdligdrs : husbandmen, 137 - 138. 

Endla : village, 765 - 766. 

Eumadvati •• river, 6 - 7. 

Knmbhars : potters, 153-155. 

EnncbigdrS : see Kamdtis. 

Enntal : country, 397 and note 1. 
Euntanhashalli : village, 766. 

Knrddpnr : village, temple, 766. 

Kurgi : 441 and note 5, 459. 

Eurtkoti : village, temples, inscriptions, copper- 
plate, 766. 

Enrubars : shepherds, 180 - 182. 

Eurubar Gurus : shepherd teachers, 181 - 182. 
Eurvinshetis : weavers, .171 - 172. 

Eusugal : village, cotton experiments, fort, 297 - 
299,766-767. 

L. 

Labbeys : Musalmin traders, 236 - 237. 

Labourers : 329. 

Labour Mortgage ; 329 - 330. 

Ldds : traders, 119- 121. 

Ldd Easdbs : mutton butchers, 241 - 242. 

Ldd Suryavanshis = butchers, 156. 

Lakkuildi : town, temples, inscriptions, 390, 767 - 
770. 

Lakshmeshvar : town, 390. 

Land - acquisition (1817 - 1858), 439 ; Anegundi 
(1333-1573), 439 - 441 ; Bijiipur (1573-1686), 
441-442; S.ivanur (1686-1752), 442-443; 

MariUMs (1752 - 1817), 443 - 453 ; British (1818 - 
1884), 453 - 455 ; (1818 - 1821) 455 - 457, 460, 465 ; 
shetsanadis (1821), 457 ; land measures (1821), 
458-459; survey (1821), 459-460; condition 
(1821), 460, 463; (1821), 461, 465-467 ; tenures 
(1S21), 462 ; slavery (1821), 463 ; staff (1821), 

463- 464, and (1884), hereditary officers (1821), 

464- 465 ; revenue system (1821), 468-470 ; cesses, 
470; (1823), 470-471; (1S24-25), 471 ; (1826- 
27), 472; land system (1828), 472-475; (1832-33), 
475 - 476 ; (1833 - 1843), 477 - 486 ; survey (1843 - 
1860), 486 - 525 ; 529 - 530 ; survey results (1843 - 
1855), 525 - 527, and (1843-1882), 587-588; 
(1856), 527-529 ; tillage cost and profit (1856), 
529; revision survey (1874-1881), 531-587 ; 
temporary remissions (18S1 - 1883), 587 ; increase 
in arable waste (1877 - 1883), 588 ; alienated lands 
(1884), 589; season reports (1861 - 1882), 589- 
594 : land revenue (1860 - 18S3), 594 ; staff (1884), 
594-596 ; alienated villages (1884), 596-597. 

Land Measures : 458 -459. 

Land Mortgage •• 328. 

Land Revenue (1868-1882) •• 606. 

Lavdnas : pack-bullock carriers, 121 - 122. 
Lawrence : Major-General (1748), 794. 
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Leather-working : 387 - 388. 

Libraries : 620 . 

Lime : 26. 

lingdyatism and Jainism : comparison of, 
107-108. 

Lingayats : strength and distribution ; Basav’s 
life and parentage ; doctrines and practices ; com- 
parison of Lingayatism and Jainism ; priest- 
hood, 102-115. 

Lingdyat Vdnis : see Ban jigs. 

Little : Captain, Commander of an English detach- 
ment (1790), 417. 

Local Funds : 609-611. 

Lokdbalikis : Lingayat traders, 123 - 124 

Lunar Asterisms : 271 . 

Lunatic Asylum : 623. 

M. 

Madag Lake : 260-263. 

Madanbhdnvi : village, temples, inscriptions, 770. 

Mddhva Brahmans : position, names, appearance, 
houses, food, dress, ornaments, occupation, daily 
life, religion, customs, 56-90. 

Madhvdcbdrya Pontiffs (1197 - 1883 ) : 56-59. 

Mddigdrs : depressed classes, 218-219. 

Madras : question discussed of transferring Dhdr- 
wdr to, 433 note 4. 

Magistracy: 602. 

Majid Khan : Nawdb of Sdvanur (1721-1751) ;his 
success ; attacked (1747) by the Mardthds ; in 
Haidarabad politics; killed in an engagement, 
794-797. 

Makarvalli : village, inscriptions, 770. 

Malavdrs : husbandmen, 140. 

Malcolm : Colonel, attacked Nargund (1858), 437- 
438. 

Malgund : village, temple, inscription, 770. 

Malik Kdfur : Ala-ud-din Khilji’s general (1294- 
1312), 402. 

Malprabha : river, 7. 

MangS : depressed classes. See Mddigdrs. 

Mangundi : village, temples, inscriptions, 770. 

Mankatti : village, temple, inscriptions, 771. 

Mauson : murder of Mr. (1858), 435-436, 787. 

Mantigi : village, inscription, 771. 

Mantravddi : village, inscriptions, 771. 

Manufacturers : 163 - 179. 

Manure : 266-267. 

Manyars : Musalmdn glass bangle-makers, 234 - 
235. 

Mdr : a land measure, 440, 458, 478. 

Mardtha: husbandmen, 139-140; supremacy, 
(1752.1817), 443-453. 

Mardtha Bhdts : beggars, 199-200. 

Mardtha Camp : description of (1790), 417. 

Mardtha Government ; defects of, 427-428. 

Markets 357. 


Mdrdvli : hill, 4. 

Mdrwdris : traders, 124-125. 

Mdsdlars : beggars, 210-211. 

Masur : village, fort, inscription, 771. 

Materials : Land History, 439 note 1. 

Maths : religious houses, 52, 755 - 757. 

Mathpatis •• Lingayat beadles, 186 - 187- 

Medars : basket-makers, 157. 

Medleri : village, reservoirs, 771-772. 

Medur : village, temples, inscriptions, 772. 

MehmaUS : Musalmdn traders, 237. 

Mercer : Mr., American cotton planter (1840- 1846), 
288-290 ; 368-369. 

Mevundi : village, 772. 

Mhdrs : see Holayds. 

Middleton : Mr. J. E., 332 note 1, 342 note 1, 652 
note 1, 722 note 3, 764 note 2, 780 note 2, 787 
note 2. 

Minerals : 18-26. 

Mines : American gold and silver (1545), 448 
note 2. 

Mishrikot : survey, 521 -524, 577-581 ; town, 772. 

Mochigdrs : shoemakers, 219-221. 

Moghals : Mnsalmdns, 232. 

Molasses : making of, 384-385. 

Momins : Musalmdn weavers, 242. 

Monasteries : 755-757. 

Moneylending: 324-326. 

Monypenny : Lieutenant-Colonel (1800), 422-423. 

Moor : Lieutenant (1792), 649, 709, 760, 772, 783, 
800-802. 

Motibennur : town, 772. 

Movements : 55. 

Mudur '• village, temples, inscriptions, 772. 

Mugad : village, lake, 772. 

Muhammad Ali : Maisur general (1776), 413. 

Mukeris : Musalmdn grain-sellers, 237-238. 

Mulberry : 303-305. 

Mulgund: survey, 524-525, 582-587; town 
population, temples, inscriptions, 772-773. 

Mundargi : trade centre, 354 ; town details, fort, 
773-774. 

Municipalities : 611 . 

Munro, Sir Thomas : occupies Dhdrwdr (1817) ; 
reduces Sundur ; points out defects in the Mardtha 
government ; takes Navalgund, Gadag, Dambal, 
Hubli and Mishrikot ; his success in South Bijdpur, 
Belgaum, and Sholdpur ; the secret of his success ; 
his settlement of the conquered country ; impres- 
sion created by his success, 427 - 432. 

Munvalli : village, inscriptions, 774. 

Murdrirdv : chief of Guti (1756), 798. * 

Mursavirad : monastery, 756 - 757. 

ilusalmdns : strength, distribution, appearance, 
food, dress, calling, houses, religion, communities, 
222-249. 
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IGtttnr : village, temple, inscription, 774. 
Xnzaficir Jang: Haidarabad ruler (1748-1751), 
794-797. 

N. 

N&digirs : barbers, 187-188. 

Ndg&mve : village, temple, inscriptions, 774. 
N&gliks : dyers, 158-159. 

Nrignur Lake : 260. 

N&gvand : village, inscription, 774. 

N&ikans : see Kasbans. 

Namdev Nildris : indigo-dyers, 157 - 158. 
Ndmdev Shimpis : tailors, 159-160. 

Nina Phadnavis : Poona minister (1772-1800), 
414. 

Naregal : village in Hingal, temples, inscriptions, 
reservoir, 774 

Naregal : town in Ron, population, temples, in- 
scriptions, 390, 774-775. 

Narendra : village, 417, 776. 

Nargnnd : hill, 5 ; trade centre, 357 ; siege (1785), 
414; disturbances and lapse (1857-1858), 434- 
438 ; survey, 529-530; town details, population, 
fort, temples, history, 776-780. 

Narsipur : village, temple, 780. 

Nirvekars : traders, 125. 

Navalgnnd : hill, 4; survey, 490-492, 531-537; 

sub-division details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, 
hills, climate, water, stock, crops, people, 642 -644; 
town details, history, 405, 429, 780-782. 

JTavli : village, 782. 

Naw&bs of S&vanur (1700-1884) : 792-804. 
Newall : Major (1817), 427-429. 

Newspapers : 620. 

Nidgnndi : villages, temples, inscriptions, 782-783. 
Nidnegal : village, temple, 783. 

Nidshingi : village, inscriptions, 783. 

Nilgnnd : village, temple, inscription, 782. 

o. 

Obeli : Hubli (1547), 407. 

Offences: 604-605. 

Oil-pressing: 385-386. 

Omens = 50-51. 

Ornaments : 65-67. 

P. 

Padam Sdlis : weavers, 175. 

Pagodas : 450. 

Paikiri : 448. 

PakhdUs : Musalmdn watermen, 247. 

P&kn£k Eadders : husbandmen, 142-143. 
Pdlig&rs : 444 and note 1. 

Pallav : dynasty (a.d. 550), 390 and note 5. 
P&ncMls : craftsmen, 159. 

Pdndavs : at Hingal (B.C, 1500), 389. 

Pannngal : Hingal, 389. 

Paper-making : 388. 


Parits -• washermen, 188 - 189. 

Parshur&m Bhau Patvardhan : Marftha Br£h- 

man general (1776-1799), 413, 417, 419. 

Pdrsis: 251. 

Passes : 345. 

PatMnS : Musalmins, 232, 792 note 1. 

Patrada varus : dancing girls, 189-191. 

Patta Salis : weavers, 173-175. 

Patvardhans : the (1764-1777), 411-413. 
Patvegirs : see Khatris. 

Patvegdrs : Musalmin tassel-twisters, 242-243. 
Pendharas : Musalmin labourers, 247 - 248 ; free- 
booters, 430. 

Pinjdrds : Musalmin cotton cleaners, 243. 
Plantains : 303. 

Plants : 35. 

Playfair : Lieutenant Colonel, R.E., 261 note 2, 
262, 263. 

Plough : a, 257. 

Police Details : 603-604. 

Post Offices : 349-350. 

Potrdj&B : depressed classes, 217. 

Pottery : 383. 

Pratham Sh&khis : see Kinva Brahmans. 
PreBSing : cotton, 374. 

Prices : 338-340, 453 and note 6, 454 and note 1, 
455 and note 1, 528 and note 1. 

Private Schools : 612. 

Q. 

[ Quartz Powder : lines and pictures of, 821 -822. 

R. 

Eadders : husbandmen, 141 • 142. 

B&gi : coarse grain, 274. 

Eailways •• 345-347, 650. 

Rainfall: 14 -16, 272. 

Eajputs : husbandmen, 143 - 144. 

Bakarn : rental, 440, 441, 442, 443, 447 note 3. 
Rim&nujas : see Shrivaishnavs. 

Eanebennur: survey, 502-505, 555-559; sub- 
division details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, 
hills, climate, water, stock, crops, people, 644- 
646; town details, 783-784. 

Rangoli : quartz powder lines, 821-822. 

Rangrez : Musalmin dyers, 243-244. 
Rashtrakutas : Hindu kings (760-973), 392. 

Rat Plague (1879) = 318. 

Rattihalli : village, temple, inscriptions, history, 
390, 412, 784. 

Raya-rekha : a land measure, 407, 440 and note 2; 
Rayatvar : individual settlement, 455 and note 2, 
482. 

Readers and Writers : 613 - 614, 

Reading Rooms : 621. 

Eedpowder •• making of, 387. 

Registration = 602 
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Religion : 51 - 55. 

Reservoirs : 258 • 263. 

Rest Houses: 34S. 

Revenue : (1792) 419 and note 2 ; system, 468-470 ; 

472-475. 

Rice : 275 -277. 

Richey : Mr. J. B., 316 note 1. 

Rivers : 5 - 8. 

Road Metal : 26, 

Roads: 341 -344. 

Robertson: Mr. E. P., 1 note 1, 277 note 1, 
298-299, 305, 373, 806. 

Ron : sub-division details, boundaries, area, aspect, 
soil, climate, water, stock, crops, people , 646 - 647 ; 
town, 785. 

s. 

Sddars husbandmen, 145. 

Sd garchakravar tis : see Gavandis. 

Saikalgars : Musilman knife-grinders, 244. 

Sdlis : Weavers, 172 - 178. 

Saltpetre : making of, 388. 

Samagdrs : cobblers, 221. 

Samagis : see Satin is. 

Sanadi Koravars : rope-makers, 162-163. 

Sand : 26 . 

SangUT : villago, temples, inscriptions, 785. 

Sansi : action at (1776), 413. 

Sdrasvats : see Shenvis. 

Sarvaria Brdhmans : 96 - 97. 

Satanis : beggars, 211. 

Sdtenhalli : village, temples, inscriptions, 785. 
Sauddgars : Musalmdn traders, 238. 

Sdvanur : state, description, production, people, 
agriculture, capital, trade, history, land, justice, 
finance, schools, town, 410-411, 442-443, 792- 
806. 

Savdi : village, temples, 785. 

Sdve : coarse grain, 274. 

Savings : 323. 

Sawdse Brdhmans : 97. 

Schools : 612 - 619. 

Season Reports : 589 - 594. 

Servants : 183 - 189. 

Shaikhs : Musalmins, 231. 

Shakuna Sdlis : weavers, 177 - 178. 

Shdtakami : see Andhrabhritya. 

Shaw : Mr. A. N., Collector : encouraged cotton 
experiments (1840-1842), 287 - 289 ; 368. 

Shearer : Mr. W. (1866 - 1876), 296-300 ; 305-306. 
Shenvi Brdhmans : 98. 

Shepherds : 179 - 182. 

Shiggaon : town, 785. 

Shilvants : Lingdyat traders, 125 - 126. 

Shimpis : tailors, 159 - 161. 

Shivajogis : comb-makers, 17S. 

Shopkeepers : 358, 


Shrdvannr : old name of Sivanur, 793. \ t 
Shringeri : old weir at, 785 - 786. 

Shrivaishnav Brdhmans : 98 - 100. 

Shnddha Sdlis : weavers, 175 - 177. 

Sidenur : village, 786. 

Sigihalli :xperimental farm (1831 - 1836), 287. 
Silk and Cotton Goods : 375 - 377. 

Silk Worms : 42, 304 - 305. 

Sindas : north-east Dhirwir chiefs (1100 - 1180), 
401. 

Sirgod : village, temples, inscriptions, 786. 

Sirur : village, temples, inscriptions, 786. 
Sitikond : village, inscriptions, 786. 

Slavery : 463. 

Small Cause Courts : 602. 

Smdrt Bhagvats : Geshasth Brdhmans, 90-92. 
Snakes : 42. 

Soil : 254-256. 

Solu Appdji : Anegundi minister (1508 - 1542), 
440, 441. 

Sondrs: goldsmiths, 161-162. 

Soratur : village, temples, inscriptions, 786. 

Souter : Sir Prank, captured the rebel chief of 
Nargund (1858), 437. 

Spinning : cotton, 374-375. 

Spirit Possession : beliefs and practices, seizures, 
spirit-scarers, 813-817. 

Staff : Administrative, 463-464. 

Stevenson : Colonel (1800), 421, 423, 424. 

Stones : 25-26. 

Stone Vessels : making of, 383. 

Sub-Divisions : 1-2, 626-647. 

Sudi : village, temples, inscriptions, 786. 

Sugarcane : 278-2S0. 

Sul : village, 786. 

Sulerus : courtezans, 192. 

Sunnagdrs : lime-sellers, 126. 

Suragis : beggars. See Satinis. 

Suribdn : Mr. Manson’s murder at (1858), 787. 
Survey : 459 -460 ; 486-527 ; -529 - 588. 

Svdmis : pontiffs, 52-55. 

Syeds : Musalmdns, 230-231. 

T. 

Tailang Brahmans : 100 - 101 . 

Tdlikoti : battle of (1565), 408. 

Tambolis : betel-leaf sellers, 126, 240-241. 

Taram : classes of land, 478 and note 3, 479. 

Taras : survey, 510 - 512, 551 - 555 ; town, 787. 
Tdschis : Musalm&n kettle-drummers, 249, 

Tegur : village, 787. 

Telegraph : 350. 

Telugu Banjigdrs : traders, 126 - 129. 

Telugu OshnamaruS : traders, 129 - 130. 
Temperature : 17. 

Tenures : 462. 

Thackeray : monumental obelisk of Mr., 705. 
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Tipu (1783 - 1799) : besieged Nargund (1785) 414 ; 
at war with the Mar4th4s (1786 - 87 ), 415 -416 ; 
at war with the English and the Hanithas (1790 - 
1792), 417 -418. 

Tirgnl Br &hmans : 101. 

Tirlipur Tillage, 788. 

Tirmalrdv Venkatesh R4v Bahidur, 45 note 1, 
319 note 1 and note 4, 666 note 2, 720 note 6, 
729 note 1, 773 note 2, 787 note 4, 807, 813, 818 
and 821 notes 1. 

Tobacco : 277 - 278 . 

Tolls: 347. 

Town Schools : 618-619. 

Trade : articles of, 351. 

Trade Centres : 354-357. 

Trade Companies : 352-353. 

Traders : 115- 131, 351-352. 

Trees : 33-35. 

Trimalkop : village, 788. 

Tukoji Holkar : (1786), 415-416. 

Tuminkatti : village, 788. 

Tungbhadra : river, 5-6. 

U. 

Ukimd : village, temple, inscribed copperplates, 
788. 

Unkal : village, temples, inscriptions, 788. 

V. 

Vaccination: 623-624. 

Vaddars : diggers, 197 - 198. 

Vadenpnr : village, inscription, 788. 

Vdggayds : beggars, 212-213, 721. 

Vaishnavs : see MAdhva Brihmana. 

Vaishyas : see Komtis. 

Vanhalli : village, 7%8. 

Vardb : village, inscriptions, 788. 

Varda : river, 6. 

Venkatr&v : Nargund chief (1785), 414. 

Vidal : Mr. G. W., 42 note 2. 

Vijaynagar (1333-1573): rise of, 402; wars 
with, 403-404; kings of, 402-407; overthrow 
of, 408. 


Villages : 48. 

Village Goddesses: Durgava and Dayamava, 
temples, images, worship, fair, 807-812. 

Village Police : 603. 

Village Schools : 619. 

Viritkot: Hdngal, 389. 

Vithalpant : 440 and note 3, 459 note 3, 650 and 
note 2. 

w. 

Wages: 330-332. 

Walton: Mr, W., cotton inspector, 298-299, 372. 
Waste Land : 588. 

Water-supply : 8. 

Water-works : Vijayanagar, 407. 

Weeds : 35. 

Weights and Measures : 332-338. 

Wellesley : Colonel, describes the condition of 
the district (1800), pursues Dhundhia V4gh(1800) ; 
crosses the Tungbhadra ; takes the forts of Airani 
and R&nebennur ; passes through H&veri and 
Devgiri ; crosses the Varda ; arrives at S&vanur ; 
defeats Dhundhia at Kundgol ; passes through 
KaJas, Lakshmeshvar, and Shirhatti ; takes 
Dambal and Gadag ; passes through Belgaum and 
Bijapur, 421 - 425 ; marches through Dh4rw4r on 
his way to Poona (1803), 426, 649, 651, 802. 
Wells : 266,700 - 702, 752. 

Wheat : 274 - 275. 

Whirlwinds : 14 note 1. 

Wild Animals : 38 • 40. 

Wiltshire : Mr. C., 789 note 1, 790 note 1. 
Wingate : Mr. R. S., 38 note 1. 

Woodworking ■- 384. 

Wrestling Houses : 818-820. 

Y. 

Yajurvedis : See Kdnvas. 

Yalisirur : village, temples, inscriptions, 788 - 789 
Yaungal : village, 789. 

Yelival : village, 789. 

Yellur : village, inscriptions, 789. 

Yemnur : Mu salmon tomb, fair, 789 - 790. 
Yerguppi : village, 790. 

Yvon : Mr., an English gentleman in the Peshwa’a 
service (1790), 417, 
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